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liENGAL! PHONETICS 
hy Susm KUifAU CiiATTEtiJr, M,A* 

A. THE SOUJiDB OF HENGAUI 

S I, Bengali in s^wken by over 48 millions of paop]*, and naturally it 
lias ninny dialoftts. Those dialwta rnji((o theuiHelvca into lour main 
^Qups—Western, North Central. Northern, and Eastern (ivith a South- 
Eaatorn flijl>grou|i), Tho morphological differenees between the (our 
groupa oE dialects are slight, except in the case ol tho Sonth-Eantem 
flub-group; but considerable divergeucoa ejdst in aounds and phonology. 
These divelvets, however, ar« not so great as to create mtitnal 
unintoUigibility among siieokera ol BengaL in ilifferont parts of the 
country, eicept, perhapo, in the extreme east and south-east. The 
lanpage which ia commonly used in literature is a “high" dialect, 
which is composite in its infections, although it is baaed mainly on AVest 
Bengali of several centuries ago. Tho grammar of this " high " Bengali— 
tho iiiA/iii bkSta, as it is callfKl —is archaic, and explains most of tho 
forms of the modern dialwta as presenting the prototypes of these 
latter; but its pronunciation and intonation vary with tho diflereat 
dLalBctait areas. 

^2. A study of Bengali phonetics, in order to be complete, must 
take into considerattou tho sounds of all tho dialects. Such a task ia 
beyond the scope of a short sketeh hko the following. Moreover, I cannot 
claim to possess enough knowledge ol all the forms of spoken Bengali, 
Besides, ui the study el the phonetics of a language, some dialeet or other 
must be taken up os the basis or norm, even when the aim Is to in vestigata 
histoncal or comparative phonologj-. I .shall, therefore, take up one disject 

VOIa. Ih PART 1. 
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only—my ownp which ia that bDbituaUY apak^n by the educated cla^^scs oE 
CnEcutU aod of We^t Bctigiil geuorally^ like Southern Eugliah in 
Britain^ thia dialect ia at present the donifiitAnt ono, IxitEi iu life and 
Uterature. It in understood all over the coijutr^' i it has already beceiue 
the speech of the educated people eveiywhereT modiBod, no doubts by local 
proitmieiation and Ittumatiou in %'aryiug degrees; the Literary language has 
been profoundly iudnenced by it, so inuch so that pre^ut day literary 
Bengali is of tea nothing but tho Calcutta colloquial with only a fe^w 
archaic inflections for the verb i It La freely uaed in literature^ capocially 
in jioetry, dramas and fiction, and there ia a strong body of writers who 
advocate the superaesainn of the old literur}' language by this living and 
vigorous form of spoken BeugalL Grammatically it is more advanced than 
most other dialects. Be-sides, it is the pronunciation of this dialect alone 
which ia the recognized standard for the Litemrj' language. For thoao 
reosonSp the standard celloqtiial of Calcutta is particulaxiy suitable as a 
basi« for the study of Bengali phonetics aa well m morphology. 

§ S. Jn_ phonetic atudiea, whether general or of a special language, the 
Eetters of the alphabet of the IntrrnniiGJtai Phonetic Ajtsociatiou alone 
should be used as sjTuholsfor SjTeech-souiids. The Intoraatioiial Phonetic 
Script is the only phonetiic system of writing tliat b baaed on the moat 
up-to-date aeiontific treatment of the subject; it has become vsithin recent 
ycara tlie one racogniiGed system te be employed, in phonetic wort, and baa 
already become truly Lnternatioual by being used for languages of Eiire[>c, 
Aaia, and jtlrica. Like the symbol a for the elements in cheniistTyp the 
symbols for spsech-seuudSp the elenienta in spoken language, Bhould be 
repi-rasented by the same lettersH no matter what tha language is ; and the 
i-i\ A. script alone of a|] existing phonetic scripts supplies the best possible 
symbols, under the present circunistanres. As stich^ I would odvocatc 
the employment of these symbols (p^ J, etc.), even in works on 
phonetics written in languages atich as Bengali, Tamils Feraiaiip Cf Japanese, 
which do not use the re mart script, upon the haMs of which the LP..4 . 
alphabet is built; juat as every student of chemistry would insist on the 
cmpleyment oE thesymbola Hh Na, K, etc,, in & Bengali^ Tumii, Persian^ 
or Japanese hook on that science^ 

f 4. The principfoa os well oa ruethods and terminology ot tho tuc<lem 
scittice oE phonetics need net be recapitulated. Thooe methods have beeu 
applied, so fat, to three Indian languages — Psnjsbi (in Dr. T. Grahamc 
Baileys Puiijitbi Phonetic Se^tder, Cnivciaifcy of London Prose, I9H], 
Sitthaleae (in Mesans, H. S. Forera & Daniel Jones" Sinhohne 

E^oder, ifaiiLheater Univer^ty PresR, 1919), and Bengali. The l.P.A. 
alphabet hag also been appltod to some extent in recording the pro- 
nuuebtiDn of Tamil and Telugu, and of some of the langaagoR of Burma. 
The late Dr+ J, D. Anderseii’B paper on Bengali phonetics was pnbLishsd in 
the Bulktiu of School 0 / OrieTttal St^dUi for 1917» I have expressed 
elsewhere (in the Calcutta Modern Reiietj? for January, 191B) some of my 
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viowa on j/bonetLcsand phonology. TJia prosent sketch is an attep^pt 

to rocord as accurately m possible the apeoch-sounds of the Bengali 
language as spoken by the edticated clasai!^, with a Aiew to help foragners 
to acquire a correct pronunciation of these speech-sounds by visualizing 
thenip as weU as to provide additions! inatcrial in the stndy of ge^nersE 
phonetics. 

§ a. The BcDi^ii language hm thirty'five essential '* pboneuies 
although the number of actual “ speech-sounds ” is greater. These are 
n^preseiUed in the International Phonetic Script by the Icltors p* b, t, 
t-F il. k, g+ (or Ct f with a conventionalized valnojf m, n, 1, ft jr 
J. hfc d, 0, i, 1 + e* 0 , o, Qp 3, X X n# fi- To these may be added 
yp Vt X Vi a; hut these are non-essential soundSi although quite 
common ; tlse Urst four occur as coiumon substitutes for ph, bh, hut 
they are not used by all apeakers: z occurs mostly in foreign wordsp and 
occasionally a ^itriant of ; and a is sontetinics found in borrowed 
words; but the use of g for and of as a, or o for a is quite noniial. 

5 6. Several of these phonemes include more than one ^undp 
o.g. the n phonemci the J phoneme^ the 1 phouemej the h phoneme. 

5 7* It would appear that the analysis of sounds as presented by the 
arrangement of the Indian alphabetic system (which referred to Indo- 
Aiy^an phonetics of several cent uries b.c.) docs not fully apply to Bengulik 
since Bengali sdujkU have develoja^d a p^at deal, and the old Indian 
sound analyaU, in spite of its wonderful acientthc aceuiac>% is it self 
ca[>able of rostatoment in the light o! mqdeni phonetics. 

^ \ ph^ns or Li a Honnd of dcanLie acdoatfo ^aality produced bj 

tliiB oigAAtt at SpOocli. A giTCD Epwcli-sound mcjvpaye of ^'ArEiLtEoti. ^" 

" A phem^me ib a ^up of BoaadB wbioli ara rahited In ch4la£t#r, and ars fltjcb 
that HD oTiB of Lliem ever oecura in the aame pMitlon as any olher In oonticcted 
speech in a parUcular lAngangc.*' 

Tbui, I {front dt acid t (baok dr "" diLrk orv diETerent ep«peb-Boundi, 

and to repieseat properly ibe ^nlL Er^UbIi wonla kt and tif'iU \ tl phonetie idript 
■bould Write tct 8 q fi^^iW=IUh Hnlp mttrm in Englisli I la not besot in 

pg^itidiis where t aocnrs, they are regarded m dltfennt fercua of one 
So, too^ in Bengali^ the I poimdi in the wonla ^BTf^TTI fot-dirtf And yynirfe 

doien, me diUerenI—-in the fint iiutanCfi: tbe £onnd is deohU, hei^Osa it precedes 
n denial ^—illt^K in the mdond, it £s rattier retroUax, occniring belweca tbe back 
vowel u and the reUeflex ^-rnL^+ 1 ie not a eoond whlob occqcv in anj mhtt 

podiUen in Bengal^ and Hand the mere common ^^sleor'” L am mje-mbvm of oae 
phoneme in Bengali. For pnietioal parpwes it ia not necaesaij lo reppeMtil in 
phonetic invn^criplioii aU individaal apeech-sounda in a lan|;nii^, eac«pl where 
a vary miuuto or oomparalLvc aludj it rvqulrr^l, or where the di^eirnt valuei of the 
sioma phonaniB One boged on complicated phonological Uwi which cannot be eoiily 
tAokled by a foreigner. Otherwiec qntis a large number of eymbotE would be 
necdoftry for one oJnglo langaago. The moet common and lypfeal eound; only of 
a pliqnemic group la genermllj edopted for vbual aymhoJiiation by rneam of a letter: 
tbna one J would do for both I and t m Englieh, and I Ond | in Bengali, Ignoring 
1 and I pi^naneiatlon will not affect the meaning of the ward, Althongb a foreign 
speaker Bboiild try to pmuonnee Ihcm at tlio pro^r place. 
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I 8. Tilt sQutida of standard c;olti>{|uia1 Bengali can be arrangecl in 
tabular form aa follows 


CONfiONANTy 


1 

1 1 

Bilabi^ 

Dtinia^ 1 

Labial 

Denial 

AUeaLar 

Pilate- 

alvedlif ; Fa]fltaJ 


Tekr 

Gloltol 

Plosive 

pb 

. 1 

td 


1 

1 

tJ 

1 

k g 


AfTricato 





cj B 1 




1 Nasal 

OI 



D 

! 


0 


Lateral 




1 





Flapped 




i r 


T 


h(h) 

1 Fricative 

(f >i) 



1 a (a) 

J 



1 Semivowel 

0 



i 

; 6 





VoWELfl 




F^Bt Cflntnkli Back 

Close . . 

[u] 

i! n ri 

Half close . 

[o] 

c e o 0 (&) 

Half open . 

w 

m ^ (a) 0 5 

Open , . 

1 

a d 


The CoxsosfASTri 

I 9. The ^'oieelesa plosivea p 11 k tktHj unlike tbo ordinary Bnglmh 
voicel^ plosives, unaspirated — thore ia not tbo aocomimniiuent of 
slightest breath in their pronuneiation. 

I 10. Initial and final b d 4 9 are only slightly voicodi but full 
voicing ooours in intervocaliQ position- 

111. There ia coxnplote explosion of the first eioment of a plosive 

group like pt pl kt {kj etc. But where the same pLoaive occurs doubly, 
the first one ia unexploded. In English, in a consonant nexus like 
kt pt tk gd, otc.i, the first element is not fully oxpludeil. e.g. ooniiiaro 
Bengali bhokti lipto f5T« sniearud, ^itkar sAoii^p 

Ijagdi TT^T^ a with English fact fiek|t, apt wpit, beg|d 

(the I indicating the absence of plosion In the k p g)« 

112. p< b : po; ^ Mi, 3pDT 'sr-PiTT other, pa:p sin ; baba ^ 
father, Ji:b Siw. 

I Ig. t d am true dentals, made by striking the point of the tongue 
ogalDst the back or the edge of the upper teeth- The tongue is fully 
spread out^ as in protioiincing the English ^k=0, b. Examples—tQ:p 
heal, iKi;t toto so much : dcida fftFI ?Wfriirol/ifr,^d:d 

itW nu>on. 
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§ 14. t tj. are sliijhtly liigber Ihaii the S, English alvoolar t the 
poiat of articuIntiOQ being jii£t behin*^ the tecth-riitge. They are therefore 
not the true retrotlex aonnda which are heurcl id Tamih Telugii^^ Kminadak 
mid iwrhapa Panjabi; they might be callecl "VeLipra-alviMkr'' or '^ forward 
or pre-retroflei The tip of the todguep however^ is just slightly 
ciirlefi up. pka rujxt, bofe it ia:\ sixly, da^b 

"ST4 wn cocoijNilj adJa "■TT^^ mid^zvom, clnb^ 

d filial or Jtitervocalp unlcsa doubled iu the Latter cm&y b&cojnea j in 
Eeugwli. 

The English alveolar soaods ore ordiusrily regarded hy all Dengali 
speakers as equivalent to their ( dp e.g. {ebil “ taLln t^elht, dopu(i 

llF^ — depuiij. The difference between ike dental and retroiles 
?*otindB fS of very groat signihe imiK>rtancep e.g* pa:t jjite, fold, and 
pa:t ^rns ka/\ ktj:t awrj/^ and ka:l cut [ danu iTRi grain, oats, 
and danq wing. 

I 15. kg. Articnlation os in English^ Before fnool vowels 
articulation more forward, but not stihicienLly lo protluce c, j, ki: 

what^t hj:k ^ Jieron ; gq:^ ■fTlT ^<^'5 Ff'T pattion. 

I 16. The afTrioateg ^ g are pronounced ky the normally spread- 
out blade of the tongue well against the teeth-ridge where it ooiniuences 
from the hard iNtlote. They ore sounds in which tka palatal plosivo 
elements (o }), prodnceil at a rather forward position, are blended with 
J y glides. The Engligh sountfe of ch j= {Td^, are pronounced 
in the first instance by the tip of the tongue. ^ g an? acoustically x&ry 
similar to tf and other similar alveolar affricatea^ but tkere is some 
difierence in their production. There is no accouajmnying Lip rounding 
which is present in the English sounds, ej^copt when the sound is 
emphasized. The Spanish €h Js said to be a palato-alveolar bouiuI like 
the Bengali 

A Bengali speaker is accustomed to regard ^ ^ as siinide 

plcoh'e sounds, since the palatal ploijives c and 1 do not occur in the 
language hy theowlvEs, and the old Indian system of phonetics and the 
graphic system hasewi on it recognize only palatal ploEjives. In fact, 
in Old Indo-Aryan (Vedic and Sanskrit) the sounds wore plosives- — c }. or 
even kj gj; in Middle and New Tndo-Aryan ihoy became o^rrosiioniiing 
affricates. The theory of afi^ricaks is a recent one ; but that the sounds 
of the Bengali letters F ^ are not simple "'stops" can be shown by 
continuing the J (or 5 ) glide, e-g- Jkh, . . . 

’^rtW io-dag. Old Indo-Aryan possessed the [i&Ifttal plosivi^ c } when 
the Bounds oi Vedic (Sanskrit) were lirat studied by the ancient Indian 
grammariaDs; but these sounds later became affricatesp and U is the 
afiTricate values that have mainly come dow'n to the Xew In do-Aryan 
languages, ejo: W] flcjol tkirt, her/i, kd:^ ^ glass ; 

fiq: po* rogo ^TTffl king, kn:j5 ^p wm worL 
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e aoii } tlo not occur pbaneino3 in Bcngitli: a iirnttof of con¬ 

vex itneo, wh«n only the phonetics of Ben^^idip wit bon I any reftrenco to 
thivt of S^TiHkfU or Vodic (Le- Old Imlo Aryan), is stiidieil, c I inieht be 
'employed to repfiMsont tbo SifTricate aontnls of ^ J5 p if 
done by Dr. Grahaina Bailey in his Panjitbi Phcntlic Emd^r} in this 
way the tise of thi^ cumbrous UgatnrtHp which may not 1)0 found in 

every can bo avoided- _ 

I 17. m. Fally voiced na^l. moi V\ mother^ nmina wm 

mcilenml nn:m fianic, Intervoeal in tends to pass into a 

na^liA^nI and even to a mem iiAsali^Eation of the contignona vowels 
in quick speech ; cf. I 31* Ad nnvoiccrfl rp oecnrs in the e 5 Lclamatair>' 
wonl -tii^ib, proiiDuJiee^l rpinp as in English. 

I 13h n. Ordinarily it ia an alveolar sound. Before t d it is 
some what forward ; tefore \ d it ia cereb rallied, hot acoustically that is 
not noticeable, nor ^ uOp noty kcinnii TTT1 we^pin^, ko:n ear^ 
onto iTlf 0 ml^ kantho 

5 I9i g. Ah in English iihj?. Can occur intervocall>% bwt dots 
not occur initiallyt o.g. ro:fj ?T coJowr, genitive roger 

i 20* 1* Ordinary clear b a? in English hng. The dark variety* as 

in English circle, is not heard in Bengaii. lk?foro retroflex acninds { J, I 
baa a subsidiary rotroflax %'atLiCf e.g. phiiHi jffou'^r, but this 

nee<l not be writteD by a special syrnholp as it is found in no other 
posiLion* The unvoiced 1 is unknowii. lekha k^ila 

phintaiuy lad ^TTST red. In the speech of women and children and of the 
uneducated classes there is a tendency (noticed from early limes, and 
now modlfled by educatlonli to pronouuce an n for an 1, In initial 
positions. The revorse (change of n to 1} is also to be noticed in the 
speech of the lower classes. 

I 2L r. It has two, or father three, values. Initially it ia an 
alveolar rolled t (with two or tbree tapi^ of the tongue i^ainst the teeth¬ 
ridge); inedially and linally it is just an alveolar flap. Before t it hPLs 
a slightly higher arbiculation. The genuine Iricative ^ is unknowiip but 
a slightly fricative yet rolled r^ not a dap, in sometimes the only one 
with some si^eakers* There is no iinvoicing of r in BeiigalL ri:n 
fhbt, kora ¥?1 to do, mci:r iTT? 3trikir^ 

§ 22. f is a sound w^bich cannot be called strictly a retroflex one. 
The tip of the longue Is curled up^ and is brought near the |ioint c! 
artionlation for \ ij, but b quickly made to move forward and strike 
againnt the tceth-ridge with the underneath side, aud then lie flat; or, 
in other words, it Is raised to the retroflex position and then made to 
fall dat, hitting the teeth-ridge with the undoniE^tb side on the way. 

^ Dr. Bfiitey, how^tifirH rolli iht PftCjafal i-^^undi Ttiey appwrtd la 

ftcaasUoaLIj 1e bd Idenliol wliIj mr PeogalL fiannda. 
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r iind f ate ilisttiicb soimia in BcDgELH^ and the distmtitiQn ia retaiiiiKl 
m educated siwech everywhere; pa:? a i/oiwg across and i>Q:r 
^rns bank ; k<i:r ichoss / anti ko;f ! Uiu 

]ji certain dialects ht Cftlentta and e[E»where, r and r Ate cnufuse^l l 
with the spread of education this is diauppearing. In East Bengal, 
except in a few ioeditiea, always becomes r. 

X never occurs iuitsaily in Bengali, or doubly. ha:t ^[T5 9ofi 
^frf? carriage, pahoT ^flTT® hUL 

i 23. s. This is a rare phoneme in Bengali; it Dccum in native 
wonls only l)efore t d o I and r: jsto seUing^ 3 tbn:u place, 
ines^IOt ai^ ine?do tiTBttfl ckhr broiJicrt main ’^TT^ batK ^lid 

deeoroti^, geniecl, sri: ^ prospcritg^ beaiUg^ s may odcur also before p 
initially : spordlia prcsuTfipiiou, apliurti hilaritg* Bnt ft fd 

(l^ide zd| andp with some, jd, hat this is rare) Jo p and Jr also occur; 
also Jp. 3 may bo regarded as a Eobsidiary ineinber of ibe J phoneinc^ 
and as Ench may be ouiitired from the List of csseotial pboiienies. But 
g and f serve to distinguish Ecmio words from each other, at least in the 
siieecb of some: although the feeling of the native eijwaker does not 
difitinguish between b and f ordinarily, in the standard colloquial form 
of Bengali. Thus: ofto fw nsdei (o cotuc and osto ^Krpj entire^ 

ofte ajte ^ l^^cf "Wpjn u^kik €OfliiPi£i> and oste a&to 'WK^ 
slowly ; the verbal forms, however, may be pronounce^! with n%, and the 
adjectival and adverbial words with ft. But since f and a alone would 
distinguish words like abovo, the adoption of it aa a distinci phoneme 
might ho justlhed. In East Bengali fi, corresponding to ^h ^ of West 
Bengali, fomm a distinct phoneme. 

s: DC 0 »rs as an interjection as a variant of J; in educated speech, 
st of English becomoE s| In the speech of those who know Boine 
English, and f| in that of ordinary people! moftar tnasier 

(fiometimes majpr uri?). iftijan, ^efsejan, ^sfej.vn station* 

§ 24. J is without lip rounding; it ie more forwanl than the 
English J: Johifef in ihfail; Jundar ; borfa 

rprns* 

Before J may be said to have a retroflex value, |, hut it is only 
a subsidiary form of the phon^met which has no ociticcDbly different 
acoustic qualityp J is the characteristic sound of Dciiga]] when coii- 
trufited with other Indo-Ar^an languages. Certain classes f^rusaJiunn 
working classes mairdy) in Calcutta^ through Upper Indian inllnonce, tiee 
a for J; this is avoided by the Lme Bengali speaker, and is aa much a sign 
of vulgar Efiecch m the dropping of h in words like hail, hat, head in 
1‘lngliBh. 

§ 25* K R). It is Iho vaiwd varioty of tbe ordiuary KnKlieh h, 
which occurs in Eni^lish i^ an intemocaltc ixisilion, as in tho wonW 
Miijid, perhaps, t occurs in all x^oaitioDB, oxceitt finally after a vowel, 
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ID host ^TS cJia ah, blia^ 'IT? loibli 

pdin. An Tariotj^ a ^ubaidiar)- forin of thi±i phaneine, h^ 

abso occtir^p after tbe ^oicelesfi etopH to form the nnToke<1 aspirated p!i 
th \h kh anil In some mteTjectiori-^^ in a final [>oe^itiOdp iinvoswl 

h IB bJbo found p bnt tbo quality of ibe )>recediri^ vowol chimgea it to a 
fricatiTQ of the coTresponding class, p.g. aih in*i libo q:x \ ib ^"1, also 
k, ooCiimni' also aa ij:,/; eh > €q: ub* ob ^1, also nr 

OF| wit 

In English ban-words h becomes lit 'liQil(o(r)t fC^tfe Hif^h 
Courit etc. 

In very quick speech inlcrt^ocalio h. is unvoicedp or even dropped t 
hatahati ^ [ai? ifa a h&nd-to-haTid fightf also hatoheiti, liatQQti+ 

Medial li^ pnovocal* and after m n h is unstable and is commonly 
iIirop]3edp except in careful spoech, the preceding consonant being doubled 
by way of comj sensation : bramhon^ bromtuon a brahman^ 

cJinKo, ^inno sign, olKod ollad 'arT^TTf /o^. 

This phoneme may be represented by h, with tlic nfcessury con¬ 
vention that it is a Toice^l soundp occurring unvoiced in Interjections and 
in unvoiced aspirates^ 

i 26h The aspirates pb Ih fh kh bh dfi <]1i gb are 
characteristic Indian sounds^ and, ns they have scqiarate letters, to the 
average Indian they' are simple soiindSf The asjdratcd rb baa hardly' 
a place in modern Bengali phoneticst it being pronennceci f, eTScept hy 
floino careful apeakers Jn f^anskrit words like inurbo ^ fool, gorbo 

Tbia aspiration baa great semantic vabiep e-g. pa:| /efd, jul^ 
and phQ:t crack; kQ:t WT3 and khci^t tTT^ pit, trench ; to:! 
^ patm-f^iU tinie beat, and tho:l ^ plate; ba:r 7T? dap of the 
u eek, otiiside and bbci:f ’BT? burden ; branch and dbad Ff^ 

ehietd ; ^q:1 FT^ rice^ ^a:l FPt skin \ jjanid Wpn j^h’ama ^rTFl 
charred brick, etc. 

I There m, howeverp a strong tendency to deoapiration of 

KSplnkteil con Sonants p'especialLy in a medial or final position^ in Bengalip 
and attempts to emphasis Iko aspiration in a final position Tvonld be 
locked upon oaan afTectatioo : e.g. !ia:t mS hand, cL Hindostani ba:tb: 
ba:dJi tfif Jj/Ju, nluo ba:^ ; ma:ii(Ii) ifRif mitIdU ; ]u:b(b), ntao la:«, 

Iq:v ars gain ; dH>:kCli) <if« jw. btirg(li) mw tiger ; Icoe^Wc 
IS doing^ 

All aspirate when it occurs before another^ or Wfore the corre- 
s^Kinding stopt loses its h or h# as tbo case may Ijc ^ e,g. r5tt:>li:i for 
r:)tb-lulQ place where the car^/eslivnl is held ; so kaKb)tbokru 

Woodpecker, 

§ 27* 6. The sound of w (^consonantal ft) does not occur in Bengali, 
and groops like wu we wi wo can only be promtioced with difficulty 
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hy Bengali speakers; atteprpt t*pronounce wn will bring in the gloLUl 
stop* '^iIh Vt% W3 will give Oe, ui, d: or hoh The langwoge has h eon- 
sonantiil 6 which occurs only interTocally, rnalnly before o, in native 
vvor^ls, e.g. hoOQ io bi^ khaOa fo t&tj relOe raibuaif. 

This 0 may be callei] the second element in a niiiiiber of diphthongs 
(see S 40). 

6 initially occurs in a few foreign words: Oakoph, OaksFp Oukof 
Moslem relif^ioiis irusl pr&j^eritj, **' tcaq/J" -0- was erkginikLLy n 
glide; it can he droppetl: hso to bc^ khoa fiffiBl fo etc. 
[see 5 49)i 

i This is ihe Bengal} e[[nivalent of j (= consonantal ! of 

English and other languages). The real fricative or semivowel j is 
no known to Bengali ^ i being substituted for it. ji would become '^i, 
je, ja, jOp ju w^oiild become 'iSp ^ia. ^iOp e.g. Persian jo^r frhmi > 
ItcDg. ^iar ? |if4i boon copaj>rttiJon: "ioropp ^inrop ? 

Eftrope. ^fctlially ia Found between two a\ e*g. tiio^o ^TT?! iifrwioiip 
lot^c {not uicja or mcilci), and between a and q : do^o TfiTI pitifu 
piiioLiy^ it occurs after D o e ib Op fomiiug the second part of diphthongs 
(see i 40)p 

Except in words borroweil newly from the Sanskritp e in native 
words is more of a glide oriipn than any thing else. 

in modern Bengali ^ very (reiinently occurs betw^een two vowels to 
avoid a hiatoE in a brealh^group : Joeelo fTT he cawj^p ^icir knroda- 

more ^TT? ^ mahe F7ie crass over, etc. Cf. the intr onion of r 

in English 5i aidiorovit the iilea a/ it, indior^fis India Office, etc. 

§ ^fl. z. As in Eoglish^ with medium voice. Not a native sound 
in BengEdif i+e- U cannot be found as an original or essential sound in 
a single native word^ Yet it has developed in a few' wortls from ^ or 
jjhp e.g. Jezdci CHW-JfS third dder brother^ from 5eJ^(lio)dada ; biiKte 
(also buztc buste) understand, from buJ5ti(j)te, In a numlier 

at foreign naiims nud words z oecursp but one can employ or in 
certain cases in pronouncing them : bnt it wonld be regarded old- 
fashionod or linediicated to do so, es|iec]a1ly in English and other 
Euro])ean words not natnraliiCed; e.g* nii^omt ni^tim (he Niza^ft, 

brezilp brej^il Brazil „ gebfiiar:, Kcbtiiar, zwiar, xeviar fUrf"F?Tf 

-Vaii'icrp etc. 

z atrlotly should \k regaitUHl as a sabsidiary value of the ^ phoneme; 
but because it is a ^uud which isfiiiite difTerent in aconatic quality 
from the laltcrt wid is quite cemoiDn in educated spewh, it ig better to 
give it s place In the lint of easential sounds in Bengalalthough not 
a phoneme. 

§ SO. f Pp V The aspirate ph is pronounced very commonly m 
& dentodabial fp or &a a bilabial Fp hut all speakers recognizie ph to 1 m) 
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tbo "eormrt^" ^utidp And CAftJnl uibeftkera say idip t F pb> All tbezs^ 
thrt*^ an) in fact nsDcT by the ; except tbnt f seldom 

DCCiins iuiiiallyi bat in the Kpeceb of tbo younger geuemtioii of people 
in CalcnttAp it (f) is fml becoming common- i? and eK]3ociELlly 

the latter^ are tbe SDundi hcArd in the villng^ and among thoee who 
know no other LangoogCf e.g. phnd, F^:l or f;>iL pro]ibu1l0f 

proFullo, profnllD ^pi charr/nf (aIboo unnu). Final and intervoeal ph 
tendii to be deospinkted, hence W'e have hd:p, hd:[fh $ rf^ep breath, 
btit very rarely h^:F or hut all the four in lofolofii IciFoluFi, 

IO[ibcilaphi, or lapalqpi kaping amt jHinping afi/p a Fiji 

Qphkjp cipif ^itlflKJTp ■^rrr^'fn = Eng- q^Mp 

T, are similarly ii^ for bh, FBbrt to pronotinee the full 
aspirate soinetimeB gives vh or Initially, bh is more common than 
T or bTiai brother j hlialo gotxL Medially , Joblid, Jotsci* 

J^vq ^“51 infeting, society ; cbKibhdbok, oisi^bokp ovivahok 
guardian. Filial hh is citber clenspirated to or changed to ^ or v, but 
rurely pronounced ob n fidl^voieed oi^pinite i lo-v, Ici!^ 

/alovp /iiIm ’5^ eheap. 

ph and bli ehonM be uBed in phonetic transcriptioiiB ordinarilyt ua 
t F and V proiinnciationfl have not ousted the older aspiratos^ and os 
the nspirates ore recognized to be the prot^er Boundj* the best S|>eaker3 
avoiding the frieativesp For a foreigner to pronounce ph and h!i 
initially and medially (see lihove, § 26rt) would bo t>erf«tly proj^r, and no 
native speaker would notice anything un-Bengali^ more bo when in this 
matter the Bengali habit is capricious^ and lias not decided entiredy for 
one of the Uirec groups—ph blip r t), or f v. 

I BL III iiuBtressed syllables intcrvocal h d g m have a tendency to 
become a sort of -o ti g "^p with very little audible friction, when words 
are pronounced carelesidy ; e-g. baba father — ba'aq, or even hqiia ; 
tf- in the CoJentta slang ki-^aiaap even kioo^ for kibobci = / ohi 
ehap; oisiisowk = oblvibhqbok ■3rf"5'FR^ ; dado tTHTI ^bier 

brother — doCo ; kogoj^ Vf^TSf paj^r : mqniq 5rrin uncle =■ 
k intcrvDcnl in some words sltnllarly bidcomes a voiceil g p and 
occasionally the spirants are eUdeil: e,g. doda fhakur rerefvti 

dder brother {an addre^ of re&p&ct to Brahmans aniong lower claBBes) 
becomes dn5(i|bngiir, with no friction in t and g, and even dnathour- 
CoiUiJAre dialectal (Eastern) Bengali hojh ho:] = hsgtil all for 

Jiikjl 3f^, The dialect of Chittagong favours the spirantistation and 
elision most, bat in the standard language this apirantistation Is not 
universal. 

IB2. There is regressive ae^imilaiion when Eio\^ and oapirates of 
the same class occur side by iside : e.g. ie;k gum > A^ggun w me 
/oW; ]ne:gh tore^P > luekkort^hfl eloutli/; (*3;^ 
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jjoLn > ptlJ^qD Jiu^ p^pie ; so kaccalopo for ko:J3- TtST 

carr^fing qpi iffort, /oppQOa.for J:>:b' "JT^ babl^nj^a for 

bci:p- sob, ba«b1ffi^kbd for ba:t- 7TS 0?tn ssring 

one's paim, etc. Assiniibtiou by voicio!^ or imvoieSag when iho con¬ 
sonants 1)eioDg to different classics is mnjj flinco the iirat stop in the 
group is fully exploded : adIipIio|ci wryz^PT^l half-opeji bud : 

^ddpal <i nawic; lokj^on people, oiferidantsi b.af;baj 3 ar 

3 ite-dl 5Bf? i^uirA'c^: but it is found in a case like nligar for ups^kaip > 
np’gor l^ueJiL 

Progressim assimilation is ran?, but H is soiuGttmDs foundp e.g. 
^^bJo from Pers. z-ikt (— li^). 

z, bowever, as a faroigo sound p bocotiioa tiiivoic&il before t and | In tbe 
speech of mauy t buzte^ bn^te. buslio, aho bn^sde und4rstaHd 

(froto bughite); kozt^, ka^lG^ kos^a ^Tl^l that trork (from ka:g to). 

§ Doi:tbliiig of consonaiktSp or, mthorp iheir length^ is sigulficaiu ; 
e.g, dibi iTf? thou irilt give and dibEbi^ dibbi fkiV oath (hLso 
{— Skt. divjA ; putQ feo/p pCLtta trace (a reoeoE 

borrowing from Hmdostani); ato fioutt eight mies^ 

eight pieces: ejokor bC^]^ a bird, ^okkor lefiirfp sea-sickness*, 
inula wreath, malla STflTl crew of a boat or ship; kuna 

one-eged, blinds also edge of a pot, kanna ^TF3 erging ; kfi^a ^TF| 
raic, kfisj^d a weight, etc. 

The groups, a ploaiso followed by tbe same sound aspirated, like tih^ 
kkbp ddbp etc.i nro very common. 

The mark for indicating length is (:)t and Instead of doubling the 
consonantSp as h the qrdtnar}’^ practice, it would l»e more scientific to 
mark tbuiu long: e^g^ dibii, pot:u^ at:a^ CDk:ort kau:a, mahci, kdc:/a. 
In the present lloweve^:^ the old prEurtice bas lieea followed. 

Before 1 r, a consonant is doubled: this doubling is not 
phonenne, but it may ho written in tmnsqriptiotifi, e,g* ommlo (om: 1 o] 
sour ; bhoddro ; puttro ^on; n^itimro (nonr.ro) 

humble, etc^ 

§ if4. Foreign sounds. This is how they are treated in Bengali: 
^ ^ z or S (or ^ e^g^ when in English words nnd names the originuL 
sj^elling hss i]; alveolar t d = retroHes \ d; fricative ■* = ordinary 
trilled and Happed r; tj d 5 J 3 : > = z or j 5 ; 6 d — tb d: x = kb ; 
g = f in foroign words is written by the letter ^ ph+ and pronounced 
ph f or f; T is onlinarily WTitten "» bti^ and pronounceHil indifferentty 
bti, Iff, or V, 

Vowels 

§35. Th* fonuation of the Bengali vowels can tie shown with 
greater precLsloin hy comparing them with tlie Cariimf Foirefe in the 
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cartlLnal vowel as below. The theory of tlie cardinel vowels is 

a very recent one in phoneUcSi and oncfatniliar with tlie cardbial vowels 
will have no difficnlty In fuaking out the npprojdmate values of the 
Beni^’ah vowels Ln tJie vowel hpre. 

§ 35a, The canlinal vowels are sonods which have certain Ji^ed and 
definite iongiiv positiooB as well as known acenstie iioalitlee. Vowel 
i!ioiitidH producijd by certain tongue poaltionSp liigh^ low'pOr iiiiddlep froiitp 
back, or cent rah taken as the at4indanlp and the vowels of dilferont 
Eanpages are studied with reference to that standard, Far a fltudy of 
the question of cardinsl vowels, see G^, Koel-Annfiehh Orucral Phonetic^^ 
2nd eil.p I9r9p HefTer, Cambridge; D* Jones, Pronoiincxfi^ 
Dicitcnary^ l&lTj Dent, X^ondon ; and il. Ferem A D* Joiiesp 
Colloquial Sinhalese Reader* The cardinal vowel figure has been iiF^ed 
with the kind jicnnission of Mr, Daniel Jone^ who has systexDatically 
worked and DsUblisbed the idea. 


fivut 



Cudmal VDWeli [in vqaufq bnkcl^td], 

Bengali vowels^ (aperoximatfl pwUinns)^ k * 

J tetide to be iHi^htlj^ retmcM from ihe caitlmAl podtiem, 
and Bengali n to be alighilj advancad. likoSouibam Engltith 

t anU Up 

The tongue portions for the Bengali vowels in the above diagmni 
ate only approxiioate. hxaet positions can only be ^dcterEnined by 
means of X-rays photographs of the mouth in articulating the sounds. 
The above are the seven (Including a, eight) vowels heard in educated 
speech. 

I B6, i:; 1. Bengali I: {the long eon ml) is slightly kwei’ than tho 

cardinal sound. It is a pure vowd. not diphthongiKed as it freiiueotlv is 
in Eiigligh. 
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The short i D^ BetiEpii h lownr than the lon|f nn^j about halfway or 
slightly heiow halfway between cardinal i ami cardinal e. Short i in 
initial ayllablcii very cjoninionly teodii? to become e in the dialect ol the 
city of €alcutkat e.gp bhetor, cjheloi etc.^ for bliitar f"5T3r withiji, 

cjliilo was, jcem, pitoh etc. 

Some people pronounce a long i: aa only a lengthened form of the 
short vowelp without any difiTerence in i|ua1ity, without raising the 
tongue for the long sound. 

Long i : ri:n dcAfu tim ihr^Sf ri:t eusiom; m reading 
aloud tho literary language, words like moli-n pir/e, dirt if, sLhobi:r 

^f44 oWt etCp 

Short i: diji firf^ native, country-made or -^ru; hiUti 
foreign ; didi fffftr tiidtr sister : Iiigibi^i scrawls, etc* 

The emphatic i)attic1e I in words lite tinii f sf**e" he indeed, ^alxii 
go indeed has a longue [»osjtKon nearly as high as the 

Long i:. 

§ 8?^ Bengali e: is slightly Uigh&r than Bengali e, and Bengali e 
(short) is about halfway between cardinal a and Ch In the ataodard 
collo4|uiab 0 is carefully distinguished from ie» Imt in East Bengal e is 
substituted for both e and le. ^dIc walks, kheee (also khecp 

aud in the pronunciation of somc^ kbeio) eaten, hejekede 

C#C>fc4ck laughing and weeping:, ke:j hair^ ho:iC^ cane^ tc/ta 

C^\ thirst \ ounojon search*^ hekti iwjoii, kheti 

injurtj^ 

§ 88. a?i, HI. Position a little above cardinal Xo^ 4^ somewbat 
lower than the Southern English sound of w in mam (mon), Jx^ng le: 
has month Q|ien wdder than in the cose of short w* ^;k one, da«:kh 
Of'cr^ look thou, t3e:g ^jrT'fT rcHWficiatfoUt ottie^Qr ^srsyfFT? 

oppression^ bigy^n f^Wt^ JcnfJic^t obhliniij ^ ^ Aa^i//p huttie 4/1 
murder, rokkhfe {commonly rokkhe in Calcutta) JW\ preservalmh 

a is fre^jiieutly hoanl for ^ when it represents in the middle of . 
a word ^fiddle Bengali Ed, written i1 (i.e, for Sanskrit -jo:; e.g. 
kollan^ l}esidefl kolhen 77/1*1 weU-heiwj\ IlottOp Ilott:^ Sflil murder; 
rokkhtip rokkhs ?7F1 preservation (from earlier r^hkhca^ Sanskrit k| 
becoming kkhj). 

I 89. e js a sound rarely heard among speakers of standard 
Bengal ip although it is common in East Bengal dialectap e.g. kE:n for 
kceiio C7^ ^ohtj, led for to:l oil, d£:f for de:/ muntrg, z:k for ic:k 
4? But the interjection of aildfeMp he Of okf wdicn used finally 

at the end of a aentence^ is frequently he; but this is not universalt 
hie l>eing pronounced by many; e.g+ boloto ha or hw 77 Ol sag. 
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aCKlTt KLHAR CMArrER4[— 


Ure I Jn^kto to ht or Ii® Cf here / hj^ tie or ti® (also he) 

<T I say / 

In Engliali words like k*^o(r) {rftrtpri a/iare, (Mk), 

the £0 dipt thong l>ecomes cor in Bengali: ^ear, Jodr,. keor. 

§ 40 . Bentnii ci is a clonr BoiiOtl, halfway hqtwoeo the cardinal a 
atid □: inO^tina: ^ WiOther; hobo TT^ Jatheri, atiior wiy; Hait 

Tts hmtd ; goi^h fw, etc, 

lu the "cockney'* of CslcuUa^ o in au initial syllable, with the syllable 
following haviHg nnother hiLH a frontal proaouaciation, that of the 
cardinal a, in a ffnent many words, and this frontaL valtie is coiniopnly 
changed to a fnU jc- This is a cbaracteristic of siMsxrh which is avoidod 
by the liest fljjeakers. The niodlBcation. a > a > ro ia not conaiatently 
carried out, but it is noteworthy that a large pro[>ortion ol the words 
showing Je for Q have the vowel nasalised; e.g. kAtal > k^jal ^ 
juck fruit, Idka > bska tm croohid, kfl/ari > k^/ari ^T*rrft u^rker in 
bell mHiiU jOkbari > /jtkbari ^^TTf? n?or^cr in sheila (but Jokha ^T*n 
a coneh ^hell is rarely J^khn, and kd/a belt Is never kicfct), 

kdkrd > kskra crab^ toko > \mka Swi nq^e, etc*, etc* 

In the pronnjicialion of somoT Jinal a tends to be roisod to a, but this 
is not eonunon; the low a is retainwl. 

a through the influence of a preceding i and u always becomes 
c and o. This change takes place throngh vowd-haniiony, and is 
rccogniaed in Bengali; e^g* bina > bine frr^ wifJtout ; nlnda 
ninde blame \ Persian xAri:da;r > *kholrdari 

*khoidd(ir, kbodder 4 jcv;i : pn^a > pnjjO ^jyr \ , tvorrhip ; 

jQuta > j^uto wcai ^koe. Similarly, when there is iC in the 

preceding syllable^ ci through vowel-hurinony is fronlei^l lo a, but this is 
not noticed ; e.g. hreh/a ^ b3eb|u ®kla > fckla alone. 

This fronted a, approaching is a suljsidiary form of u, and ordinarily 
it is nab nocesaaiy to indicate it in phonetic transcription* 

§ 41. 0 short is slightly lower than the cardinal vowel but 

considerably higher than the English sound in tioL Ordinarily there is 
ver>' little or no lip rounding, bub long o: has a ceriuin Eunonut of lip 
rouuding, but not so much eks in S. English O!. With eoiuc among the 
best ajM^akert^of Bengal i, ? tends to move forward towards A* o is the 
most ehamcteristic vowel-sound in Bengali, distlngiiisbing it, with the / 
and b pronunciation of s and q or w, from other Indian languages. 
A final 0 at the end of a syllable or word l)OComes a very lax and ojwn 
kind of o.And this may be written o or o accotvliag to preference hi 
individual pronunciation. This Lax o may also be rendered by i>. The 
more Common pronuncLalion among speakers of the standard Colloquial 
is 0. In resiling a literaiy compDaition in prose or verse, how'-ever, 
n or ^ prominchition is more common than o* 
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1?^ ti?ci hxT ^ bridr^toom^ k^tD, kM k(?w rntich^ 
np:tf {CalcuLtfl cockney <ypor) abof^e, rise, 3b3iJ:^iiiiDp 

□l}6j^nni "BRTRT tircd^ 3 b 6 //ft 3 bo//o eeriainli/f 5 ii Jb 3 r 3 l:> 

;?n6bor3t6 :>nob:>rotQ 

The En^liHh shoci vtiwol in ii^jf hot hfi^ n guttural quaUty which is 
lacking ih the Bengali because tbc latter is pmnoLineeil with a higher 
ix^sitinn o( the tongue. 

§ 42 . Them is a baH-distlnct form of 3 , which rcriultfl from m 
attempt to slur a syUabb coDtaLniiiR D iu quick pronunciation. It Is nt 
the pr&:ient day occnaionnlly heard in rapid pronunciation oE learned 
words which when ftilly eniinciatod will mtaiq the 0| and in commem 
w'orda (which hare alrejwly dfoppetl tbo 3) when the latter occur in literao^ 
composition in high style with s too Banskritized voeal>ti 1 ar>% Tliis 
in distinct sound may be written *. gombtur^nodi 9 &nibhir 3 nadi 
^TTf? ^Tfl" deep sounding ; lagorH^rogga TTf^^ acetu: HilctwSr 
^ikur’bti<j;t Eresscs; op'nar "ST^t^rr? o/i£if; /iit’rcirf 

thirgfjorc, tarTioj|or Tarki^skmar (& name), up^or 

hencjil, ani'^ro "STfSf^l wt^, dsr’oii (also d:i»r6on) {rnfe- 

keeper* 

S Id- The 0 phoneniB iii Ibngali bas three values: wdien it is long, 
it is a vowel of rather high quality, but slightly lower than the cardinal 0; 
the lip rounding is not so groBt as in the case of the cardinal sound- 
Ordinary' short 0 has a lower petition than long 0, perhaps a little above 
the middle point between cartliiial o and 3. There is a third kindj a lav 
form oE wbicb may be written bj slightly above the caftlinat 0^ and 
which occuni moitily as a mpdihcation of an 3 in a tnal syllable—id fact, 
which ia a sort of □ tending to Ijecomo an o. Ordinarily^ a single letter, 
o, would be enough for the three varictieen i is an oxtretnely volntilo 
sound, and no dehnitc rule can be laid doAin os to its occurrence- e.gp: 
ro:g itiness; lK>:n sister, ^ forest; fo:j5 C^ITW if a:/, etvry 

day ; W Yama {dio Ood 0/ Death); Jsrojj f/tc ?aA.e- 

born {= Eof 1^) : oti much ; ponero, ijoder^ Ji/iem ; loha 
iron; bogha load; kola ^ oibmn; biog f^T^T^T 

iioni. icss- 

§ 44. u: and u present a parallel to h and i; dutr ^ distant, bhu:t ^ 
fjkost, bhiitop bbintb pasft ku^p well, ru;p beantp, /adhu 
TTfK good, honest; dupur arikUt, mokiit croacM* kukur 
dog^ dhonuk boju weoUk {4 suiiio»ie=Ease)^ 11 short 

interchanges wdth o in a few words, especially through laws df vowel 
harmony, e.g. fo& r^TfTT he lies down^ but Jo e having faiPi Eroin 

gona but guni «fq / count 

11: has do tendency towania dipbthodgi^ation. 
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aUS’lTl KU^Ail CilA'lTEtUl— 


§ 45. A, fia id Edf^Hsh, Hintlostaiii, etc., ocaura in a few foreign 
words. EdgLish o beconies a wten any attempt is made to tironounco 
in the Eni^Lish way. .v ie not universal in llengali, in focL, it is 
distinctly a lorciirn sound ; o, Q. and occasionally n? are substituted for it. 
bA8, also Los. bsfs (with / as well) Tm T/JT ^Pionp ;!! ■ sar, sor, sar. 
Bier n;?, TTT?, ^t/T? Sir, 

I 40- Kasaii;!ed vowels. All the seven vowels of Bengali, 
i c iG a 0 o u, can lie nnaBlized, and (hns we have seven more phonemes— 
i e S ^ 5 5 n. A vowel precetled or followed by a aa,«il generally has 
a .slight nasalisation; and this nasalistation by conhiet tic?cd not be 
represented. In the speech of some, however, this nasalization by 
contact is not present. Nasalii'-ed vowels have higher tongue position 
than the simple ones: d bos more Iwckward a tongue jiositiod than a: 
or o. e,g. pifOi pife Wr? a KOOflm baxnt to tit on-, kedo 

AfU'JTfu lircpt; pi.^ twnijwtf, jcrein'w(f; pS:^ /jm; J5pa 

siirtmdering ; J[5ron rcnicinbrarme; tho:t Up \ kfi:^ a red 
herrp, 

§ 17. Bengali vowels generally are pronounced iu a lax way. This 
laxness of enunciation gives the Bengali vowol-system its characteristic 
/iiafere. when contrasted with ordinary educated Southern English or 
Panjabi or Hiiidoatani. 

S 48. Tho vowels i e a o u can occur twice within the same woril. 
aide by aide: tinii }fe ijuietii ; khoe havmg eaten ; hhao 

flfr*n eatuia ; holboo fl?id I thaUaajf-, knu^^ onomatopoetic— 

tUTif o/ the cuckoo. An g glide is usually intrudwl between two e's, 
and on 0 glide between two a's. but it is not essential. 

§ 19. The Bengali system of writiag, which is that of Eianshrit, 
tecognixes only two diphthongs -oi ^ and ou But tho number of 
diphthong {and triphthong) sounds actually found in the language is 
remarkably large. These are mostly/uih'ej diphthongs, tho stress being 
on the first element. But a few of them can be caJlid rhir^ ones, hi 
deliberate apcoch.it is quite possible to pronounce the diphthongs either as 
fm-I ones, or as two syllables- the latter thing would be encouraged by 
the Biwlling, Hut in oniinary speech of auRicient raiddity the sounds am 
nothing bnt dijihthong.s, of which the unstressed part is a consonaiitel 
vow'el. 

Wlion the two vowels do not form a diphthong, a hyphen muv be 
employed between the vowels to indjeato that they form two syllable. 

!o: gio having atme; a rising variety also iiiake^ the syllullo 
ultimately ge (vf ^ gle, gje. 

ia: ior tfoon compaiiiott ; ofio .dsin. 

io . flio fif e jfrue fprecativc future), iorop ^'iiroptT. 

in: Jinli ajioicer. 
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et: dei is alag indulffeficef affection^ 
pa: ^ear C^?T? hi 8OIB0 wot^s lakp beala 

vkiHUr it spe, 

eo: geo ffdj (UiUit 0 precative). €f. Ma^o EmpiM ^ ttigo 
lidJpataL 

DU : kflu scffiebodp* 

AM : dlPP (Ir?' 

iBo: iltt?or ^ifT? /jz^isWaif'^ Icfpo^ a 

biPora affair (alaiig)^ 
ai * bhai ^rg/A^r, 

ae: khap ’«Hr paera fpaira) pkj«in* 

Qs: dao ifT^s tfiE^Cp 
an : Ian ffownL 

?e : hoe is, are : bhoe ^ /ear; boe/ ^ttjt <1^^. 
op: /on TTSHp ttuiure^ boQte ^ loafer. 

00 : hoQ f ^ he. 

di: boi book, <loi ifS" curds, 

oe ' doe C^T? ffiitlcSj dee bends, koo (iolfio ko-e) 

spoken [ occfliJTOti&lly bcanl as a rmng diphtboiiu. 
oa: koaja m?Pn mist, dpat (AlBodo:t) fWT?t5 (fUftS) inkpot. 
on : bon C^1 icify ; dou^ nm, 

111 : gtii ^ jamifie, dui ^ / milk, two; nil will, hnil 

wheel (in fislaiiig) (tie last two are English words), 
tio: dtue WT? having washed, /ue 13C? liavittg lain, hjing ; a ristiig 
diphthong frequently. 

UQ: duar (also (lo;r) V^, iT? (fost- ; j3ua ^ gatnbliiig ; rather 

a mro diphthong in ihe CakulLa dialect, Iretintntly change^l 
to UOi 0. 

uo: dhiio burden of n iowfl, kno ^171 well ; a rising diphthong 
originiling Injiu the pieced iJig, which Is frequently gimpli- 
fi«d to oc. 

§ 50. The above twenty-five diphthongs can have naealmjd forms, the 
first element being always the one to have nasatization. 

S 61. Ill addition to the diphthongs, the following triphthongs! 
combinations are found in oative words: iei, ieo^ iae, eie, eio, can, eoi, 
0110, mei, ffloi, aie, aio, ooi, coi, asii, oei, soi, aco. oie, oei, ow, ooi. oae! 
ooi. 11 te, uio, uei, ueo, uae. uqo, uoe. Some of these are frankly two 
syllable!^ others are compressed ioto one, 

5 52. In the following tetraphthonga! groupe, eoai, code, Qooi, aoae, 
oaio, we have two dtpbth*ODgB really, the push on the a giving a dirieion 
of the group into two parts. The groups soaio, ciooio aitniUirly are 
36-(ii-o, ao-oi-o. 

Vdl., 11 , FjlRT I. 
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^UNITI KUMAR CHATTEHJl— 


SouKD Attributiss 
Le^igth 

§ 58. Leufi^tb of oonfionjintB* commonly described m “ donblmK^S 
has been treated in § 88. A consoRant wsi also be leogtbeoecl or 
doubled in some coses, when the wonl is empboaized: e.g. Jokol 
flW, also Jjkkoi; Jobai ^i^trybodi^f also /obbai; kr^ii 

a Uttkf also kic^hn. This doubling is repressented in writing In Bengalis 

§ Mr On the other hand, length is not a flin^irK^ant aound attribute 
for vowds. Quantity of Bengali vowels depends on the thytbin of the 
sense group. Except in the case of Sanskrit words, quantity is not 
consiateutLy indicated in Bengali orthography. Vowel quantity la nu 
extremely balfling things and there are varioua shades of length, but 
ordinarily three are recognized, lung (:), halE-long and short. Except 
Af all Bengali %'Dwds can have all the three quantitieii. 

§85. Spoken Bengali has also n characteristic bnbit which 1 havo 
called or dimelrism (clcl-nl4^rJ^-Jd)l Isolated words tend to 

t4iko up a standardized iimO'bcat or niora {lipace of timo)^ A normal 
Bengali word takes two time-beat^t or units of tirae^ or wiorii* Words of 
three mor^s am also coimnon. In case of luoncsyllabic words, there ijs 
a lengthening of Iho syllable ; and polysyllables are out abort or diviiled 
into groups of aylkbles which take each the nortnabzetl length of lime. 
e*g. ko: ^ k (^Mtoria^ with rather longskop for i), ki^kar ktUr k 

(f+li JMora), apra-gitc for spc^ragito a Jlm?er, etc. 

§ 55ft. Mouoftyibbic words pronounced na separate words always have 
the vowel long: e.g, ka: ^ ifw tetUr Jt; ti:n ihres; ke: tr/jo/; 

tc:k ^ one; ka:r TT? whos&; pbO:l fmii ; ^bo:l toup ; riup 
Foreign tnonos^dlablc words naturalized obtain the 
long quantity in Bengali; Pen?, gul /foH’flr > tja:l English fpt 

foot > pliu:t t^in £j« > ihn ; wul v-wi > u:l When thttftD 

monosyllahles occur Ln a sense group, in oqm^iodition or othcrw'isCi the 
long quantity is curtailed; e.g. tintl thm pieces: rup-kotba 

^<T^^n/oi>y du-phuf inw-/oof; ubbouo to kmt 

ttwf; tin-miatri tin-woTk^r. 

§ 88. It baa been found out from kymographic iiioutb-tracings that 
in disyllabic and polysyllabic words and sense groups like ^ekti 
one pota ^TTJl ^peku ripe, bqgda pnurif, ^manot 
•TpTff tHjitf, 'cfoudiMi o -H** ^bonduk 'dek{b}te iJiF^rrs 

fa M«, dib'bendrofrc^/ig' a mmo, 'kutokto a Uttk, 'tokta|a 

that phnk, 'kiemon-a^en how do you da 7, 

'omi'debo'Srffir / shall gim^ ^C'clo Ae canid, ete.^ tbe Hniil 

vowels, altboiigh not strrsacd^ are Invariably longer than those 
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preceding. Tbe length of thiasc final nyllabies ia not ho great as that of 
an isolated monoayllablc, and they can an autb be deacrilx-d oh half-long. 

§ 67. Long and liaU-long quantity jnay be indicated in isolated 
words, but it is ejttretiiely difficult to dcterniine the exact quantity of 
words in connected speech in a sense group. When there \b no doubt, 
len^h or halfdength may be indicated, but the best thing would ,be to 
omit length marks and to divide the sentence into iJortiona by vertical 
lines [ and ||, indicating bcuhc groups, the double lino cspressing a alight 
pause. Stress also may be cx]>ressed w'hore it is pronounced. General 
rhythm of tlio sentence, which is based on the speaker's emotion, comes 
into play in nrljusting the lengths of the difTerent- syllables in a sense 
group, and high pitch of voice is accDin|)ajiit.-d by long quantity. 

Stresi 

S S!i. Stress (denoted by ' before the syllabic which hears it) is not 
significant, i.e. iiresenco or absence of it does not niter the sense of a 
wotil. Ill Standard Bengali, atrass is dominantly initial. Word-strew is 
alwDj'H subsidiary to sontouco-stress ; and this sontonce-stress is alwavs 
on the initial syllable of the first important word in a &ense group. The 
stress on individual words comprisiug a sonso group is sacrificed, the initial 
syllable in the first important word being the only one that retains its 
sttess. A Bengali sense group, viewed from the standpoint of stress, 
lias been compored to a railway train, the fiiat stressed syllable baing 
the one which draws the rest. N'ormal Beirgali versification is based on 
this principle of division of the sentence into flonso groups with strong 
initial stress. But this is changed in giving emphasis to a particular 
word. In learned aa well as common words fiom Sanskrit, the root 
syllable generally has Stress (and length), to the exclusion ol the prefix 
—a state ol things which is out of liarmony with the native Bengali 
habit of initlulstresses, Kxamples: go'timdro a name (familiarly 

j3otuti); opo m:j5itQ uttconQtuyt^ (colloijuially 'opm^ito 

ike name of a/fou'cr): a’rQ:dfiouQ 'eftirriRI adoration, 3p pro c 7 iirj 53 or 
appro'^nirga -Wr^STlt/ jwuciVg; bi'bo:h NzT? cmicienee ; a'ne k ^si^sr^ 
much, many, a'tud'srs?! inoOTnpaTabie (but otul os a nflMw); onu'rorg 
■»rwjT?t affection \ a'hoj/o '51^ certainly (colloquially 'obi//i, 'obbij/i), 

j 59. PronOTiiinil words, coujunctions, and other particles, as a ruU.‘, 
ore not atmased et'cn when they begin a sense group; also auxiliaries in 
compound verbs. An adjective whieb prcec<1es its noun Ukes thoBtress. 
the £□ [lowing noun generally losing it. 

§ 0(). In sjilte of ihe litemr)' infiiiience of ^aimkrit nDte<l above, 
stress in is inittal, iind pljjra?4il actent is the ulominant thing in 

connected sjjC'eeb. This raitisl atir^s has given t\^ to amltiiit a till vowei 
haruiony gn a very Urm iH iiiodeni spoken BengnJl; these pro|i«rly 
eome iiiider Bengali rbonolotjy. Aa in English and Erencb and other 
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SUXlti KUMAR — 


ItiDgOAg^i po^syntbetic estpnssiods 33 a rtsuU of sbirriBg of unstres^ 
syllftbles hboiimi in Bengali i e.g. 'letliHn for lelo din 

ii«7j a lano thiie (lit. so nwjjw days): 'Bojccj^ietai isfy 

for JjQ^iQ io^a loi as on^ kouM tcisk, Hia*i ; 

mkere are pan yoingl^ for kotha 
^T?TW: l5sgge as you camwionrf, for ge ogg^tt 

TrrsFS , etov 

i 01 F Son ten ce rbythoi in colloqiiitJ Bengali is ettronioly varied 
an^ pictnreagOGj there being the imisioal qiinlilEV of Rp€^^clJ“^pitch■"— 
alwayg present. Bat in ibo literary' lanfjnftge wbou it is roml outt there 
ia an approittniately equal intonral of time for the varioua sense groups 
with the strong initial phrase stre^ vbirb gives rise to a certain 
rhythmic qiiBlity to a Bengali line, o.g. the opening Uno^ of Pandit 
Lshwar Chandra Aldyiiaagani'B Sltdr Bamibdi : 'ra:ui II Vatjipode I 
'proti/thito Koto I "appratitoto bKabe | Vajp? | kyite l oQlle'n ; 

Mmn, esiahUshed m thi dignity cf kiiigshipj began to ruk the kingdom 
leithcuf ang ofc^frucitroii; or^ IroiiJ the same trriter'B in a 

simpler stylo t ^ekodo 1 ^(3]ieb !! ^bagher goloC I* ^Ko:r phdticih'^B^ I- 
TT? Chictf a tone got Huck within the 

throat of a tiger. 

Intonation 

I G2. Intonation or pitch of voice is not a significant elonient of 
speech in Bengali. In one or two isobtcjil cases^ howeverp intonation 
has a sigiiifie value; such cases of words having different ineaninpiB 
owing to difference in intonation are the two eyUahies ni (sometimes 
written ^*p 1 , 0 . il)p and Kil ges : e^g. 

“'m with high rising tonop indicates a query. So ? 

^ ni with mid rising tone, with abrupt endiIlg^ indicates annoyance 
or disgust. 

^in with low falling tone “ the English expression / ace, 
vm with mid Fall-rise tone - yci* it mag be so, ftwf —* 

with high lolling tone = Vicry uwilp / skaU sec (threatening, us&d 
jocosely or seriously)* 

I 63. But in a aentcncc mtonation ia a highly expressive speech 
attribute in the language, possibly to a greater extent than in Enghsli* 
The law'a of lutonation in the Bengali sentence ha%*o not been studied at 
alU but the fellowing saatences are given as illustrativQ of Bengali 
intonation* Thase are t-aken at random from Girish Chandra Ohosh'^s 
drama 


^cij 3 Gina:t ''^okkhukhulecfhe t 
■«rrw "BTUrr? ft ! To~dag }nrg eges ham opened^ 
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J _ X _^ ~ V ^ 

^tHiiikore 'ga&li ? or tni'^ki kora 'j^anli 
fr ^ C? Wf®f^ ? ffaw did j-oti kfiow f 


— ^ \ 

^helati mo'bolla 

Dl Thu Unl0 hoy mlkd '' MMker / 


ohdp 'ki /uadsir 

wf#1, ^37^ ■ -^^1 / 


_ j \ 

'/obi n a(^) ar'uei nia^ nei 

(n f^t "i^T? ^ <irS I €he but A^t motbtr ! 


iDuiar 7omike'ia<i: ? 

Ol*rt? ^PTf ? Who is your hmhand, Utile mother f 


'gotak3bk^|aka(e)eno 

ybi* ioill brmg some rupees. 


‘^bteb/a^a figgir ^^oiubc 

Jiounsh qiiicklu- 


'a:f 5 » brip^da^bonjjattra kori 

-9rr^ Tom ^ Come, leCs sUiri for Brindahau even 

io-doy^ 


^kHMio btai f 'lokla ksono bhoi ? toinar'/sTjgeroe^Vbliai ? 

-srt ? wrhr m c^m? ^cir ?'nrfF 

Why^ brother ^ why rtfow* brother i Here om / in your eompany, 

* brother! 

§ 64, I copcludo thia skoteh ol tho phdpotlcs ot Modam Bengiali bj 
givipg tho tmnflcripticii of a coonectod text, 1 give a abort prose poeio 
(reproduced and tmoslated witk the kind permifkiion of iLc author) bjthe 
greatest ivriter of Beogalij. Rabitidranath Tagore; It was piiblijbed in t.ho 
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Sahij Pittm (or Hbft4rti and lahwin, IkogELli year h h hare 

been used; h might be used for botb^ Also 6 hm be^o employed; 
o would do ordioatily. 

kothika 

'pbo^a phdja | 'briJli hoe | (&)akQXer | *m egt oume, II —'matif 
ka^e I ^dhora debe bole. ]| lemni \ 'kotha theke I hnelera (i)o/e | 
"prithibite I ^bMho porte. H 

'todcr gonu& I gaggar I 11 manufer. || 

moddbe i (g)apiior [ I ^dhoranb i^oi I — qpiiar kotha, | 

7xh '^betbOi \ *i^ib btiab(o)jia^ li ^tat tader i ^jfiatboe 'kap^r, | ^hale 
'k^kt^n, I ^aginog is ^melera hold I /orger drani.|| 

kintii I ''ka:u deb(o)tar | 'koutukfa}haj/er£iiot^ [ oponmitb '^on^olotu 
nie(€}amar]eT 'paraI qi ’ nie(g)etir ; 'gonmo? || 'mo take 

tege bote I "^'dofjl 1. 'bo^p toke heje bole I 'pugli " V 1| 

Xepq'lqjtskn | 'gbomor . ^gorljl 7QX^n«r | cjole. i tor 

'raoDii gieno I 'beonboner I 'upor 4^lvr \ II keboti '^ghir ghir 
kqre I 'kdp^e. 

'og dekbi | X^&i ^lurbotb me(^)eti i ^bqrondo^ ' 'relige | 'bfio'tdie II 
'^upkore ! 'ddfie i| —bqdbl jejer - 'indro dbonnfi IwUel ^hoe. II tar 1jor5 
bqfb diiti I 'kalo I j ag I D'dX^ndfo b i 'timoler dale [ 'briXtir 

dIuD , 'd^^bbegq I 'pqkliir motA.^ ll 

*«*«** 

^kicfhu din age | 'n>addre:r I 'Ja/^o ^bilb i 'prokhor: f| 'digoiiteT 
rau:kb | 'bibornb | ; gabber ho^la/Ja^X patqgulo li 'X^kie I 'holdu hoe 
gie^o. ll 

X^tuoe I 'bq|hafc | 'kolo olutbalii I ^paglo Voigti | 'okajer 
^kone kone i ^Edbn phelle. I lekta [ 'rokt^rojXi 11 ^kbat^er 

bhitbr theke I 'tolflaner naotir [ 'betie (g}elo. || - 

^ordbek rottre dekhi l! 'd5f[^)gagulQ | 'kborkhar I 'kSp^o. 'i 

'Xomoatb'X^l^^reF I gbumiake | 'gbqrerbaC5)a li'gtiuti dhore | 'gbskie 
dde. !i 

'ufhe dekbi, jl 'golir oloto I 'gbonb briXtir moddtie | 'motaler | 
^ghqlq ^okher motb | '^dekhte- ll or "^girger gKorir [ 73bd?dS)elo 11 
gienb I 'briXtt^ [obder | '^oddr mun die. || 

7^»kab [ 'goler dbaro 1 ^aro 'ghonie (g)Dlo || — Vouddr^ (g}af | 
'□(bio no. i 

• • • * . * * 

ei badlog [ omoder |>arar 'iDo(ff)eti I %arQudar relig dhore [ *^yp 
kore j I 

lot boineXetoke 1 ^boUe, '‘^ma^dokcje-'^ lije kebol | 7^bega | ^motba 
norlOp ! tor 'lioni I 'dule (g)d|hIo. I 'kogbger tiouko nie | tar ^bhai | tor 
'ha‘l fihore ! 'tonle. I X^ hot '^mie nile, ]| hobu tar 'bhoi | 'kbeelor 
gornie ! ^orte laglo. ll take {ff)®k ^tbai>6r bojLedile. li 

**•#*; ^ 
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'bri/ti [ 'jDtSTiika-r j *gh^ub hoo (^)e]o. || ] stbi:r 

II 

'adi ^oge J inukho I 'protboin k^tha I II 

bhaja^ I 'hqdar k^nflie. Il 'lokkh& kotl "pQ:r Iiqa | /ei 'JJe5n 

'bi|j3r6aor ^ o'ti:tk5th<i I 'bodlarksld/fart. I oi']De(€)efikf[i | 
\lak dills. II 'q; tai I bajeiar ] '^olo gio 1 ^hopie gftlq- II 
'kst^ b^ird 'ka:l, II \ 2 ib ho^b 'gsgat. il 'pritbibito | *kM JJugcr I Wt^tb 
^ibs^lila. 11 Jei /iidjurr, |[ Jai brra:tt J ei ^lun^ol^ ims(c)e(ir I ^mukhisr 
dike 'takolo:, 1 'megtier ^a5aq I 'brifiiF k^lb/abdo^ II 

* tai ho^b I ^^qkb jaele | nrat3bdh& [ 'di!lrie roilo || — 
:>q'&i]t.^kcLlqri | *pipotiiiid+ II 

@ri: robindr^natb {hakqr^ 

Stosiette 

Tbe claud in the aky coiiies down io drap?i oJ rBia, to be lield by tbo 
oartb below. So women cooie^ no one knows from wlioWj and get boimd 
to tliis e&rtb. 

For them the world of ft ismall apace, and oi a fow people^ That aiaall 
area moftt hold their qH— all their sstory, their sufferingp their fears. That 
IB vrhy they have the wimple on the head, the bracoiot on the arm* and 
the wall rounil the yard, ^Vomen are queens of tho lieaven of narrow 
bounds. 

But that little girl in onr neighbourhood was bom with a brimining 
llrelinesa,—what god^a mirthful laught'er was it like ? Her mother geU 
cross and calls her naughty bnt her father langha and calls her *’ my 
maJfsap darling 

She IS the water of a nLiuiing fall, defying the rocks that would check 
her. And her heart is as the leaf on the topmost branch in a bamboo 
grove, which is always ashiver with tbe slightest breath of air. 

This day I saw that sprightly little girl standing quietly leaning upon 
the rails of tbe balcony—one might say she was like tbe rainbow after 
rain. Her two big black eyes were without their marry twinkle to-day, 
like birds on the branch of the tamal tree, with w et wings in a day of rain, 
*••••* 

For some days the sun's heat w'as oppre^i%-e; the face of tho ends of 
the sky was pale; the leaves of trees, with all hope dead* had become dried 
up and yellow'. 

At auch a time quite of a sudden, an erratic cloud, black, dishevelled, 
pitched it# tent in tho comers of the sky. A red ray of sunset baued 
forth like a sword from the sheatli. 

At midnight 1 found the doers and window's trembling and groftmng 
with a rattling noise. Tho storm wind shook by the forelock the sloop 
of tho whole tnw'n+ 

I rose and saw the light in our lane looking through the thick rain 
like the dull eye of a drunkard. And the sound of the church bell camt 
^}^5 if shrouded in the patter of rain. 
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JiUNiTJ EUMAES CHATTElUf— 


In tliQ mombig tlia mttftafiiit of rain booamp grealt^T And stiU gt^aterp 
and no sun rose. 

In thia roinv wfluthor the little girl La aiir neiglibourhood woa at&nding 
quietly by the baleeiiy mile. 

Her sujtof came and said to ber, “ Mother La calling.” She only 
vigorously sboolc her head, her plait of hair avriiag round. Her brother 
came mth a palmer boat and drew her by tlio hand* But she snatched her 
hand away. Bat still her brother pressed her for play. Sha pva bim 
a slap. 

* « * * # * 

It waia raining. The darkness became deeper and deeper. The little 
girl etood atilL 

fn the primeval aga„ at tbe beriming of creation^ the first word awoke 
in the spBeeh of the waters. In tbe voice of tho windi Through millions 
and inillionsof years that word of days lioyond reiuonibrance and forgettingp 
came and called tho girl to-day in tho gentle sound of the rmn^ That is 
why she passed beyond all barriers and lost herself. 

How vast the time, bo w great this worlds tbe life of how many ages on 
this earth I That far-offp that vast magnitude leokotl at tbe face of this 
sprightly girl, under the shadow of tho etond and in tbe gentle sound of 
the rain. 

She tberelore remained standing, with Ker big ayes wide open^ silent— 
as if an image of eternity^ 

Rabindranatb Tagore. 

I 

vr^friij fir? sttw,— tt?i 
(WCT TCT’ I cm\ nnnrin ^iin i 

^Tw? wnr^T? uw/ 

w. *. 

»(4^ic4 vfTJsn 5Tt'—“JT? ?«rt, snr ^f«n, ’jtj Tmi i 
^TT^n? vr<Ts, ^PPf, 'wtF«*nT i 

• • • * '* 

(srr? (^^^nrrraqr 

mrTir ^ OTfe? vw? ^’jt’CT {iti-sT ^ " pf^ ”, 

TT-»r rm (wut arsT '* ♦nsr^t ” i 

(51 *nrr5Ti v?rPT? PRT, “ff5rcPir fsfsFcrr i "Jt? 

(IR ^^fTSTtiTJ <^(131, (44r«1 1 

■*rrw (!ff«( (5|J‘ (sit^ri9 Tnrr'rrir (?f^a "s? ft? 

PTf?t:?—“fiP? F? « FT? 5rs FTiwt 

(FT^ "^TW "WPFi^T, FSTtSI? FtTST fffZ^ TRl-rSPH I 
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rtiiZ^ ■sf^T ? : t 

-trr:^ »3 r< f T y( •fW^csn Tsfrrtr ^ i 

j^ira wnr ■srr^'fT^ «rt»fc'f? 

c^re«i I Ji^&i feTs? f'fCT 

3r?rTFt^?? ^ f^f?r<f j^st i 

grra off’^f ff?wT«csrt «rwr5 
zpT^ ^«i?T «rr? ^tTfe^r ftr^r i 
^ ctTf^r, 'j<ua ii i? i ^ 5ICT/ nTsrra? (Mtflt? 
((rtfrs i 'an? fnt^ "Tar ’Sj^ 

fire? I 

srear? iiT?i <ire ?f ?f=re? <?13 ^rt? *1 1 

M ^ m * * 

?tirai? gi igt cif ? ^TTsT? ore?)® ?T?T^?r? f?fn4 »re? ?t3 

?Tf^ I 

^ Jit^ ^51T? " *n W1#CP " I cn f^?af *rr?i 

wfsaf, ?T? c?^ ?r*T I iPT^reor? f^? "Sf? "ST^ 'ST? TTs 

ire? ^TlfRI I t? ?T5 ftrfire? fi*t?t I ^ '^t? "bT^ C?5Tr? vz^ 

«4;a 3iT*rer i ?tr? ■<? ?T*r? ?f*re? fire? i 

• • • • • 

^ » t ft g I iT^?T? wrein 'flpf 1 <?r?fe fr? »Tf^^ i 

irtfif sren sre? ^r?? ??1 cw^nfisr? «C5i^ 'bt?t?, ?t«?ti 

a-- 

I C?Tft’ a?|? *n? ?Tr? ■'T?"' f??I?5i(? ’af ala ?*n 

?Tif5rt? ?^n 3 C? i (sre?ferf «ar*T 'sT? fire? i « n?? r*^T? 

«r?t? gr? fsre? ^c? c^ i 

T 9 TS ?T?r, T9 -^TWn^, ^ ?C^ ?? 1 

cst^^ f??t^, i?fw 4#" ??^ <*re?^ ?5?? fire? 3^t?PT, i?^?? 
^?T? afNf I 

^ IT^ T9 T? (PT? r*<’sj’'i 
■tffsin I ^ 

31^ t 

[The above erticle is Imsed on ft paper road before the General 
Phonetics Glass at the University CollegCt London, on October 29, 1019. 
The author expresses his best thsnte to Mr. Daniel .tones tor kindly 
looking through the proofs, and for many valoable oniendationa and 
suggestions.) 
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ON THE PMONOLOOT OF THE MALAY AND NEGEITO 
dialects spoken in the MALAY STATES OF 
LOWEE SIAM 

By R, J. Llovd, aUt., M.A,, RRS E., 

Hon. Rciwlef in PhonotiL^s in the University CoUego^ LiveriJOoU 

Mr. W. W- Skmt, M.A., the lender of Jho Cambridge University 
Exploring ExHitioii to Loi^or Sism In 1809-1900, has placed in niy 
hantl*^ for detailed esaniiiiatlon the trnnseriptiotia and phonographic 
records of a number of native songs and chants. They were gathered 
by him in the States of Fatanip KeiantaUp and K«lah,and are therefore 
chiefly iiordcd in the ^lalay dialect of tho^e States, which presents very 
intetesting phonolei^lcal differences from Standard Ma^ay. But they also 
compriso speclinona of strange primitive chfliits, sung by remote and 
fugitiva Negrito tribes (S&niang and rangen)t end worde^lp of conrsci in 
thoae langneges^ 

For linguistic purjjosea the written traniscriptioitSi with Mr, Skeat's 
oral cDinjLienti^p proved more sorvireablo than the phonographic rocords. 
The phonographic record of co&soneuto ia never entirely perfoct^ and the 
wax evlinders, on which the record is inscribedi had in this caee been 
exposed at timea to tro[iaca| hoat+ which had led to deterioration. In some 
caaes they seemed to have loKt their exact cylindrical shape, in othora a 
physical change, resembling cryatalliKitifliDj fioenied to have been eet up 
in the substance of the cylinder. This was enough to make their rendering 
of speech-sounds untTU3tworth3% and often quite vague, but not to destroy 
the musical iinpresAions, which are always much dae[rt)T than the phonetic. 
Tho vowel impressions also remained much clearer than the consonant 
impressions, and for the same reason—they are alw'ays much deeper. 

The folio wing are the principal Slalay songs recorder L They are given 
here in two forms, interlLned with each other. Tito line is first given as it 
would be printed in Roman type in Standard ^ralay% and then as it is 

^ Hits paper wn* wrilten hy lha lalo Dr, K. J. Uoyil Lc Mav, Its trhiuf 

inLerest heA in the fact thmt it COnUins the first reprfxllictton in pbqcieLic 
tniiiKcriptSoci of text's in tlialectsof tbe Korth ot tha Silalay Pflninniila-r "The Stales- 
of Kelantan and H may bo meiaEoned, ikro now nnder British protCctEOn, 

having b*6n Ctded by Siam ft few yoara ago. A l»rtion of tlie original liaper. 
including tho twxl (liolh romanited mid io plioneiic L mitKHpticn} fttid iranslatba 
of tho Negrito flongo referred to btdow, wil^ iwith tho BUlbor'if pormitaionf 
ineerporaC 4 >d in Skeat k BJag^Jen*! i7nCe# fAi- Main if iknmuia, oufl Lao 

iherefore not been reproduced hero t 3ee, ospcciolly, op. eit,, vol. i* pp. 62^-1+. 
and vol. ii, pp. I2^t-:i(h A few minor aUerationn have boon niado in tLo pajwr by 
Mr. W. W. Skoat (who cokLaboiatwl with lir. Lloyd in preiiojing it), and I bavd 
lulded a few footnotoa. which I havo iuiiialletl,—C- 0. B. 
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It, hUtYTi — 


proiiouncod hy PaUn'i and KdUntJiii *r singers. Y&t the latter 

purpose the alphabet; ajid aigna q\ tlio Associittion Fhmitiftie I 
bam beeu omployed^ the values of which will be gatherfMl from the 
ejcpIauatfODS et loot. An; Buglisli translation Le also intorliued. 

Son^ (for nmn mid woiuaii) hy Cbo Bab^ of Lnbok BodiL^ KMab+ 

Hr. Line L Sireb kuufng nioleh sa-junjong^ 

'si:Hh 'ktirnin "mudi^ OA^djU'nd^u'n, 

Fair <ind bcaut^ut gimus th^ UtnUvim on its ^rops, 

2. Biroh iN)bah dalom bdlobar^ 

'siirih ^rA’b^h b*'tu:Jtav 

And Us kavesfail into th^ undergrowth. 

3. Piiteh killing moleh fa* tniiggang, 

"pu:tib 'ku:Qiti ia'> 'tA gti iip 

Fair and beouteoits are gmr looks, to whom I gkid, 

4. Ba-ekor gajak ahon^ ta* tiiksr. 

'vUkix- *90 dpb ia‘> ^tu:ka\ 

Arid twt to be exchanged tmn for an sIcphanVs 

Sbe. Line Biirong pdooi ekor-nya llbal^ 

'bu:ru’ii 'pu:aQ’ H'ku'nj> d*bci 
See yonder the broadda ikd 

2- Tt^rbimg tlrs^Ut di-ebabimg kayu I 
*tu:a*|i? di'"tfA'b^^ 'ka jat 
Bow it Jties to hide itself in the fork of the frr^ / 

3* Chittp^ a^nmai gcoek-lab r^bab, 
a^'ru'tia: gi:si? l^h 'gAbu'^t 
Blow ye theJhUe mul scrape the fiddle^ 

in Adek nak ulit ahang ti^rodti, 

^^■dL■^ ^d.’ 1L^ *a:b^" b*'rado. 

dwJ / will luU mg tore to sluniber. 

There is no record of tbe niiL^ije of the abciv% aongi;: tbc phouogr&phio 
recoiN.1 m a apoken one, and far from dear, 

Patani Song (six versea for woman and man alternately) by To' Sin- 
She. Lino L Kain Bali eongkut di^pintUt 
ke'in %A’b' *ao;k\r^ di^^pi:tu% 

lour Balt [ijj. by the dooncayt 

t* Pintu daJam tada pOnyelak. 

^pi:tu 'dA'l® ^toido'? p*n*iA^l3f’^. 

And your inmr door is unbarred. 

* NormiiJly Hup.—C. 0+ B, 
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B^ang b5r]ftfiji tidak bapto^ 

W'd®' bA^d3A'd3i' '|i;d3''^ Wghla-j 
Wh&n WA pli{fht^ cur vcti% it was mt w. 

4. Liikh blit^babang iidab bewak 1 
"itidS'h bA^tJi'b^' liids'k 
You with lac€4imrd*s foTkMks tC7igiM ! 

Http Lioc X. Tiijab bulir bin tang kfrtikut 

"tiLd^n h 'bu:ti' k-\\i:k:>'p 

Tinre are sci^u stars of the Pleiads, 

^p Jatob E&-botiT ka Mimjapoblt; ^ 

'd5^:tu^li sA^birti' kHv'ttio:d53:^phoi^ r 

And me cf tlwmfaU to mirlk in Java ; 

8- Sa^kati bnrailg bainl^a ta* sangka, 

aA'kA'ti' 'bA 'boim^' UP '^o^ka'^, 

^ 0 ^ a pound of ci^iarcoal did I inia^ing^ 

4. T^Iatiisan mailu* k^bapan i^abit. 
ro*'ni:35' 'jna:dn' kA'tfA'p^ 

Yst th^ sw&ei-Jfamurina jras honest the scasmintf bitter. 

She. Line 1* llRk-mAk ini^nggnlai T^mls, 

'ni5'^ 'w5-^ mA"gu:|a' 'r*nuli» 

O mother of mhie^ tchik you cooked the musseh^ 

2. Panggang bClanak b^riialing patong! 

'pA-gjB- b^'Lvn^-^ bA'^jjA'liH 'pQitu'n f 

The bslanak (fish) roasted^ but the patonjff (fish) 

turned round I ^ 

3. Mak-mok jangan siiD-tadgis,i 

V5^ 'tii5^ "djA'u^' mir "tA^gib, 

O mother cf mim^ weep not for me, 

4. ]^tak b^mnak tiida untong. 

'ai3^ rA’na^^ 'fcoisi:*^^ 'u:tu a. 

You bore nw to he an unprejifabk chihL 

HEp Line 1. T^bok-t^baug kayii b€rbb&ng, 

'tA'bu^^ "tA ba "ko ju- b*'hi:b^', 

If one hncke awap at a tree fuU of cavHics, 

2- Mata b^liong bngai d&l^rak.'^ 

'ma:ty 'bA ga: dA^lA 

It is tite way to blunt the edge of one's 

* Ot {iH-bferably) MajapaMi, an aDdent. capita] df Ja^a.—C. 0^ B. 

^ A ptajdf Wdrdfl, ill Malay ldve4anguAg« lij^uifyic^a rivaL 

* i.C, wrtgglpl {remained ali^'A). 

* 1 do not recogtiiie thit word in Sumdard ^[aiay. Perhaps Wo shooid read 
fiidfmhr thrown dowu [and injured^ ” ! — C. 0. B. 
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J. LI^TD— 


3, Dadok mfDampan^ di-bayici or&ng, 

^ 'du:dii > rii*'iiii:p^^ dr'bo'ju v 

Hm I sit in aUcndanct wi otkitr piopk's hHmonr^f 

4i jon^ bermuat s^sak. 

^bci:ga: 'dzun b.v^moQ’? 

-a jitnk has been loaded full to $tir, 

Lint^ h 8arat-^rat pC^mliti China; 

^SA'rQ'^ *SA'm'^ p‘^Ki:bu; 

Overloaded foraccth is your Chimse ; 

Karfliu di-bvtmi^ buok I 

^kATii* d]''bA'tin 'bulb f 

Jnff li /oiirt^fitfrd on the bank that bridges the foam / 

3. Molek aunggob biioga kCnaoga, 

^iDLi:li? '^su-QU'h k^jiA-gS't 

Lovely foTsocih is the kinanga blossom, 

4. Abangnak snntiug tidak bolt^b. 

*ci:b® W:tiii ^birlib. 

But you, my friend m ore n<?^ iite man to wear li in your ear* 

He. Line L Siapft nak toxigok p«mU Unnibft, 

'sa:p:>: n5^ "tigu' 'pA'di' 'hdi:mO\ 

1/ any inilt inspect vty jice-pht, 

2. P^ii sa-langkai chon dong kadoliok; 

'pA'di' 8*"tci:kci: 'tju'du n k*ld:btr; 

A dump of it is ovcrkamng the river-pool ; 

3^ ^lapib nnk tengok bati batubap 
"sQ:p3^ n5‘^ 'tiijn- 'hci:ti‘ 'ba:m»t 
// any icojdd inspect this heart of mine, 

4, Tt^ngok-lali Ian Lai di-kcrck huLqk t 
"tirin b'h "la:ta: di-'kiurr^ %a ba^ I 
Behold r fs foundaUom weovil-eaien f 

The chief musical thctne of this eong^M'hicb ftcura both io the man's 
and ^Ionian's part al various pitcboa, rnns as foUotv'^; it approaches 
more £icarl>^ than aiiy^ other iiortion. of the recor^ls to the regularity of 
Euixipean music:— 



* Lit* **Hoorit>g“, 
















PBOXOLOOY OF TiiE XA1.AT AND NIGRITO %l 


Chara Patani, hy Tp' Sin (a lov« in two four-1ine<l sianir^]^ 
Lint* I- Cbinciliai]|i bSmban di-dalani 1x>kor» 
di'^dAisI' 'bn'kn% 
ire ^JtVe the ^in£^an fniii in the 
2. Tabur bunf;;a di-dakm dnsnfit 
^ta:bu" 'bu go^ dr'dAd^' 

And scittltr bioss&ms in (he orchard, 

:i^. Bukan kumbang btikaii sa ^kor, 

%u k®' 'kiriu^“ %n'kK“ ^ 0 kku% 

But not a hee is here, not a tingle beoj 

4, Bukan bunga bnkan aa-kutiUin.^ « 

^bu 'bii !];>■ %irk£ si^'kn'tiig. 

Xol a flower^ not cvm a single bud. 

Line 1. Apa nak gitna induiti jHinggub 

^a:p3^ ^gii:D3' iiLv^ni:ti ^pA ^ii', 

ir/ifli 11 jc is there in trghtg to etiong a iluice-dumf 
2* Panggiil kerqk nianiRan ? 

^pA’gii' sA^mQ'^ ^ki:rr^ ? 

PitKiieJ togeiJur the sides] liJte a sugar^tmnld f 

5, A pa nak gun a m^mStek aanggnb 

'a:p3^ n5^^ 'gu:a3' lUA'inA tr^ gir, 

irftfli J i^iucking a* a 

4. Snnggui pC^nyumbat tabi luusang? 

"sA-gu^ 4/Q"jti:dia'^ "thoi "inu'&ai 7 
Thai is simply eh>hed^ with ntusi of civet j 
Tlio music ie of a weird nnd wildly impuseioDod cbaractqr^ atill more 
unsteady in pitch, changeful in ke}\ uncertain In melody^ and wanting in 
Bccentuatipn thnn the last- In the phonograpbic rocoTcS thoro ift ft peculiar 
trilling effect in the most passionately uttered vowels of the baaa voice, 
like the trill vvLich is heard in a growl, but more rapid. I attributed it 
to some glottal vibratioiik either a trilling motion of the false chorda or a 
secoiLdary (alow) vlbmtion of the true chordSp superposing ita effects on 
the quick musical vibrations. 8 keat did not romemborj after a lapao 
of nearly two years, to have observed aoytking unusual in the character 
of the singing. The phenornsnon is^ however, too regular to be due to any 
deterioration of the record. 

Womnn^a Song, by To" Sin (consisting qf three lineg)* 

Line 1. Rabat bolokp mabi bfrpualag; 

rA^ha“^ %i:lii'^ bna^t b*^pu:slii; 

The spinning-lohecl jamsf as its spindle whirls ; 

■ lii SUiadafd Malay uiiiiiilly 0. B. 
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a. Apft s#ljab bftti-kti rivsing? 

's'ba-? 'bQ:li:tttT 'ni:sin f 
Whtrcfore litart so uji^uict / 

8. SSbab iitiok riijiai] k^tangkaii Dipg ^! 
'sA“ba'^ Vi:tiici' kA^’t^ika-^ 'nig I 
Because it is A tfOHH^ tig^r I hove caught / 


Duetf foe man and woman, by To" Sin. 

Sun. Lino 1 . P^^tanj^-p^tang ribnt b^rdingong: 

*pA*i^ 'ri:bn’> bA'digiin ; 

At IwiUgki hour the lempcsl howli ; 

2. Ay am m^rak in^layang; 

^a:j^ t^lAsih na-vV^'^ mA^la’/se' j 

a hliA^k /oicVm sigklt the peacock scors ; 

3. POtang-p^tang dudok nij^longong, 

'pA-yi Mmdn-^ niA^lionn^ 

/l< too, I brooding Ail, 

4. Bddab k^kn^li'kii tlngga] bnang. 

*sy:dd‘ ku'k<]:aib kxi 'tiga: 

Since lone has obondoned rtfi 4 i eoit me aside. 

HKk Line L BukJt B^maa biijnr ka-kuL 

'binki? b*Vii:a'h 'bnrd^ir k^lqn?^ 

TPfttfrf hills of B^ruas trojid toward the ^r^a, 

2. Nauipak kyar angin tenggiri*; 

'aaip^-? 'lciL:ia’ 'A-pig 

You iiMir see a sail iit the soiUh-cmt season ; 

8. Hati ifk pnes kita *dak tofott 

'hcufcr to? 'pira^h ^kists- dw^ ^ta:rn?^ 

Unsatisfied mg heart teoHid fcliow after gou,* 

4. Sahaja kita iA* pikir Jegndiri^ 

fl*"hA‘d53- 'ki:t?: ta’> ^pi:ki* kA'di:ti\ 

IFifWt caring what may beemne of myself^ 

The mmic ot thia piece Lb of a quieter chametcr than that *1 the loat 
duet. The prin,cij>al theme id much shorter, and is repeated by both voices 
with eh|;ht variationa at vorr various pitches. Here are two veisiona of 


' it i» ti"! »he “caught a Tartar" salt 

JU?*y).!5 *<« '“Mmj* "Jn (tu a o„, Stacdwxl 

» A ELia|«i^t]cT«jrmht=.iMiu€A in StaniUrd Malav. 

■ Tk^ Uftiittl SLAndora iUlay fur S, E, ii O. B, 

Or, * - [ wQiild follow {thfl prumptingi ol^ my ansaiLflified bemrtr—C. 0, B. 
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theii\Q, others are iitilJ higher ; but tbe ^'aut of regular accentimtion 
lA 80 coiit.plete that It ie impossible to divide the music into bars. These 
are the only in which these lecerds sliow the len^t approach to 

the regularity of European musk ; only quite exceptionally do they seem 
to nih bi n reguiar key and to pessi^ the eight ortlinary notes of the octave^ 




Even hero, however^ there is peneralJy a cm Lous tendency to fall away izi 
pitch, even in short notes ^ whilst the long notos are systematically sung 
in n qtiaveriiig luanncfp lining and falling a Kcniikme at even' bent^ during 
theLr whole diiratiorL. Something of thiH kind occurs oven in reeitc<] iKiotri% 
e.g. in the hrst example given above. Tbo reciter intones it rather thnn 
reaii? it, line liv liiie, ami lie dwells u[>on the rhyming syllable for a 
considerable time in the quavering manner above described. The singers 
sooin incsfliiable of sustaining any note at iU true pitch, at any rats they 
never do so. 

Hut in every rmori some jsart \s sung in no key whatever^ but in a 
loose sort of recilatlvet something intoriuedlate bet ween s|>eccb and song. 
In some records the whuie song, in othcTs by far the groati^r part, ia tlins 
fceitcd or intoncHU No exact time is observed^ nor any exact pitch. Tlic 
pitch glides ujs and down, as in ordinary ajMsoch, but with greater range 
and volume of tone ; it does not Leap from one definite note to aoDtlier, as 
in Eiiro]>can singing. It in n sort of colloquial si^g-song, risltig lit timfs, 
however, to a much more than colloquial force, fn many, if not mast, 
of tbo records tbero is a marked tondcacy to [mseionate climax^ some 
pieces bnishing off with furiouB energy^ 

The songs given above nre nil oeeii, in the phonetic transcription, to bo 
written in rhymed verse, and most of them in four-lined ^tan^s. with 
nl tenia ting rliyines- The lines are lueo^nTed^ not by aynableq, but by 
accents^ four accents to the line. We have plenty of English verse w'hicfi 
to this extent agrees with these in stnictnre, but there is a di€erencc io the 
rhyming syllable. English sIngle-Hyllablod rhymes are nearly alwnya 
accented ; In these song^ they are nearly always unaccented, because the 
accent mrcly falls on the last syllable of a word. It msualfy falhi 
on the last but ano. Kevertheleaa^ accent is fairly strong; otherwise it 
could not be made the basis of their voibe-stnicture. 

Tbe phoTiograpbic records include, however, some Malay songs of a 
more primitive kind, not niilike the Negrito 9<uig$ to lie mentioned later. 
These do not attain to tbe complexity of rhyine nor to the regularity of 
numbered aceonta. One record, for example^ is a kind of chanty to the 
very simple innsic :— 

'OU II, PAKT I. 


a 
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Tbe first bar ift etung a quite irregular number &f Hvllables^ and is of 
quite an irregular kugtti, the supernumerary ayllabU^s being all simg to 
the last note oi tLa bar. The second! bar ia invariablej both in words and 
musicj coQgtitutiiig a aort of fixed refrain at tbe end of every lino. The 


worths fleeoi to be A*j^. 

The general impression produegd by the musicia tliat it Ls not produced 
with much view to pure musical enjaymeut^ but rather as a vehicle of 
emotion f either plaintive or imasiouato^ The uttcrauce of the muain ie 
Hubordinatod, whenever necoftsaryt the utterance of the w ords. Some- 
tliuHi thesa are given with rasping energy. The %*owels nro alway* 
articulated with great piecisiout and the consonanta often with gr^t 
explosive force. Tlic precise artieulfltion of the vowels has a curious 
effect upon the musiCj bdcaune the vew'el-system of thiu disleet Is jKeculinri 
ns will he seen more fully below* It consists of six voweSa^ three vop}' open, 
one moderately so, and the other two Bbiu)rmBM 3 ^ close. A European 
ainger would inBtincUvoly niodify these lust two vowels^ so as to give the 
tone some chance of egress. Not io the ^falay dnger; his object is not 
music but eipreasion. The reault Lb that the nmiiic ia altomatcly launched 
Eurth ill great volume by the open vowels^ and bottled up^ at timga almost 
strangled, by the very close vow'cIh* To a European ear these pent-up notes 
often yield the inipression of j^ainJutly compressed feeling; the words 
seem to issue from betw'cen cknehod teeth^ sonietimes almost in n savago 
lialf-chokcd howL But the Malay words do not quite support this 
impression i it seoms rather to be a struggle between articulation and 
niuMCf in which these dose articulatioits maintain a stem grip ti|POti the 
egresa of tone, ^iusically the effect is most peculiar: it is like the rapid 
and erratic opening and shutting of the nwidblxix of an organ. 

Alliteration h evidently considered to bo an adornment by the Malay 
poet. The instances of ** apt ailitemtinn^s artful aid" are quite 
too numerous to be sltogethor accidenfal* Hut its employment is quite 
unsyntoniatic* 

Vowels vars' from Jong to abort without undergoing^ as in Engliidit 
distinguishahle change iu quality. They are not sharply dividoii into long 
and short ■ iu iiiany syllables they are of an lutermediDto length. Accent 
seems to have some influence on length; accented vowels are rareUv if 
evcf^ quite short. 

The singular and soanty vowol-aystem is made up «4 follows. I give 
the phonoBc symbol ol so that readers nmy be able to read off 
the phonetic rendering for themselves. (Iu tho above transcriptioiis tbe 
double dot (:) after a sound has the effect of iiiakuig the sound bug. The 
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fifii|Lcl<3 dot ]i[L5 ilie SAnid olTe^t as in muBje, it makes tha fiouod Jialf aB long 
again. Accenti is marked with the usual sign, but it is placed in its lo^^icaJ 
position, hefare the HyllBble to be accented.) 

q ^ a in 

^ — o/fi in Fwocli PFirtfii. 

3 — 010 in /Aiu: iieeintt lo occur usually i*i BvlIalJes: it becomes 
and the Hoand of Freueb onp after any nasal 

couBonantp m, Jij or i}p and ia then written phonetically 

A « in tuf/. 

i = etf in /^, lint much diwer^ closer than in French fine ; the teeth 
seein to be cjuite set. 

n^oc in ftooft but much closer; closer than in French ; teeth 
iijis well rounded. 

This v'owcl system contrssts strongly with tliat of Standard Malsy^ 
Jt is clear at a glance that the latter is tlie older of the two. The dialectic 
n represents two vowels in Standard Malay^ the u proper and the So also 
the dialectic i repreaeats two ** standard ** vowels> the t proper and the e^ 
It m much ra.-der to stip|iose in both cases that tiio two vowels became 
levdied in a latKir dialect into onop than that one erigmaJly identical vowol 
should branch ofl quite capricionaly into two.^ So al^o the change from 
attff to ^ is feasiblOp mid well supiKurtod by example ; the contrary change 
is unusual, and so far as I knoWp unexampled. Pboiictioians will detect 
other similar signs that the StandarilSIa lay is an oldcTp not a newerptype of 
the languagOp and that this dialect iniiat have begun to diverge from the 
comniDu stock when it was already pronounced very milch us the Standard 
Mid ay is at present. The latter would therefore appear to have been 
upheld by strong conscTviag influefices, during the time wdneh this ^lialect 
baa roqnirod to ilovelop itself, 

\Vu now see how this dialect has acquired its curiouA altcma^on of 
volutninons and attenuate^! tone. Tlio half-open vowels^ e and o* have 
been eliminatedp of^ rather, merged in the very clc.se i and ii. Two new 
vowels ie and 3 have been dcvelDpcd, both of a very open type. Hence 
wo have a language whoso vowels are all either very close or very open, 
with the results already noted, 

1 base theso and some further remarks as to sound-chango on the 
Standard orthogtapliyt coupled wdth the oral explanationB of Mr, 8keat, 
The phonographic records contain nothing of Standar^l Malay. 

The consonant-Byitom of thlsfiialai:t is i.^]iiat]y interesting,both in itaelf 
and in tho changes which it exhibits from Standanl Malay. I again couple 

1 Ttkis mtkY bo true u regards oarbuo bat the comporisotii of the 

hagnjAges of thia faiiiily tends m aboir thnt in iiwnv enses (pArticiiUrly closed 
Kiml jqyllablaa) i anci u are Lbo earlier sounds, and tbat in this respeei iIvb 
Standard Malay (which in the main rerKreataU ibe pronwncifltioft of the ^uthoE 
the Peninaula) ifl less arcbaic than that of the S'orthflrn dialeeta.—C. O. B. 
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With the description of oack ^utid the simibol used for it in the above 

tranHcriptioivfi. 

C, k, the toneleee stops, all exists and though sharply exploded, are free 
from any audible aspiration. 

by d, g, the toned stops (^, as in a™ also promptly and strongly 
exploiled, giv'ing* in forcibly sung passages, an audible glide 
belwoan the i!onsonant and lollowing vowel. In d thi^ glide 
Boomed to praoeud from a so-called ^Momal ” articulation^^ 
i+e, from ati application of the bbda of the tonii^io to the upper 
teeth, as in French^ rather than from thatoE the tip of the tongue 
to the upper gums, as in llngliah. If the d is “ dorsd ", the 
t will certui.iily be dorwil, too* TIi# phoaoj^^ihic t waa quite 
coneiiitCcnt with thia fliip|)o!sitioii, though it was not clu3.r oitougli 
to eoTtfirm it with certainty, Thcro wore stiong passagett in tlic 
songs, whore the h, d, g, became almost afTricet-e, through the 
strength ol the glide, i.o. they acquired a tail of fricAtivo souitd, 
b becomiitg very likn to; and so with the othen. But this nmy 
only occur in impanaioned utterance* 

Tft, n. I), the nasnls, seem to corrMpond exactly to the stops; they are 
exactly the sounds which would be produced by roleaBing the 
6. d, j of the dialect through the nose. The n, therefore, is 
dorsal , the otheni arc as in Bullish. The g is used freely as 
an initial and medial consonant* In English we never use it 
a« an initial, and only sparingly in nwdial poBltioiis. It ia our 
fi^ in stn^. 

j, s, f, 5. are the only fricative coDSonanta, and the two latter do not enjoy 
ail inde^ndont existence. They appear only as the second 
olonient in the conaonantal diphthonp, (,/ and dj. There is no 
/ore, nor even s. The sound indicated by jla that of the English 
y consonant. The Aotinds of tj and d5 are each heard twice in 
the English words, cAurcjS and 

(. os beard in the phonograph, was distinctly " doreal '■ in character. This 
strengthens the evidence that the t and ii are donwi. It is 
hardly powible for ihe d and I in any language to be " doisal ”, 
and the t and m not so. There are certain affinities of articulation 
which a™ practically invincible, liecsuse based on some organic 
habit which affects more sounds than one. In this case it is the 
habit of applying the tip of the tongue flatly, not pointe<llv, to 
the opposing Aurfaccs, 


' III Steiulard Mnky thii is aijpiirently not the cajw.^C. O, B. 
[a StiaiUrJ .ilalay thiHie Are not iiiecisetv the 

rhoagh very nekrty so.—C, O. B. 


Miiaeatm English. 
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r wdl trilled, blit the phonognipbic record waa not crisp enougb to 
show whether it was a tongue-trill, like the SfOtch^ or & uvular 
trill, as in PuriBian French. Mr. Skeat thinka it is commonly 
uvnlnn 

fi occiiis just as freely in final as in initial positions. This is always so 
in Standard ilalayp Imt in this dialect some speakers suhEjtlltite 
it for a final s. The artictilatien of h is always of a somewhat 
fugitive character i a sort o( A may be produced by Rligbtly 
constricting the voice-passage at any point w batever^ and then 
forcing the breath. The intercbangeability with « saggc-sta that 
the iioriiial h ia foraied by a constriction not far from tbe front 
of tbe month. That would mean an aiticnlatioD such as would 
be obtain Ed by sufficiently rela^ri ng the aitictilaiion of cA in 
Goriuan icA. 

?j tbe glottal catch p which in Uomanized Standartl Malay is represented by 
final k, ia here substituted for all the stops {p^ f, jl> &, d, j), 
final, without exce|nion. It is Itself a toneless stop, te fmmo 
which the two vocal chords aro shut and openeilp exactly as the 
lips are abut and oiiened in framing A p. It is frequent in German 
as an initial sound be lore vowcISp though it is never printed 
or written. 

tr: there seems to be no w aonnd, distinct from the very close h already 
described, but BUeb a Sound lends itself Bometinies^ as did tbe 
Latin w. to consonantal uses. 

A comparison with Standard 3!aky shows here, as in the vowels, 
some remarkable transEformations, These transformations occur cMofty 
at the end of words, or, at tjmes, of syllable, Kot only are all final ntopa 
transEormed os noted almve, but final f and r seem also to disappear^ 
leaving a Longer vowel behind them. All nasals disappear after the open 
It vowel, Ltequently leaving a nasal vowel in its place. After the close 
vow-ek tbo nasal consonants do net disappear, but^ becomsi fi,and n and 
01 became g. Final s becomes A. Hardly a single final consonant escapes 
destruction or alteration. 

It has long seemed to me that the “ dorsal articulation of f, d, n, 
and I was favomed by bmeliycephalic races, and the ** coronal" (pointed) 
articulation by liobcliocephalic mcea. Tbo doUcliocophalic. man has not 
only a lunger head, but a longer palate and a longer tongue than the 
brachycephalic. Consequently it easier for him to hollow and ui^curl 
bis tongue, ss demanded by the “ coronal " type of srticularion, whilst 
the shorter, rounder tongue of the braebycephalic man is more fitted for 
the fiat “ dorsal ** kind of contact. I therefore asked Mr. Skeat whether 
these people were not braehycephalic^ and was pleased to find that 
they wore. 
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A niinoritY of tlic tranHcribetl ftonga niid pbonogniphic neeordfl are not 
in the Malay language, bat in theapeech of eortabi Nagrito tribea (Semang 
and t^angaii) who are (ound litrfehar inUnd. Thair wandering hftbitB and 
8h>Ti€33 of 8 tmiigera nmcla tlio tmk of obtaining tha tranaenpUona and 
records an oxtremelj dilEcuU one,^ The vowel flyatein ahown tii the 
Kegrito 8 cingii is a much richer one than that of tho PatanL-Eelajjtnii 
dialect of l^IelaVp but the eonsenant flystooi ia so very nearly the 
sama as to warrant the eitip|wition of some cau^l coniio^cion m 
the phonolog)^ of the two Utiguages^ The Xegiito vowels nre i, e, 

fi^ Q, At 5 ^^ and Approximate EnglLi^b key-words for the 
ftrflt eight are feet, faU^ i sounds 

are purer, as in Italian or French, The vowel hi the French vowo! in 
feu, and the £ vowel is very like the French vowel in Jffl, but same what 
less open in articulation. The i and u do not display that abnormal 
constriction which was hear<l in tlio Malay dialect. Hence there is room for 
a clear digtinctlon Ijetwcen the i vowej and the jf (Eng. coneonantp as 
well as between the u vowel and the ip consonant^ Boaidea this good list 
of vowelSp there are also three diphthongs, oii^ and ni. In all the 
Malay records examined thi^re waa but one mstance of a diphthong (oi% and 
that seemad to have arisen in nn accidental way, by the collnp^e of nn 
intervening consonant. 

But the coincidence of the two consonant eyHtoms is remarkable. 
They have the aame stops, g, the anme nasals^ m, ni, the last 

very frequent and often initial; apparently the eanie / and r, and the same 
J and y, fouml only in the same combination tj and dy- They havo the 
same often final, and the same s, without a e. They neither of them have 
nny / or i\ Both possess a / coruionout (Eng. i/), though in the Malay it 
hardly difers from the close i vowoL The only pal|>able distinction is 
that the Negrito records possess a distinct ur consonant, of a'hich there is 
no clear Instance in the Malay ; the Malay though very like ip in sound, 
seems always to constitute a syllable, and is therefore still a voweL 

^ Here, la the origiiaat, followed tlie portion whivh lids bean ercEnnl; see 
nrac J, O. B. 
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By Sir OEORf^E GriersdXi K 

TX Vol. 1, Part III., of tlie Batkiin (pp. I f!.) Mr. Grunt Brown has 
given El vuluuble account of the Kudus of Burtuu, and, after 
comparing tlieir speech with several other cognate Tibeto-Bnmian 
languages^ lias been unable to ix ita exact classlRcatloiL Perhaps 
the foUowing note^i inay help to decide the question, 

Thu Xatha District oi Burma, in which the Kadua are fnimd^ lies 
close to the St^ite of 5!miipiir, This latter is one of the mast polyglot 
tracts in Iiidia. With an urea of about BpOTK) square miles and a popula¬ 
tion of some l^S5tOOOp it ia the proud possessor of aLvteen or seventeen 
languages — Kuki-Chin^ Kagn, Xagu-Bcnio, Burmc^ji aiul 

Aryan. The lauguage of the r ulin g classes is Meit'eh a tongue belonging 
to the KIlki'Chin group, and fonuing a luik between it and Kachin, 
Amongst other elements of the |) 0 {>ulatiou there are certain servUe 
tribca named Liii or r/>i, who have languages of their own, which are 
quite distinct from Mcit*ei, and, indeed^ from any other form of 
speech found in the State. The principal Lui languages are three— 
Andm, Scngniai^ and ChaireL Of these^ Andro and Sengmai are 
closely connect^b wldle Chairei seems to belong to some different^ 
as jet unidentifieflt group. The correct affiliation of Andro and 
Sengiuai is also an unsolved puzzle, although they certainly belong to 
the Tibeto-Bunuan family. The (a^mparative vocabular}^ given below 
will, I think, show that they are closely connected with Kadii. 

I have sptjken of these LCii languages as if they were current at 
the present day ; but this is a matter of some doubt. During the last 
half-centur)' the influence of ileit'ei has becojiie w idely sprcacl over the 
whole State^ and has apparently superseded them. At least do Lui 
languages were reported to me for the Linguistic Survey of India, 
nor arc they referred to in cither of Jfr. T, C. Dodson^s valuable w'orks 
on iianipuT.^ For our present purposes wb must therefore treat them 
as extinct. There are, however, excellent vucabuisries of all the LBi 
languagCB in Major W* 5IcCulioch''s Jccouni of the V^iktj Muimipotjef 
published in C^akutta in 1859, in the SelMiom/mm the Records of tic 
Goifrfw^t of liidia {Fom^n Deparimeni),’^ and from these I have 

* rflf David Nmt, Xttf/it Ti-S*e* MAcmilUii, 

ItU 1. TLe former gives much i tiforintiitiQU tl'M} Lai tHLos, 

^ O41 l\ la ¥pill tw found an oeedant cf ihe Lai tribe. 
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excerptolp sm> far ns they cdulcl be foiiutU the Aiidro and Scnginai 
wprda corresponding to the Eadu words given by i!r, Gmnt Brown. 
I have quoted Major Mc€ii]luch*s words exactly a8 they appear in hb 
\'ocabuUu^^ witb bis cild-fasbioned spelling. Ho states that:— 

** a is pronounced as in Italian. 

^ II II M tlo. 

i II „ short. 

0 „ I, as in* tone \ 

"I „ „ as in * (no 

To this may be added that his no is pronounced as in '* moon 
and his ee as in "feel The word “ Andro” he splk **Undro'\ 
Mr. Grant Browii^H Kadu words are given, as in his listj in phonetic 
spellingp 

Andro and Sengmai ate so inneb alike that I have put them both 
into one eolumn. \Mien two ccjuivalents^ separated by a commas are 
given for an EogJish word, the first h Andro and the second Sengmai. 
Otherw'iiM? the word is the same in both languages. After making the 
neceasaTy allowances for the diffcrencea of spelling, the close relation¬ 
ship between them aod Kadu will strike the moat casual observer. 

S<ifar, I have shown that Andro, Sengmal, and Kadu belong to one 
Tibeto-Bnnnan gronp^ w'hich, omitting Chairel Jroni conaideratioiiK 
we may cal] the " Lui Group Tlib group is distinct from the neigh¬ 
bouring Kukl-Chin, Kachbi, and Eaga groujis, and most be given an 
independent standing. Ita origin anti its relatiotiship to other Tibeto- 
Bumian groups are, at present, myatories thatj perhaps, will never be 
solved. I ean only suggest that the fact that the Loia are serxile 
tribes shows that they arc probably dciiccnded from early Tibeto- 
Bumian inhabitants of ^Manipur, before that country was occupied by 
the Meit'eis, This would leail u$ to look upon their condition as 
|}arallel to that of the Ski, Ijasbi^ Mam, and P‘un tribes of Hurma^ w'ho 
appear to have been either temnanta left in Xorthem Burma by the 
ancestors of the present Burmese iti their migration from the North 
into Southern Burma, or else were tribes of the same origin os the 
Burmese, who left Tibet soon after them. Similarly, it looks as if 
the Lnis were survivors of an early Tjbeto-Burman immigration from 
the North left stranded in Manipur and hx the neighbouring parfj^ of 
Burma, and in later years overwhelmed by subsequent invasions. If 
this is the case, I fear that there is little chance of tracing the connexion 
of their language with any particular group; for these non^Uterary 
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Tibeto-BurmaD langiingej^ change so raclicAUy in the course of a few 
centuries, that the tongue of aa isolated group of tribea rapidl}’' loses all 
Tei^iublanee to those uith which it is hiKtorieaUy connected, but from 
contact wdth w'hich it has been barred by distanec or other 


circnnistancesi.^ 




Aj^Liao Jisn Se.vusiai 

Kj&di: 

One 

hatA 

nu' 

Two 

kocDgha 

k»teg' 

Three 

shmnba 

s'um" 

1 

nga 

go- 

Thoii 

nung 


He 

took, h^ro 

hig' 

Hand 

tttkhoOp tahoo 


Foot 

taka, tiimpba 

to- 

Nose 

siinaootee> sanoong 

s'^nQ- 

Eyo 

meet 

ine'^ 

Month 

&hoon 


Tooth 

sho* shoo 

s'swq' 

Eat 

ka HU 

kaua^ 

Hair (of bead) 

hooniee 

bu' 

Hoad 

hoonmg 

halag' 

Belly 

pook 

lion'^ 

Back 

lotna, loobal 

k%^ag* 

Iron 

Ben» a^l 

seg" 

aold 

kiiudoonoug 

nun' 

Silver 

oDj ug&n (Shufi) 
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pm 

Father 

n pa, a po 

aivQ’ 

Mother 

a me 

aine^ 

Brother (elder) 

l>ahoo rmseo 

aiini' 

,, (younger) 

Alien mtsw 

ossT’ 

Sifltor (older) 

ana loochnl 


„ (yotiniter) 

apee chill 

Ban' 

Mall 

tcekBAhorar teokhora 

halo%'Qi babwQ' 

Wonutn 

teeksa yahoo 

i^aT' 

Son 

Baija hom^ sa bora 


Daughter 

saija yahoo, sa yahoo 


Sun 

*chameet 

same* 


t There lire cmm on rworcl in whieh n (wJoriv which mfgrflicHl to an 

liilh in two gcnerelions Bpoke a Innguftge that wm nninteUi^ble to 
members of the parent trHw. Erdn in the caj* of MsiL'ci, a litorurf langnugcp 
the ancient jipeoeh. preiverted In laanuaeripUin i« unintelligible to apemkert of tho 
3b[cit^«l of the present dap. A bo< 34 fi[i*ciinon of the s*me *torp toIA both In 
ancient and in modern Mcit'ei will bo found in Mr. Hod&on'a {p|J4 ISSfr.)* 

Xo toHniblanoe cati lie §«n betw^een the iwa diiiteetflr 
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Rxiium 

Moon 

Star 

Fire 

Hou?ie 

Horse 

Cow 

Cat 

Fot^l (og^cock) 

Go 
Eat ^ 

Sit 

Conif? 

Beat 



KA[>U AKIi ITK ItELATiVES 


jiKt> Brnomai 

Kadu 

sa Kiia 

s'^dci' 

f^ngUD Bee 

u'ntf'Jj' 

Hifl] 

wall" 

me 

we' 

kern 

tem* 

shoortMk 

a‘&ba“ 

sokf ngo 

tiiot;*' pa" 

kee 

ti' 

himg gen, baljec^k 

han'/l" 

00 (^eti) 

11" 

oojeok Ba 

ir^e^a'a' 

BA 

nti^' 

flbai, saro 

iou^ 

tODgp tbong 

tWij* 

lee 

Ir 

tan 

tag' 

eect ahee 

r*' 

ee 

i" 

kumo, kurmo 
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TUKKANA GRAMMATICAL XOTES AND TOCABULARY 
By Juxos Bakton 

INTRODUCTORY 

Tlie Turkaim language haa been fitndJed hj Mr* A. C. Hollia (see 
Sir ciiarlos Eliot, Iiitrodiicriou to Holliii’ The Nttndi), though his 
results are apparently uiipubliaheit; and by the lato Hon. A. Bruce, 
whose notes appear to have been lost | a short convpiirat ive vocfibulary 
is to be found in The £fi^nJti Pfetect^rotCf vul. ii,' by Sir Ilurry Johnston. 

Tlie following outline has been compiled through the niedium of 
Ki-Swahili and Suk. A few Turkana speak Swahili badly and Suk 
moderately well, while a number of Suk speak Swahili moderately 
and Turkana well. The shortcomings of the ensuing notes and 
vocabulary are due partly to the disadvantages of this method, partly 
to inexperience and want of philol<^cal and phonetic training. It 
may bo added that'no two Europeans who have come in contact 
with this tribe agree in their rendering of Turkana sounds by the 
symbols of an alphabet. 

Gbn’eblil 

The Turkana are perhaps best dcsscribed ns a Xiloto-Hamitic race ; 
they are closely allied to the Jie, Dodoso, and Karatuojo, and in a less 
degree to the Suk; they arc related to the Lotuka-Acholi-Aluni- 
Wamia-Kavirondo (Ja-Luo) group; and their language lias some 
similanty to Teso, as shown in the lately piiblishefl graiiiinar. They 
are extremely nomadic [Mwtoralists grazing a large area west, south, 
and south-east of Lake Rudolf, and are also somewhat warlike, 
occasionally raiding other tribes. 

Guttural sounds predominate in the speech of the Turkana, and 
their months are never free from saliva even when they are not 
chewing tobacco, which imparts an uimsufllly moist lisp to their speech. 
An end^vour has been made to «Tite the consonants aa in English 
and the vowds a» in Italian. 

h and p are seemingly interchangeable. 
c generally indicates the sound of eh in “ church 
g is always hatd. 

k and g sounds are apt to vary with the age and timbre of 
voice of the person siwaking. Soniethnes it seems doubtful 
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whether the initial sound k k ot the velar naaal tig' (a:; in 
** sing ")—written n’ by Archdeacon Kitching. 
ng often oecurs pa an mitinl before e and i, but ia nearly always 
slurred in ordinary speech. 

s k practically always th ; this lisp has a wet " sound and is 
a Turkaiia characteristic, 
a ia not always substituted for the Engliah w. 
ic is in many words quite distinct from «. 

The Turkana " clip" these words, pronouncing them with a 
distinct “ glottal stop There are two, if not three, dialects, which 
may be conveniently but not altogether accurately defined as belonging 
to the Pastoral, the Agricultural, and Fishing sections. 

The language shows a number of onnmatopceic words, or " eound 
pictures " (see " birds ”, » bark " of dog, etc.); and to a layman is 
coarse lu ita form and poor in its vocabulary. Vowels do not always 
elide. 

Gender 


or 


Sex is denoted by the addition of a ward meaning " male 
" female ”, e.g.; — 

e'iobba^e’tmnik buck impala. 

e’iafotfl-o’ien? doe 

ng ohbai-tig’etttaniio buck impalas. 

>ig'oU>ftai-ng’abcro doe 

e’nifljKi IS not used for male human bemga, but e'kili, pi. iw’ti'ibil:, 
a bero is used for all females. 

N^uhbeb 

The pi. 8uffi.tcs are a, ya, o, go, e, ae, a/, i. t, thi, in, tgo, w; these 
are the more common, there Beema to be no system. 


Article 

The article always seems to be used and to form part of the word ■ 
m rapid speech it is very much slurred. The article is e\ f, or o’ in 
the singular and ng', rarely ng', in the plural. Possibly masculine and 
feminme forms are found (see Sir Charles Eliot, op.'dt.); they are 
difficult to reeo^izc and to explain m inquiry from Turkana, who 
alway?* deny their e?fi.stance, 

Ca»e > 

There is, properly speaking, no such thing as case, thoueh the 
vocative is mdicated by the affixes -jw for the singular and -Jio for the 
IHqralj e,g, 
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0 matt. 

ngiUoko-m 0 

a^b^FQ-ne 0 woniED, 

0 womep* 

A uian b ndd reaped as several as with th*; 

meaning ** I say you ”t tppnwji pU icier<Affm. 

The ipeni^itw is cspfesaed— 

(1) By the use of ngotf> or nffutu, which is possibly a pronoun^ 

e,g. ^'Ifit^nan Gigolo Laroffioiio^ a mm of Loroguiao* 
ng'it Hfiga iigulu Larogumo, the people ol Lorogiimo, 

(2) By the preposition e.g* babii ken l/^nriomoi, the father of 

Loburiomoi. 

(3) By the preposition e^g. a^siklrigfi o Mo ken L^urio7}wij the 

donkey ot the mother of Luhurionioir 

(4) By poaitioOp the possessor following the thing po^essed, 

e.g. f^^aUik LobHrmnoi, the cattle of Loburiomoi. 

The laab Is the most usual. 

* 

Substantives 

These do not jseeen to be divisible into ciasaes^ 


Adjectives 

The saiue remark applies. Th c relative pronoun seems to be omitted 
in most cases. The adjective follows the substantive. 

Proxouxs 
1. Pergomd 

“• m 

&gon. we 

ion. ye eih. 

ngdh. they keth^ 


2 . Ptme^ive 


my 

okan 

ngnlu-kan. 

they 

ekon 

ngulu-kon^ 

hiflj etc* 

ekm 

Ttgnlu-kinu 

ours 

ekothi 

ngnln-kothi. 

yours 

rktUh 

ngidn-ktiih. 

theirs 

ekech 

ngidu-kecti. 


e.g. akwam-kan, my spear l nfaiwarath ngutti-hothii my apeara« 


f 

thou 
hOp etc. 
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3. Jkmoii^tradi'e 


this 

tbiit (ne^r) 
that (remote) 

o.g. a'kikng-en, thu knif:^; 
htcai~fje^ that (near) place^ 

4. 

I mjisiflf 
tliou tkyself 
he, etc.^ himself 
wa imfselvea 
ye yourselves 
they themselves 
I by myself 
thou by thyself 
he by hiinsdf 


~dii or -nff(d, 

-dtiwi. 

those koiveai but 

Rejtexive 

uf^on~dopi. 

eth-nffiUjirk* 
k€th~}tgil{ptl\ 
agon-bon^ 
hn-lxm. 
iigefh-b&n. 


^A, -h. Of ngol 

-tga 

^tjoga 


etc. 

5. 1tdniiv€, —Sing* umi, pi. fi/tt, i^^ltingunan nna ejot^ the man 

who is gootl; ng^etmiga utu ^ol, the men idio are goed. The negative 
is nge %tm nffe €joi, the man who is not good. 

6. Indefinite .— chi. Sing, cthi eHunfpAnan^ a different man; 

U'C^i ng'etungfi, in the pluraL 

ITie one * . , the other ichi . . , ichi. 

Each man e liinffanm (fen* 

Every man ng'eiunga dun. 

AH men ng^flunga da dm. 

Both cfe dfen mteati. 


6. InterrogaiU:^ Pfoaauns 
who ! jp^ii ? whose ? a-ngai ? 
ngai-ayfm I who h this ? ngai-eik i who are these ? 
a-ngaido ! whose k thia 1 a-ngaidti ? whose are these ? 

^^'hen ngai ia used objectively it follows tlie verb, e,g. nagen ngai ? 

to whom will you give (it) ? 
what 1 nga 1 
what is this I ? 

what do you wact I erngin-ntjo ? 
whieh ? fffi 1 and ? 
of what sort ? ! 

of what sort is this ? fJto-ni^i-fe ? 
how much ? how many i fi£|icr^i I 
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Regular Verm 

Sir Charles Eliot (op. rit^^ p. ss.xi) states that verbs in Turkaoa 
are duidcd into two classesj those beginning with iV and those 
beginning witli any other sounds and exemplifies the conjugation of 
the present tense ai the verb cham. to love*” ThiSp save in its 
loot, was not reeognked by Turkana, Allow ances ate necessarj'^ in 
endeavouring to leooHl tenses, as it is nearly imjKKaiible to explain 
their value to nntives, especially through the niodium of a language 
foreign to both, 

Indicaii€^ 

Person is marked by tlie flufRxecl pronoun^ it is often omitted * 
especially where there is no doubt as to the person meant* The 
negative is fonned by prefixing nyc, the vowel being elided. 

1. Pfe^Ht Teiise. I heat, 
sing, emmynn* pL kemn-fkou^. 

erar-fon. emr-cfA. 

erarf-ttye/A. erurUi-kclh. 

Xegative^ etc* 

2* Future Tense. 1 will hear, 

Apimrently this tense is only indieated by the use of a word 
denotmg the future with the preaent tense^ e.g. alothi muir I will go 
to-morrow. In this tense the pronoun seems to be dropped, |>ossibly 
the context is usually a Bsofficient guide to the Hpeakcr's tueaning^ 

3. Present Per/eH Tense. I have heard, 
sing, ayra-nymi. pi. iem-lkatea. 

eru-im. ero-ciA, 

era-iiyf^A. era-leih, 

4* Iinj)erfeei Tense. I was hiring, 
sing. cmnV-flyoJi* pi. kerurk-Uum'ia, 

erarit-ion, emrit-eih. 

erant-nffeiA. erant-ielh , 

Adim Voice^ Condithnat 

The pronoun is retained as in the indicative. The negative -uye- 
is inserted, its vowel being elided. 

1, FteMui feme. If, ete.j T hear, 
sing. aRi-crtu'-oyoM. pL mi-kerariAhowa. 

mi-er^r-im . md^ir^L 

an i-erari-n^th . mi-emri-kdh , 

Negative ani-n^-erar-arjon^ etc* 
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2, Pnat Tense. If, etc., 1 had heunj. 
sing, pi am-kera-thwm. 

OHi-Jcerti-iott. (ini-iera'eth. 

ttni-kera'ngeiii . ani-kfra-iceth , 

Adia Voice, SubjtttKth'e 

This was not traced; iinjumea showed that kntiri, because, was 
used with the infinitive. 

Aciiiv. Voice, fnfimtire 

Tbw U nppareatlv formetl by prefiiiiig nJl-i- to the root, and 
affixing -t, eg. tiki-tar-i, to dig [ akigum i, to shoot; tdi latfir-i, to 
wa.sh ; to walk. 

.4c/iiic Vofloe, Imjsmsiiiv 

Apparently the toot of the verb is used where the iiieaning is 
imperative in every sense ; where more than one person is addressetl 
■to is affixed, e.g. tofo/, go t Aihirt, nm ! njwftA, look out! 
h'hirr-to, it^ik-to, etc. 

The pronciun is sometimes ntliied lor emphasU. 

PfKsive Voice 

This is indicated by the infixes Atai- (preaent), -itHn- (past), (he 
pronoun fwing retained. In the negative nye- is ptcfj.vw!. eliding its 

vowel r 

L Prei^nt. I am struck, 
sing. Icarcm-itai-ai/on. pi. fo^iram-ttoi-tAoifyi. 
karam-iiai-ton. icaram ■ita i^h. 

htram ita i-ngeth, lYmiNMVa i-krlh. 

Negative nge-karam-itai-ai/on. 

2, Past. I have been struck* 
sing, A-arrtjji-iVijfrt-ayon. pL iormn-iti/fl-tAoim, 
ioram- it ita-icn. kttram-itita-eth, 

ka Tam-it ita-ngeth. kaTam-iiit/t-hih. 

3. PrAsi™/ CoTiditimai. If I am struck, 
sing. ont-Aamm-iyoi-ayoM, etc. 

Negative oni-Ttge^karatn-itai-ayan. 

4, Pmt Condfii'owai. If I had been struck. 

The sound is aimilar, but pofiaibly should be tvritten: sing, ani^ 
etc. 

5. ASkibjimctlve, That I may be struck. 

This Was not traced. 
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Qm^i-pa^siw Yerb^ 

These are formed from-adjecth^egi by suffixing -v, which elidoa 
before other vowels j the pronoim b rctainedp e.g. I become big from 
elangiTf broad, 

BLiig+ flanffir-aifOtL pL danffir-i-Oioica. 

danffif-iitn . chyigiT-^h , 

dtingir-i-ngdh . elangir-i-tdh^ 

iREKfsuLAR Verbs 
Theaeapiiear to be very irregular. 

TO HE 

L Pre^nt, I am, 

sing. pl+ tig'itunga-thou^. 

etu ngamn-ion. ng^ iiunga-etA. 

eiu ngtimni-ng^tJi - ngilirngh-keth. 

Literally "a man i Negative nij-etanganan-atjon. 

2, P(i*t. I was. 
sing. Jtemf-fljyon. pi. 

kerai-ion. kerai-eik, 

kt^&i-ngeth. kerai-ieth. 

TO HE PRESENT 

^ L Present. I am present, 
sing, eyeg-agoH. pi. kega-thenta. 

eyeg-ion. eyey-eth. 

eyeyi-ngetti. egegi-keth. 

Negative ng-cyey-<iyon. 

2. Present Perfect. I have been present, 
sing, kaiyey-ayofi. pi. kaiyeyi-lhiMea. 

jtaij/ej^-ion. kniyey-eth. 

hi igegi-ngeth. ka iycyi-ketk . 

Negative /Kiiyey-oyoit, etc.^ 

TO SEE 

1, Present. I seen 

alng, niVjwa-oycw», pi. amiw-ttoM. 

oirt ua-ion. ainm^eth^ 

0 inva-ngeth. a inua-keth . 

Or ain-Qytrn, etc. 

Negative wy-amwo^oyeii. 

^ flflepiii T&aaon t« VwUerfi thtl. itt same casoa (though mnil;^ h p 

DA a. negatii^A pr«Sxi inile^ oE k^. 
rot, II i-AfiT i. 


4 
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2. Past. I have ^n. 
sing. amuii-j7^jpii. pL mnun-iii^thohca^ 
uinun-it-wn. ainan-it-etJk^ 

ninun-iti-ngeth. ainnniii-keth. 

3. imperative. See! see ye ! 
sing, pi. i-ainiA-iQ^ 

TQ CO 

1, Present. I go. 

sing. alothi~at/oH. pi. ki-l(4hi-thowa. 

alothi-ian. ahtlti^eiA. 

alothi-ngeth, oiotM-keth, 

Negative ng-alotht'ugffn. 

2. Past Perfert, I went, 
sing. k^ot-iAgan. pL kelotUhoiva. 

ketot-ion. Aiefof-tftA. 

keloti-ngeiL kehii-keUf. 

3* Imperative. Go I Go ye I 
sing. tohL pi Uilot^. 

TO COME 

1. Preseni* I come. 

sing, pi ki-poii-thowa, 

abnn i-ion. ki-poti-eth , 

abum-ngeih. tipoii-keth . 

Negative ng-abuni-agon. 

2, Post Perfect. I came. * 
sing. pi ki-ki4)unU-thowa. 

k-atmnii-i&n. ki-bunit-etb. 

kabuH it-ngeth. ki-bunit-ketb. 

3. /mpero^ire. Come 1 Come ye I 
sing. 6ira; p], potto. 

Redaplicatice Verbs^ 

There ace a nuiuber of instances^ e.g. adungi, “ I cut i oduffgi^ 
dungi, I cat in small pieces ” ; Mi, ** I RLhake ; ubuMdniki, 
** 1 churn ’* ■ emtidtid-muditdgiana^ “ I blink.” 

AuxUiafy Verbs 

There are two words which have the meanitig ” to be able''; 
the first (oaon^i) differs from the second which is used where 
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physictil strength b rtJWiPi^i atilari, I aia able to 

walk ; aiiati^i akiifUigi, ** I aro able to cat **; aliri fikktri ^^thf 
** I can spear him ” ] aliri akid^kf^ri itffethf ** I can throw (wresitle) him," 
" Must " h expressed by mali^ e,g. UHi^t uhtM fa«i, I inuat go to- 


tnorrow. 


Al>VKBB 3 


Adverbs follow their verbs. 

above, iikuich (God), 
below* kitopa. 
before^ ngarin. 
behinilp kouu. 
early^ atapamch (rkwnb 
late, eftwrt (evening). 


ncar^ api. 
far* ebrtina. 
quickly, atipe. 
slowly* kitfaixik. 

^wy* fioie* follows aaother adverb, 
for nothing* korujen^ 


kere IS like the Swahili mta or Suk and can be nsed as 


many adverbs in English^ 
thoroughly* e.g,: — 

Ttirkann edidtn kere 

Suk korom nfjtvmn 

Swabili kfili mna 

or, Turkana Icm kere 

Suk IiViMi n^tnan 

Sw ablll »ikia sfijm 


e.g. indeeil* very, very much, 

I 

very fierce. 

i-i It 

fl H 

understand (hear] thoroughly. 

}f ww II 

i» 11 « 


Adverbs of Tiote 
now, tokfma. 
instantly* tokona^okwi^. 
lately, 

presently, erin^ adojigi (before a little), 

before, erif^. 

after* affix -/<*, and ani^- 

ago (long), and kojoh- 

ago (recent)* ngon {yesterday), 

to-day, teJle ami aA»/on ifi>w. 

to^moiTOW* muL 


25161 
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yesterday^ 

the djiy before yesterday, €cAi oiroJloA ^ 
the day after to-morrow^ mm €Chi akolon^ 
those days, ng^akwaritia nw^ 
always^ ng'aktparithia dbw. 
timo upon time, juf’-jwi. 

A<iv€rb$ of 
where, fwm\ 

Advtrbi of Moftner 
nice, ikoni and man. 
only. Ion. 
together, ddd<h\. 

no, mam^ which reduplicates greatly for emphasis, 
or clee tmm ejik. 

yesj ti, in foliouiing speech approved by hearer 
kongena or erobo. 

Adverbs tnitrtogaliit 
how t eko n^i or e hdai? 
where ? ali ? 
why 1 iiticimii f 

how many 1 T^gai or ngegoi f 

when ? trtim f 

since when ? Uxm wumf 

CONJltJiCTIONS 

and, with, 

either , . * or, ktre , , , km. 
for, ga or tati. 
but, aitine. 
if, anL 

pREPOSlTCONS ^ 

oft aka. 
with, te. 
by* ta. 

I^TTEIUECTIOXS 

of surprise : oi£o^a-i toioken, 0 my mother, 
of contempt: ^ je, followed by expulsion of breath* 
of acknnwledgcnent: tro* by mati; g^di^ by woman, 
of farewell: UM-mi, go thou - answer* ^jok ofotfli, good, I go. 
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who knows: 

perhaps : hire or aijeh (?). 

of greeting: man to man, woman to woman, tuan to n'ornian : 
Q. n«1 A-baiya, repeated three times. Jliiti to man, and 
fiometinies to very old woman : Q, mata, health | A. ii nmta. 
Q. wKifo jufaltik, health to (your) cattle; A, nwAf miwi, 
health to (your) village, Q. ww^o health to (your) 

offspring; A. uwul^i nrioHio, health to (our) constant meetings. 
Q, Hirtfci ngebarin, health to (your) property; A. mala 
. oy'ahero, health to (your) women. Both: tualaejik, complete 
health. 




L Ejm, 

40. 

r<»^jTion ctCn 

2, Art 

50. 

Totnon akhan^ etc. 

3. UnL 

eo. 

Taman akhan ka etc* 

4. Ominew. 

TO. 

To}non aJJuin ka urij @tCi 

5. Akhtm OT fig^an. 

so. 

akhan Xki anij ctC4 

6. .iHdii ia pel- 

00. 

TwikHi ka etc- 

7. firi\ 

100. 

Tmnan toman. 

8. ht mL 

101. 

Toman Imnon ka pei> etc. 

9. *4JtAcEn ki^ omi€on. 

150. 

Toman toman ka tomon akhan^ etc. 

10. Toman or ng toman. 

200. 

T&mon toman ilhia {emphasis) ari. 

11. Tomoiv ka peu 

201, 

Toman taman itJiia {etnj^tasis) ari 

2U. Ti^mon ari. 


ka pel, etc. 

21. Towion ctri ka pei\ etc- 

250-300. 

30. Toimnnnif^^. 

500-1000. Oariimn. 


Most Turkana cannot count past 200, after which number they seem 
to think in small nod large iicrds of cattle f money has scarcely reached 
their country. 


Months 


The mioy seasoii 


Jamisn' 

Lodunffi. 

FebruBry 

Lmmruk^ 

March 

Loickota. 

April 

Titwku 

May 


June 

Lopo* 

The dry Bea*on 

Akamu. 

July 

LotiaL 


I 
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August 

Ldui^dtuna^ 

September 

Lothiibfin. 

October 

Ldangn. 

November 

/aomrron 

December 

lAigicon. 

of the mouths into 

0 rainy ” and 


^ dry ** sea^ii 


does Dot correspond tu the actual state of things in the Torkana 
Country; possibly it has been retained from early times when the 
tribe occupied a region where the seasons were more regnlar and 
propitious. The Turkana month would appear to begin about the 
twenty-second day of the English. 


TUBKASA VOCABULAUV 

The srtitT, i, wriiton „ p,n of i^e „ n i, Th, Ut p^twm lingukr pwent 

i^Ri4s Id HTitton Id jiihfs. » r- 


Abdomen, pb 
Able, aiiri. 

Abnutp ci|rt+ 

Above, akuich, 

AbandAntly, io/ait, 

Abu^e^ to^ 

Accept, tOp achamt, ? to Lke, to love, 
Acoompany^ to, orcgoti. 

Accujtomedp to be, an<rd\ 

Addp tOp mnoriffini. 

Adnlteror, o^oJotoonp pL n^/o»/ioJl. 
Advance, to, oF^mrriib 
Alraj.dp to be, oJlm* 

Coward, c^urtonap jj]. 

Alraid, to be very, ^iyami. 

After, anijr<t, or oflbc^ ta. 

AJternoon. i*6on, seo “time”. 

Agotn and agoin, olibun^jt, end 
jui-juC 

Ago, long, ond pgorol. 

Air, 

Alike, mow, and ekum\ 

-All, dadan. 

Atone, ayon bon (I by myself). 

Amidst, JhWifi. 

Ancestor (tti.)t flpa, pi. tignpajinu 

(f.)p tata^ pb nyai^tbai^. 


And, ka. 

^ be, 

Aoimab pU 
Annoy* to, etabur (ij. 

Another^ tje. 

Answer, tdim, pi. Idimo. 

Answer, to, 

Antelopes— 

Bosh buck, oddnV, pC n^dorita, 
Pik'dikp eikuro, pL nydhnoi. 

Eland, pj^ t^uvabda. 

Grsnt^a Gaiolle, cX'wcle* pi. ngokadt\ 
Hnrtebeest^ no name, is found 
Saiinden«iii Gulf, b, Eiidolf: 
Ijnpala, pi, ngolabat^ 

Kudu, Greater, rmak^l% pL 

Kudu* Lo^tj^er, amricht pL ngasamh. 
OrySf eder, pL nytderin. 

Heed buck, no nemo, apparently nol 
known. 

Water buck, ntoAwnib pi nffokorai. 
Anus, olAin* pi. nf^wus^ 

AnybiHly* dun^anan daw. 

Anything, ctori dan. 

Anywhere, neni nsni. 

Approach* to, abuni, imp.* bira. 

Arise, oNoyoni, 
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Arm, (iJtfifP, pt. 

Atraiige, to, ajiubagetii. 

Arrive^ ta, addi^ 

Arranr, alcoiget, pi. vgoi. 
lA'aiii. 

Asecnd, to, adokL 
Aakp to, 

ABsemblo^ to, ak^L 

ABscntj to, ocAowij'p ? to lik@, to lovo, 

AoAi^t, to, oni/omAiiJi- 

Attack, to, ajklu 

Aunt (mat. aad pat.), ffff. pLfigaiga^i 
Await, to, adanoti. 

Awaken, to, aAeni. 

Away, to go, alolhi. 

Are, pi. t^igapai. 

B 

iBabooiit ecAoni, pi. iijecAowiw. 
maby, lAoAo, pi. njedtw. 
f Back, pi. ngurai 
Back, to go, eboMj?on. 

Bad, ofoiio, pL lu^oroAo. 

Bad tfliiiiiered, fdfdm, pi. 
ngodadenga. 

Bag, cchui, pi. in^Aiiin. 

Bare, eJoiVAi Aon^», pk ^toifAi Aorti^na 
(? two worda). 

Bark, 

Barrel, e»ioiicA pi. 

Barren, ekolup, pL mgdtipoka. 

Bathe, to, fhiari. 

Battle, ojori, pk ngajorelkw. 

Bear (cUildraD), to^ eJJwi. 

Pregnant wonmji, ipofi, pK 
mgclaputiok. 

Pregnant animal, afejfett f^gtiboka. 
Beani, ebencky pL Tigtheneka. 

Beat, to, arowii, aee “ hit 
Beautiful, tjok, pi. jrgejokoka. 

Because, kotin, ktcaniy tifiwyin. 

Bed, ipem^ pL n^pemiih 
Bees, ouu. 


Before (time), tringa. 

„ (place), figartH. 

Beggar, (tkaig^Tftn, pb wfoi^raAr 
Begin, to, miopia 
B ehind, kouu. 

Believe, to, oi^inl. 

Belly, akoky pi. {fA'oi’iJf, 

Below^ iirojKt. 

Belt^ aroki, pi* w^n>&Oi\ 

Bend, to, ^kodoginL 

„ down, to, tokokumi (?)* 
Beseech^ to^ 

Better, i^A tiyolcnii. 

Between, 

Beware, to, 

Big, epd, pk ngepdok. 

Bind, to^ ci2fei«k 

„ rounds to, dcJj^i-ofirk 
Bird, lAentf, pi. tijAen. 

Crow^ akorup, pL n^roA‘<t. 

Dove* ei'itrit pi. vgokori. 

Duck, oftofifitN, pL H^uian^o. 
Guineafowk otopen, pi, fig<iiaptno. 
Hawk, lA^ ngaijililL 
Honey^bird, ajeje^ pi. ngaij^e. 
Marabout, o/cJi, pi. uj^ntofiiL 
Quail, ffJuro, pL n^luno, 

Bpurfowl, abiiigarft, pi. ngabiUgor^a- 
VitltUTo* o^o^ofcof, pk ngstorok. 

Bite, to* oAnaijk 
Black, enono, pL figenoko. 

Bleed, to, opofi nakoi (t). 

Blind, fmudukona. 

Blood, floA'of. 

Blow, to^ 

Blnnt, ^n^iatr pk n^n^iaio. 

Body, oAwn, pk ngouwal. 

Boil, to* oAt/Joue/u 
Bone* akoity pL ftgak&igo^ 

Borrow, aUig^gmi. 

Bottom of, ^o»m. 

Bough (tree)* afeni* pk ngatem. 
Boundary' (area)*aftoi'C, pk ng^isketa. 
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Boundary (fieid), ekuf, plnfiekufin. 
BoWj akau, pL 

Boy (baby)p ftili, ph ngithk. 

tt eiit, pL }iff€dkh&l\ 

Bracelet [iron), pi ngaihta. 

„ fbmsa)^ imritoit, p(. morifol 
n maritQit immgan^ 

pL Uiant0i nufa^tgffk. 

Brain, adam^ pi. n^pVfej'ii. 

Broiikp to, n&tfl 

Br&ttflt, ethigina, pi. ngtlhiffin^ 

Bridge, iidnahel, pi, ikimbcifi. 

Bring, tOp agouti 
Broad,, ada^mL 

Brother, lotadokoHj pL tigfdakiMlokon. 

M (wife's), akauiumv^t pL 
ugamarak- 

„ (liOJ^band^A}, p|. 

tipwiwinoA^ 

Bli(Tii|o, ckolhuan^ pL ng^koihmi^ 

Builds to, 

Bull, tmamk, pL ngeuiatnko, Bee 
" ojcen *1 
Bullock, emm, p|. 

“ o3;en 

Bum, to, ettvkogini. 

Burst, to, abekt. 

But, rjak (1 lit. not good]. 

Butter, ukimti, pj. ttgaknjoHOH (7 plural 
form). 

Butterfly^ u5ert, pL Ngaheri. 

Buttm-k, abor^ pL u^Wta. 

Buyv to, agdi. 

C 

Culabaah, etu, p|. 

Calf (small), mamngit^ pi, 
ll^rige). pfaiA% pi. iig^tak, * 

Call, to, 

Call out, to, 

Camel, akol, pL ngtlL 
Can, »&0 ** to liable*1 


Cap (boad-drOKH),^ ejiwi^ pi. ngitfaufi 
Cape, akoit&kit, pL pgulouOlai, 
Carcase, ]>|. 

body 

Cnre^ to, It does not matter, 

iiotininf. 

Cat, tt'ild, forii/oil p|. loJtutiicAa. 

Catch, Uif Orpmil 

Cattle, ngahil\ 

t* fold, flfiu^, pi. ngauukiui. 

Ceaao^ to, iFrumKr. 

Chain, trikoi, ]d. ngiriio. 

Change, lo, akitok&ini, 

,* for, to, aiizeehif^ 

(liase avkavp to^ nkot^^ 

Chatterer^ erwwofto, pL wjerworothL 
Cheat 7 to, 

Cheeky rmafongri^ p!, rufematang^tL 
Choctaht arraro, pi fi^iiraraL 
Choftt^ eforob, p], K^aEorobfo. 

Chief, eiVAafufli/aw, pi. wgaiuhi^k^ 

Chin, ahokoff^ p], ngahokotiga. 

Choose, to, atkeri. 

Chop, to^ 

small, to^ oduitgi^unffL 
„ sharpon, to, rtJtfjfl 
Chum, to, abnki^ buki. 

Clrcumeisfl^ to^ akitnhii. not u Turkuua 
custom. 

Clan, olog^rii pi. ngaUtgerin. 

Clap fhands), to, atihopi. 

Clasp, to, otiiigi. 

Claw, see ” nail *1 
Clay (for hair), fmongnn. 

Clean, to^ aloiari^ 

Clear (wator)^ rl^wokt pi. ngtlrtf^akoji. 

f, (spice), pi. tigit^U, 

Cleave^ to, atopakt^ 

Clever, pL ^igtwuthoL 
Clirnli, to, udoAi. 

Clitoris, emoNiVi, pi 
Close^ to, agoii. 
rt (adv,), dpi^ 
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Cloth (clothe#), pi- ngerjniroi. 

Ciouil, fdii^ pL ttgaluoti, 

Club, r5irOp pL iiffiberoi. 

Coition^ to have^ amitn^L 
Coldt pL ntj^timc^r 

Collftct, Wp 

ColowTp (? &&e cluy)- 

Blacky erionOf pL ^t^noko^ 

Black and whito, [A. 

wjion^r^kokfi, 
pi. 

Blue, pi. ny*rpuihitiktt. 

Green, ahi^dp pi, »gatihal\ 
.Mud-ccilnur^ pL 

Purple, nMftdipm^ pi. tiijoliputhui 
{? prolxihly in«inf+ Mnu^er ")+ 
Red* fren, pi. n^remiJt. 

White, eJL'tfvjri, pL jij^X’ira74<iA% 

CoDie, to^ a^nni. 

Arrive, tOj, adoti. 

Come apart , to^ itwjtdi. 

(■Dine behind, to, ezidL 
Conie In, to* oJoiiuirf. 

Come near, to* erfeiunL 
Conituand, to, nfw^i, 

Comprehendj tOp nfoiniiwi. 

Conceal, to, eue^i: 

Conquer, to, oi'uruon. 

Comment, to, ocemtini. 

Consider, tOt atami. 

Construct, to, adnki. 

Consult TTith, to, itighiy 
Consnmep to, tmn^u 
Continue, to, ^tmbL 
Con venae, to, eA'teiii, 

Cook, to, edwoJti. 

Cooking-pot, nwiutp pi. 

Cool, to, ofuwoiTtfnd. 

Cool, oAotortrf. 

Cora {cerealfl), m*mm {millet, scarcely 
any other kind grown}. 

Beans, fi^^inorn 
Elrusine grain, n^tima. 


Flour, 11^1:1 ri^^-. 

Maize, nifipcpe. 

Millet, 

CorpaoK a^nwOp pi- iF^d^olro. 

Costly, pi- wjo^r 
Cough, to, H*™ki. 

Couain (pat), pL ngaiyetfi. 

„ (inatH)t nnifliyuingoii, pk 

Cover, to, eniif^. 

Cow* otdJbn, pL ngaiftk, see ** oien 
Coward, ejtur«iKfl+ pi. 

Cracodilo, aktutjan^ pL 
or 

€to^j to, adoffL 
Cry, tOj offorL 
Cultivate, to, ekiC 
Cunning, emts^ pi. 

Cure, tOp fiKjolriti. 

Cut, to, 

D 

Daily, yiii-j at* 

Daniago, to, 

Dancer to, erfoiij^. 

A dance, ph Ji4?dofl^Ae+ 

War dance, akitcar, pL K^mirak. 
Dandy* rs^juik/jio, pi. fige^thubok- 
Darkt criono, pL ngerwko (black). 

nightp akou muM. 

Daughterp npWAc, pi. n{^a}itthnr. 
Dawn, ataparachf see time 
Day* fnrart, pi. n-zunra, seo 
inoiming time **, etc, 

„ light* fltict or akmtharrt^ 

Dead boily* aiotm^ pL n^iioka. 

Dea( penson, ffi-*n^r^«ono, pi. 

f F^fj Ainji wun^ Ji* 

Dear (price), pi. ngotjo. 

Death, 

Debt, pi- 

iK'i-ay, to, abothL 
Decrease p to, rrogo. 


JITXDN BAUTOS— 
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Dcpp, fOVnMOp pi, mjiiilogo. 

Defend p to. Hi. 

Deflqwert to, apedi, 

Delajj tOj akidorifif. 

Depart, to, anyoni. 

Deride, to* amenitL 
Descend, to, atiari. 

Desert, to, a£oi-^mi\ 

Desire, to, (see ** like" Jove "V 

etc.). 

DeRpise* to* emamti or epBoitf. 

Destroy j to^ aiifaiari. 

Diarrhcea, to bavOp cneunffA^^ 

Die, tOp oforto. 

Different, «:Ai, pi. »^ich(. 

Difficutt, pk 
Dig, to, etoi. 

Dirt, eloihf pi, n^etoihia. 

Disagree, to, au?SnL 
Disappear, to, omorrfi^i. 

Bo lost, tOj ati^opK 

Diseafie (cattle), for humsn, ill* 
ness "* 

Pleuropneumonia, 

Rinderpest, toper/. 

Scab, akoifim, 

Dial ike, to, anj^n. 

Distribute, to, aiiaqi. 

Ditch, j)], ngapaifiya. 

DLride, to, otoffioAoMf, 

Divorce, to, ahki. 

Do, to, 

Doctor, emtnm ojetof, j,|. 

wya^toi. 

Dog, ingok, pi, 

I, wild, epfoi, pi, lijrepioro. 

Donkey. esiAtV^, p|, rtginitTga, 

Door, nktdor, p]. ngulorin. 

Drag, to, akiria. 

Dread, to, aigamiti or aigamL 
Dream, to, crofi. 

Dress, to, oiuipi'. 

Drink, to, tmathi, possibly only of milk. 


Drivej to* 

ty ftWttVj to* efithi 
Drop, tOj ajaJkari. 

Drown, tOp anffnni. 

Drunk, to be, imera. 

DniJiken ^lerAon* rmcm, pL 
fiffeinerathL 

Dry^ pL n^iriiNolv 

Dumb persQiip nitivi^muiBo,p pi. 
tiiffil'ingimaka. 

Dung (liuman)p oicAinop pL nifmhin. 

tw {aniinalb &warei^ pi, 

Dujitp e&wz^ pi, 

Dwell, tOp o6oi^ieii 

Dwelling-pkc*, eJl:imr{K?jton, pL 
wprJtiwirftfJt. 

E 

Ear* agiX pi- ngagi. 

Early,, e&au 
Earth, dup or wynliip. 

Sand, aihinuin. 

Easy, atumtiri. 

Eat, to, emttffi^ 

Educut«p to, r,fafoiuii 
Egg, abegH, p|. jigabege. 

Either, . p or, , , , A^rPp 
Elbow^ftfM/oit^rorj. pL ng€sido}tgaro™. 
Elephant, Ffom, pj, ngftom, 

EliWwhore* iratchi {?). 

Employment* itlchL 

Empty* efo^i/rou^n (? two words)^ 

Ettetny, emoif, pL rr^entoi. 

End, oAor* 

Enjoy, to, achemi (^ee “like”* "love”, 
'' desire ”}, 

Enlarge, to* Haki, 

Enough j to be^ Hamogi. 

Enquire, to* 

Enter, to, ahmari. 

Entrails, amtrJtm, p\, ngamulitnga^ 
" stomach ", 

Entreat* to, Hipiti. 


TUKKANA OHAMMATICAI- 
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ErTj tOp aUifthchi. 

Escape froni, to,, apr- 

PI miiDj t45p eirfiiii'L 

Escort, tOp en'flii. 

EuiDjxean^ 

won! from Swahili, sorai, pL 
r«^omip 1it> ^Vraith'* or “ ghost 
etnoroUf pL n^nwok, lit."wizard”. 
Even^ tHUPPi. 

Even Lag, 

Ever, for, erono lo. 

Every nian^ <Joii. 

All men, ugeiunffa dado pi. 

Every time, c^unicAi (? two wordsJ. 
Everywhere, aAioo-j7 doM- 
EviJt aro7\f>, pi. 

Except, mnga. 

ExchangOp to, €j€chi* 

Excreta, see '* dung 
Explain^ tOp 

Extinguisb, tOp e^odungi. 

Eye, flJton, pi. 

F 

Face, ere/, pi. nyerf/in. 

FftllT tOp rbifiiogim. 

,p from above, to, tmasunL 
„ intoi to.eiMd^rMP (?). 

„ sick, to, adiak^gim. 

Falsehood p ob'oAo^ pi. wyoiioAof^+ 
ramilT+ ngitringa aifoa (lit. people 

myS 

Faminep d^oro. 

FsTp cftrano^ 

Fast, 

Fasten, to, igcm. 

Fat, Gkmft, pi. ngoinria. 

Fat man, rlontyir^ pi. irgahngtroko. 
Father, pi. 

Fatber m-laWpOAaPrtaraiiilti. ^ 

Fatigued p to hOp kabaro (1). 

Fftultp ofAfcAi> pb ngGkithfch. 

Fear^ t-Op agetniK. 


Feather, akdbiroft pi. tajok^hitj see 
“ ostrich ’*+ 

Feeble person, erAflloiPi^awo, pb 

Feed (gra»e)p to, egogi. 

Feeb to^ era. 

Female {hun™)> abtro, pi. i^gabtro. 
{animal), tilian ahero, pi. 
tigahfro. 

(pregnaiit)i pl^ 

ng^apuliok^ 

11 (not yet pregnant), e^un Aoi f, 

pb 

„ (mother), ed&, pb ngedtigai. 
(barreajt fsorokona^ pL ngie^^ak 
or ekfdoUkna^ pb n^eAolohoAn, 

,, (menstnious)*e^t. pba^i 

i, (widow)p pb 

ngcb^usfyritCf* 

Fetch, to, rt^OTti' (1 see “ bring ”). 

Few* lAi'di^o. 

Fierce* sdedtp pi, figadedrngak^ 

Fight with^ tO| igi- 
Filip to, ciffibw. 

Filth p elost. 

Find, to, aruhuiiu 

Finperp rAiffloin* pb n^emofO. 

Thumb, ekiNiotfi pb 

ti^nu^ njjfejJrtilob 
Finish I to, rrtiifli. 

Fire, aldm, pb ngakimiat see " stick”. 
Firewood, akiioi pb n^flAifo, 

First* ngmlhiotfi. 

Fisbp cAvJta pi. nj/irfm. 

Flee, to, ape. 

Flesh, aAirttip pb n^oAir. 

Fog, to, rderi or oranib 
Four* njjei'in'a* 

Fow^ to, cicli 

Foiver, pb njpdipidAifi, see 

“ colour* purplt {ly 
Fy, to, awMsi. 

Foidp to, akodvtgmir 
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Follow, to^ €(pari. 

Follow, trO, rtfojJi. 

Food, ol'imoiVA, pL ngimocha^ 

Foot, or^opfll ahjHj pi. nyadapal 
}iff&l-rju, see 
" flhoo 

For^ or t/rt. 

Forbid, to, 

Force, e^i^on. 

Font, udoffplt pL 

Foreigner, ebuyuiru^i, pL n^bdfjok. 
Fore?it, oi^NOnf, pin n^nionrii, 

Fot^et, to, 

Fcirnierly, 

Frequently, eb&n im (rtwo or 
three w^onts). 

Frsih, tjon^ p], n^ejamk. 

Frieml, rpay^ pi. ntjt^patjlon, 

Fiighbeti, to, elili bult\ 

Ffom, ^iNon. 

Front, /rifii^rifi. 

Fruit, n^ito. 

Fugitive, npc, pL Wi^/wyoi or tngob, 
pi. nffointo, ” hide 
Fun, c&Jilia, pi. 

Fiirther, rMa, 

G 

Oanuenta, oworo, pi, jr^ontfrio (cloth), 
ete, pi. ir^/oire (skin^K 
Apron, hack (man), pi* 

n§fdtJtgoi^ 

A[»ron, cftpe (man), milul, pL 
Apron, front (women), aificaf, p]. 

Apron, hook (women), pi 

ilffabiiUh. 

Apron, frout (girl). amcA. p|. 

n^racAo. 

^ Apron, back (girl), efo, pK n^eloiire. 
Gale, oUrJojr, p|, tt^onn. 

Generation, o/ArtjMM, p|. n^aihapan^ 

Gently, ngmpakr 


Get, to, aroka or tfiwri. 

„ drunks to^ 

,, into, tOn nhmari. 

out of way, to, itgito. 

„ lip^ to, 

„ tipon, to, adifkt^ 

,p Well, to, nkiroii. 

Gfioftt, eparai^ p|, ngipare. 

Giraffe, gekori, pL ngikorio^ 

Girl, upcihit pL ntpijtetk^r^ see 
" female 

GivOj, to, oirta^ini. 

II buck, to, ejEj^bogujii. 

II trouble, to, f^iotiiK 
CThittoUi eifaiiftijo, pi* 

Co, to, o/ofi, 

„ away (imp.), feu ^ / Umju, 
pj, away from, to^ orotolif. 
jj back^ tOj a&oNffe^ri. 

„ bad, to, thotkl 
IP behind, to, errdi, 

I, down, to, oihnL 
„ first, to, nnguriniginL 
„ for a walk, to, daru 
„ into, to, ahmnn^ 

,, near, to, npi, 

„ on tip-toe, to, o^nbo^iat. 

TJ post, to, €torL 
round, to, iWjjiu 
G oat, akini, pi. n^kinL 
Kii:l, e^ofi, p|. jN^efi. 

He goat, nkorat^ p|. n^ro. 

She goat, n^^iRi, pL ngaktni, 

God, akuich (? if there is any idea of 
Supremo Being, see abo%-o"'). 
Good, pL n^f^jojtoJt, 

Good-bye, o&e, A ns. iL 
Good-moming, see ioterjecGoua of 
greeting. 

Gourd, I'rii, pL ngetuL 

II half , erfero, pi. ngadet&i. 

Gtsja^ fiJHef. 

„ J"<*uagT ornefu. 


ti;hka\'a ohamsutical noteh and vocabulaht 
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CiT^Vi*i nkiden. 

Gradng ground^ ach&kor^ pL 
ng<if'.hoJl:ontho. 

Great, epol, pL mj€p^ol\ 

Greets to, ^Jnairt. 

Grieve, to^ 

Grind p tOt 
Grow, to* are^Njfii 
Ground p ft^ahip or 
Grow^ fatp to, etmniiL 
„ thiup to, eJbrinfi. 

Ouidep nkankwi, pL nsarilo, 

Gtiiit o^OMt pl- tt^rfoMip see ** elephan t ^ 
H action of the tribe who 
rifles and are poflchors are known 
by thiH namOr 

11 

HaiFp ittitmi, pL ngiftin*^ 

Hoad dreas, amedok, pi. ngtfuM, 
the distinctive Turkauii coiffure. 
Half, painwi, pL v^patjvtL 
Hang, to, amttU (of human 

bcinga}# 

MBtid, akan. ]i5. njaAafliw, wiw 
Hard, nju^. 

Haatc, tbuntja, pi. 

iliiaten, to, akotno Of (imtdwiiji. 

Haaty, pi. BjfaiuMtwi'. 

Hate, to, 

Have, to, fldnjjiefi. 

He, fijrtJi. 

Head, oiOf pl- flSwiiJ*- 
Hear, to ira. 

Heart, ftQu, pi, lyrtoi. 

Heaven, ahiieh, *ee ** above ’, 
Heavy, epidi, pi. njejiHll’ot- 

Heifer, atou, pi. 

Help, to, CTjortiflfflt. 

His and Her (poaa.). pl- 
Hard, cAipon, pl. ngestpufii- 
Herdanian, egayokon, pl. ngeyoko. 


Here, nejf. 

He is liere, fy*'*. 

Here and tliere. iiege ivj a inn. 

Hide, to, Mpfflyfi. 

Peraona in hiding, c»gtsh, pl, Jijofrito, 
High, eitoj, pl. ngrtpayok. 

Hill, rtwwiom, pl‘ nSfeinoiw, hco 

“ niomitain ”, 

Hippo[Wtanius, epir, pl- ngipiriti. 

Hit, to (with Htick>,iir(i»ii,Heo‘' boat”, 
(with speaT), eeAoJUi. 

„ (with fiat), (inani. 

(>jox earn), ehopi. 

,. (kick) fljJrtAt. 

Hitherto, 

Ho(t (wooden, illgging-atlck), otfi^n, iJ, 
nf/akida. 

„ (iron), apnclri'o, pl. 

Hoof, aoe nail 
Hold, to, atinji. 

Hole, akipfiih pl. ftgaptunfi. 

Home, ngfiL‘ttntU)ko<hi (1 two wonla). 
Honey, nj/wih. 

Hotoi omirarwlf. pl- 
Horee, aiigeii, pl. nt/aiigtiei. 

Hot, emono, pl. njcinoita. 

House (hut), fllte, pl. njaiiVi*- 
How 1 tbahi or eto nyfti ? 

„ often 1 or nyf.!/ai i 

„ insuiy ! or I 

However, ant ‘ (cubna, lit. “ if 
iaimetiiately ”, 

Hunger, etors. 

Hunt, to, Kicarin^fifi^i- 
Huutor, aJfcoloiil, pi. rfjalott. 

Hurt, to, nranii»i. 

Husband, iokUialcait, pl. n^ifiofrcia. 
Hyena, ehu, pl. wjfhui. 

I 

t, Ojjan. 

Idle pCTBon, eioIaHj/nBSW, pl. 
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If^ ami, 

Igiiomut pcrBOR, e&oiE^a»<a, pi. 

mjehangaka, 

111, to be, cirficrXra. 
llliia-56, tdefjt, pi. Tiffidene, 

AWess, pL 

Catarrh, ar^Jlrom, pi. n^arot^^mci. 
Cougb^ aimlif pL ngaunih^hi. 
CvBtitia, aktiiya (t). 

T>iarThc&ap 6rtttht, and dynentery 1 
GoDorrho&a, diput. 

^[alaria^ n^^SQio. 

>[easles, ekurara (? cbieken-|)ox), 
Ra&h, ngoiko! {? nieaali^ or cliicken- 
pox). 

RhoLimatiarn, Hfffioi. 

Smatl-pax, ngnkodoi (I 
t'hi-cken-pox, or raali). 

Sore, ajfffni, pi. ngijemi, 

* Spleen, enlarged, armba ctit 
Sypliilia, (! jawa). 

Tonfiilitia, ariaha poro/or. 

Toothache, ariaha ttgthL 
Wo ruts, Tfffipeli. 

Ittkitate, to, oroMnu 
Ininiaturo, edii, pi. N^i/AwJt, 
Immediately, tok&na. 

Implore, to, e?ipi. 

Imprecate, to, fy«n“. 

In> foma^ 

II front, of^oriiiiJb'iii. 

I, plftce o!, oloX-oikyi. 

,, the moming, otaparach. 

,* the evenjng, ffion. 
litcro&ae, to, egfUtginK 
Infomifttlon, ngagiro. 

Inhabit, to, e&oi>rL 
Insect, itffur. - 

Investigate, to* atkaki. 

Iron, (tthotra. pi. tignthim. 

Irritate, to, oJtofnhoi. 

Its, eJtifl. 

Ivory, pi. t\gtM. 


J 

Jackal, ekui^ pi. ngel-ui, 

J&Wf Qboloin, pL 

Jealous permm, cjiitranic, ph ng^iHuvga. 
Join, to, mobakini. 

Journey, ouiMihtX pi. n^^trrrrtot. 
Joyous, to bs, ahk^rn, 

JuNip (danea), to^ tdoitfpaghit. 

K 

Keep, to, ouuxifh'. 

gtiatti, to, antHi. 
hold^ to, {^rimitim. 

Kick, to» ojteihi- 
Kill, to, nri. 

Murder, to, rehutHi. 

Kind, #^'cht* pi. vgfjffka. 

Knee, ph fitjftkun^n^ 

Knife, cWcip, pi, 

f, wnst, abnmity pL 
IP finger, akdX pL 
Knocks to, akikoK^. * 

Btriko, to, itnanffi. 

Know^ to, aigenX** who knows ai^. 
Kraal (cattle), anok, pi. h^oX'IN. 

L 

LatKJUf, rile A. 

Laud (country), aJttwp, pi. wjfefXifo/wa. 
Language, aXiVor, pi. ngakirona. 

Lap, untTiro, pL omurou 
Largo, tpuX pL ngfirutoL 
Lost, nsolunri. 

Lazy^ oXulaii^no, pi, ngalumjaka. 

Lead, to, erikdX 

Loader* cro/oiV, p|. n^erotoifin. 

Loaf, aXuL pL n^Jbrii. 

Learn, to, aintami. 

Leave, to (place), ofofA^ 

IP (thing)orAi^ini. I.eave it alone! 
Toim rAiJt- 

1 lirow auay, to, fjakagini. 

Ltdt, kidien. 
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l,ep^ oArjWt P*- ^ ”* 

Legend, nAew, pL ntfeneii. 

Leopard, em^ pi. ft^cnsr. 

Lo^aon, to, cliM. 

Lict, to, (iwbof^. 

Ue, ffliot'o* pL 
Liar, pl* 

.Lie down, to, ndodiaru 
Liflp to, ftdul'UTiiE 
Lij^btenmg, emiiio. 

Like, to, fX^ni- 

Liiie, akiUrian, pL n^fUermmfhi^ 

Linger, to, e^ldi. 

Lion, angatuin, pL ugaiuino. 

Lip«, okitok, pi. wjfsk^toka^ 

Listen, to, eni. 

Little, erfiL pb ngediihak. 

(tow), ngidioko. 

Live at, to, nlomfli, 

Locnat, mo/AL pL wj/hsiwq^Aio. 

Loins, <^kolukot, pL ngalukoi. 

Loiter* to, orfanowi, use “ stay 
Long, ehoi, pi. eAoiV/ol:* 

Look, to, <>h7(4iHfiK 
„ attcT, to, a yogi. 

,* for, to, fffAoli, 

Loosen, to, oiatarL 
Lose, to, achemi. 

Lost, to bo, oeAaJKiri. 

Lover* oitorti, pi. f^Aowi (woman), 
epaift pl. ngepatflon. 

Lower, to* oliori. 

Luck, eken. 

Lurk, to* omun&ni. 

M 

Mad person, en^nnfp, pL nyotiogar^pa. 
Magician, nJba&iTon, pL ngahilak. 
Mai^, nyepepe. 

Make, to, dijL 
Male, elriit, pL ngiliok. 

Man, warrior* see " male 
Man, old, ckasikOf pL ng^mkol. 


Mankind, Hm^ganan, pL 
Many, elnloX’. 

Mark, rmncAuf, p!- mjtmchonnr 
Sr^nr, a&ori, pL itgob&n. 

Cicatrisation, pi. 

Slarry, to, twmL * 

Meal (food), aktmmeh, pL ri^tMioc/Ffif, 
see ** food 

„ (dour), ngukmypk^ ace com 
Meaning, 

Measure, to* 

Meat, akirifif pL /j^A’£ri?i. 

^fediciiie, eli'foi, pL ttgakiUi. 

Mwlicinc man ”, e?iniron, pL 

ng^ttittrok. 

Mect^ to, eidriittnar 
Molt, to, acAflifl. 
ileiuL to, oro/iL 

^lenstrou?!* pi. nydfOieii, see 
** feninie 

Messenger* aytki, pi* ngoyakf^n. 

Middle, kidifi. 

Milk, okfU- 

Buttcr, akifn^r pL ngukajonoti 
(f pliiial form). 

Curdled, ngakikok. 

Fn^h* alepaji^ 
iilillet, ntniniFfi, ace corn 
Mind to* oM< 7 olrt*iik 1 don^t iiiind* 
ny& kaUkini. 

Miscarry, to* eMfcAo^ 

3[ialead, to* achakarL 
Miitii (aim)* to* arfioAT- 
MLst, el'imo. 

Mistake, to. as^i. 

Modesty, nXcriL 

Monkey (Sykea ?), ^kodokm, pi. 

n^doXoi. 

(baboon], ccAom, pL ngcchomin. 
(colobua), ttala, pL ngchli (1 found in 
Turkana). 

Month* clop, pL ligtl&pio. 

Moon, ekipt pk nj^ckipio. 
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Jlore, 

sdfco* 

Mording(dawti)i ataparnci^RK^ '‘time^^ 
I p (morning), ttk loinA-ti h 

Mosquito, tt^rroi, ph ngesotfo^ hqo 
" iUn«A<i, liuiluria 
Mother^ loto^ pK 

Motli«-iiidaw, oAamiirafilAo!, pU 
tirak. 

MounUiin, etmr0, [il. ii^it^ior. 

IT mnpe, auAdf, pL la^wAoir* 
Ilill^ dorfiA'om, pL ifyemskor. 

Sfouth^ aAi^oA\ pU ttgakiluku^ 

“ tootli 

Teeth, aijftm, pi, ngelai^ 

Tlimat, pi, wfodok^iii. 

Tongue, di>p, |>L w/oli>p. 

Tonsllji, (siiig, 1). 

Uvular, aiigt^et (pi, ?), 

^[^^ve, t* (belonging), ciitirefAt^ 

Mui-h, ehlffk. 

Mud, 

,, river, esfw^w, 

„ heAd-dnm^tmunijUfu ^ ''dfwm" 
-‘liai^‘^ 

Murder, to, nl-aram (?), 

Blurtlor, achumVf pL w^cAmwmiA, 
MusuchI iit^tnimenta:— 

U'ar-hfjni, afom, pL ngalom. 

Ankle boUj$, ecAorof^ p] ^ ngtrhof^. 

My, Qbsn^ pL ngubikan. 

N 

Nai! (bumtn), pi, 

Hoof, etmTgtnl, pi, (J^, 

CiaWj ^inargoiL p], ngemtigoT (H, 
Naked, flHj* ko»gen, pL kotigtn. 

Name, eA^ro, pi, nginorwa. 

What h your name ? Ngai aiem 
ekm ? 

Narrow, akapiihena^ pi, iig^pUhaka. 
Near, opt, 

Nerk, emolheHn^ pL ngemothtringa. 


Keed^ to, wrfawi. 

Needle^ emoio, pL ngr^m^BiH. 
Neigbljour, atmfoiht, pL ng^morokij. 
Neither . . , nor* ^3 . . , 

Neutral (latid}^ oA-imp kongen, 
pi. ngi^kwapQ longen, 

Never^ 

New, €i-m, ngiftfia. 

News, oAiro, pi. figtikhoL 
Nice (to the ^Ate), pboh, pi, 

Night, fli’wnri, p|^ ngfthmrffha, 
time 

Nop *mm. 

Noise, iffAc/p pi, njwcAfAjAffl, 

NonHefi?ie^ nlioAio^ pk ugrUokoKilkifi. 
Nose, pL ngihimifk. 

Not, ^mm. 

Now, fokofkn^ sec time 
to-day, trte, 
just befqijj, takm, 
nowadayjp n^'ortirtfa, 
after a little* ariuga, 

Nuinborp t4>, roiuri- 

0 

Oath, akOitm^ pL nj^iiouai^, 

Obtfun, to, dtiiu. 

Offspring (hitman), ikokot pL ngaiui. 

1 , (animal), ff^iA-o, pi, n^^iraAv 
OfUm^ jiK-j ife-y ue. 

Oil, see ** blitter 
Old (unimal), empj&ngit, pL 
j^ngiin, 

,1 (man)^ pi, ngankfk. 

i. (woman), Qkimat^ pL i^nAiW^. 

On, nejf^i. 

top of, kidi niraa. 

Only {one thing, otc,^ only), epei bon . 
(mo re than one thing only), innAi, 

Open, to* ofuAfffAf, 

IP (fldjj, ^ngara^ pL H^n^mr. 
Ordcr^ toj ai^Jh'. 

Ojtrich, oAnfij* pL ngaiiso. 
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Oitricb featb^r^ alsM/lrnt, pU 

Other, rrAi. pL 

OuFp cj£'<MAip p^. i^^ufu koihi. 

Out, kitigo. 

Ov'or, 

OrercomUj to, 

Oxen* pi- 

bull, enianii-. pi. iHjrtJianitfl. 
bullock, eiHon, pi. n^uWMfltn. 
call MMinaiifli’l, pi- Hjfntrtiiaw. 

„ (larne), rtoit. pi- 
to w, afoAw, pi. 

„ barren, nfcolupi pi. 
black ox, egiTiana, pi. iignViflnoto 
blailc awl wbiti)i w, oascroA, pi 
mjerok^fka, 

crtijini ox* pi- 

dantc ox. pi. ngfihikamftra. 

homlo-‘i 4 ‘ ox •fiiiNtPnnot P'- 

I figHimtatia. 

hotiia forward ox, totJ'i. pi. 

iig*:tkodoka. 
elute OX, epust pl^ 
while ox, pl- 

wbite^bniided OX* angdi kiriemk, 
pi. ni/ao^o^* iii;^iVjonoAr+ 

I (^Iv'orv jx>s»iblo coloration of oxon 
has spociftl neioe.) 

Pack, tOr 

„ „ (ftll). 

Fain* to, efilpiTf. 

Falm Ihnnst), efou ffa akan. pi. if^clon 
^ U^^TtPIIN. 

Pelm (solo), etoif tj^ keju, pL T\g€lon t/a 

P 4 irt., apcncdi- 
,, from, to* oGrt^LVjn. 

(divorce), ataki. 

Pass, to, elori. 

Fostiirc, arnelu. 

%'OL II. rAST I- 


Pay^ tOt spfl “ receive 

Peace, ckttkil. 

Pebble, ezinych, pi. ngazin tpno, see 
” stone 

Petietnite, to, iT?4i>norf, 
split, to, ojje^/ori. 

Penis, mtetj pi. irgaminn. 

,, dreo incised, aleag^rn pL 

People, 

Perceive, to, rftinti. 

Porbajja, UrMre or ^yeh (?), 

Permission, to give, aeftemonn 
Perspiration, ztJtininer* pi. mj^ikiucnim, 
^ee sweat ”. 

Pbysie, tkiiou pi. vyrkUo, 

Pick npr to+ nrapi. 

„ out. to, oiewfin. 

Pig, pi. ft^iTfiricro. 

wart bog» 

Place, to^ emj^^IaginL 
Plain, a* pi. ffgcttolhi. 

„ large, gtq, pU 
Pla>% tOp e&oiMi. 

Plojiflc* to, a/oiflri. 

Pieamirffp 

Poison, morich, pi. ngu^onrho. 

Pond* see " apting "'- 

„ (mlu). «fnjwr, pL Tig^iiapariiu 
„ (large), ctiir, pi. i^ibwrni. 
wellt akittf pL ii^dl-ori. 

Poor person, rhotoimitf pi. n^aboto; 

berry plckerSt pL 

Forcupiaop rr-ftoit. pi. iigi^kecha. 
Porridge, (jtup. 

Pot, pi. lll7^fWJtl^^. 

Pounii, to, otorif. 

Pour„ to, fl&ui'ori. 

Pfa_v% to, riipi. 

Pregnant, to be, rhuti. 

Present, to, anagim* 

Press, to, ^linyari. 

Prevent, to, (irnbn^tiai. 

s 
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Procure, to, aiuu. 

Property^ 

Proatitute. nf}^thi pl^ 

nyujtrihur i^gahulhin. 

Pull, ta, <TiVn\ , 

Pumpkin, eridd, pk nfjldtL 
Pure, mum (Ut,no dirt 
Pursue, to^ mM. 

Pushp to, rjiikari. 

Putj tOp eH^tfrdoi^ir7i. 

Pro iso, tOp anwyi. 

Q 

Quurre!, to, 

Quake, to, emaroid, 

Question, to, rnfftiki. 

Quick, 

Qiiief, to le, dih'nga. 

Qiuet (fliJont), diiwgam. p|. 


Hemiud, to, 

Heiuove, to, e^iton, 

Kof>Ay, to, 

Ropl j^ 

Return, to, 060114714 Ni', 

RlimowTO., amothi. pi. «f^,nothi»g<>H. 
Rit'li iiijin, jwiafcaraH, pL »9<tbiiroi!. 

Right, talfu. 

Ri|iw. to be. liJitn. 

River, augnht, pj. 

HtreiiiTi 

dry, a^mtj, jj. 

Rubp to, akofeoit. 

Ro«b ata^onX, pi. 

Roiio, akobiht, ,,|. HijttktXfil, 

Round, ajttaii, p|. 

Rlibj to, iVi^ n, 

RuhbL^h* 

Run p to, flier/. 


,, ix-r^n, e/wfAflej, ujepoMJtfl, 
QiJieity, 

R 

Rftid, to, <yori, 

R^iin, akim, 

Ruiiiboi^'^ ^i_pFfl, 

Rais^^p to, ^nkarh 
Rat, tjtXin. pi. (ijjgWwin. 

Wither^ tode^iai, 

R't'v, tyon, pL agejomt. 

Riwdy, (Ju. 

Rttip, to, atemi. 

Receivfl, to, fjouui ,«« “ p*y 
reckon, to, ttmri. 

Recolleet, to. ^ami. 

R«d, wn; pi. n^Kmt. 

„ 1 : pi oriiAoiW 

Rejoice, to, 

Rotute, to, esaijtnt. 

R«iimin, to, adongi 


Suliva, n^l-i>Hut, »€?e ** jplt ” 

S#!t-Jkk,crfof,pi, 

Snnd, ^(hirndn. 

Sftndal, niMu/rfit, pj, ttgatmti 
Satkfiod, to U, emrnjifro. 

^‘vage, edodo^, j,] *^iedrdsHiii[ 
oave, to, antagiuL 
Say, to, oiala. 

'lolMintiodnctory to an intorflroti 

S^ar emorAor, p). , 

mark *’ 


SconY^nni^k., pi ^g^riU 

wrfttolj, to, sM. 

Season (wet), ttg^iofo. 

JH uAvjwifj, 

to^ ainm. 

S«'M(rofce),to. 

» (mthootYeb to,n™W. 

^^Ketp to, cbnti. 
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SfW, to, a/fdi. 

Send, to^ aiy€^. 

S«aso, pi. ttgtmifoL 

Sontry, ckt!ntiioiK pi. ugcritHo. 

I Separate*, ffiAififj. 

8oWj to, adntii. 

Shade^ r/o/iVn, pi, 

Shadow^ ^fur*iW„ [►t. n^turubi. 
Slid ni<\ ft t^uni I. 

SliarOp to* attfigi. 

I^harp, eJtrran^p pi. ngckwica. 
Sharpon^ to, thctii. 

She«p, ojurfAfJt, pi. itgamdhfikitK 
ram, pL ngrtfpak^. 

. ewOt aa sLoop 

lamb, i!far/j. pi. Jwyffli. 

(SiBtRitu, ^Qffgh pl’ ng^uhngitk. 


IShopluswl, pi. ngf$fpkok\ 

Ihield, ojfpKvtl, pt. 
ttiLver, to, f“^iiOfwi!t . 

Lhort, oufiam, pi. 

Ihotsld^rj dhikd^ [d. ntjdhikd^. 
ihoiit, to* ecAoIp. 

Show, to, fdo'/i'H. 

iliTOwd, cwuth, pi. ligawrttkok. 

Ib'it, to, 

iok,<dfAh pi. ngedehthin^ 

,, pcrf^oii, pL afjttliVrAicitAi. 

-idfi, tfr.TirrJF\ [kl. llJJBTTflitMh 

1.0+ this bank . . » that bauk, 
rgimh * . + Ci^MW^nw- 
sido hy side, etaioin 
]^\n, to, e^L 
^iiU'O, ti^peAofoai. 

^nsi, to, ctnkn. 

lister, lokitdokctHi pi. rtiya/tofifi (?)i 54 jO 
'*' brother ", 
ftaior-in-law^ oA'ajrnorfla, jil. ngmiaNroA. 
tit* to, 

Ikeloton, <)A-5f^V, |>l. iigakahjOr 

kin {human), pL 

M n-"^ fijif Wfi'J a. 

(now}, i^aia, pi- n^yjftw- 


SkiFi, to, aitptngL 
Skull, itko, pi, ngakogin. 

Sky^ ahikh, rm “ above ”, " Cod ". 
Slaughter^ to, tichQtm, 

Slave, erigon, pi. ngerik&k* 

Sleep, ngajn. 

,, to, apf ri or ucAoioifi. 

Bod, i*pfith |>1- tfgap^imok^ 

Skmder, akobitk, pi. ngahobiihanii. 
sup, to, trimiiffsgL 
Slowly, ^^votoA^^n> 

Small, &lit, pL 
Snietl, to, 

Smith, rtAo/ioAxifFi, pL vfjftiihkak {1). 
Probable nieaninjii el this iverd 
ia not “ smith btH " L-raftainan 
The Tiirkana do little, if any, 
iron work. 

Smoko* opwrrtJ. 

,, to, awi^ri/n' 

Smoeth, tmnok, pi. jr^imonoAu. 
Sunoethe, to, ag^tlL 
Snail, pi. 

Snake, emna, pi. 

PuflP-adiior, akipoNu pi. H^|>onitrt, 
Python, emoi^of, pi. ngunmrtjtotu. 
Spittinn-cobm, rreii^ pi. 

Snare, aiei7, pi. njafoifo. 

Sneeze, to* ehir^thiagim. 

Snoie, to, Enum* 

Snnflp ttabii ekumi, pi. ttgrtahin ckumL 
Tcbaceo* efoai, pi. njrelmniaH 
(? tobacco plant). 

Chewing tobacco, tugakait, pL 
iigangukaita. 

Soft* cnomk, v^r n^woiioAo. 

Sole (foot), clou j^i kfj% pL ngditu ^ 
ngakfjuj see “ pal ill 
Sonfc, ecAi, pi. h^uIu cA»p 

„ one, ecAi duii^nan, pi. 

ngtiltJtch i f 11 u m^h . 

„ thing, €chi eburif pi, ngiduchi 

n^/K?Jt>r 
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Son, pi. TigeditJiok. 

Son4n-Uw, pL 

Song, aJon<jfa, pi, 

Soon, ad^jiji^ 

Sorci^ fjimtr pi. n^jimo, 

Boil.^fijtioioi'lj, pL ngdibuKO^ 

Soul (henrt), HarH, pi. w^rfoiriw. 

Sound, ecAooifi, pi, n!|^<Tfro£o(Ai. 

Soap^ ngapoh. 

Sonr^ ediWf pi. N^efiraroito. 

Spare, pi. 

Speak, to+ eruwo. 

Spear, pi, ngfiKamlh. 

ty i<haft, emamic^ pi. ngemorkia, 

,1 oI-E^rom, pi . ftgahimroL 

Sj*ider, o/fiWM% pi, 

Spill, to* ebukorL 
Spit, to, emulaJci. 

Spittle, on my, pi. soe 

“salivo 

Spleen, etid, pi. n^etidi'n. 

Split, U>t n^opoA'i* sec ** oleave 
Spoil, to, oicgir 

Spokesinan, tkoduktxjit pi* ii^dnJloit, 
SjMion, akol&poiciif pi, p.ocl^oJJo^eA<I+ 
SpcMjr, alejii, pi, yi;vr(t7y^ 

"foot”. 

Spread, to, outno/ftn'. 

Spring, fjwa, pi, see “ pond 

Rock pools, i?mr^ p|, n^i^orijEK 
Sprinkle, to, a/:i7iniririni\ 

Spy, orofn^in, p|. ngorutoHif. 

nobble, to, acAeJi, 

SquMie, to^ iilmgarL 

Stab, to, flfAomu 
Stand, to, oiiicei. 

„ to make to, mib^ini 
StRT, kantjrril, pk 

AConiing Star, e<Mp, 

Southern Cross, rfgmngahja [I Oieat 
Bear). 

Startle^ to, eriatToi-itu; 

Staged, to bft, p/ow 5 fl„„„ 


Stay, to, o^Itvii. 

Walt for, to, odoruni. 

Loiter, to, oryorioni. 

Stool, to, akokoir^ 

Stick, eWo, pi. itiijobFlkfi. 

„ airiteh, akwilit^ pL ^kf^^llVll. 

,, curved (o weapon]^ pi. 

ngtbelfbelbiK 

Ere, akikai oJtim, pL i 

akim. 

Stick, to, odupi^ 

Sting, to, c^unii^ 

Stingy, cl'amiTErNon, pL 
Stontuch, pL 

Entrails, pi, fig<^miihrHg^tr 

Third stoinoch^ obiiitnlainVp pL 
n^Imnoitoi, 

Water otoniacb^ efAuruitf pk 
ngt^lhumnya. ^ 

Stono, nmoro, jsl> ttgan^ur^ 

White quarts, oraoro eA'*fvin, li*- 
atone-white 

Mica, rmoro jMrijJori, lit. '* otono- 
shining ", 

Pebbles, ftiircii, pL n^Tin^orro, 
Stool (pillow), p1- 

tf/yei-rcAeiomi »* 

(sitting], pi, njjrino^A'o. 

Stop, to, arotagini 
SI a hole, to, omul'ori. 

Stoiy, nitieii^ 

Stout, elsttgiTf pi. figclangiri^^f eeo 

“fat^ 

Straager, eidyunun, pi. nj^^yol:^ 
Strangle, amcdl 

Stream, onj7o(uZ, pL n^n^nfrOt 
river". 

Dry river, n^nay^ pi. ngmgonttg^ 
Strenifth, tdedi. 

Stretch g to, ariari. 

String, akohii^^ p|, ntjak^ibU, 

Strip off, to, apochL 
StHjm, fftjfcir, pi. uyaitmn. 
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Strive ^ dlti/aMii. 

Strong, pi- 

Strops to, crutududL 
Stumble, tOt Ghii^inh 
Stupid, |pl^ mfrlxin^hK 

Subduo, tap opiort. 

Suckle, tp, pfana<7i\ 

Suffice, to, demogini. 

Suinmit, tiidiawiw- 

Sum, ukohn, pi. ^ea “ timie 

Sup|Ki»a, to, 

Siirpa&!3| ta, npiorL 

Surpriae, to, aphri ew>0 ** Stflrttfl . 
SurroUTid, to, nrikaui. 

Go round, to, aumir 
Swallow, alikon. 

Swftcnpt ecAorywit pL nifmhoto. 

Sweet, akim^ir, pL w^iWpieJJim, see 
L [H>ir«pirBt lom 

I Sweep, to, epi^ri. 

I Sweet, efipp, pi ngubobop^ 

I Swell, to^ alio. 

ISwimOp ehulif, pi vi^ibu^^ro, ^ea “ pig* * 

I Switch, aJUritil pi 

I T 

■ Tail oJtatAiiii, pi 

I „ pheep, pi 

iTeilar {flkiiie)t ukidwh pi^ P^mdoMyo*. 
I Take, to, . 

I « (by force), fli/cf^arix 

■ dawn, tPp mmeifA»ui'- 

■ cilT, to, ou^iifil 
I Take caro I n^oUk / 

I Roceivtv to, rtlflcAi. 

I Hold* to, atingi 

■ Talkj to, (Sft^Kari. 

I C*iaversi'!p to, 

I Tail emii, pi 
BTan, to (hidca), 

■ Tiuite, to, 

H Teacht to, ntutami. 

HTaar^ to, tlifgf- 


Tears, 

Tell to, itUmofj^ni or orAiruri. 

Tend, to (Harda), atyairu 
Tender, ammh pi n^anonoia. 

Tendon, ajnori'l pi. niyflHiori- 
Tuatides, cto, pi rag-?to. 

TotUerj 

Thank, to, akaihi. 

That, egw, ehra, tw^fira 
Thatch, tOj unnki. 

Thee, tOH, 

Their, «!■«*, ntfuluhch, 

Tboni, keih. 

There, lefo (nearj, (distnnt). 

Thettt, rftt or jij?nb 
They. h-lL 
Thick, epHt, pi. 

Thief, nitoiokin, pi. 

Tliigh, aMi-fiM, 1)1. ngnlakutingo. 

Thin, areiSfe, pl. wturngoi. 

Thine, ciaH, pl. 

Thing, ebuTi, pl. itgtboro. 

,, of no vftlue, wsaw t'huri Ayejft. 
Think, tn, pJami. 

think I kiioitit 
Thitst, to, rti-ori. 

ThiA. ™, (tf, or njjfJ. 

Tiiom, akokni, pl. n^Ao. 

Thoae. etww (near), iiPfJtfica (remote}. 
Thread, ernian, pl. ngaruioni^* 
Throat, edoioJi, pi* fiflaeJoihijii, see 
Diout h, etc. 

Throttle, to* aiRtdL 
Throw, to, aichitkari. 

backward^, auiCutarL 
Tlmnib, cjl'fiTMMJi aiiMow- 
Thunder, tjjirfi, pl ngitkifo. 

Thn&, eJtoij-ninl 

Tick, tmadmij pL H/^a^aadun^ 

„ lEiuall pl 

Tickle, itki^rididL 
Ti*, to, aiyfni* 

(kiiat)p alokilokf- 
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Tiflhtan, to, akirichaffinK 
Till.fif, 

until jirfcw, ia erimat. 

TJiUft, orwfi, pL ontarhin (T)i. 
dftwn, ntaparach, early nioriung 
generally, 

niomirifr^ clhurnktifitfak. 

nutlday^ 

aftemooiij 

ttight, flA'iwn. 


to-day, iett^ or iUm^ 

this rnorntnp, (rtg nfapameh 
^ a.iu,p ahmo oMoit* 

7 okolt^fi^ 

12 a.niH, isk/iioiK 
2 pjiL, nihom aiolott^ 
p.ni., alonm akoi&t^ 
to-Diorrorr, mm. 


lo-inorrow momine, tnuialaparach 
the flay aftor to monr,,,, 

y wterUay, 


yistcrday niDming, 
the day hefoie ywterd# 
uA:<)/on, 


tt ^taparask, 
y, W^M ccAl 


Tir<>f}, to be, 
Tohacco, 

'* "mil!” 


sn'ifl, Wpto eiiiDH* pi 
elutmi. 

chotrin^. euifakaii, pi. 


*■ hox. rlturiiinjdn p] 

Together, Jailan, 

tin..". 

Tongue, a/irp, p| 


TonHib^ mjacArio, ae* “ nioutll *\ 

Tooth, oii^«ri, pi* n^r£ai, fum' **jiioiiHi ^ 

p, Imckp iitiViii^, pi, 

Kolo where teeth of lower jaw 
havfl been extrected^ 
wy e?Etraet, to, oumiUmL 

fi ^tick, (or cleamngp 

pL n^n^kaiya. 

TortoijJep thokok, p!* n^tbokoka^ 

Total, doflan. 

Totally^ jik, 

Tottetp tOp n na Nfi^i ij i* ' 

Touch p to, nraraf^f* 

Tnwlo, to^ 

Tmdep o^li. 

Trample, to, acha^i. 

Trap, etriftto, p|, ri^fijmi. 
pit-trap, akifjat, p\. niiapapiftiy 
nfinj-^e-tnip, a^OMl, pL ityaloito. 

Trap, to, oi^ni* 

Travel, to, eferi. 

Traveller, rhei^un, pL tigtiba^k. 

Tread, to, ofihagi., 

Tree, akitoi^ pj^ Jii^iirito^ 

ft Htciiop, thm^url^ pL r^rttiN^rir/. 
if branch, oivm pL n^rtJEviam 

Ik hark, oioii'MA^e/j p|. a^huit. 

Tremble, to, abuti. 

Tribe^ pi, 

What is yottr tribe 1 uU (ela iton t 
Abysainiah, pb ng^rolkh 

because they cut oil taUs of living 
sheep, 

A™1t, pi Uijfjfigramtia, 

bottoired word from Suk* 

CliAbleog. pi 

Home rof«mnoe to attckii, 
oroboj the Turkana have not met 
thn Andombo proper. b«t call 

their own poo, | 

“Bd culUrato: eWoBoff, pi. 

not very poor people; ' 
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aJcoiofcit^ pL jf^oliikif T 

f^i'rionaiV, p|, ttginanokoi, no 
property. 

- EuropoATi, »ee ** KuropeAfi 

Ramasiiu, ttjjp47rAoi<^ pL mjemathUj 
" Masai 

KavirotidOf ei-otiVohf/oi^ pi, 
ngtlciiviromfo, borrowed word, 
Kikuyu, akokoU^ pL ngok^^ boiTOwetl 
word (I). 

^[amiI, pL ngematka., 

K&iuaeiu, or ed<ib&uhiilt pL 
vgedahouhala. 

Xandi^ uo naui^, tlio tribe;!i [lAve not 
mot, 

Njempa^ ^Hinthait^ pj. nffemaiha, floo 
" Ma^sai Koinu^jia." 

Suk, foupe, pi. fiffcupt!, 

Swahili, echf>mba{l, pU «< 7 »cAof?i 6 (i, 
probably borrow'ed won] from 
Suk+ (ef. CiT^'aiiia, Adzotnba.) 
Tiirkaiia, eturkaneit, pL ngiturkam. 

Triumph over* to, abieti. 

Trot, to^ akiapakhi. 

Trouble, erepirtp. 

Trough, iickcT^ pL ngakkef<i. 

„ siuaU, rtuba^ pL nguluheii. 
ruDk bowl, dipii^ pi. N^i7ipot, 
gourd ui^cd as a glass, e&o 2 i* pL 
ugibuiai. 

Tnily% kere qt ukattlni^ini. 

TruiiifMit (w^ooden), o/oei, pl^ ngaiom. 

Trunk {Iminan body), ekwavr pi. 
ngairat^ 

„ (el0])bant]i muno kc-'tom. . 

Try, to, ^iettmogini. 

„ by ordosl, to, HhiltimL 

Tumble from, to^ acHagim^ 

Turn, to, oJu^nAvirh 
*, out, to, ardhi. 

iiiBide out, to, uieJifX'art. 

Twig, akitotjiji (lit, tree small). 

Twin* pi, H^ojpioeiili. 


Twist, to, oforff, 

,* nLsny times, to, aiadi fodi. 

U 

Udfior^ eict, pi. ^igaiciim^ 

Uiiibilical ceitl, uito/Kif, pi. ngapoliw 
Uncle, &n&n, pi. (1). 

Utickanness, ddh, pi, ngaldh* 
Uncover* to, aatrofi. 

Under, X'irajMi. 

Underdone, ejm^ pL rtgajomkf 

SCO uiiri|He^\ 

Understand, to, afami. 

UnderstiViiding, cw}<ih*il\ 

Undo, to, alagi. 

Undress^ to, nieniori. 

Unfold, to^ 

Unless, uifitn. 

Unripe, ejort* pL ngt$jfirrcl\ under¬ 
done 

Uneitable, to tw, iro. 

Unstable ntan, ojriVo* pi. ngakiro. 

Untie, to* oWAon'. 

Until, to. 

Up, mo above “ Ood 

Uproar, ofXofoner, pi. tifncAakfX^ 

Upset, to, ntoXori. 

Urinnk, to, oJalhi. 

Urine, figuL 
Ub* tAowfOp 
Use, to* n^pur^t^rtiL 
Utterly, dadnH^ 

UvoiftT^ nligordy !4.ee “ mouth 

V 

Vupna, aXiboii, pL u§aXi|^na. 

Vainly + koagra. 

Valley, upitk, pi. ngapaka. 

Vnlitep o^b7; 

Vegetables, nXiWiV, pL ftgadi (marrow 
tribe]. 

Vex, to, onrlfrif^iar. 

Vexerl, to ba* ctu^oiVn. 
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ON THE JXTERritETATION OF S02IE PASSAGES IX 
AL-THA'^ALIhTS " A ITS AX AlA SAXfTU'^ 

By C. A. STOlifTT , 

R. 0. BELSCIIER i» one of tKe most ioduatrious of Arabic scholnraj 



and in the laat fcrr i^eara he has done a large amount of ^'oluable 
work. During a prolonged residence in Constantino])] o he devoted liis 
attention to the libraries of fitnmbiii, and he has published descriptions 
of a large number o( the inost important inaniiscripts, especially those 
relating to poetry, philnlog}', and IvUes lettreg. His descriptions, 
nbieh form an important contribution to Arabic bibliography, are to 
be found in various periodicals, such as the Zeitsclirift der Deutsehcii 
hforgentandischen Gescllschaft, the Rivista degli Btudi Oriental!, 
Le Monde Oriental, the Melanges dc rOniversiti St. Joseph a Bevrontb, 
and the Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kiindo des Morgenlandes. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that these descriptions have made known 
to European scholars not a few works the existence of which would 
otherwise have remained unsuspected. Bibliography, however, is 
by no iiieaiw the only branch of learning which has benefited by the 
actiiity of Dr. Reseher. llis publications include 

1. Translations of the l^Ingriunlt of Badl" nbZniiian (Leonberg, 1D13), 
the Miuiilmat of abZaniakbsbarl (Dreifswald, latSJ, ihe firat ftjx 
Maqilinat oi a! Stijntl (Kirchhain, 1018), the Ajbilq al-dbabab of'Alul 
al Mit’iiiin al-r^fahnnl (Greifewnld, IDI J), the Kitfib al-adsb nl kabir 
(Berliiip 1917)^ atid the Kitilb al-ajkb stl-^tiTr (Sluttgarl^ 1015) of 
ilm a] MuqaifV, the poems of Abfi'bAswsil abDu'all (GieifswaUl. lOU). 
aPThn illibl’s Man gbAba Vnbn't-nmirib (Uppsala, 10J7, in Lu Momlc 
Oriental), and of (part of) tbe KitAb al-biddAn ol al-RulOdhurt. 

If. Indices to the names of iwets in (o) the liilMq edition of tbe 
f.famA5u of Abfi Tammftni snd tbo Cairo edition of iho Mnfiirl. jiili yfn 
(ConslaEitinoplop urnl (A) tbo eflitioD of tbo 

al'dahr (Constantinople, 1(1 U). 

HI. Editituis of Ahii Hilfd al 'Askarl's Kihlb al-mu*jam (1 Uipyat 
al asbya' (in Mitteilungen des Seminar* fiir Orientalischc Kprachen, 
Berlin, 1915), of Ibn JiniiTs KitAb nbinndhakkar wa'bniu'annath (in 
fje Monde Oriental. Upieala, J914). of al Maqamab a1*Ilu.aibl3ab 
(m Le Monde Oriental, 1914), and of the Mu'nllaqnb of Zahair with tbe 
coiiiinentnr^^ of Jhn uUAnlukrl (in Lo Yfondn Orioiitnlp 1910 )* 

IV. ^'a^1t>ua i^sfays in p^rimlicaK and lastly 

V. Et-Ta'alibl, Heft i: “ Abaan mu somi^tu," Aiis dem Arabtschen 
ubersetzt von O, Rescher: Leipzig, 1910. 
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Ahitan ma Eami'iu 15 a inidoi- work hy nMha'alibi (died 429/1038), 
the wdl-bmwTi anthologist and aiithoT ol the al-dahr. It 

IS composed of 22 chapters, each bciog devoted to veraes on a particuJar 
subject, such a& God, the Prophets, kinj^, friends, wine, food, etc. 
Xearly all the.versfti are by iHjets of the ^AbbiLsid period. This work 
priTated at Caiio in 1324, and it is on this printed t-ext that 
Dr. R^cheris tmnsbtiori is based. Tlie traiisktor, however, has 
considerably atiginentctl the value of his tratislatinn by seeking light 
from other source. He haa, in particidar, eon^ult^MJ tlie manuscript 
in the Kbpriilii Library die frcilich erheblJrh unirangreicheT ak der 
CaittiCT Dnick ist/ ) and alfw the other pnbllslied anthologies of 
al-Tha alihh which contain a large proportion of the Verae?^ which arc 
indiiided in Akgmi tm Among the fruits of this research are the 

identification of a Jiiiinber of anonymous citations, the noting of ftome 
lilt crating variants, and the correction of not a few corruptions. 1 1 w ill 
be evident from what has already been said that the translatioii is the 
result of coiiacientioua work, but naturally some obscurities remain, 
and It IS, of course, possible tu disagree with some uf I>r, Reseller's 
interpretations. 

The following remarks relate to a few [passages which seem to 
admit of LuterpreUtioiia preferable to those given by Dr. lie^icber. 

p Ip 1 22 (text, p, 27^ 1. 7); 


Gott danke ich mit L«.^bprcis ; gut und schiin iat (aiich) das 
biigliick, das von Ihin koiniut; 


There is nothingJn the context which would suggest that the [joet 
la thinking of misfortnjrea sent by God, Tlie next line (Dr, Roscher’a 
bi.>5iher b inserted to accounnodate the meaning of the second 
vem to his interpretation of the first) and the rest of the jioein suggest 


the contrary* The word can meati not only a iriaf or ajtklm 

bill oho a/o„„ „ (M! Lane s.v.). and laosl pcobablr it i 

tli«l.nar,h.ti,„,«.„tharc--Ip„i.eGodins™(i,„da.fargo,il..„ 


Id'-alj- a,a Hi» tavaa™.- laaun™, of tba „a„f n, 

/«™ar, i, 


SOJtK PASSJUtS IS AIlSAN MA SAMl'TV 


' al-Juniabl* Tabai^ftt al’5Hu‘ara, p. 63, 1. 17 ^ 

Ibn Hishfim, p. 83,1. 5 a,f.; ibid, p, 178 penult: 

^ 

Abfi Elatim nl-Siilntiiiil, Kitab al-Wnsaya (Cambridge MS,), S36 : 

I j ^ J— 

V pc^ ^ o- pj' W 

47^ J^ J a 

MuwaabsLft (Cairo), p^ 144, L 1(5 j 

p. 4,1 6(te3Ct.21ult): 

\*yL»,y jr^ li—ijli 

**so hubcn wir in dicacin Fall [var; binfl] dwh den Geivinst 
[eigentJ,: 'die Rente] davougctragen, dasa wir uns mit intakter 
Ehre und Wurtle aus dcr Affarc gei«)gen ha ben.” 

if adopted, could not mean " in dtcaein Fall ”, The only 

poasible rendering of would Ije at the titiie of taking 

booty”. But there is no reason wliy j^, wdiieh gives an exrcllcnt 
sense, should not Ijc retained. 'Hie lineii are quoted by Ibn Qutaibab 
in the Kitab al-sbL*r wa'l-shu'ara, 557. 

p. 5,1, 10 (text. p. 24, 1. 6). Ibn al-RuniT. 

y al jl* cM". (_fr^ Cr*^ 


Lwa) 


^j\ J' 45c-i(3^ly 

^ “ Kami sicb dcr Mensch [auf deni Wege] von der Enge [der 

Eingeschlosscnbeitj im Mutterleib bis zur Enge seines Grabes 
auf eine Brlosimg hoffen ? whbreiid cr dodi zwisehcu der Enge 
bier und dcr Enge dort keine Bewegungsfreiheit antieSen kann, 
bis (zur Stimdc) dass sieh Gott seines Knechtcs crbarmt Tund 
ihn ins Pnradies einfuhit]." 
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TIi^tc can be no doubt that m the last hendeiicli 


Jli J,l i. 


A coTTiiptlon of -tJli Tlie meaning therefore k : “Shall a 

man emerge from his nanow abode in his motherk womb and be 
committHl to {?) hi9 narrow abode in the tomb without having found 
room for unfetteTed movement between the two narrow abodes T 
God is teso merciful to His servfuit for this to be possible [lit- the fact 
that God is more meTcifuli to Bis servant I than that) renders this 
impossible]." 

p. 7.1. 2 (text, p. 27. L 6) 

" Es hat mir der Enitr der Glaubigen gesehrieben " k in¬ 
appropriate in this context. In the jianiltcl passage Tabarb 

950t we read ^ jliil J:S J^33 J^\ 


and therefore it is probable that we idtoidd here entend 


into 




'■T? 


p 7,L 18 (text. p. 27.113) JjVl Jli Jli 

-c-lj ry ij 

"Der Autor [BasTt]: Die Liebe zu xSalmAn want! um zu 
einet (Art von Hints-) Verwatidt4ichaft, wfvhrend hmgegen 
zwischeu Koah iind semcni Sohn [trotz der Bande des Bluts] 
keinefr) Terwandsebaft (Recht und Pdicht) bestund [Kor, 
11.48V” 

The author of thk line, eccoeding to the printed text, is not " Der 

Autor but JiVI ; that is to say it k " Anonym 

Tlie reference is apparently to Salm^ al-FarkV and the verse h 
doubtless reminkcent of the tradition 


p. 7f 1. 22 ttsxV, 28^ L 5), ‘AU ibn Ibirrin aMIimdj jiin, 

[Ich wundere micli.l wie kann mir jemand zu Falle... kommen, 
dessen Den ken stets bedeutenden Dingcn gait; ” 


SOME PASSAGES tfJ AHSAS -HA SAHl'TU 
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If ] unilerstaud this verse eoirectly, is used and 



aniJ iJlay God cancel tby slip, lapse, fault, wrong action . . . 

<t3lj 1 He forgavie biui bis slipplupae, or fBuJt +. * |). The literal 


meaning will con^uently be “ IIow has slipping overtoJeen bun in 
whom there was ev^er (who ever showed himself) a canceller [of kps^^j 
in every flerions calamity ? " 

p. 10^ L 18; For Salam b. *Anir ” reiui “ Salm b* *Ainr'\ Cf* 
Agliaulp xsi» 73. 

p. llfc L 2 (textp 34 Aba Taininaiu. 

Fieund uud Verw^andter stelieu bei inir auf einer UnieT und 
Briulem \sie Kameraden suclie icli gleichenuassen oach^ncifcm/’ 


Tbe idea of emulation h irrelevant bere, and 2 evidently baa 
tbe sense of “ equal “ alike''. I cannot point to an exact parallel, 

f 

but cf* Tabari Gloss. “ j>~-1 par alicujus I, \rer, 12 

' 4; •* 


j^\ al-Nihaynb fl gharib al-bacUth^ 32,1. 17 : 

Ju-lj ^ Oy. 

p. 11,1. 9 (text, 36 penult.). 'Abdalliih b. Tilhir. 


^ JL—Aj: j iiHi iel_la:_4 jlj 

“ Mein Schutzbeflissener ateht mir naher denn niciu leiblicher 
Vetter . . . und tneinem Frenndc hnlte icb gegen tneinen eigetien 
Bmder die Stange [wortl, : falle ein UrteilJ ■ und magat du mir 
selbst (auch) ala machtigeiu Konlg begegneu^ steta flndcst du in 
mir einen dem Freund treu ergebenen Mann."^ 
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a A. stoeetl'— 


A mtjrft cwct rendering wauld be " I take the part of (hIiois 
partiaUty to) my client againat my consin, and I give judgment in 
favour of my friend againfit my brother. If you iind me a king whose 
word is obeyed, you ^ill yot find me the slave of my friend 

The verses are quoted by IbnQntaiba^.Kitab abshi t wa 1-fihii ara ^ 

28, aud by Yaqilt , Irshad al arlbp i, 265. 

p. 12,1 23 (text, p. 38, 1. Abul-Fath al-Bustl 

Ich habe dir mein Herz verpfft^'l*^^ i lleraeu aber sind, weiiti 
veqjfandet, gut UTiter VerschUiss zu balten.^^ 

=; tbe pledge was forfeited *' (see liane), and 

consequently the verse means ^— 

“ 1 gave niy heart to thee in pledge, and hearts, when pledged^ 
arc wont to be forfeited.^* 

p. 14, 1. 18 (text, p 40 nit ). Ibn abRiiml. 

^ ^ J ^l£Lj dlSs _L^ ^ 

wird deiu Feind ans dewiem Yertfauten Xutzen ?.ii 
schlagen wissen.'" 

Dr. Reachcr a traindation would require JUiL^ . Ibn abRumi is 

restating the commonplace that it is one’s friends %vbo are apt to 
become one’s enemies, and that lb U therefore desirable that one's 
friends, i.c. one’s potential enemies, should be few, 

p. 17,1. 2 (text, p 44, L 4). Kusha]im. 

Afrlli ^ \j 

Vater und Mutter wiinT leh fur dea hetgeben, so mich im 
Sebbier versteekt bcsuchte imd in flicser Verhullung sclbst dera Alond 
an Glams nichts nachgab [wmrtl.: nicht fiirehtete.]. 

The tTan!ilAt<OT eeeias to have read ' V -^ i (did not fear) In^ead 

of i (was not hidden), but the former is munetrical. 
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p. 28, i. 1 (text, p. 59 penult ) I bn abilu'tazz, 

a dr^ 

Ziiin Trinken vcrleitete inich vor Morgcngnmen ein Scbeiikc, 
desson Relinion aiis [def Diinne] seiner Tsille [footnote • D.li, 
dcssen “ Reliieion” elienso windig ftls die Taille schionk.] 
crsichtlich. 

This uiterpretation Is that of the Egi-ptian editor’s footnote 
jSj jUi jl Jb J *03 A.%" *0^1 

[Cj\ jSill ^ ^*b_ Vj V Jjj Ail 1^ 

blit “ the sign of his religion ” which he wore on his waist was doubtless 
the jO J . 

p 30, L 3 (text, p. 62, 1. 11) : 

JiJi) ^ j ,-W gj' 

j\iL-.l ^3 ^ J ^ j'j C»3jl jl 

“ . , , besteht dcr Friihling aus Tagen der Freude, so bt der 
Wein die Sonne EU diesen Tagen; du selhst aber niagst, so dn 
wUlst, der Aufgang d(ies)cr Sonne win; so du (aber) iiicht 
willst, 60 magst du dieh unseren Blicken dureh Verbergen 
entziehen.** 

The point of the lost hemistich seems to be obscured to some extent 
in the translation. “ Bnt if thou wishest not, it (the Sun) is set and 
hidden (from your eyes).** 

p. 31, L 16 (text, p. 64 penult.) : 

The words jUl ^ ('* play<Jig 

makes you deserve decapitation '*) are left untranslated. 

p, 37,1 5 (text, p. 72 penult.) : 

.dlilj jl j 3 ^ 

“ Deni Veilchen eignet sich ein besonders intensiver Duft zu; 
keiner Widerwartigkoit biauchst dn dicb in der Zeit seuies 
Erscheinens [d. h, im Frnhling] zu gewartigeu.” 

A more exact rendeiing would be : “A pansy endued with sweet 
fragrance: if it reaches thee, tby happiness is unaUoyed.” . 

VOI.. n. PART I. ® 


^2 


C, A, STt)HEV“ 


p 62, 1 3 (text, p. 97, 1. 7) : 

^(J <3 ^ 

Footmet*: “Aub metrischen G run Jen ist wnhl ,, nagtanim " 
oJer dergteichen Zu lesen.*' But “ nagtanim would not seen, end 

» grammatically possible, if regarded not as ^ 

but as JU- . 

p. 67, 3 a.f> (text, p, 107, L 11). Al-Abb^ ibn aUA(iiuif. 

.*.£■ 4t AJJ W* 

Dr. Rcscher has publiahed a revised tronslntioii of these verses In 
Le Montle Oriental (Uppsala), vol. xi, 1917, p. 185. 

p. 60,1.1 (text. p. Ill, L 3)1 

Vj ,j C—0 ^*jUI 

" Sie abnelt [in ilircm Ucliten Okn^] dem Vollniondj nur daas 
ob ihrifr ftchonlieit eicli in ihr Eig^nfschafteti b«fluden^ die deiii 
AEuudt! abgeheii imd die aich auch sonst bel keiner Miikl finden.*^ 

The translator faithfully repreaente the printed tojctp but 

b probably a corruption of j . 

p, 76, 1. 14 (text, p 136, L 6) : 

CJ\ ij^h^ iS^ 

“ Ich biHj o Fretind, keineswegs" bci luir" and niicbtem .. . 

This traiujlation of thougb mgeiiioui5, is indefeuaible. 

If the word b to be retained it tan hardly mean anything but. in 

w 

my opinion ”, but it b doubtleaa a corruption of 
p. 30,1 21 (text, p. 141,1 11) ; 

^Ul tSjS3 ^Jk ^ j\ \ \‘y\ 
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“ Weiui die JIadcheu die grauen llaare in ineincni Bart 
scliiinniem scheiit wondeii sie niit ihren bliihenden W angen aicli 
voii inir ab, wahreiid si® cbeiiem, so sie mich salicn oder hortca, 
Tiir and Tor sperraiigclwcit bfliieten (?) [vaT,: ta^raina li initlil' I- 
khujui^ ’iinawAssiri d. k. „»icli tiiir eiligat cQtgcgensturzteii 
These verses arc (juoted iiiAgliani, xiii, 24, Miiwashsha (Cairo), p>&4i 

U 8, Ibn Khallikiin (Wiistenfeld), vii, 78. 

!? 

is a corruiition o( be- “and they stopped rip , 

sec Lane s.v, ^ j where the second verse is tjuoted and a,s«ribe«4 to 
‘Umar ibn Abt Itabi'nt (ef. Diwaii ed, Schwarsc, No. ^i)- 
p. 103,1. 21 (text, p. 178,1 1) : 

I 45 

“ Nicht ieli alleiii sprcche dir zu deiiier Genesung nieiuen 
Gliiekwimscli aus; (noin!) alio Monseben fUblen, so du (neu) 
gosundet, wiedcr frisches Licl)en in sieh [wiiiil.: aind (gerettet iind) 
lieilt. 

“ Ich allein ” does not, I think, give the precise sense of 
Tile meaning is rather: *M do not coDgratulato tbcc alone ” (since 
everyone is to be congratidated). 

p. 104, 1. 21 (text, p 179, 1 10), Ibn aMliimf. 

[_J.\ AjJ 4^11; \fy Uj 

[l> ^ V 3 ^ 

“ - . . (3ott sei geprieaeu and gelobt 1 welcher von den tkei 
glitzemden Stemcn ist nun der am kcUsten leucliteudste ? ” 

The last hemistich is an exclamation rather than n qxiestion. 
'* What a flame He has caused to ah Lie forth from yon ! " 

p. 106, 1 . 6 (text, p. 181. 1 ,10 ) : 

4 JU j.. O JU 4^ U 

“ tin ftagt-e ich (zu mir): ' was soli ich wohl nieiueoi Herni 
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jchenkeu ? ' indem ich den wciten Abataad Kwischen mir nnd 
ihm bedachte.*' . 

Rather, “ and I aaid (to myself) ; what shall I give to a master ffom 
whom comes all that is mine, (aa 1 realize) when 1 reflect,” 

p. UO, 1 14 (toxti p. 187, L X). Al*‘Utbl (an elegy on a child). 

[ jjSI Jl ■*_— Jb J-U' A-l] 

>JI 'O:* VI j jUVI 

>J' J O-A-Jl J 

jJl^olUVI _! ijlTj ^ Ai, 

Cr* ty 

- , * Und Dicmtuid vod den Dem^n land sidi an demem 
Grab ciln aii£a«r an dem emcn Tage, da cs mr leteten lleia© ging; 
uur au den beideii Fcettagen^ am Tag Aos Ffletenbrncha und am 
Gedenktag von Abrahams Opfer [1. Sdiawwal bzw, 10* DsO'l- 
UL^a] statten sie dir [d^ b- deinma Grab] nDcb B^uehe ab, Und 
doch beatand einsteEa xwbehen dir und den Deinen daa engsste 
Verh^tnis [der Liebej^ sei ea daas du an [der Mntter] Hak dich 
^ehmiegtegt oder auf ihrem Sebosse sassL*^ 

As a substitute for thb transktbn I would suggest the following *— 
** And thV kin [now] see thee only in the gnbe of ttavellerg^ viaiting 
thee on the two least days * * * and yet there was a time when they 
were kind and afle<^tidnate to thee and thoii wast never put down froni 
breast or !ap/^ 


CoaKIiiKvpFK. 

p. iS, 1. 33 1 iiuttml i[f “iFwticion rtad " paying SKribed to ‘All 



UTENDJ 

Trniudated by Miss Al.tcjs WeRseR 

iNiBODtCTOBY 

rpitlS i»oeiu ia mentioned by Steere (in the PrefRoe to his Swahili 
J- Tales, p. sii) in the following terms: “ I should have been glad 
to have exhibited the whole of the ' UtenKi on Job j which was the 
beat I met with, but my authority could give me no more tban the 
beginning, my copy breaking off short- in the council of the fiends as 
to how to avail themselvca of the permi-saion to vex Job [st. 37—46]* 
The Btamias I have printed [l-G in an imperfect foTni] are followctl by 
a confeaaioii of God's greatness and a long conmiemoration of 
Mohammed, hU family, and chief followers. Then there is an account 
of Job’s prosperity, mcntionkig, anion^t other things, the ducks and 
fowls which he had; then the colloquy between Satan and the 
Almighty, and the planning of the temptation* The language of 
this Utenxi ^ ia singularly clear and intelligible." 

When at Lamu in I9ld, I bought from a native in the employment 
of the then Provincial Commissioner (the late Mr, C. S. Rcddie} a 
MS. which proved to be an imperfect copy of the AvTibu, containing 
lUT stanzas, and therefore more complete than Stecre’a. In 11113, 
Ijeing then at Mambrui, I went through this copy with AhiuafJ bin 
Abiibakar bin ■Umar-es-Saniyyi, a Siu man of some edncatimi, who 
not only read the M8. to me, but supplied useful explauationa of some 
old and difEcult words. At a later date (unfortunately after I had left 
Mumbrui) I received fmm Lamu a complete copy of the poem* 
written out by Muhammad bin Abubakar. better known aa Muhamadi 
Kijmna, a well-knomi local acribe, poet, ami wood-carver, who Is 
responsible (iw/er vim) for the decoiation of the little mosiiue at Witii, 
erected by the present Sultan. 

This t«.vt A i» the one 1 have followcii, indicating by an asterisk 
the places in which it varies from the imperfect Lamu MS-, designateil 

‘ Uteuii ia the MomliiiMi Ati 4 Z«ntthar form of ihe wtwU curreul iii Ijuiu 
jinoliili as latitdi. Stcore explains it aa meaning a religtouji pnetn. But A Ijimu 
informant »aye tiurt an ffeurfi may deal elihcif with religion or war (ntumho yn ifM). 
lb might tharefora b« callad an epic—hut tEnt the loligiauA poein* are UOt a1wA 3 i 

of a pjUTHt.LV4 cltAra^ter 
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B. Not mjiiiy of thew variations are important, thongli ui a few 
cn»es 1 have pr^ferml the reading of B, enelosing the wortis introdnceti 
irniii the latter in sqqaite bracket«H B has two entire stanziia (inserted 
in the text as 3tt and UHlu), which do not cwciir m A ; on the other Land, 
It onuts stania 12!). When the traiiHcription and translation were 
virtually complete, 1 was enabled+ by the kindness of Mr. Meiwyn 
lieechp to examine another MS.^ recently aent him bj the Li wall of Sim 
Thi.s contains 4(Xi atanms (including tlie dnte, which is ingeniously 
versifiedas against tlie of /!+ Stanza 3 and stanaiaa 5-11 (the 
invocatioD to Allah) are entirely omitted iti this rccensioti; a!fi*i 2fi 
and On the other hand, it contains not only the two additioiia] 
stanzas already tueiitioned, but those marked in the text IhOo, IWn. 
281ft, 253ft, 21i2ft, 2«ykr, 305ft, 3U7ft, and 552ft ; while Irotii 55li 
onwards the text is entirely different^ It i& thus cleAr that, uoleaa the 
copyist of .1 has taken great liberties with hia text, V must be derived 
from a different origiuaL It is possible that, in Hjiite of niimeroua minor 
variutionSi /^andt' ate eopWl fn:)m the same MS.; but the second half, 
containing most of the additions, as well jia the divergent eonclusion, 
U wanting in the former. It is true that, Ln the part avaliable for 
coinpari.suu, C inserts which is not in iJ, and doft^ not omit 120 ; 
blit in many cases it- follows the reading of B rather than of A, and the 
orthography agrees much more closely with the latter* e.g. In anil V 
the combination ch is represented by not (as ut Liimu, where .d was 
written) by vJT or (as at Moiubjusa and Zanzibar) by ^1; is written 

not as in A. But the scribe is not altogether eoiiststent in this 
res]fect., as occurs not inlrcc|ucntlyj and he occasionalh" uses for 
V ; the other tw'o invariably use Ou tlie w hole B is much 
more carefully written tJian C\ which, though fairly legible, contains 
a considerable number of mistakes, evidently due to heedlessiiess or 
ignorance. 

This last 51S. contains a welcome indication of date and anthorshi|j, 
as to which I had hitherto inquired in vain. The ^vritet is here said to 
he one 'Umar bin Aniioi; ** and the stanzas (of it) are four complete 
hnadjeds, and ten, (which are) known, and five 1 added to them.” All 
three of the texts before us would seem to be distinct from -Steore^s, 
as there is no mention In any of them of ducks and fowls among Job's 
posarsa'toiw, PTfibaVtly this -Umar is the same of whom I heard from 
Alimad bin Abubakar, as the author of a well-known religious acrostic, 
a blind Sharif of Siti, who “ died about m or 60 years ago ”, 


k 
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The diite given for the compesitlou^ —or rather the completion 
as here ^^ritten) is the Ifith of ^I/uuffm ifd tano, or ^far, 
a.H* 1‘25I|i correspondiag Approximately to June 25, 1835. [N.B, 
Since the forgoing was in typ, I have been infomi&l by Jhihanimad 
bill Abubabar that tbe Utciuli was not written by ‘ITniar, but mut<t 
be at least two hundted yea™ old tthe language lias been 
iiiodeTnized by successive copyiate). Probably ‘Umar merely eopie<l 
the poem, adding some stamia'a on ills own account.] This is not 
verv recent, but the wording of the jjeunltimate stanaa C 
I acldeil leavea it doubtful whetlier the writer was not simply i^orkmg 
over an older poem, after a fashion not uncommon among Orientals. 
The opeiung .staiiaaa state that it is tmnslatetl from the Arabic—but 
berc. again, it is nneertaiu whether it is a veraioti of an actual p-win or 
a free rendering into metro of prose material. 

The subject apiwata to be taken cbieliy from the oouimentarics on 
the Koran ; the (ifjat referring to Job (quoted in the course of tbe 
poem) affording but tbe merest hints. A full examination of the 
sources would be neceswiry to determine whether the Swahili poet has 
embroidered his material or reproduced it as received. One suspects 
some degree of original treatment in the stanzas (79-97) relating to the 
death of Job’s sons, who are described as children at school, and in the 


delaiU of Kchema’s attempts to earn a living, Tlie [loct, whoever 
he ivas. seems to have been quite imacquaintetl with the Hebrew book 
of Job. 

The introductory stanzas (l-I") begiu with the conventional 
demand for suitable writing materials, going on to exiibin that the 
IS about to set forth in .Swahih a uanatjve he has found in Arabic 
books. He then invokes (I>-11) the help of Allah in his undertaking 
and proceeds to coiiimeuioratfl the Prophet and liis companioi^, pie 
wealth and prosperity of Job are described (lSn-2i), and his piety 
(25-26); 27-3(i give the dialogue between Satan (Ibilisi) and Allah, 
when the former obtains permission to afflict Job. lie descends and 
gives nrdere to his “ sons " (37) to destroy Job’s iitoperty (38-49). 
Satan conveys the news to .lob, and ia rebuked by him (5C-5G), The 
destruction is completed, hut the result remains the same (57-69). 
Satan retumR to heaven to acknowledge his failure, and ask leave to 
deprive J ob oI his children. This ia granted (77), and be repairs to the 
school where they are being taught, and brings tbe house down on them 
{78-8,3). lie then (84, 85) assumes the form of their teacher, and goes 
to Job, mourning and lamenting. Job, though overwhelmed with 
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grief (9S), retrognizes Iiiui ajid bitk him depart (100). Satan’s third 
visit to heaven is narrated in 101-100. On his return he seeks Job, 
and, landing him at prayers, breathes into his ntjatriSallOS): afflicting him 
with loathsome disease, which is described in detail (109^114), Not 
content with this, Satan instigates Job’s neighbours to exiwl him from 
the town (U5-118); no one reraainiiig with him, except his wife, 
Rehenia (120-124). As they have uothiiag to cat llehetna goes to work 
for her former neighbours, and so obtains a little bread. f)n the 
following day, however, the women having heard tlic story in the 
meantime, she finds all doors dosed to her (149). Returning in 
dejection she is met by Satan in human form (153), who asks her name 
and family, and, on hearing that she is Heheina, the far-famed beauty 
(so he implies, 157-150), expresses his surprise at her altered looks, and 
tempts her to leave her husband (163-107). She refuse*, and hastens 
back to Job, telUng him what has occurred ; he uifomie her who the 
stranger is and warns her to avoid him. Next day (184-190) she again 
procures some food in exchange for a few strands of her hair, which is 
the envy of ail the ladies (193—198). On her way bock she again meets 
Satan and defies him (199-215). Job. on hearing this, is eomeavhat 
unreasonably angry (219-222), and threatens to beat her if ever she 
speaks to the odvemary agam. The tliird time Satan appears to her 
in the likeness of an angel (233-2:54) commg down from heaven, and 
engages her in conversatiou before she becomes aware of bis identity; 
Jiiorcover, he professes to be the bearer of a Divine message. His 
speech extends over twenty-six stanzaa (235-260). Kchenia is 
perplexed (261-260), but when she makes her report to .lob (267-’^71) 
he is so enraged that he vows to beat her if he is restored to health 
(272-274). Rebcmn does not protest, but vows, for her part (275^280), 
that as schon aa he has strength to do it he is to give her a hundred 
lashes. 1 (he fails to do so she w-ill a»k fiomeonc dse^onlv she entreats 
him to forgive !ier and not ' destroy himself with fmnger ’ but eat 
the food she has brought. Job, touched by her devotion, relents a little 

(201-2S3): they eat together and lie down to sleep, Job utterinir the 
prayer p ven in 2@6-2fe7. ^ 


Job IS then told by God (in a dream ?) to sUmp on the ground and 
bathe ,11 theater which will gush forth; hedr>ea so. and is restored 
to health. The whole of this episode (28^304) seems to be an 
amplification of Kor. xxxviii. 42. which is quoted alter stanza 291 
ehei^, who does not see hun till he is giving thanks after his lecoverv 
at first fails to recognize him; but, when convinced that it is indeed he! 
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she remiiiila him of his vow—of whith he now heartily repents (347- 
316). Gabriel, however, ooioea down and suggests that ho can 
evade it by giving her one light stroke with a palin-branch having 
100 fronds (357). Eight staiinas (358-365) describe Job’s lestoratioQ 
to prosperity, and the remamder of the iJoem consists of pious 
refiectioiis and aspirations. 

The metre of this poem is similar to that of the Utenzi fm 
Shujaka and t/fenii >ra Katutmfukux Mithatmdi (ace Sufferiii, 191 St 
p. 119), Tlie final rhyme is on a throvighout. varying from -lo, to -cn, 
-etttt, -tuw, and even -flo. 

The xarious readings of tlie MS8. B and C wOl be given in the 
notes at the end of the poem—the places where they occur beu^ 
marked with asterisks in the ten*. Xot all the minor variations— 
some of which are manifestly clerical slips, such as ' written for , 
or vice versa—have been noticed, but I think eWrjiihing of importance 
ij inciudetl. 


Tlie translation has been made as literal as possible, thou^ at the 
exi>ense of some awkwardness. Unfortunately several obscure points 
remain doubtful for the present, in the absence of a competent native 
authority. These have been uidicatcd by (1). 

Kotes ou difScult or doubtful constructions, and other mattcie 
necessary for elucidation, are likewise reserved for an appendix. 

Iltendi wa ,&yubn 


I. Nduzangu * paid * kamtasi 

Na wino niM’^nnii 
Na kalaiiiti ya uiiyosi 
AdiLuu yakliiuriwa. 


4, Kufaiim itinicwpm* 
Lugha yotu* klwdeKa* 
Nil nyiayi mkisikiEii • 
Yot^ waynlnhaiiu^^-* 


2. KfAMtlikio klkutubu 
Htidiihi ya kiariiUu 
Kwtt liflbari 211 Ayobu 

Tuniwii yn Mola RiiJ^uwa. 


5+ [Kiniitbumu kikutubu] * 
Yftio katika Id tabu 
[Kubaiini]* klAmbll 

Kiaawnliih kavlnib'La+* 


3 . Xapeiidu kiiVr’flkbubiri 
KiArubu kifu^iri 
Kwa lii^bii yetii tbahiri 
l^aaiwe yaH4?iiiwcJefl^ 


6 . AUifanya iMiliali • 

Fwcko asiyo nutliAli 
U Jubaiip yiola, u mbuli 
Julia wa^ala jabii. 


3 fj. Nn uiaftnayu yuaui 
_Kuyatttairi* wendant, 
Kana ft'angi Lnsani 
Kiarabu wflaovisSr 


7 * Armliiiua* iiTrabimBii.i 
duoiyam 
na waiiniijLi 
ri£Lki na alia. 
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Arrahimu Bvrana wetn * 
Mtou^ti Moln wetu 
KiTaniani kati 

Wema akiwat-^UA.* 

0 fiaadaj^ tabutadi * 

Ina tn ^fola Wadudi 
N^i^Tida kutahamdi * 

Na kiinusbukurti Jalia.* 

HO Albauvdifillllabi 
jalla 'wa'aU llalii 
Pweke aaijQ aliabild 
^ola aaiif'D mlthaa. 

11. Wai^ktu wasalamii 

ZiinwundQu * mtitingatnu 
Alia Baai HisKaiiiiu 
Klkatinm la Nabia^ 

^Inna 'Illaha wa Alalaikatalm 
yufalluba *a\A ^-unbly^d ya 
ammuhu illa^bia limaim 
alaLbi wa aallimu taHliiniii+ 
(jcxxUij 56.) • 

L2. Aluhamodi Aluatafa 

Alwenyck fakbari na si fa 
Thil jabi n\!»hanifa * 
l^idl *i Arablya,* 

IJl. Wa * tliiimma Ablbaknri 
Athmani * m Omari 
Xa All Haldnri 

Na azu^ajo raaua.* 

3i, Nayo biiiti Axiimx 
Fatuma * Rurataiiii 
Na ITasanl aa lltii^liki 
Na wotft ^^'afanalLa. 

l&. Yh Kabi kwa watu bao 
Wot^ ttiwatayao • 
Turuzuku tUTvajao* 

Kwa Tuciki* oa afia. 


10. Turuxukti da * imani 
Akh^m aa dudiyani 
Suti9 * tuwe sitaradi 

Kwakuviazo* oiw^nyo kowa. 

17, Ini^koma * diibaji * 

Kw'Gddji nina aLkitaji, 

Saaa twaomlNi Af|>aji 
lladitki kiwatayia. 

IS. Altume wGtn* Ayabu 
A]o|}Owa na Waliabll 
Alali ya ajabu 

YakacdGB dunia.* 

Ub Kvcaiida na tutaye mbiin 
A^all nlifa madzi 
Ald^ida'a na Azizi 

Al^n^ • mail * yasckda, 

30, Ka watmnwa wa kukifu 
Kulla inaarufu 
Yali • watunga alifu 
AValokiaitungin .* 

2L Xa ag^'ornba na dgainiazu 
Na farasi na pundazo 
IlGsahuyu niwGleae 

Ni kama nitnozotnya 

22. Na anuwa’^o * za mail 
Kiilla kitu mbatiinbali 
Kuzitiya • id mqbali 
SiwGzi kuwatnyia* 

20. Na wanaiffo tuaanenie 
Ni sahaa [a ana w a tuna] * 
Kama fdinba wenya tnmo 
[Wot*]* marika mamoya, 

2^. Na watatu waanawake 
Wcnya nuru taa mi>ake 
Jllmla jdjana zake 

^ABka^l wamotimU. 
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25. ^ Wrtdiid’i 

^ IbadjL akiBhit'Adi 

Kwji* jualL nft flubdi 
Yosinipo kusUnngan. 

2Q. Akt^nda niiio ilmda 

Kwa AEolawe snrimadn * 
Pakahoka ^ liufluda 

A'akuya kuHnaydiwa * 

hh nada rwldwilia aniiahi 
maHauiya c?-2iira wa sinta kliairu 
er-rahiaiina txxi, SS).* 

27. niarum* 

Kasikilsa mbiag^iin 
Akftitiwambia Monaiii 

Nina mm tatongoa. 

28. " Ayubu kakuabudi • 
Kamwc asitaradadi 
Ni luali iiH auladi 

Siote knaikaunik’ia,* 

29^ “ Naapa, thama iiaapa * 
Lflu kwaaiba* hakninpa 
Nave angalikiiMipa • 

WowD akakalsw'Qa.” 

Akampbu SUnani^ 
Urtakutu,* mal'wnij 
Ayubu ulna yakini 

Si iiilu wa kapotu.^r 

3K “ Kimii'ongoa • inakhulokt 

Kwaka kupati tariki 
Ndia tiukuwia dbiki • 
Hupati kaiiiagUia."* 

32. Ibilisi akfl liana : 

""Ni anirUp SabuUnna 
Ayabu utamwoiia 
Kinitia sdijsift. 


33. “ Walakiai fiUbali 
Kanipata ni maliaU 
Ni n'aaladi • aa ntali 
Na kipnnde clia afia, 

31. “ Nipa amii. JalaUp 
Kuiiifiiiidie n^ali 
Niiiitk masjhuglinU 

Apato kuw'ayawnya. 

35. Mola wctu kainjibu; 

U&tikutu ya kitbabu I 
HutoinA^ezA Ayubu 

Kuiiitia nibo™ ndia. 

36. Hola * nikuanmve 
Kaitiwoiul^jlca n^oliye 
Sura Kota ningibe* 

Uiwindayo ♦ kunmpaJ" 

37. IbUis'i akatoka * 

Ka'a apofii na haraka 
Nyunibanl iiiwakc * kakkn * 

Waano akawanikua. 

38. Akawanibia, " Ndooni^ 

" Upesi nidirikani, 

A’oo ninft uabuidanip 

Nataka knsaidiwa. 

39. " Natoka kwako Wnliftbu 
Kwa inaneno ya Aynba 
Penda kiimpa * ktlabii 

Sbaurila tawatnbia.* 

10. ** Kula aliyo hodaii 
Katanani* maabbari 
Nnyo mb^ * aikiti 

NiiJato kttfahainb/^* 

lU Ambelepo* Mai'uni 
Neuo hllo kwa 
Zikvid kuini Sbaitaui 

Wainaziyo kuinweb^a * 
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42. Ku[a muma * kaieifu : * 

" Ndimi iDtaDgna safu 
Nituma kasd alifu 

Zot« * takiituinikia. 

43- ** Yamlio upeD^alo eta 
Tuvratie nyoyo zita 
Watu * wnpeade kuteta 

Ao [kuzini na] kwiwa,*' * 

# 

44. Kawambia 3[a1'tiiii 

“ Haya • yota ya^^atciii 
Nina Abauri mayonl 
Kataka koHaldiwa.* 

45. ** Soyo mtgnie Ayuhu 
Kvra Mola m maljibubu 
Mumtie kulaliii * 

Na ahauri * tawambia. 

4d. Twondeai itiazizi* yake 
Va mbazlr tuyawaadike 
Tut 10 mo to uwako 

Na watu wawe* paaioya.” 

47, Woto wakafiiatana 
MaVuai rr jujangp 
^lazlzi wakiyaona 

Wote wakHAhangaa.* 

4rt. Wakatoa mtvukiitu 

Kahu^ani mwao [j"a]* moto 
\Vasiku[iata apito • 

.Vlbuzi na v^atunga piai. 

49. Alhuzi wakabaairlkA * 

Xa watuaga wakawaka 
Ki*'a wote v.'akapiRUika 

Pafiiwc aloAalia. 

50 , IbilLHi mailhkuri 
Kawaiuhia aalkari 

** Nonda kumpa khabari 

Kwa baya janicEokuwa.^^ 


5L Hapo* aldimba * wimbo 
Shitl kijoDgo kidhabu, 
Racneiida * kwa Ayubu 
Kilia aakiioniboa.* 

52. Kamwambia, "Bwaua wetu^ 
Watunga na mh\m letu 
llapakuBoUa kitu, 

Moto umotungtliap 

53. " Woto waniatokateka 
Hapana abyotoka 
Tlla mipw<rk«, puLika^ 

SalipOp walipotea. 

54. Saaap bwanap tuteadcDi 1 
Twangia ufukaranip 
Huabudu * liatta Imi I 

Hapana cbakuiimiiA. 

55. “ Inuip Bikae kitako 
Yahitajia * eunibuko^ 

Hulia zijana zako, 

Kwa kuyakosa ma^iwa." 

56+ Akatob^oa .4yuba+ 

“ Un^ukutu • ya kidhabu ! 
Naii|>owa oa Wnbabn j 
Aiiie|>eada kuondoa.^'* 

57* Ibilla] akamdi^ 

Aaikupata inuTadi^ 

Akenda kwa anladi. 
iiaku kuwaaribii. 

58+ Akamba, Siy*, * pjjal! 
3[ambo hayo * hakujali 
Hatta katiti Khughnb 
Moyoni haiciiitia.* 

59* ** Hola, aaait nlw^eloze 
Twondonl tukanganiizo 
FaraaL tia ngaiuiazo 

Na Lg'ambo na Bibmi pia*" 
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60> Wakaondoka ailabu * 

Nyoya zili Efl * barubu 
Nyusozti i5na * gliatbabu 
Yao wa cUanibiiambija.* 

Gl, Wakenda kwa u«hqJ^avu 

Wafutialiiyo niata\nj * 
Wakawanisha cba ivu * 
WaaiBulie asia.* 

€i% Ibiliai kaja* tona 

Kwa Ayabu, akanenat 
" Ewo, Bwajui+ ewo, Bus'ariftfc 
Nyanva wani-etaBilie.* 

f>3. ^MValiiJO okiabudi* 

Mola ukiniuwahidi 
Wewa • na wako waladi, 
Walina chakutumifl.* 

€4. “ Yea zote zondoalico 
Ilai>o * kuuaa kiaaya. 

Twondo ukaangabe^* 

Upata kufahaniia,* 

65, La,* kuk«ti halfal, 

Zijaria hawana 
llawa kuti, hawa (nai, 

Hawa agao za kuvaa/' 

6G. Akatamka Ayabg, 

Kwa boa^Ta na gbadLabu, 

“ Epuka, ewa kilabu ! 

Mbelu zangn neptikia I 

6T, Xopukia, 

Slnitie wastwaBi^ 

Jatilu Mola Mkwaai 

Apondaia yate * kuwa/* 

6ft. Ibiliai karudi,* 

Kukosa k^ake muradip 
Kandama ndla karudi 

Kwa waane, kawarqea * 


€9. Kawambia Nelezani, 

Takuya * iieada * nibingani 
Nina Bhaun aioyoai, 

Ncnda mainbia JaluiJ' 

TO. IbiUsi akanika^ 

Kapaa kwa liataka, 

Uatta nibinguni kabka, 
Kabiaha kafunguliwa. 

7L illangotii * akipita 
Kenda* uyaU uvTita, 
Hatta mbae akipata 

, Maneno^ akatongc^a.* 

TS^. " Nlkuelea * weraba 

Na * inaneaa ya tbawabo^ 
Kwake aikuf^ata babu, 
Mlango wa kimplia. 

T5. “ Mali iiiuioyangaadza, 
Yat«* Bikuyafiaza* 
Ni^udapa * knuiweleza, 
Shagbuili hakttitiar* 

74+ ** Kampa habari ka!i» 

Ya kauganuyake^ mall * 
llaktiitk ahugliub, 

Ibada bakupanguB. 

75, “ Na aababuya^* Manuni;, 
Kwa kiiwa iina * yakini; 
Yeye kua'a jnababani 
Mail yatamreiea. 

■p ■ 

76r ** Nipa amn, Wadudi, 
KaDgamiza * auladi, 

La'^ala akaritadi 

Maya ukainBliutua.” 

77^ Itabi akanijibuye i* 
^''Aitiba uikuamriye,* 
Ztjana kawangaLier 

Sum npeadao ua,^* 
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7B. Ibilifli akashuka, 

Kwa iuraka na kut<{^ka^ 

Hatta tiati kidka^ 

A8i[>ate kupaniuu. 

7'i, Kittoka kwake, yuani« 
Akaftisut * SbaiUni, 

Hatta ak«iii1a chuDtki 

Zijmh liiilsotnea. 

80+ Waaiia wa^kisliiD mbao 
Kaaia ada wasaatao, 

PapQ nku^allmm wai> 

Ako^o Iiiiwaii[ibla+* > 

81, Kijazia kitka kaaa 
Mu^allimu liumunasa. 

Hatta Wfjtw wanickwisa 

Jami'i kuwaridhia. 

82 , XanjTLa k}waTiiLavi.'aniba 
JbiUftj kama nivpauiba 
Akaitekua * nyuaiba 

XytiDiba ika^angukla. 

83, Nyuniba ikawawokoza,* 
>lajt\i'a yota nakasa. 

Paaiwo alDyokD2a 

Kwa kupata ^ kukimbiar 

84, Aaizepo mwenya dbaiubl 
Kuweka wana majuiiiba, 
Kaipakaj^aka vunib^ 

Sura akiuzungun. 

85, Akavaa iia mava^j 
Katiia inu^alUniu wao 
Ulfi aT^'aflonicshao 

Akenila • nkiomboa. 

SOh Akiomhoa • kmacii; 

Air msiba abadidi! 

Wako wapi auladi 

Wa Ayubu nnii^aa ! 


87- ** Wako wapj • kawabis^lie 
^fbao ZAO kawaakbbet* 

Cbiioiii Liwa^inesha 

K4inia yao * mazoM'ea 1 

88, Nawataka^ iuwaoni; 
Waniegura duniaiii t 
Ayubu kaniwanibieni, 

Ni lipi lakuaiwambia f 

89, Xi u]H wangti uaetiii 
W'a kutougoa iiliuti I 
Walinipa wana kunii 

Wudu kwa aaa uioya/^ 

90, Akenda batta kikoma 

Kwa Ayubu, oh(?g(?nia * 
,Akazidi kunguriititA 

Kwa inatozi nuruainia, 

91, Akalia kw^a ainlia, 

,-W'hamba. ** Siuu fiirakap 
Wala ^itouna raba • 

Ilia * Tihmi kuifia, 

92; Haw'a zijanu zitlti 
V'aniewakuta nwutL 
Laiti uiiaii, Iflitt 

Akhera katangulia.*^ 

93. "* Ai„^ wana wa. 

Watatuabic utinu • 

Lajti niagic udiui, 

Ikawa yao fidla,*"”' 

94. Kari^tiu * akikuriri 

Kiwataya asigbarj 
Kwa matiibp yamezojirl * 
Mumo katika kulia, 

95. Akaiiiwainbk Ayubu : 

Kukuti w'e * ni uibu. 
Upeo wa maaaliibu • 

Nj Iiaya yaiu^zokuwa,* 
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96. **Ayubiit hay ft, konin, hmi^* 

Tcna kiiwekft julii&i, 

Oiiibka kawada swi 

Watu * waiiiC74>(uftaxi. 

97. “ X'niju * kiiko^m kite, 

Xa wano * wafie wot e ? 
Uiiiekuwa uto iita 

Ktiiiia iiitu lisKiMa.* ** 

98 . Ayiibti kasha wish ikft^ 

I hi likahi^ungukAp 
Matozl yakuiutuka j 
Yakaihuosa kitua. 

99. Ayubu katakalanm: 

** Moyohi hiinezo'uihU, 

Hayo ndiye* mathbuinu 
Amlma ai inlaanii^'A,* 

100. W'ewe ndiwy Ibiliai I 
Ui>otezaio uriasL 
Ondoka, sinlnajitij*; 

31bca * sangu aeyukia/* 

101. Awtnopo nialouni 
Ayiibu kuiiibalnip 
Aka nidi dalihini * 

Yau * la hibiiigu kupau.* 

L02. Kittikilia nibiDguiii 
.Akanona * Bhaltfthi; 

Y‘a ilabi, 3Ic>la • Maaaiiip 
llutia litiilokwalea.* 

100. “ Ayabu liawezekani 
[Uiia] a6a ya 

Zitu za aliihwenguni 
Zote hajali kimoju.* 

lai. ** Kutowcza kiinikinda 
Xi aba kuameniiiida. 

Moyo oataka kutthda* 
Lakihi kiaainiwa.* 


105. Ayiibu kiwaaiibin 
Ni aba kukithiri. 

Takft unipe aruri 

Mwilint ktiraiigia/^ 

106. Akanijibu Jalili. 

Shaitank maqaji ; 

Hayo • huiieyaqubali; 

Bhllka * wende kii'a Vjaa.” 

lOOfl. [Shaitaiil akauya 
.Akasbuka kaitia* 

Yaiabo nalokuaudia 

AiiuitI iiiiucxopwa.'']* 

107. Akafum * bbliali* 

Matt a koiida kwa nij$hlip 
KauidiFika klsali 

Msalani aiiiengia.* 

108^ Kaizika ShaltanI 
Mkabalu m uaoiii 
Matta kahda Hijidam^ 
.Akanivuzia [iiia. 

109. PuDizl ftliioeta * 

.Ayubu zikampata 
Kama mvi kavukkita 

\Va Jaliahhaitiiip ^^ikin. 

ILO. Zikaningia kitwaiUp 
Zik«a«a muilLai. 

Ayiibo u iiliealailip* 

Kdiyo ikamalmBa.* 

111. l>atkm ikata^attyikap 
3Tiic^ ikatirtrika. 

Zionda zLkafuhuka^* 

Mwiliai ziktacar 

1L2. Ayubu kwa tnwida Imu * 
3Taradhi, yampeteo 
Akataka luayongoo 

Ya* khiDblkuiiibl za vua. 
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U^. Nn wnaaa* utofcea ^ 
xLlwilini upitao • 

Kama mai ya cuuyoa * 

Making kUi^fi * yA Tua, 

IH. iV'a ‘antfujD bakika 
Sura aid akmuka * 

Mtu alikimepuka * 

Kwa niiutoui khiitun. 

115 » Ibilm aadcbaoga * 

Aaikome kuituuga * 

Ha pa na haf ia ki^in^a 
Fitsiia kirutiLfi. 

11$. Achau^U:!! kayo gljiilflinii 
Maradhiye m juzamu, 
Mtdkozeui • kauniu; 

Ni kkatari kuintia,* 

" l^Vaungw-fliia kutaaaiil, 
Mutiitoe ua * muini * 
llutnpeeke za • inwitimi 
Kdla zt3izaflnd<*wa.’^ 

IIS. Wotfl wakakutanika 
Mancno wakayaskika 
Kwft wote wakampcckap* 
Faalwfl aJoaaUa. 

119^ Wate wakainsukuxiia 
Poatvre alomwcg^tna 
\\a iUa * Mwana Hcheofia 
Mkfl wake mfatkaa. 

120. Ka yeye * Mwana lleh^ma 
Aflili yake * mb«u tijemap 
Ni* biQti Purathima 
Wa YdBufu abikia.* 

12L .Mkff hoyo * mwamlle 
Muiangu nniutinibee 

ECania aura za bihiyCp 
Za Yiisufu fikamia.* 


12% Mweina, mzawa * na* wpma 
Yakfiinwelca • tama 
31miiewe • kutiiAukuma 
Kwa aak^bu yakuwaa. 

123. KakfltI nayo rijali • 

J uzamu aaiijali • 

VVala kalala * wuwlll 

Wakiamka pa eddy a. 

124. AvTjbu kaAuidbuka ^ 

Kwa maradkl kumabika 
Kehenia kiaikitlka 

Siku zot« akULa. 

125. Akawata uw^ndizi • 

Roheiiiap kitenda • kazl 

III kupata * kkubuzi 
' Kumpa* wake rijaru 

12$. llekeiua rii$ikBairi 
Akingia * kula dari 
Kawambia * Ni tAyatl 
Taka kuwatumikia^ 

127* "■* NituiEani kazi zami. 

^ild majuuibani * mweaii 
K wamba aikiitwdwa * ngano 
Mukiiiipa tawotea.* 

12S. ** Niwakatullu 

Niwaalngu aiwapota, 

Huaipe uanu rukatd 
Mulapo ukisalia* 

121L “Na tenB musiuilduda 
Niyapodua ki panda 
Cha mkata oikituuda 
Tiatl kiclianj^kia. 

130. Wala bamuna nmshaka 
Kitimda kicbangiika * 

** Kwani Idtakida i>aka * 

Nyinyl hakitowmfaa. 
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131. miiyci kuti yangu, 
Kula na miiaiB wangii, 
Tujaaliwo na * Muuagu 

Haya kutiusLkilia.^* 

132. Mkikudniiiu kutwa 
Kwa kusi nibili £4 inatvt^a 
Hatta iyoni kukitwa • 

Konduka kaiidania ndja. 

133. Xenda kwa wake njab, 
Tuniwa .Anibu 
AkampiliLka mu will ^ 

K a uizuu^^u ugiia, 

134. Ayuby liallkiw^xa 
KJlfiJa kiigau^a * 

Kwa muwiliwe kuoza 

Shati mtw kumwoncloa.* 

LSD. Kekeiiia akaiualiLkB^ 
Mayongoo yachanguka,* 
A^yubu akaUmkat 

Mke wake kamwniiibla. 

136. Mabombwe aijapoteze, 
Yatondowe yarejeae* 
Chamba rijiiki waiwia 

Ni dhambi kuondolea.*” 

137* ^fnp^’aim Mwatia Rehema 
K warn bi wake kaltiama 
Kayaahika kwa humma * 

Mabombwe kayatundua. 

136. Kawatunda [kiwaweka] * 
Mifu[uim kiwandika * 

Hatta wakakutaiuka *■ 

Muilmi wakakaa. 

139. Baada bayo * wayoll 
Yokymtupda muwjli 
Ndipo kuwota kauli; 

Mmnewe kumwatubia.* 


140* Bwana, jjokeB * ri^ikb 
Nalapowa • ua Xhalaki, 
aioyo Biitle* thilp, 

Mwonye kiitesa bafua.* 

141. “Fete mkate katiti, 

Pokea, Tium, ni bitip 
3ltu huwa thabiti 

Hawaiwai kiwaa.” 

142. Akatainka Ayobu, 

ATke wake kaoijLbu 

Huoua kiitliambu * 

Mkate huii»aumbiia. 

143. ""^Mkate haupueikb 
KiumiKa lit lillakd 
(Jwa * fadlu> siutald. 

[laambe * ni kutuldwa.^* 

144. Mko woke kaihwdeea • 

Na matojp yakitusu^, 

** Hayo * buya kwa kui^u 
Upendocho ukapowa. 

145. ‘*Yeo pete wa oiawele 
Mkate aiukatale, 

Xla,* bwapa, nanu uile^* 
SiiynuKe kwa pdaa/^ • 

146 . Hehema akamwambin^ 

“ Saldana, oiinkea, 

RiEiki hububu luoya 

XI naluu iklngia,"" 

147* Hapo • katpw^aiubia * **ete*% 
Akamaliza • tiikate, 

Kiaonda, klmiza mate, 
Maahnpu akiyatoa.* 

143p Hatta kokipainbauka,* 
Mwana Rehepm katoka * 

Ui kwenda kp£yngi.ika 
’Watu kywatyniikia. 
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149. Kula njuiuba angiao 

Humfukuza * kwa mbio, 
** Amba khabarl tiiiuiyo 
Yftko * tomeiHikia. 


158 . " Uwapo wako uzuri t 
Walopowa m Jabari 
tJao iimetaghayari 

Kainw« aikukutaiiibua. 


L50. " Kaaaniii kuraiim 

UfntWAiiya ghulamu 
Na maradlii ya • jiizamu 
Muk^tiEio * jmmoya, 

15 L ** Sit tuigiJie nyuaiboni, 
SiainvaTiie nilangonip* 

Na hatta mwetn mniiii 
NL niarufuku kringia/^ 

152. AkanicLj kwa fliniozi 
Moyo iilLiia kiizi * 
Kwakaikosa * kasi 

Pato lake kutokua.^ 

153. Karudi kudkitUca 
3[atozL yakimtoka,* 

Katika ndia kifika 

Aon** nitu akiya. 

154. Kiya inbe* kithibiri,* 

Xa kiaiuba insbajari, 
Akajrnbap ** Xipa kbaban, 

Ewa hiiramu ratliia. 

155+ *' XikbabLti ina laka, 

Wewe na waz€<s wako, 
^[oyoni nlna matamko • 
Pi^nda kiikutamkia.*^ 

155. Akatanika hurama,* 

Akainba ffitwa * K^hcraa, 
Binti ya Faratbinia * 

Wh y«3iifu niaikia.”* 

16T. IbLIial kata toko, 

" Mbona tiiRebadilikft I • 
Kipanibo kiai^Ddoka, 
Aliyokupa Jalia.* 


159, ** T>aljiida apat# ntiini f * 
Nikliabiri ainikbini 
Valid mwako tnoyoai 

Siflibe nioya namVm.** 

160. Akata Rika mvazl, 

Akainba • niaa Aimazi, 

Ni • * waagu hawazi 

Nyaka ziiuepotoa.^ 

361. " Ilanijt mbwa aabaa tnwaka 
Xdwea hiyp kuinaliika 
JaUlu Mo I a Rabbuka 
iTayamjazi afua. 

162. ** Ka Wfiwo ainihabiBi * 

Taka kwdEienda* bpesi, 
Moyo Bioad nafasi 

Kiitoka kuliinatia," 

163. Sbitl * akatAkalamUr 
AkatiiwambLa Uuminu, 

** Kiiimba mwana Adanm+ 

Ni knr^i bakutiriua.* 

164. ** Miraaadainu cd kweli 
Angazkfawa akili 
Mbaii hakutaka tnali 

Kalla yaiiibd kumweloft.* 

165. H^la uppo ni wewo 

Na • mwpkevii iti kamaiive 
Hoyo kukuoa wawe * 

Ni wbu ktiaikiwa, 

166. Mzuri mkd buianiu 
ilwema tawdnya tabaaacoa 
Kutwaa inwanyo juiamu 

Ni inuinH akftkuoa+^ 
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IGT. “ E ! * buramu t^iibn 
Simtihudumu Ayubu 
Wala huoui * uibu f 

Eolio 81 ya kununuu.” 

I6@. Keh&iiia akapulLka 
Hayo* aliyotamka, 
Ajainrngojo * kopvtka 

Kondoka kaadaina ndia.* 

169, bapo llJ8imon1C^ 

llukungDja wo * usomo 
Kanama si mtu kaiii\i'$ 

Si wo mwetiye Initongoa/^ • 

I TO. K^hema oiwenyo Dajiabii 
Akcnoiida kwa ghadbabu 
^4kI6ka kwa Aynbu^ 

Salaniu akatotigoa^ 

I7L E^in^a * kwako kambio 
Uao iibadlliabio 
Ajubu kaiiiu£fiy«p 

unaghadhlbla?^'^ 

172. Mwana Bobf^n^a kaacaa : 

** Pulikiza Saidanap 
Watu wameaBkojia 
Muini kiinitoa. 

175. ** Nyamba aeada^jo abadi 
Hidima kuwa*aaidi 
V€<i htlDona * rudi 

Na iiiataiigD kunambia, 

171. Wot« wamoaBkana 
KiiDainbia ' 8iye tona 
Ao tuyapokukuona* 

Fa bam u ti|takilton\ 

175. ** Kit oka kuya * zaagu 
Niliiia mattiagu yangp 
Nkwenu y& Miiimgu 
Dayaai * kaaitokeap* 


JT6. “ AkaDanibia * iipuiJzi 
^[aaeno yaaiya ka^ : 

' 3!um« wako bawezj 

Soncndo • ktimkunibia 

177. Kisa kuftona burs mu 
Ayubu kainfabaiiiu 
" Hoyo ai mwauadamUp 
Ki SbaitaiUi aikia^* 

175. Ayubu katakalama, 
Akiruwambia Bobomi^ 

“ Tona ayapakegailia ♦ 

Mtokoze * nakwambiap 

179. “ Ni mui, thama ni niujp 
Sbaitaiu • m adui, 

Robojiia hunitambui ? 

K wambiayo • maikla,^^ 

ISO. Akamdeza kbabaTij 

Mu me we * kamklmbirip 
.-Vkauipa ui * amti 

Kuti kw'cnda kuzeiigea. 

ISL Akaiiiwainbia '' Eueuda, 
Nami uipo takuliiida 
Simba kitomturLda * 
L'tauiona uldya. 

IS2. ** Ka kwamba Mola Mkwasi 
Amelza * yaugu kasl 
Atanitukua baai ^ 

Na masbunira ua mbwaw'a.'^ 

lS3r Rehema akatamkap 

** luaballob takudirikap 
Xb a5ya * itasbuka, 

Mola tu^buaba afiUL.^’ 

1S4. Akatana nyeo* zako, 

Kauka niikiU yakop* 

Akouda kw a waanawake,. 
KuwBony«aba bedayBp 
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185. Nyelo sura rikco* 

Mikili ilinKcnw 
Yali * ikllcoiiLa ny&o 
YalipokifumuliWA .* 

100, Wdwonopo lualwani 
Wftle IdiUmatii * 

KawatnbUr " Nunuam. 
Nipato Icuwakatian^^ 

ISI. Wakaiisa wa&iiawake, 

" Twambie thaoiani yak« 
Kwamba * hatana tatakfr 
Kitu chakuauaylia.'^’ 

IBS. Rfibenia akawajibu ; 

" Kma ayea ni aibu 
Wa ainma nina jawabu 
Zaidi ya uianibo pia. 

189. ** Ndi|>o kuza nyi>e mogu 
Ni aludda la * ulimwenp 
Ni * mimi na mama waiigu 

LbnezotUBikitia, 

[189^3. ^' Mukltaka mujipai^p 
Nyeo Magu muzikate^ 
Ishlnni kwa tiikat« 

Takuza^ sitokataa."] 

190. Wiuiiiawake wamwamble 

KliaiiL'^Eni tukatia 
Kwa uikata tutwazio 

Mmoya * kutopungoa.^" 

19 L ^Swaiianika * wa roauli 
Rabeiiia nkakubali 
** Naitaka • mbalLuibalj: 
Musinij)* aiku moya." 

192. Akakata uv^lo singa 
Kbaitiatiii kaziwanga * 
Kawapa a^akazUimga * 

Nura ikiwfliagfta,* 


193, WakAUena abiwaol i 
“ Amba tiiziniiiiueDi 
Zota £iy<;le za kitwatii 

Kj yambo tukimwondoa. 

194, ** Tuzikat^nl zlaie 
Kydo ziniaaUa* 

Kwatii haktjjia kamai 

Katika auta nkaa,^^ 

195, Nyela zaka a tana pa 
Mikili ai.^kapo 
Kwa kulla mke alipo 

Sbnngi lake huTaa. 

199, Wnnawake wakazidi 
Kuzifanyiza juhudi 
Na nyoyooi iii&ku«iidi 

Wataka kuinnmbqa. 

197. Wakataneo huniiiia 
Wakwambia Reheirui, 

Kesko ndoo na oiapen^a 

Singoje knpaiui yna," 

19S> Mwana Rekenia kanena 
Kwakeiini, wauTigwanu 
Hayo iiimexoagaiia 

Ndiyd yatakaotuwa.*' 

199. Kangia Bafatini 
Katika kanda ndiani 
Upinwena inaani 

Uyao wendoipfl odk* 

200. Na upangawe wa kambD 
\\ A fedhati na t kaliabu. 
^bsinaf u * mkasabu 

Lr^najadlftkiyo mwangEAp 

201. Umbo lenia la rtjali 
Mziiri oAd i^itbab 
Na libaai 'ali 'ali 

Uyandiakiye njgoya.^ 
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202 . Hatt& jikilfiinibla 

huramii ratlik 
Katamka katnainbia 

** Nni iiaikhofu yua ? 

20S. " Mtikatt yiia kali * 

^Fato hayahiniLli * 

Hutaki * penye M\niJLli * 
Ukapata kiipumua f 

204. “ Na kwamba una Eboghuli 
Gambia m niahsaub^ 


Wewe puniPfa Bauili 
Mimi takiikutiilia." 

^5. Rehema akatamka; 

Siba atnbalo nataka. 
Katika ndia epakaj 
Xap«nda kiupitia. 

206. “ Epukflwa tHajab,* 

X«nda kwa wangu rijalip 
Kwa intamu waugu * TasuH I 
Mao moielimatia/* 


Tha Poem 

1. My brot herc^, give ma paper 
And good, black ink, 

Aini a rood pon. 

Which have Imn selected. 

2. That I may writo, inditing 
An Arabic story 

With the history of Job^ 

Tlic messenger sent by lha Lord. 

3. 1 wish to narmte (it) to you^ 
E^Lplaitilng tho Arabic 

In our language, clearl}', 
sSo that there may not be (any 
wordE] which are not plain to 
him. 

L ] ani able to explain 

it clear (in) our language^ 
And you, when yon listen, 

You will understand it alL 

5. Composing and writing 

Those (words) which are in tho 
book, 

1 translated (them from) AmbSo 
And sang (them) to yon in Si^ahlLi. 

6. Ho will make it easy, 

The Only Onflt who has no 
likeneos ; 


of Job 

Thou are apart, 0 Lord, Thnii are 
apart. 

The l!ighty and ExaUetl One. 

I, The Merciful, the Compasaianat-Bj 
The Disposer {of all) in the world. 
Both rebellious and believ'eni. 

By (meaiui of) subfflstonce and 
health. 

8+ The Merciful, our Master, 

The Chooser, our Lord, 

At the Day of Judgment^ nmong ub 
He will choose out the good. 

9. After itp I will begin (with) 

The Name of the Lord, the 
Beloved. 

1 wiBh to praise 

^Vnd to th ank Him, the Exalted. 

10. Pndse be to God— 

Great and exalted is His greatness;. 
Alone, w'ho has no comparMon^ 
The Lord, who has no like^ 

I I . Prayers and 

May they go to tho Confoasor 
Of the tribe of Hashim„ 

The last of the Propheta* 
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” Vorijjp God and lu« Angela pray 
for the Prophetp O ye who believe ! 
Pray for hinip and salute him with 
salutation/^ ^ 

12. Muhanunedp the Chosen p 
Having glory and praisep 
Q^ner of dignity^ the elect. 

The Lord of the Arabs, 

15. And thetij Abti Bakar, 

Uthtnan and Omar, 

.:Vud All, the brave, 

And the family of the Hfessen^er. 

14. And her, toop daughter of the 
Faithful, 

Fatima, apple d( iiiet eye. 

And Hasan and Hiiaein, 

And all the mat of them, 

15f 0 Lord 1 for the sako of these 
people. 

All of whom we ha%'e called by 
name, 

Sustain us, we (are) their aors ante. 
With subsistence and health. 

16. Sustain us also with faith 
In this world and the next, 

Tliat we may all be in saletv. 

By the decision of Him who Is, 

17. The preamble ie Enislied, 

1 have no need to go any farther. 
Now let us pray to the Giver, 
(And) I will t*Il you the story. 

IS^ Our Apostle Job, 

(la) he who was given by the 
Bountiful 

(So) much property {that H was) 
wonderful ■ 

It was known throughout the 
world. 


19+ First let us inefttion the goata, 
There w^ora a thousand kmals (of 
tbeia). 

Which ho waa given by the 
Mighty f 

Much wealth—which hsd no limit, 

20. And slfivea in sufficiency : 

Every one of these fanions kraals 
Had a thousand herdsmen. 

Who used to herd (the goats) for 
him. 

21. And hU eattlo and caiuels* 

And his horses and nsses^ 

Let me explain to you their 
number— 

It is m I told you. 

22. And the (diHercnt) kinds of his 

wealth 

Each thing separately^ 

To lueution them la InijKiiEiaibte; 

I cannot tell you them, 

23. And hcrt children, let us mention 

thcm„ 

They were seven sons 
Like lions in EercenesSp 
All of one age. 

2L And three-daughters, 

Sliming like iaiiips, were his, 
xlltagetlier, hla child reu 
Made up (fcho number of) ten. 

25. He performed towards the Loving 
One 

(Acts of) worahip (flo that) when 
he excelled 

As to wealth and his children, 
(Those things) might not bring 
him to confusion. 


* PaEmer'a iraimlstiun. 
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'2G. lie w«nt often to worttliip 
Bcforo Hill Lord, tho EtemDl+ 

There jiTOHe envy— 
it wafl thflt be ytcm eiiTied. 

When lie cried to Iiifl I-ord^ * Tnily 
evil hath touched nif:, but Thou art 
tbo most merciful of those who stow 
mercy / " 

21, IbliP, th# Accufsotl 
Arrived m heaven 
And said to the Eenelnctofp 
1 have a word (winch) I wish 
to say. 

28^ If Job wonshipa Thee, 

Never once turning backj 
It ia (because) children and wealthy 
fAiid) all (things) (are) collected 
together for him* 

2D. I swear then, I swear 

Tliatp if Thou didst not give him 
(these things) 

And he were destitute. 

He w'oujd forgot Thee ! 

,30* The Bcnofflctor answered hifUt 
** Bo ailentp Acjcureod Oue; 

I am certain that Job 
Is not a man to bo lost. 

31. " If I load hiim tho creature. 

Thou wilt not find the way to him^ 
Tlio road will be one of trouble 

for theop 

Thou wilt not gain an entrftuco 
into him/' 

32, And Iblia said : 

Command me—glory bo to Thee; 
Thou shalt see Job 
When I reduce him to coiti- 
pliance. 


33, But at the nioment 

To get (at) ktni is difficult; 

It is his children and wealth 
And a fiart ol hia health (which 
should be taken from him). 

34. Give mo the ordor^ O Mighty 

Ouop 

And I will waste for him hia 
n-ealth 

And bring him into trmiblesj 
That ho may come to bo in 
perplexity.” 

And our Lord answered him : 

^ ■ Be eilentp O thou Liar t 
Thou wilt have no pow'or on Job 
To put him into the evil way. 

36, Behold p I coiuii^and theop 

Take iiu-ay his wealth from hirUp 
Attack him in all ways 
(By which) thou dost wish to 
enter hia rdnd.” 

31. So Iblis went forthp 
With speed and haste, 

And he reached his own houae 
And called his sons* 

38. And he said to them ! Come ! 
Quickly follow me I 
To-day I have a cent cat, 

1 want to be helped* 

3D. " 1 come Irotn the GivoTp 

On accouiit of the niattera of Job, 
1 want to put a hook into hiiUp 
I will toll you that plan, 

40. “ Everyono (of you) who is strong, 
A notable one in the aasembly, 
IrfOt him approve of it beforehand, 
That 1 may bo able to undef- 
stand ” 
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41- When the Accursed Oiin had 
spnken, 

That word wi th his tongue^ 

Ten thousand devils 
Have come to support him. 

42, And every mao of tbotu praiiied 
himself; 

*" It is I who go before the ranks^ 
Send me on a thoiisand errandfi— 
t will execute them all for thee. 

4t 1- ■“ Bring whatever matter thou will^ 
That wo maj put war Jn iheir 
beartSp 

So that |ieaple may love to quarrel 
Or to commit adtiltery and steaL"' 

44. The Accursed said to them : 

** Leave all those things alone ^ 

1 have a plan in my heart— 

[ want to be helped* 

45. “ That Aposlle Job 

Fa beloved hy the Lord, 

Do you put a hook into him- 
And m to the plan^ I will tell you. 

46. " Ijet ns go to hia kraals 

Of the goate and prepare them- 
Let ua pat fire that it may bum, 
And lot the people be (burnt) at 
the same 

IT. .And they all went together. 

The Accureed and his sons ; 

And when they aaw the kraals 
All were astonished, 

48. They sent forth great blasts 
From their fiery mouths; 

They could not get any passage 
(out) 

(Could) the goats or the herdamcn 
either. 


49. The goats were lost 

And the henisiiien were bumt up* 
They^were made to paijs by all 
(i.e. the fiends were sent to 
all the herdsmen). 

So that there was not ono loft. 

50. fblis aforesaid 
Said to the soldiers, 

Go and give him the news 
As to tho^o things which have 
happcnoil.^* 

51. It was then ho sang u saag^ 

(Did) Satan, the arch-liar, 

And he went to Job^s Ikiuso, 
Wccpijig and lamenting^ 

52^ And said to him ; Our master!— 
Our herdsmen and goat^, 

Thoro [j net loft anything (of 
them). 

The firo baa attacked us. 

53. They are all burnt up. 

Not ouo has escaped ^ 

Except me only, hear I 
* There U not (one)—they iwrished, 

34 " Now* master, what shall we de ? 
W« are entering into poverty* 

Till when will you worship ? 

There [a nothing to nso (no 
supplies), 

55. *' Stand up, do not roniain Jieatedp 
It is necessary to take trouble. 

Thy children are crying 

^ Because they have no mifk/' 

56, And Job said ; 

" Bv ailentp O liar! 
f waa given (these thingB) by the 
Giver— 

It lifts plcftsed Him to tek# them 

away/' 
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57, Iblw returDed 

Without baviDg carried aut his 
inteotioii. 

Ha went‘to his sons, 

To mform thorn liow ho had 
fared. 

flS. He said : " This luan 

Pid not rognrd those niattetSp 
Sot even the simpleat diHturh&iicc 
Has he admitted into hia heart. 

59, ** A stratAgem now let me explain 
to yon: 

Liet 08 go ond destroy 
Hia horaes and camek 
And cottlcp AH well as the goats. 

5CL And they arose, the dogs^ 

Their hearts wore set (on) 
deatniction. 

Their faces w^ero (loU) of furvj 
Their (intention was) to .tear in 
pieces. 

6L They went^ tinyioldingly. 

They puffed out their eheekej 
They oiflde them fiy away like 
ashed. 

So that there reniauiad not a 
fragniubt of them. 

And Iblis came again 
To Job and 8aid+ 

0 you, Master 1 0 Master \ 

The animals are finished for ue* 

i>3. When you were worshipping 
Yonf Lord, and making promiaea 
to Him, 

You and your childron^— 

They had (enough) to n?e. 

&4, **To-day eren'th ing id taken away, 
There- is an end of what atill 
remained. 


Let Uft go and look (at things], 

So that you may Ijo able to under- 
ataad (what has happeoed), 

55. It will not do to sit (still). 

The children have no aubsiatence ; 
They have no food, they have no 
water. 

They have bo clothes to wear.” 

65. And Job spoke 

In anger and w-rath : 

** Depart, thou dog, 

DejMirt from before me. 

67» “ De[uirt from me, O I bits ! 

Nor do thou put doubta into my 
mind. 

The SJighty One (is) the Lord, the 
Rich,— 

EveTy'lhing that He w'Ula ia wont 
to be / ' 

And Iblis returned. 

Having failed, (to carry out) his 
purpose. 

He fullaw ed the road and rotuimed 
Te hia rtobs and brought them 
back. 

65. And he said to thoiu : 1 (will) 

e^cpkln to you : 

1 wLtl come (and) go to hcAven. 

1 have fl plan in my heart 
(Which) 1 will go end tell to tbo 
Majestic One/’ 

70. And Iblis flew away. 

And he ascended in haste. 

Until he arrived in heaven 

And knocked and had (the door] 
opened for him. 

71. WT^en he i^assod through the door. 
He went stealthily, atealthilyp 
Till he reached the front (rank) 
And uttered (these words): 
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72. Lot me make clear to Thee 

(mj) Btratagem 

With (bvofi) e-uiierfluouB womb! 
f have not obtAined an entmaco 
to bb (bouso)' 

(Nor) a door to ontor by. 

73. “ I have destroyed his wealth. 

The w'holoj 1 have loft nothing 

ever, 

And when 1 went to explain (thb) 
to him, 

Ke paid fio attention to Jt. 

74. “ I gave lipm the new'a bug ago 
Of the destmetion of his property 
Ho paid no attention to it, 

Hift worship he did not lesaeii. 

75. And tho roBaon of it, 0 

Bonoliceiit, 

Why Thou hast the certainty 
(That) bo remains (iiteadfast) in 
(his) lave i 

The property will return to him. 

7G, “ Give me ordem, 0 Loving One, 
To destroy his sons i 
Perhaps he may change his mind 
If his heart receivers a ahock." 

77. God answered Kim : 

'* If 1 tommand thee— 

(Go) and look at his children, 
(And) kill them in any fashton 
thou wdt/' 

78. And Iblis went down 
With joy and laughter. 

Till hu reached the earth. 

Without stopping to draw breath. 

TS>. (In) biH going lorth, know (that) 
Satan W'ent on without stopping, 
Till lie went tn the school 
(Wliere) the boys wers wont to 
bam. 


so. The children w^ore bolding their 
boards. 

As is the custom (of) those who 
road. 

When their teacher 
Speaks to those who make 
mistakes^ 

Si. 1 f a boy makes a mistake 

The teacher is wont to correct him. 
Till all have Rnished 
And he is satisHcd with them alb 

82. He entered (in) a whirl wind — 
Iblis, like a stonn* 

And he broke down the house. 
And the house folL 

83. Tho house covered them 

And all tho atones pressMl on 
tboin. 

There was not one who escajicd, 
(So as) to bn able to run away^ 

84. Wiien the (arch^}sin iier hml rinishchl 
Putting away the sons of the chiefs, 
He smenrerl himself with dtiat 
And ehunged his apj>eaninci% 

85. And he dressed liinuself in clothes 
Like (tlioiio of) their teaclier — 
That (one) who had liecn heariug 

them read— 

And lie went (along] lamenting^ 

Bfi. Lumeating (the ungraitdul one !) 
.\li 1 moat distressful mourning ! 
Mliere are the children 
Of Jobj the Mj^^nger 1 

87. “ Whofc tlipy thut 1 mny call 
them ? 

tfit theiu take writina- 

honrdflj 

That I may hear them read in the 
school. 

As is their custom (to do). 
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88. “ I want them, 14o not a«e them ; 
They have removed from the 

world. 

Tel! yo it to Job. 

Which is (tlie new*) to tell him 1 

89. “ Wliat Is my speech. 

Wiiich my tongue must utter 1 

■ Thou gaveat me ten children— 
They have died in one hour.* 

90. He went on until ho stopped 
At Job’s house and came near 
And greanwl still more (than 

before) 

With tears, bending down. 

91. lie wept noisily. 

Saying, “ 1 have no joy, 

Xor shall T sac any rest 
E:(cepl by dying myself. 

92. " These little children— 

Death has come upon them. 

Oh 1 would—oh I would that I 
Ha<l gone before them into the 

world to come 1 

93. “ Ah I the children of the .Apostle, 
Tliey will silenco our tongues; 

Oh, would that 1 might enter, 

even t;— 

That I might be their Tunsoni! ” 

91. Ho spoke, re|»eating his words. 
Calling them, the little ones, by 

naintf] 

(R&latmg) tbe niflttdgrfl, as they 
lm<l ha opened ^ 

Right then\ in the midst o( lihi 
weepings 

95. And he siaid to Job, 

For you to sit still is a disgrAce, 
The litidt of ftttictioijs 
Ib tlioac tluDgs which have 
happened*” 


&6. sTob (said): '' Came I atop, it is 
onoilgb ? ” 

Tlien he rose from his seat: 

" Depart, thou evil oue, (from) 
us 1 

the people have buried 
{them)/’ 

9T. "AVhat (sort of thuig) ia it not 
to tameut 

\Vlicn all your children have 
died? ^ 

You have bceeme utterly 
miaeFablep 

Like a mAii who bus nev'or had 
any children (at aUb" 

9S. sfob was (atnwat) persuaded (to 
give woy) j 

His liver turned round in him. 

Hia tosra started dewing. 

They rotted his chest. 

99. Job apoke and said : 

As I have said in luy hoort t 
This la (indeed) be who over- 
whelms me 
By whom t ani cursed. 

100, Thou art Iblis 

Who causest the [‘»eopte to 
perishT^ 

Depart, da uot defile nie+ 
Withdraw froiu iny presentt?^^^ 

lOl* When the Accursed One saw 
That Jub was speaking to him, 
He returned slowly* 

And Bsceuded above the sky, 

10^. When he arrived \n heaveriT 
Satan said* 

O Laid, O Beudactor, 

Thou has nothing which is not 
clear to Thee. 
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lOS. ** Job IB Lnviiiciblfij 

Ho bAB htiAlth from within, 

Tbe things of thU world 

jUI (of tbtin] wore not ovoa ono- 

104. ■ ‘ (SLneo) I Am not able to stnvo 
AgAiiiist bim, 

Give me permission to Attack him. 

I wish t^I do (something to) his 
heart (mind). 

But (only) if 1 am ordered. 

105- ** IE Job IB i^tieiit 

Permit nio to increase (hia 
Bufferings); 

i want that Thou shonldest give 
me an older 
To enter into his body."* 

106* And the Majestic One answered 
" him 

(Even) Satan, (in these) words : 

I bavo gtarLted thea those 
tbingK (which thou hast 
asked for) 

Go down, go in iLaste.” 

[I06<i, And Satan returned 

And came dawn, bringing (the 
news): 

"As to the matter which I 
purposed, 

I have hoen gi ven tlie aider.”] 

107* And ha went on the Efi>ot, without 
sioppingt 

Till he Came to the house of the 
Mosaenger, 

And he found him at his prayers- 
He had gone into (the mosque 
for) prayers. 

108, And Satan hid hi niaelf 

Just in front of (Jab’et) face 


Till he went into (begem to 
make) hia proBtrationa, 

Then he (Satan) blew into hia 
pose. 

109, The breath which he brought 
It bit Job 

Like an arrow^ blowing as (it did) 
From hell—(just) listen 1 

LIO, It entered bis beadi 

And it spread througb hia body- 
Job was at bia prayersp 
It was thus (that) it came down 
upon hinr, 

111- His blood was scattered— 

It tricklod veri' slowly ; 

And aores w'ore opened ' 

They spread tbrongb bis body. 

112. Job, at tfaia time. 

When Bickneas had seized him,— 
There came out of him worms 
Like wliite anta (at the time) of 
the Fains. 

113. And matter came out, 

From hia body ; it passed 
Like the water of the tide, 

(Or) guttera at the tinio of tbe 
rains. 

114. And tbe smell of him, in tnith, 
Tlie way that he smelt, 

A man would get opt of Ids way, 
(To a distance of) two hundred 
paces. 

115. Ibibi did not loiter, 

He did not cease planning, 
Hither and thither going about 
And inflicting vexation upon 
him. 
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llfl. And he said^ ** As ta thb m^n, 

Hi» siekness ia mcurablc!,^— 

O fwpio, banisli him (?) 

It is dangcreuft to put hinx (in the 
houRe). 

117, “ FrxwxneiXi table together 
And expel binx Ixotu the tox^n. 
Send him (by the roiids of) the 
fon»t 

(By) wa ve which fire not travelled 
over.” 

lltS. All were gathered together* 

And they agreed to theae wordfl; 
They sent him away by (the 
voices of) alb 

(So that) there was not one who 
remained behind. 

119. All of them thrust him out; 

There was none who came near 

him 

Bxcept the Lady Bohema, 
tiis troubled wlfaH 

120. Now* as for heft tho Lady 

Rehema, 

Her opigin was (oI an) illustiioua 
race* 

She was the daughter of 
Ephraim 

(The aoh) ol Joseph, 1 tell you. 

12L Tina wife, let mo toll you, 

God h&d formed her 
In the likeocsa of her grand- 
father^ 

01 Josephp understand (me) 

122. Good, and born ol good people, 
Grief had overspread her (mind), 
(For) ilia driving away (of) her 
husband. 

Because of his gicknesis. 


123. She stayed with him, the man. 
Steadfastly, without fearing it; 
And they lay down, the two of 
them* 

And awoke together. 

IM. Job HU Herofl 

Through the sickness sf^lilng him. 
While Rflhema grieved. 

Weeping every day. 

And she left her sleep. 

(Did) Rohenia, doing wwk 
In order to get bread 
To give to her man. 

] 2G. Rehoma did not fall ahort (in her 
efforts). 

She enterofl ever)' houso 
And mild to (t he inmatort)/* I am 
ready— 

I want to sen ta you. 

J27. "" Send mo (about) your work 
Which ia in your houbOS, 

II it U for wheat to lie ground— 
If you give mo some, 1 will grind 

it for you. 

128. **And 1 will polish yuur rlng^ 
for yon 

And shampoo you and plait 
your hair, 

(Only) also {=in return) give 
me the bread 

\Miich remama o ver when you t, 

129* ■ ■ And also do not object to me, 
Even though I should see a piete 
Of bread and pick it up 
If it falls on the ground. 

130. And there is no difhGnlty 

About picking up w^hat has 

lallen* 

For (otherwise) the cat will eat it. 
It is of no use to you. 




no 


AUCi WEttKElC — 


J3h " For myiwlf, ill in b my food 

^^Tiich {! am gabg) to eat witli 
my buebaodp 

May we be blessed by God 
(So that) tlieae tbipga come to 
lift/* 

132. She was doing fterYant'ft work all 

day. 

For two band fills of dliorra 
Until the eveolng was over^ 

I When) she went away and 
followed the road (home). 

133. She went to her hueband 

The Apostle Job, the Messenger 
And took hold of his body 
And turned him round. 

134. Job was not ublot 

When be watt Ij^ing down^ to tnm 
bimaelf over. 

Through his body being (so) 
corrupt 

It was necessary that Bomeone 
else aheuJd lift him. 

133> Hehema took hold of him^ 

And the worms fell down. 

Job apoke 

And ftaid to bis wife; 

136. *" Do nat Iobc the wonna, (but) 
Pick them up and put them back; 
If any sustenance remains fur 
tbomp 

It is a sun to take it away.^^ 

13T. The noble Lady Retiema 
As was told her, she stooped 
She took hold of them with pity, 
The wormsp and picked them up. 


138. She picked tbein up and placed 
theiii 

And arranged them on the 1>onaB 
Until they were all collected 
In the body and remained (thero). 

13S>. After that, (when) her fellow- 
minifttr&nta 

(Were) caring for his body (1) 
That ia when she brought u word 
To say to her husband, 

HO. ** Master, receive your suftteriAnce 
WJiich WAS given me by the 
Creator, 

Do not put (distrefla) (into) (your 
heart) 

He who afflicts is wont to aave^ 

141. **l have obtain^ a little bread,— 
Ecceive and swallow it; it is 

food. 

A person who is wont to Ijo 
steadfast. 

Does not waver when heisill.”(?) 

142. And Job spoke 

And anew'ered his wife : 

“ 1 feel a great calsnilty—(1) 
Bread (only) annoys ino, 

143. Bread cannot be swallowed ;~ 
If I swallow it, it is destruction. 
Do not be olended (if) I do not 

want it I 

Do not say that I am provoked 
with you,** 

144. His wife explatned to him. 

While her tears ran don^n : 

Those things como by infusing 
(food)—' 

You will be given what you like. 
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145, " To-^ay I have abtaiiitsl o! 
milict 

A loaf, (1 pray yeu) Jo not 
refuse it. 

Eat, my Master, that I. too. may 
oat. 

Do not hurt yourself with 
banger/* 

H6. And Roherna aaid to hini, 

0 onr lord, receive (iroin) me 
(Your) Riiateaanco, one niorael 
It is tto your) advantage il it 
enters*' (Lo- it you can got 
it down). 

147. Then he aiud to her : “ Yes/' 

And ho finished the broad 
Sucking it and awallowing his 
spittle r 

And put out the uneatable part, 

14S. Until, when it was daw ning. 

The l^ady Reheina w^ent out. 

She wont, to go from house to 
houae 

And to work lor jieople. 

14^, Every Koiibo which she entered— 
They drove her away quickly: 

“ For wo have heard the news— 
Yonr (news) wo have heard it, 

150, “ What t you w^oinan, 

Y'oii who have taken a huAhaiid 
With an mcnmble sickneSit,^ — 
You {tw'o) uTo living together 1 

15L " Do not enter our heusee 1 
Do not stand at the door t 
Even into our town 
Y"ou are interdicted from 
enteringp” 


152^, She rotumeti, with grief, 

Her heart was oppressed (?) 
Through being in want el w^ork 
And her earnings no longer 
eKistiEig. 

153. She returned Borrowing, 

With her tears Bowing; 

When she had reached the road 
She saw a man coming. 

154. Aa he came lorward, he was 

plainly seen^ 

With nn omaniental turban, 

And he snid, Give me news, 

Y’ou. O woiuan, do not take tt ilL 

155. Tell me your name^ 

Yours Diid (those of) your 

[>arents. 

In iny hoort 1 hnve a sfieffl^h, 
(AVhich) I wisk to utter to you.” 

15G. Tlic woman spoke 

And said, “ 1 am called Reheina, 
The daughter ol Ephraim 
(Son) of Joseph, hear me ! ** 

157. Iblissaid: 

“ Why are you changed (in 
aspect) ? 

Your adornment has departed, 
W’hich the Almighty gave yon. 

158. Where ia your beauty 

Which you were given by the 
Powerffil I 

Your lace ie emaciated 
So that I did not reeogniio you. 

159* "" What, peradventure, is it that 
lias hapi>ened t-o you, 

Tell me, do not deceive mo, 

(The matters) whith are in your 
heart. 

Do not hide (even) one, tell mo!” 


Ii2 
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liK). The On« sjioke 

Ajid E4i<I, I hAve ^of 
. It Lh (tliAt) mj husband is ill * 
(His) jesLTH are lost. 

JGl. This la tb^ SflA-enth year 

Sine* that dij^aaa aoisad hinn 
The Majestic, the Mighty, the 
Lord 

Haa not yet granted hiin 
dolivemnca. 

162. " And you, do not binder me. 

J want to go quickly^ 
lily heart finds no leisiira 
To delay my setting out,” 

1<?3. Satan spoke 

And Raid to the teroman, 

Tlie ereature, the non n| Adam 
It is trtie^ he has not lived out bin 
tJiiio. 

164. ” Truly, the son of Adam 
Would be praised for bin wisdom 
If he hod not desired wealth. 
Every matter would be clear to 

liim. 

165. ** Surely you are of the highest 

aicellence. 

And ft person of capacity is Like 
you. 

For that (man) to have married 
you 

Is ft shame (even) to be heard 

(oO- 

166. ” A beautiful woman, 

Good and smiUng [lii.: owner of 
smiles) 

To take a man hopeless] v 
diseased 

As your husband^ to many* you I 


16T- Ob J you o^ceilent won^n. 

Do not be a servant to Job. 

■Or dn you not think It a disgrare? 
Life IB not (a thing} to be 
bought,” 

166. And Rehema heard 

Those (words) which be said. 
Without waiting for him she 
avoided him 

And went away and followed tho 
mad. 

169. “ All thU trbile I have atood atiU 
Waiting while you gpoko 
Surely you are not a man ut all, 
You Mimot be an uttoror (of 

Iiurnan wonU)." 

170. Rehuma, the well-lxini. 

She wont away in wrath, 

Whon she roaehcii Job'a hou»e, 
She uttered a salutation. 

171. At hor entering his hotisa, in 

front 

fThe fashiob of) hor countenarieo 
bad changed. 

And Job asked har^ 

by aiffl you angry I ** 

172. And the liady Rehema said, 

Listen, 0 my lord | 

Tho people have cojispired to* 
gather 

To driva me out of tho town. 

173. '< When I wont to tho houeo of 

Abodi 

To work for it* master, 

To*day, they said, ‘ Retujt^p 
Also raring words of abuse to mo. 
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ITl, *"AI] have cona|iheii tq^th«iT, 

To toll im, * Do not como again, 
Or it wo a ©0 you, 

Undorstand that wo ahaII turn 
you out.^ 

175. " Wlxon 1 aot out to come iny wny 
(liither) 

1 was with iny (own) bittomeas, 

[ aiiiiV ft raboJ against God^ 

And ho appoftrod to me on tho 
road. 

17B. Ho spoke to nic (olly^ 

Words whicli have no sensn; 

" Vour liusliAlid ifl illj 

Do not go to approach him." '* 

177, When the woman bad fioished 
speaking, 

Jol> nndoratood her {and said}: 

“ Tkiit (was) not a son of Adam, 
It- was Satan, hear (me) t 

ns. Jobapoko 

Saying to RwhoTna, 

"‘ Even if he coitiM near you 
again. 

Defy him, I tell yon, 

17s:?. " He is bftd, aod again, ho Is bad, 
Satan \n the enemy. 

Rehonm, you did not foeogniase 
him; 

Let nxo hoar what heaaid to yon." 

ISO. And she told him the whole 
story (In detail). 

And her hnaband exhorted her 
And also gave her orders 
To go (again) and aeek for lood. 

18L And he said to her,Go I 

And 1 am her*. T will nwfttt yoin 
If a lion dees not snatch me 
You will find me wken you come, 
vor., th fABt 1. 


132, And if, the Lord, the Woft!th>\ 
Has refused my entreaty^ 

Well then, a hyetia will carry mo 
ofip 

Or the Htriped hyenas and the 
wild doge." 

183. Rehema spoke: 

** If God wilL 1 will meet you. 
And health will come down, 

The Lord w'sll aond down 
deli vera nee," 

181. So flhe combed her h&ir 
And plaited her treasca 
And went to the women 
To Hhow them a rarity- 

185. (Now os to her) hair, the appear¬ 

ance which it had— 

Tim plaits were of such a length 
That they reached to her feet 
When they wore let down. 

186. When thoee women saw it 
And coveted it, 

She said to thorn,"" Buy 
That 1 may be able to cut off for 
you-” 

187* And the women af?ked, 

" Tell us the price of it, 

For wedx ave no t, (thou gh) wa wish ^ 
A thing to buy it with.” 

188. Rehoma answered them, 

” To HflU one's hair is a disgrace- 
But, however, I have a reason 
Stronger than all (othor) con- 
siderationa. 

189. ""(The reaaonjwhy (I have) to^ 

sell my hair. 

It is the stress of circumstances, 

It 13 myself and my husband— 
The way it has come upon ue.” 
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lS9flr, [** If YOU want (it), jtm can 

g«t it. 

My hair, ym may cut It: 
Twenty (hainn) fpr a loaf 
I will aelJ, 1 wiQ not refnac/^J 

100. The wfluion aaid to her! 

Cut o3 fifty (Iuutih) For m. 

For br^d bring them to 
I^t not one be wanting/^ 

191. The ^ife of tho Mownger, 
Rehomftj abe consented, 

** 1 want it one piece at a tinie{?) 
Do not give (it) me (all) on one 
day.*^ 

102. And aho cut her long heir 

And counted oat fifty ({single 
haira]^ 

And gave to thein^ and they tied 
them, 

And the light shone forth on 
them (i.e. they saw the 
lustre of the golden hair). 

193, And the woman spoke, 

" bet us buy them, 

AU the hairs of her headj. 

It will he a trouble to her Lf 
we take them liooi her, 

lfi4. ■** Let m cut It ho that it may bo 
finished, 

The hair which remaini to her, 
For there is no one like her 
Among all of us women.'' 

195. Wlion aho combed her hair, 

When she plaited her tresses, 
Evety woman who was present 
Put on her vdl. 


196, The women surpaaaed (theni- 

aelvea) 

In making tlie greatcat efforts^, 
And in t-heif hearts (their) 
purpose 

(Waa that) they wished ■ to 
depreciate her. 

197, Tlie women who were asautubled. 
They said to Rehema^ 

** To-morrpw” conic early, 

Do not wait for tilt sun to rUe.” 

198, And the Lady Rehema said, 

** Fsrcwel), yu welbboni ladies 
Those things (wa sjioke of)j as 
1 have agreed (with you)— 
It is tliey which will conic to 
paas,'^ 

199- So she started on (her) journey* 
And in her going an the road 
She saw n man 

Who was coming. Following the 
roadr 

200. \Witli bis cutting sword 
Of silver and of gold, 

(Of t he best) quality—inwronght 
with gold (?) 

So that he might prepare to 
practise enchantments 
against her. 

201. The Comely form of tho man 
Was beautiful beyond compare, 
And his gamiejitB (were) very 

glorieiis 

So that he might pet ready to 
bewitch her, 

202. And so he approached {the place) 
VMiftre the favoured woman was^ * 
And be spoke and said to her, 
"How ja this that yen do not 

fear the sun 1 
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” At Doon sun m fiereo^ 

Tte eyo 4 cAnoot cndtire (it]; 

Do you not for a ^bsdy 
place 

So that you may be abl« to reatl 

201. And iE you have (any) buaineas, 
Toll rue the upf^liot of itj 
(But) as for you, do you rent 
your bodyp— 

1 will relievo 3 'ou ol 


205. And Behenifl spoke ; 

I have not (anything) which I 
want. 

From (out oE) my path dopart, 

I wbh to pass (along) on It- 

20lj- Do you get out of my way 
quickly, 

Tliat I may go to niy husband, 

To uiy sweet Messenger ; 

I have (already) delayed too 
long.'* 


i 
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L UDOVICO Jf.l CCI 
E. Demsos Boss 

I N the course of au examinatioiv of George Sale’s traushition of the 
' gwr’a», 1 WBS struck by certain remarks luade by him in his 
aiWress to the reader. He says first that, with the exception of a 
MS. of Bavdawra Conunetitary, which he homiwetl from the 1 utc 
Church in Austin Friars.^ he relied solely oh MSS. and books m hia 
„,vn pusscasiou for his Moslem authorities. He also imya tribute to 
the assistance he derived from the trauslatbn of the du published 
bv Ludovico Marracci at Padua in 1598, which he describes as “ vc^ 
exact; but adheres to the Arabic idiom too literally to be readily 
underat<Jod . . , by those who are not versed in Mohammedan 
learning **. He ad^, further, " and I should be guilty of ingratitudu 
did I not acknowledge myself much obliged thereto." 

Shortly after Sale’s d«ith his collection of Oriental ilSB. and 
Ixioks was ofTered for sale by his executor, and a copy of the (latalo|^e 
was priutiKl, and may be consulted in the British Museuin * The 
collection ultimately pasae*! into the possession of the Bodleian 

Library. ’ , , 

Oil inspecting this Catalogue I was struck by the circumstance 

that the collection contained hardly any works on the Qur an, 1 
occurred to me. therefore, that the citations from such Arabic com¬ 
mentators as Ziinmkhshari, Jahil ad-Din SuyiHi, and so forth, must 
have been tjuoted by Sale at second-hand. It was then that I wanted 
-f confess for the first time—to examine the translation of Marracci. 

Tlie result filled me with aurprise. and made me wonder bow such 
a work had remained for so long in comparative obscurity. For. in 
spite of its ostensible and avowetl hostility to Islam, it represents 
ii most remarkable feat of scliobrsliip, greatly in advance of most 
Orientalism of the period. For Marracci not only prints the whole of 
the Arabic text of the Qur’An. fully vocalized, but also diapla™ very 

‘ This MS,, logallwr wiUi the Wt uf itw Librnry, is now deposited in itif 

liiiiliUutll, LolmIo Hr 

^ T>iO prtfM murk is S.Cr 
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extensive rea^iing, and, what iii very important and unusual, tepro- 
ducea the original text, in addition to the Latin rendering, of nil 
the quoUtiona he makes from Arabic authors, 

Tn view of the fact that Marracei has received such small 
recognition among OrientaliBte, 1 thought that it might be of interest 
to the readers of this Buffet in to learn what is kuoH 7 i of this erudit e 
ftalian and his life. 

Ludovico Marracci was born at Lucca in Tuscany towards the emi 
nf the year 1612. 

After completing his early studie:^ he entered the Congregation «J 
the Regular Clerks (Clergy) of the Mother of God, in which he bwanit 
famous both for his piety and his learning, and where, after teaching 
rhetoric for seven years, he held various posts, such as Master of 
the Novices, Superior, Assistant, ami Pmcuror-General, 

These occupations di<l not prevent him from applying himself to 
the study of languages, and he taught himself Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldean, and Arabic, This last language he taught for some time 
at the Sftpicnaa College in Rome, and also at the College nf Propaganda, 
by oitlcr of Pope Clement VH. 

He also belonged tu many other Congregations, such oa the Index, 
the Indulgences, the Relics, and the Examination of Bishops. 

The conclusions he drew from the study of certain very old lead 
blades bearing Arabic inscriptions are worthy of record. These blades 
had been found in Spain, and the Spaniards had attributed them to 
Saint James and his disciples, os they had read Into them several 
Christian expresaons, Marracci, being commandeti by the Inquisition 
to examine the blades, formed quite a different opinion. He found 
them full of Muhammadan eirota, and made it clear to the Inquisition 
that neither Saint James nor any of his dliciplea could hti'i-e been the 
authom, but that they were the work of certain .Muhanitnadan impostors 
who wished to deceive the Christians, 

This learned report of Marracci’s caused the Pope, Innocent X, to 
promulgate a decree in which the “ Tablee which had hitherto been 
preservcfi with veneration, were proscribed, 

Pope Innocent XI chose Marracci as his Confessor, and had full 
confidence in him, He would, indeed, have raLsed him to high 
ecclesiastical dignity had not Marracci's niodwtv always been ooms^d 
to this. ■ ‘ 

He died in Rome on the 5th of February, 1700, at the age of 
cighty-aeven years and four months. 
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Ills Work 

He spent forty yesre in oompiUng his translation of the 
and played an important part in the preparation of the 
Arabipa, which was begun at the instance of the Orthodox Bishop of 
Alepi«» in 1624, and was finally published, in three foho Tolumra, a 

Kome in 107L ft- i 

There is contemporary evidence, including that of his pupi, 
Johannes Podeata, that he was the author of fifteen printed and nine 
imprinted compositions. 

The following thirteen are known 

(1) Prodromus ad refutationem Alooiani, Borne, 1691, 4 vola., 
8vo, Subaecpicntly repiihliahed with the “Alcoran - laiua, 

(2) Alcotnni testus uiiiversus ex correctioribws Arabum 
exemplaribus deseriptos, ac ex Ambioo idiomatc m 
translatus [with notes and refutation], Padua, 1698, fol., - sob. 

(3) L’Ebreo preso per le buone: o vero diswrai familian aiirl 
amichevnli fatti eon Babbini di Boma intoma al Messia. Knme, 

f4) Biblia Sacra Arabica, sacrae Congreg^tioma de Propaganda- 
fide jussn edits ad iKum Eedesiamm Orientaliiui. Borne, 16 j 1, 

fol., 3 vols, .... . ^ 

(5) 1,0 Stendardo Ottomannico spiegato, o vero dicliiarazione 

delLe parole Arabiche pcete neUo Stendanlo Beale pieso dal Set, 
Re di Polonia GiuvaiiTiL III ul Grad Viaire de Tiirchi [etc.]. ome, 

1 '68S fol 

(6) Vita del P, Gio. Leonardo Luccbesc. Borne, 1683, 4to. 

(7) Vita della venerabile Hladre Passitea Crog). Vamce, 1682,4to. 

(8) Gramniatica volgare dS Methoiio facile and chiaro. Printed 

several times. ^ ^ vr 

(9) Breve compendin della vita del Pontefice Innoccntio XI. 

(The dates of the last work and those following are not known.) 

(10) L’Historia della mitacolosa imagine di S. Maria in Portico, 

Campitelli. 

(11) Trattnto contro la vunlta delle donne. 

(12) Correction of the SvxUc Breviary. 

(13) Ijitin translation [from the oripmal Greek] of the hymns 
of Saint Joseph of Sicily. Published by Hippolyte Marracci. his 

brather. l&Glt 
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Seeing that his version ol the Qur’tin is kflrd to come by, I take 
this opportunity of reprodiicing a short specimen of his work, namely, 
the last chapter ol the Qur’iln, the “ Stlrat an*Kils”.^ 

The arrangement adopted by him in his exposition of the Qur'an 
is as foIioM's ;— 

(1) The .text of a Chapter or section of a Chapter. 

(2) The literal Latin translation. 

{3) Notes containing Moslem interpretations. 

{■1) Refutation ol Islamic doctrines. 

Thus:— 

“[Text] 

** III Nomine Dei Miseratoris, Misericordis. 

I* Die . Confugio ad Dorn inum hoininuni. 2. Regem honiinum. 
3. Deuni Iiominiun, ut liberti fhc. 4. A malo Insusurratoris sese 
subtruhentis. 5. Qui inauaurrat in pcctora hominmu. 6. A Geniia, 
& homimbus. 


“ Notae. ^ 

CCirca locum in quo truditafuit haec Sura; & premium Icg^mtia 
illam, idem sen limit Kxpositores, quod de praocedenti : cencetur 
eniin connexe esse, & iinicani eonatituere cum ilk, atque undecim 
versibua constare, ad quorum aingulorum proktionem JIahumetua 
singulis noflk, quibus ii BJiabus Lobeidi alligatus fucrat^ cxsolvebatur. 


■‘IV. Amahlustmirmtofisst'etaubtrafiejitif,] Arabic^* 
fnsttnirrator eximnitur conuminiter jUa-l]!' Satanas. Jahias; 

*111 fi lili ^.1 ^ ^ jliji 

ImtiMrrator cat qui huidet hoininw : rf, ithi mentio 

facta fuerit Dei. subtruMt te^, ^ftigii. Zamchascerius piitat <^-1 j)l , 


esse pro I nsmurratio: j ^ V J 4,'^- 

Qpma* ipse sit iiistt-^rfoiio lu auitua >fus 
(hominis) fnia ijmi appnmii, <t oceupui cum. in qua iUe rejitle/. Jk mox 
sobdit: Jit iily jLl^l 


‘ Pin S.T4*J. 
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Ckm anttm t^Ugent fwirH in hoc, intmurfot in ilhm. &>]cm htc 
niodu Gclal. 

“ VI. .-1 Gmih, //owiUtfrKjr.] l^lt*t Gelal, es»e hic. j^, 


j ^ ^ V* lieetarationem Sotanc i?t- 

smurrantU : Qnin ipse c^t genim, tt hoino. Nimiriim. ti«n bomiucs 
.mini Genii «iiiit Sutanae hominibua, turn nrnque pTnvoccnt c<)» ad 
malum, Itaquc tlftrius hie ostcnditur, quiiwtu intalligantur tiomme 
Satanae, qui iiwusuirat in pectura huniinum : nempe Genu, & 
liominea, ipiibus, iit ait Z«iinchaaceTina, utitur Satonna ml in- 

Hii?^urraiiJiiin in p<?ctiire liomiiiunir 

- Addo bVe parergi lueu. apijcllari has duns Sura.-i 
dicas, dims Cotifiigiarias: eo, qu«jd utraque incipiat por Sjtl. 
(Wlugio. & dc his ita acribit ZainebasceTiua; ^ 4^ J>-J 

J <di-l .? j;' ^ 

Legatus Dei Mokumetm : J(it» smt oil me dutie 

mrae, qnibm nulla alia siimiit wiatt eH ; »esi« tu lege^ unqiitm alittn 
dim* Sum*, quae Deo mngi* gratae siiti, <& (icceptae. He auleni, qne 
dienntur Confugiarie: apjnelhmtur diam Samnle*.' quia scili^ 
snuavemiit Mabmiictuin a veneficio. Coiicludaiu has meptias serhis 

.Jabiae: J' oj' 

<\11 y. U«i J—ai f ^ ^ 

U-lAi »A_5- ^ ;F.UaI-^ ^ t; ^ 

^ - w ^ ^ 

dUi A-—*! Cr* ^ 

relatione Aisf Imbetur, qmnK ckm Pmphda Mithametnt reeipiebat 
.w sonmi eauM ad stratam *utm : conjiwgeUit aniba* pttlnm* inwauifHi 
.' deindi erpnebat in ea*, d legchat Sni-UMt : Die : Ed Deu* 
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unus r it Sums Confugi^Tim r Mndi confricabat ulmgae pahn^ 
id, quod pot^^rat de c^rpore mo, criput, tt com'^ens itlud ad 

mm partem, quam aUraciahal de cor pore sm, c& hoc ter faciebaL 

" REFUTATiOXEja- 

Bene fe&t. quM, cum Alcomnus k be&tikp nemp^ k Vaccti 
incoeperit, dcsbiat m Ilmmnes : k peat tet jn^anUs, nliquem tandem 
wn hubcre videatur. A'^eniiti, ne in extrenus quidem verbis insania 
caret, dum Geniee a Satanis, ecu Diabdiai k houimibue dietinguit, 
eiim utj alibi ckstendinmSp k ex Secria littcris mamf^te prtiba\iran>it 
Genii, ac ^Satanf iidem unfc, nec uUo modo inter se distinguantur/^ 

A German transdation nf tJie Qur'An was made from Marmcd'a 
version by David Xerreter, and was published» together with a short 
acooont of Muhammadan history ami manners^ by tlie same author, 
in Xuremberg, la 1703 (Svo), in a volume entitled Xeu emffnctc 
Mahometanisobe Moschea ”, 

The title-page introducing the German Qur an rims as follows :— 
DER ALKORAX SELBST/ 
nach der aocuratesten Editioii 
Liidov. Marraccii, gezeigt 
wLrI/ 

verteutaeht 

mit kurzen Anmcrkungeii 

von 

DAVID XERRETEB. 

The bfKik ends with a reprint of Marmcci's Latin text, but in this 
edition the original Arabic h not given, ami the notes arc greatly 
reduced. Its title-page gives Lcipdg as the place of isaue and 1721 
as the date, so that it is possibly an independent publication. 

This title-page nms thus :— 

MOHAMMEDIS FiLlI ABDALL.AE 
Pseudo-Prophetae Fides Islaniitica, 

AL-CORAXUS. 

ex idiomate Arabico, quo primiun a Mohammedc conscriptua 
estp Ijitine versus per Ludo^icum Maixaccinm e Congregatione 
Cleric* Reg. Matris Del et Innocentii XI. Papae Con- 
fesaionariunip 
et ex 

ejusdem ammadvereiombus alionmique obser^-ationibus 
illustratus et expogituSp 
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praemUaa brevi mtcoductione et totiua Helipoms 
Mohammedicae synopai, ex ipso Alcorano, ubique Stiris et 
Sara rum versiculis acluotatLB^ coag^atfc. 

Cura et Opera 

M. Chmtiam Relne ecu ^ 

sa^ TheoL Bact. 

Lipsiae, Sumtibua Lanckisianis, wi>ccxxi. 

We learn from the Prodromus.i which furnishes another very good 
example of hia scholarly methods, that the following libraries were 

used by Marracci 


Vatican. 

GoU. de Propaganda Fide. 


Coll. Maronitanini. 

Conventua S. Petri Minoruni Refomiatirwnt in Jannrulo. 

CoU. S. Pancratii Carmelitamm Diacalceatorum. 

Conventus S. Laureatii in Lucina Clericorum Minorum. 
Bibliotheca Cardinalis Cainilli de Maxiniia. 

D. Abrahami EccheUensis lleronitae. 

,, D. Petri a Valle Patricii Romani. 

In Rising this notice of Marraccl, 1 am glad to have an opport luiiy 
of paving a tribute to Italian Orientalism, a school which u so brilliantly 
reprinted to-day by such men as Guidi, Xallino, and Cietani, 


BlRLlOOBAPHV 

Mfemolres pour servir a THistoire des Homines llh^res dans la 
B^publique dea Lettres. Kiceron. Paris, 1139, PP- 

Oe Scriptoribus Congregatinnis Clericorum Regulariura Matris 
Dei. Frederic Ssrteschi. Rome, 1754. 

Biographic Universelle. Paris, [Michaud], 1820. 


i See (1) in tiie liit ef hia 
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1nI*IA at THJi DkaTI! Of AkIUH- Bv W. H- JloRELASU, C.S.I,, C.LE 

Demy Svo. 

The vakie and iinportaaoe of economic history for everyone who, 
either as an administrator or as an ordinary citizen, seeks to take a jwrt, 
however humble, in the conduct of public affairs, is to-day reco^used- - 
theoretically at least—to mi extent which would have astonished our ^ 
grandfathers. Mr. Moreland s book is a sign of thotimis. II the ideas 
of the British public with regard to the economic history of Lnglaiul 
are not quite bo imaginatively vague as they were even half a centuty- 
ugo we ate stiU, moat of us, blankly ignorant of the economic 
fonditions. present and past, of the outlying portions of the Bntish 
Empire, for which we all have some degree of responsibility J and un 
noe liitherto has succeeded in writing on the subject attractively 
enough to illuminate our ignonmee. But we have begun to wish for 
enlightenment. Mr. Moreland has taken the field as a pioneer; he 
deserves success, and has at least won the gratitude of the present 

The volume is intended as a sort of Btartmg'pomt, The rnatena s 
for economic history before Akbar's reign, practically svmchroniziug 
with Queen Eli/Jibeth's, are verj' much to seek, because Indian 
chioniclers were not interested in portraying the life of the people. 
Thev took that, for granted ; it was something too faniiliar, if not too 
uninteresting, to need explanation; but the Westerners, whether they 

came to India as niissbnaries or a-ith a view to commerce t<Hik a 

interest in matters to which court chroniclers only made mcidental 
allusion. While Akhar was reigning Jesuit missionatics and mercantile 
explorers spying out the land began to make notes, and from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the numbers at least of the latter 
increased and multiplied. Their ideas were doubtless coloured by 
Western preconceptions ; the intelligent foreigner ivith the best 
intentions misunderstands much that he sees, and is easily misled b\ 
the intelligent native ; the modem student, moreover, is apt to read 
modem meanings into words and phrases which were used with a 
different import three hundred years ago. Still,the European travellers 
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«>f tiiA9« early days give us aomething to gt) upon which is laelriiig in 
the earlier centuries. And also the native cbruniclers under the Great 
Moguls supply more information which is to the point than their pre¬ 
decessors. hecttiisc Akbar was hinaself interested in economic reforms. 
Thus, when the seventeenth century opens we are emerging fruia the 
field of pure eonjectorc. We sre able at last to get a provisional 
]>icture of economic Conditions. 

Mr. i[i>reland is careful to emphasize the fact that the picture is 
provisional. Further bvestigation may on the one hand enaide us to 
Eiirirm positively much that is at present only surmise, to inodifv much, 
iind to reject much. But what we have renders easier the task of 
tracing the developments of the next three centuries, to which 
-Mr. Moreland’s book may be regarried as the prolegomena. 

From the point of new, however, of the oitiinarv reader, the 
i|uestiou to which he wants an answer b-IIow do’the sticial and 
economic conditiomi at the end of Akbar’s great reign compare with 
the social and economic conditions at the present day ? Ilns India 
progressed or has it fallen back, or remained stationarv ? How does * 
the wealth (economically speaking) of India compare with its wealth 
three hundrcl years ago ? We have here.a truer and much more 
complete picture than any hitherto presented because it is based on an 
exceptionally thorough examination of the documents. Much has stiU 
to be done, because while the documents are numeroiia they are in 
many diverse languages, Orieutsl and European, and many are 
untranslated ; and even where translations exist which are good and 
adequate from the point of view of the general student, they uiav be 
misleading on technical points either because the translator' has 
niLsundcrstood technical terms or because the technical terms he uses 
Imve for him different shades of meaning from those placetl on them 
by the rearler. .Mr, Moreland makes his own confession. He is 
Hufticiently master of only five languages to have worked on the 

ongmals instead of translations. To do the thing really adeqnatolv he 

wants, three more! [ . 

However inadequate this may be from the author's point of view 
It seems abont^ mnch as can reasonably be demanded from one man' 
The experts m Kn^mo, Spanish, and Italian may some dav throw more 
light upon part,cidar details. But the Persian of the nati’ve historians 
with toe Latin, Portuguese, English, and French of the European 
mtesti^tors, provide for the present sufficient material for sifting and 
comparison; and the results, skilfully arranged and co-ordlted 
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1S1>IA. AT THE DEATH OY AKHAU 
by Mr. Morckii.1, arfl uivaUiAblo and instructive, and-Avhat is no less 

I-..”, as lar as tb. populat^ 

on Jemsd, is clesriy a fiction. Tbe India of tbe GreaUlopfis did not 
produce in easy abundance the neceasaries of bfe or the things vaK ^ 

L to make ite comforts. It contained a vast amount of accumiilat^ 
and hoarded treasure, but produced no abundant supply of the g 
u^lX the population. It gained little by the development o 
rmpean trade, Wuse in exchange for the goods 
it reeved not consuniabk g«da but more treasure winch was no 

tunieil to account but hoarded or applied to n^roductive displ^^^^ 

The localised magnificence caught the eye of the ob^rver, and later h 
found the boards very mueb in evidence, much to h.s 
Conseonently the tepotta of untold wealth were accepted in the W eat 
as records of midoubted facts. Of ibc wealth which means 
(here was actually less in the seventeenth tlum in the 
Lurv. But the convictions of the Western world were strengthen^ 
bv tbo fact that the trade with India proved immensely to 

the traders. The goods which came from India were mostb m the 
nature of luxuries (they had not yet become necessities as tea did 
later), implying luxurj* in the pTr>divcing countrj-. U treasure went 
from England to India m exchange for 

according to the old mercantile theory- Englaiul preceded 
evchang? the same got^s for the treasure of foreign emntnea at 
cnornlTsly enhanc^f prices. K India enriched the India m^tchim 
abe must be ricli herseif. The argument was as oonvmcing a-s it was 

^'‘“TndU was not rich. The riches that were in ei.fidence were ^h^e 
of princes, nobles, and-not so patently^f financed agents. The .eat 
bulk of the population then, as now. lived m effect on the margin o 
aubsistence by agriculture, and in recurring times of i>eati cnee and 
famine went under in far greater numbers. The bimlcn of taxation 
left no margin for saving, and there was no inducement to ^ve when 
the chances were that if you did so your savings would he annexed by 
.nine one eLse^nobk. bandit, or extortioner. There were large and 
populous towns, but their inhabitants lived on the same or even a lower 
Ld of well-being. The Imperial armies and the arnnes of the stiU 
huge states outside the empire were enormous^n imper^bnt of not 
more than a third of their represented strength m fact, apart from the 
inadequacy of the armament of most of the troops. 
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Aa for the several fields of production, ilr, Moreland esaminea them 
in detail. Hh three chapters on agricultiiral and non-agricultural 
protlnction.witli the final chapter on the wealth of India, are probably 
those which will have most interest for the ecoiiotnist aa such. Others 
dealing with the social and political system will doubtless prove more 
attractive to readers who have not specialize<l on a aubjeet which 
demands clase attention to he intelligible^ But the economic is so 
closely interwoven with the social and the political that these chapters 
are ns necessary to the economist as to tlie general reader. The whole 
book will repay close atudy^ and should also be of interest to anyone 
who, without being prepared to give it close study, still desires to have 
in hb mind an effective and ’iigorous picture of Indk three hundred 
years ago, before the Euro|>eati had become an influence there. 

A. D. IxNES. 


Ax OtrrLixK of toe RELinroirs LrrEitATt'UE of India. By J. X. 
FARQii'nAKj M.A., DJjtt, Oxon, Svo; pp. xxviii, 4i>L Oxfonf 
University Press, IKKI. 

One of the most siirpriaing ex|)eriences of the Great War was that 
many things wliich we Iiad preiidousiy thought to lie makeahle only in 
Germany could Ik? mauufactured as wdJ, if not betten in Great Britain. 
It la so likewise with the present volume. The immense nias^ii of research 
and compilation on w'hich it is base<l and tlie oiDderly metho(.l in whicls 
these materials are digested recall the best type of German fhadhtitJu r, 
while the dearness of style with which the author conveys his knowledge 
ia tt home-hrc^l ^^rtlle. The task would have been heav>^ enough if it 
had been limited to literature of a strictly religious tenour; but 
r>r. Farqiiiiat has generously (and justly) extended it so as to include in 
hb purview a large number of writings which are only secondarily 
associated with religion, and thus has produced a work which embraces 
in its sun^ey a vezy great part- i>erhap« even the greater part-^of the 
whole literature of India, and is a most iischd and reliable atorehouse 
of onlered knowledge. 

The method followed by Dr. Farquhar is best describe<l in hb own 
words: “I hove attemptctl/' he says [pp. xi-xii), “to divide the 
niilleniuma [sie] covered by the growth of the literature into [Periods 
rtinresimnding as nearly aa possible to the great w^ves of change in belief 
and practice, and within each periotl to group the bocsks as far as poasibk, 
according to the religion, the sect, and the sub-sect to which they 
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BtiVfrallj' Ik“1oii^." Though this plan has some disudvantngte it ia on 
the whole the b<Hit thiit could be dwbsctl. As Barth remarka, 
even in India the centiifiea bave tUeir own physiognomies. Moreover, 
the namitive ia supplemented hy an cjtcellent bibhogniphy, in which 
tlie writings recorclwl are arranged by their schooLs and also, as far 
us possible, in acoonlanee with their date. 

Crrnsidering the iniuieiuw aiiiount of |ai1ygU>t remhng which has gone 
to make up the Irook, mistakes arc Bingulerly lew, Akspnnta are com- 
l»atativoly mreA Even in matters of opinifm there arc few cases where 
the author lays liinisclf open to criticLsia. Purhaiw in his account of 
the UiNHibhads (p. S'J) he hanfly makes enough allowance for the 
evolution of the idea ot the atwon through the pielinnimry stagt^ "f 
jmitTJbw, ami rather suggests that it anrse suddenly,p^rstrifton. Possibly, 
too It is rather too much to ™y that " we wn be sure that the Sartkhya 
is tlcrivLHl from the Uiranishads (p. 01). On p. 15i> the author mentioua 
some writings of the Ihajua-iwramita class as products of the 
Madhyatnaka * acliool, whereas on p. 115 he notca some other works of 
the same onler without rcferonce to the Matlbyamakas. On p. 207 he 
a.sserts that Buddhism came into Tibet about a.d. 640, which contradicts 
his aimouncement on p. 213 tlrat “Buddhism was intOMliicod into 
I'ibct in 717 The stateiucnt that the U)>amiti-bliava-prapaiicha is 
in Prakrit fp. 215) i» erroneoiui; the book is in fjaii.sknt, 

Tlie opening sentences of chapter vl (p. 220) are, perhaps, more 
likely to ojicn ground for controversy than any others in the book. 
Or. Furmihar here declares that “ the sects which ruled the development 


t A. ctrasiJeraLle of iapiHt tfiiaiai MWUrs in Tsmil nSlMCB, of " liieb 

tho tmnscriplion Ia liiconniatciit, mini tiOI soUoni intxrct : iH^er el/in wo mfty 
.mention dm ineorroct oj-llings "TeTin-LTn" mini ‘■Poviirtm of 

-TevJLmm" or (p 3501. stnl - KihnlU..^|»r»r ' for “ WirhiJT- 

Auiinr" tib.}, Of ctlioPminor BiiliS, mi>art from tlie irrcffiilnriticH in dm ImTisliU-ra- 
dmi of Toniil wooLb, w 6 tftiy nolo dm fnltowiiii; ■ lasutlevi for 

“ Viuucleva" (p. I'lOl: ‘‘dyspultm" for "diyinuks 

for ** Vaiubrnniiiin ” ([.. iSil; *“ Aimrmmitilyui. ’ fw ■ A|iiinimtaj'«s ( p. Mt . 
" Klmiuth " for “ Kiicnlth ” fp. 174) : “ U'lyotmkmrn for “ DliflyaUlkwm [p, j 
Vftekabmr" for - vafhmltjw " (p. ±201: “ Nunudiclilmyo ” for "Mumdit-lmrm 
(tin 243, 3SU, 4371: ** Akiiliobya " for Akshobliys " (p. 3731! " Kwmfmkuniln for 
•“ KimdnkOB.Li '■ or ■■ KundskunJn"(p I "Uonflo” for “Hamm’ (p. 2JO) s 
l>urliuntlnri)i.B ‘’wKi “SrlVyism KAja ’ tor " Pnnuiitlara ItiiNl " (tho pemnna 
Kmnaroite vocBHMilion) mini " VyiKm-ffyn " (p. SUAl i ^ ‘ 

“ VofiksvaryA" (P <’’^►*1'! ■■ SBtSKumtmrblm" for ■'Sbat-Mmlarblim (p. 300)! 

Padmivmlt ’ for •< Pmlyiirnli " (p. 3Tfll. Oil |j. 310 Ibo of «iiiiility *ro 

OilJly miiinpliliMi twice iimlMtl of iiyphaus, W ibnt W« bmv* “Malhurm- 

mabntmym” mild ** Heiii = 111*" 1 . , , f.,™ 

* \Vo Hike the (Ifiportunity to imiiit oul uj Dr. tiirr|ulimr dimt the coriTci form 

of this word ia oil her .IfrtdAyowiain or JfrtdAytimi'io. 
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of lliiiduisni dujb|» th^ cciitiiries [A,D* f)00-lS^»0] theif 

biflpiration in large measoire fmm tbe pnt hu^a.st1c bbiikti of tlie wanilcnng 
Ekingera of the Tamil t'OimtfyK . * . Mueb of the peculisT feremir and 
attractive p>wcr cd tlie Bhaffamta Pnrdm couk^ from tlie devotion of 
the A1 vara”. Tfiiw niay be tme; but to u.^ it i^ecma rather a case o( 
friipmmng^i. How niurii iiiH^iencc the Tamil votaries exerted on the 
rest of India cafinot be definitely estntiated ; but st dites not seem to 
have been much. They were chlefiy interefitffil in the worship of Vbibiin 
accfjrding to the cult of ^^rirangurn or Tirufiati or csther typsenl cKtAblish- 
nieate, and they were little coiicemeil with the myths of iSopok-Krishna ; 
and it was prcidsely the ljvtt*r which formwl the staple spmtuiil food of 
the NmkU that waa such a notAhle feature in .the religious life (d thb 
period. Tliw Krlshna-cult—very dliferent frran the Vishnu-cult of the 
JS^nith -found its claiBsic expression in the Bhan^avata Pumnat and 
Dr. Farqubar a«ordingly sugge^tSp ap|iftreiitly with some confidence, 
that the Bliigavata was composed in the Tamil land. For this there 
is really no evidence at alh except a vague statement in the lihrigavata' 
nuihatmya that Bhakti was “bom” in the Dmvktlan cftimtiy, which 
means merely that in the latter mgiona there existed a warm cmotiunal 
cult of Home deity% [)crhii|]S VislinUp in ancient, tinier, 'file Purapa 
might have been written in DravJdjau \mids, os Dr. Farquhor savs, ** if 
in the Tamil country there was a group of Bbagavata ascetics who fdt 
the same devotion [to Krishna] as the Alvin* [to Mahi>ii]and expressed 
it in similar fa.^ion ” (p. There is much virtue in nii “ if'' 5 fcjr 

there is no evidence whatever that such a group existed in this perimh 
and if they ha<l existed they would probably have expressed their 
iihakti in Tamil verscp like the Alvrits. 

In our opinion Dr, Fan|uhar is right, as apiiust Profesaor Keith 
(JHA8. l9^2Up p. fi38), in denying tliP authorship ol tlio Hhaskam- 
bhasliya to Nunbarka (p. m). fie K however, miplftiding when he 
fltatea that the Vedautic standpoint of the Tamil Haivaa is \ isishtadvaita 
(t>. 255)p for the btter tenu is more conveniently restricted to ^n- 
vaishaava theol<jgy; an^l he is incorrtwt in tmrisbting fusajfeimi as 
sweets (p. Jd.l)r I Jut all tJiese are but small blemish e:s in a work of 
almumling exccllcacesp mul wc take leave of Dr. Farquhnr with deep 
gratitiiflc and adniiriLtloUp 


L. D. Barnktt, 
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ETHIOnil fiKAJlMAB, WITH CuRESTOMATHY AfiD Gt^iSSARV, By 

Samurl a. U. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D., Pmfessjr of Hebrew .md 

Old Tcstaiwent bi tbc Wcsteru TKeologictil Seminary, Chicago. 

Oxford; Clarendon l*re«a. 1920. 

There is a real need for a book such as this prtdcaaes to be, for there 
ifl no other eleiiicntary grunimar of Ethiopic in English. The trans¬ 
lation of Dillmaiiii'B inonumental work is bewildering to a beginner, 
and the oiilv other grammars aYailabte hitherto are that of Praetorioa 
in Utin and fleruian. and that of Chainc in French. Of the two last 
mentioned, the loftiier h much the more reliable, being almost entirely 
free fn>m the misprints Avhicli here and there mar the latter, Chaine s 
b«M)k is, however, clear and better arranged, and gives the beginner 
mote aB.dstance. It is safe to say that the work here reviewed will not 
superseric thcae. 

The essentiiils in an elementary grammar would seem to na to iw, 
first, clearness, mid secondly exactness. The beginner does not require 
much, but in what i» provided for him there ought to be nothing left 
uncxplainefl. Besides this, what he is given ought to he so far as 
possible free from error. He ought not to he hindered in his work by 
chance miaprinte which a more advanced student can readily correct. 
Neither of these requirements is fulfilled in the present work. For 
example, on p. IS the enclitic ia mentioned, but nowhere in the 
book ia this peculiarly Ethiopic usage explained. Agmn, on p. 27, 
in gi^ug the skeleton of the strong verb, the author introfluccs the 
words causative, reflexive-passive, and causativc-reHexive, without 
trivlng the slightest indication nf what these wotds connote. So in the 
case of all the verbs, the forms of the perfect, iiiiperrcct. subjunctive, 
iinpemtive, infinitive, genmdive are given, hut the student will seek 
in vain for any explanation of the meaning and ufuge of these forms. 

But even these faults, irritating as they are, arc not so bad oa the 
want of aecuraev displayed thnmgbout. It is no doubt difficult to 
print Kthiupic accurately, hut if it can Ijc ]uinttxl with accuracy in 
Germany, why not at Oxfonl 1 On p. 18 there are no fewer than six 
misprints in Etliioiiic characters, on p. 20 there arc at least five, and on 
p, 27 there ate again six. In the Glossary it is still worae. In ita 
thirteen pages the number of misprbits in EthLopic letters aniouitts to 
nearly eightv, an avemge nf over six per page. This is inexcusable. 
The inistak^ are often made in those very lettem which the student 
has been nlreatlv (p- HI wanictl not to confuse. 

Such misprints are, however, not the worst faults of the Glossary. 
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Some of tlic olhern ore qniin grotesijiTe, On p, IfHl (a.^ well os oil p. 
of the GraruJiior) ^liich memi^ 'Vciigii** or “rolmde ”* h 

rendered pro<ligal The mistake is due to the fart tliat (liaine in 
his GrnmuHiir^ Ethiapit^mie translates the wonl by “ prodige Xor 
ia this an isolatetl instance. On p. lOG ia translated bk*\ 

The word iiieons “ wheel"" or “ axle Mere again Chaine's French 
provides the due in Ids tranahition **axe^\ On the same page the 
ordinary numeral = 1^. Ls said to mean five On p. LN 

a niistake of a diffcrenl sort oteurs. The word is given as 

meaning ** bdellium ; there is no such iioiin in Etbinpicj the word is 
a verb. The Ethifipic iranslatimi of (renesis Imve rendorefl flie Greek 
rti'fl/Mrf by the stone which glitters ^*. In the same verse in fiencsis^ 
a tranBlation of the Greek o i irpiUiinsr 

In spite of this, on p. IW the Olessary renders the second Ethiopic 
word by ** onyx The plmise means “ green stone On the sanie 
page of the Oloaaary we are vouchsafed the eJttmordinar^'^ inromiation 
that b the fern, of the cognate lunin meaning “ grass or 

" plant 

Further^ on p. imperative mean mg hasten ” is 

rendered by "wherefore"'; and on p I OS “sipjte"" or 

“ vengeance*^ is taken as a verb (“ to spite though the word is 
correctly given as a nonn on p. 66. 

VS e have noticed two imstances in the Gluaaary in which wonls are 
not given under their )no|icr letters. On p, 108 liccurs the t^r niMti 
PA® (“ walk *); the word is Agaiii^ on p. 110* sand/^ 

is given under instead of under ** 1 ;, 

Tn the liody of the work large sections are taken from Chaine's 
Orfimm^ire without any word of aeknowSedgment. This is specially 
true of chapter iii, lG-2o. Chnine's exampicit are given and Bonier 
times in a mangled form* e.g. in | 21, for " 

api)ears in the meaningless form **for and m 

^22, fnr ^ jjp " ia a nnspriiit fnr Chaine's correct " for 
The Mwlel Analysis and Translation in Gjiaptcr xxxvi are 
also purloined from Chaiue, In this section there are at least foiir 
misprints in Etliiopic words. ^ 

Turning to the direstomatliy. we find that of the thirteen ]>flges 
more than eight consist of matter already available in Pmetiuius imd 
Chaine. Thus we have E^sjilms i and cxxsvii, 2 fiklraa (AfaKi-alypse of 
E;^ru) iii, aiirl Genesis i-iiL ft is really iifilhetic that Chrcstoiuathies 
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AO often include tliwe early cbapteTa of Genesis, ns if tke Old Testament 
were graded in dilficulty nml tke isirJier cliapters the easiest. The new 
matter in the Chrestoniathy couaists of Exodus (Dr. fiercer by a slip 

OenosiSi) vi, a portioii of the Aftotdfs from 

Homer » edition of the same, and three short extracts, atrangely styled 
Anaphems, They are in reality passages eontaining the Words of 
Institution from three of the Ethiopic Anaphoras. In the passage 
fromExodii.s there are four wortls which are uiiexplalneti in thcGlosaarv, 
unuthcr (AiT/P^ above-nientioned) is explained incorrectly, and tliere 
arc MJiiie misprints in the Ethiopic text. The Eecotid passage Is rather 
ail unfortunate choice for an elementary book, for in several places t!te 
MSS. which Homer folloa'S contain forms of the verbs, which 
though commonly found in MSS,, are not strictly regular. Tiioscnre 
likely to confuse a bcgiimer, as is also the interchange of letters, g for 
ft , and (h "V . ’« bioh is also found, fu an elenieiitary Chrcstonintiiy 
these should be, in both cases, alteretl in aecordonce with the standarfl 
forms 

The extracts from the Jjturgie-s are unfortunately taken from a 
nineteenth centiiri* The forms of the words are, therefore, in many 
cases not such as are found in the grainmars and lexicon. Tiie second 
of these extracts consists of nine lines from the Anaphora of St. John. 
In this there are no fewer than eight miMpriuts. though in some caaoa 
the same won! has occurred in the previou.s selection, and lia.s there 
been given correctly. Much the same is true of the third passage, 
though in it the nusprints are fewer (four in under eight liuesj. 

Hctumiiig to the Gloasary once more, a general remark may be 
made. The words are not gi ven under the roots as they arc found in 
Dillmanil's Lexicon. As this is the only T/cxicoii available, it is essential 
that the student should be taught from the beginning how to use it, 
and discover the mot under which he is to seek each word. 

It is also confusing that both should be entered 

in the Glossary as if they wore seijarate wortls. The latter form is 
merelv the misspelling of the former. There arc at least three other 
instances of a similar confusion. 

Wo have mentioned only some of the mistakes of this somewhat 
remarkable btiok. Whether these are ifue to ignorance, or merely to 
carelessness, quite enough has been said to show the uscles.snesa of the 
b[a)t as ft manual tor beginners in Ethiopic, 

J. M. Harden, 
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Listtoisric Survey of Ixoia. Vol. VII [, Part 1; SpEnyEXE of 
Lahkda axd StNDiti. By Sir Georoe Grierson', K.C.I.B., D.Litt. 

pp. X, 584, 

The Linguistic Survey of India b not iioorly do well known os it 
ought to Ix*. It is over seventeen yeanf since the first volume uppeured, 
and now out of the eighteen volnnies of wliteh the aeries b to roiuiiat 
fifteen have been printe«i and two arc ready for the ptesis. The last 
volume, which is numbered Vol. 1. cannot be finally prepared till all 
the Gthets are completed, for it is of the nature of an introrluctiim to 
the series, Sotne idea of the magnitude of the work moy be obtained 
from the fact that the volumes already printed contain over 7,800 
pages. Of these over 6,000 have been prepared by Sir Gcftrge Grierson 
himself, the remainder being from the [>eti of Dr. Steii Kimow, a 
diatinguished Norwegian philologist and 8anskriti«t, well known in 
Loudon ami also in India, where he was connected with the 
ArchuK)logiml Departiiicnt. The volumes of the series are said to he 
merely “ conipiled and e<lited ” by Sir George Grienmn, hut it is 
Worth while pausing for a moment to realir/C the labour involved in the 
process. The materials before him consisted (Utrlly (d lasiks. espccialty 
in the case of the Iwtter-known langungiw, but chiefly of JfSS. 
iiuml)ering thousands, dealing with every language and dijilcct of 
which the Survey treats. These ilSS. were of widely dilTerent 
value: some were the work of accomplished scholars — qiifftrtutiatelv 
very few, all told ; aonio were of ordinarily good c|uaUty, many were 
only mediocre, mid a considerable number were full of every kind of 
mistake. This was the material that hud to he read, studied, sorted, 
and digested ; incrjnsbtencles and contradicAions hud to he considered, 
mistakes allowed for, the wheat separat«l from the rhaff; fliislty, 
grammars had to lie evolved which should present the salient featnr^ 
of each ilialect and show Its relationship to neighbouring dialects, to 
the greater groups of languages and to the primary families themselves. 
As has been said, three volumes retiiiiin to he issueil. They are the 
so-culled Gipsy languages by Dr. Konow, the Imnian languages, and 
the liitioductioii by the Editor in Ghief. It will }« seen tiult Sir 
George has (lone far more than compile and edit. .Much lias been 
written by himself, nud what he has written is more vuliiahle than 

the edited and compitetl spetimetLs, extremely valuable though 
these are. 

Tlie volume before us deals with laihndi and SindhL 1 use the 
fnnn Uihndi in preference to lahiiiln. ixirtly because I prefer it, but 
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also becaiwu: 1 regard It as important that when ^ 
of a word recommend theniselvM to authors they should all be used m 
print. 1 n this way acbolera will be ui a position to «mic to an ultimate 
deciabn na to which v> the best. One will gradually oust the othc™. 
and finally, we may hope, the fittest will flur^'ive. I regard Uihndi 
as the better form. Inasmueb as it is femmine. The word kiAiida 
i, a mase. i«irtici|ile, and Indians would naturally make it 
feminine w-bon rererring to a language. Thus the Panjab Census 
Cdmmiaaioner for 1911, himself an Indian, has changed Uhuda to 
Lahndi. and usea Ubndi throughout the Census roiKirt. The author 
of the recently issued //^tor^ u/ Hindi Liter.>U>re hns done the sainc. 
My reaana for maerting “ tmd writing Jjiihiuli instead of Lahndi is 
that it represents the pronunciation better. The won! as pronoimcet 
with moderate correcttieaa by a European rhymes with the Englisli 

words “ aaiidy^ brandy^ handy ^ s x’t- 

Laihndi and fSindhi form, we are here told, the North-U estern 

Group nf the Outer Circle of liido- Aryan languages, and posses nmiiy 
ehamclcristics coimectlng them with the Danlic languages, ^me of 
these relate to points of pronunciation. But at this iKunt I feel it is 
necessary to enter a caveat. We are not in a position to say ninch 
about the prommcbtlon of Dardic languages. Wlien we spost aliout 
cerebrals and dentals in these fortua of speech we can go no further 
than the specimens take iis. specimens prepared by foreigners, men who 
learnt what they knew of these sounds after they were grown up, 
perhaps had reached middle life. The mixing up of speech sounds 
which to Europeans (and in this case it may be to ludians also) appear 
alike has been carried into the Pi^aci specimens, inebuUng Sii.ia. 
Now ill flina we know that there Is the clearest distiiictinn m^e 
between cerebrals and dentals, and one cannot help thinking that 
further knowledge may shuw the ainie distmetion in other huigiiagw 
of the group- However, the coniiexiofi of Sitidlu and Lmhndi with the 
Pilach group docs not depend on matters of pronuiicbtioii. The facts 
ailduced by the author are of the deepest intemst. We picture the 
Danl colonists pushing their iray down into India, and when ultimately 
driven hack nr ovcrwhelmetL leaving everywhere the traces of their 
occupation. For fuller details about them and alxiut the Gnjars and 
other similar invadem we look to the fortheommg I ntr^xliietory ™lunie 
The author s extremely valuable article in the last two numljers of 

the Bulletin should also be consulted. 

About eighty pages arc given to a sketch of SindbL grammar, and m 
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the J^ihndi gectbu the various dialects are described with the clearness 
to which we are accustomed in this aeries, Very well doca the author 
put before us the relationship of Lnihndi and Patgabi, Both are 
mixtures. Originally there were two languages in the Panjab—on the 
west A Dard language and on the east Western Hindi. Both overflowed ’ 
their banks and their waters intermingled. Where there was much 
of the Dard element and little of the Western Hindi the result was 
Laihndi; where \\'cstern Hindi jiredominated wc find to-day Paniabi. 
Another consequence is that Lsihndi and Panjabi have no real dividing 
line. There are languages in India separated from each other by 
a sharply defined line; it is hardly an exaggeration to say that one 
can draw a line with a walking-stick and say ” up to this line this 
language comes, and from it that other beginsBut it is not possible 
to ssy where Lsiiindi ends and Panjabi begins. There are several 
dialects which might erpially well be ascribed to either. 

The volume is well siipplicil w ith specimens ol the different dialects; 
some ol the apEcimens ore of special interest and value. The most 
striking ia that printed on pp, 286-92, where a sequel is given to the 
story of Hir and Kaujha. The story, an ludiaii version of Hero and 
Leander, is well known, but not so the sequel, which resuscitates the 
lovers and represents them as living an ideally iiappy life with no 
company but their own. One useful feature is facsimile printing of 
certain specimens to show the styles of aljihabets, either printed or 
handwritten. 

Enough has been said to indicate the nature of the book, but a 
cursory deaoription cannot do justice to the author’s gift for grasping 
the facta or for presenting them to others. One is reminded of the 
pa-ssage near the end of the third book of fiordello about the three 

classes of poeU 

T]io ciffis^c o[ Dur«Ef]i-'es bas bfun, 

Fiif woriEt o( 110^, to sdv tb&y isd hci^iii \ 

For tbe IjettcT, wfiat it wj[& they saw j thft host, 

Tiit|iihrt the gilt of Hid:cLf)g ta the rfat. 

High among the third and best class assuredly stands 8ir George 
Orierson. If among those who read his works .some are stireetl up to 
follow his example, if haring received the faculty of vision they use it 
to descry fresh woods and jMistures new. he will have his rewaril. 

T. Grahsmk Bailey, 
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LISOOSTIC SUBVEV OF Lndia. Vol. VllI, Part II: SPECrilBSS OF TIIE 
Daiu>io oa PiSaCHa UNGUADEi. By Sir Geohgk Grieesos, 
K,C.I.E., D.Litt. pp. m5t37, 

The studv of this volume carries us back in thought to 
hist^ril tin:e' when the ancestors of the Indo-Europe.. fannly Lv^ 
together in the Steppes, we may suppose, of EBStem Hu^ib. for _ ^ 
very name oE these languages raises in our minds the question of t ^ 
early Aryans ami their distribution. The author m a . 

delightful introduction sketches for «s the history of *^0-nn^tmns 

so far as Indio and the neighbourine countries are «ncerii«l, Th 
thonsands of years we travel back, hiatory is lost in legend and Irg nd 
In the mUta of eonjecture, but we see as m » dream the eaThwt 
aepnmtion, when some went wnst to become the 
vrho speak the Euroi>emi languages of that stunl^y stock. oth 
joiiruevcd east till they halted in the oasis of Khwa. The latter may ^ 
called Aryans, but not Indo-Aryans. These Arya^ travelled on to 
the highlands of Khokhand and Badakhshan, and there ocourr^ the 
second great separation. The parents of the Ind(>Aryans went first 
and tbeir descendants now speak eighteen languages sprrad over the 
larger part oE India and part of Ceylon. To keep before ns the 
connexions of the three Aryan branches we may retain the word 
Vrvan and c*U tbe other two bmnclic^ Imno Aryan^ and PiaacQ' 
Vvans. To the former belong the Oiialca languages and Persian, 
Pashto and Biloci; to the latter the Dard languages Sipa. Ka^iiun, 
and Kohiatiii!, There are nearly forty languages in the Aryan sub- 
lamily. and it is interesting to note that the lollowing are taught in the 
School of Oriental Studies: Trano-An'an ^Persian ; Piiaeo-.Vryan- 
Sinil and Kaainiri; Sndo-Atyan- Panjabi, Urdu. Hindi, Nepali, (uijmti. 
Marathi, Bengali, Assamese, Singhalese. 

The pnssent volume deals with the inSaca language and with 
Bunisbaski, which, like Basque in Eiiroi-e, cannot be assi^ed to any 
known family (cf., however, the article by Biimonston Scott in the 
fourth millibar of tbe IiuLLffrj:f, in which a connexion is traced between 
.Mm,ida and Basqoe), Bumshaaki is here treated! oE for two reasona; 
firstly, becauae it is geographically convenient to introduce it m this 
part of the Purvey; and secondly, because a substratum of Burushaski 
works is found in all Piaaeii languages, suggesting that it was the 
original tongue of the country and has been gradually ousted. 

Sir George Orieraoii's work baa a double mterast for aU Mtinectetl 
with the Oriental Sch«iul, There is the interest shared by other studenta 
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of Inngimgf^, which arises uut uf bis great Fm<1ition, but there is 
a further interest due to his having alw-aya been a guod friend to the 
Schoul and aided it by personal counsel and effort. 

Nearly half of the volume before us is devoted to Kazmin. Here 
the author is at tiis beat. The language jKisscaaes a literature, the nnlv 
one of the Piineo-Aryan group which docs ; it lias coinpeteiit native 
scholars who take a pride in it and understand it; aurf finally,8irfieorge 
has studied it lor many years and is the chief European authority 
uiHjn it. He has published several works dealing with it. i f, therefore, 
there were no specimens to illustrate it, no texts or translations, it 
would make no difference to the accuracy or fulness of the ireatnient 
which it would receive at his hands. There is an otlminihlc dUcussion 
of the linguistic relationship of Kaimlrl, in wblcii it is shown that the 
language, however much it may now he overlaid with Sanskritic wortls, 
really bclojigs to the PiMca group. Tliis is followed by an illuiiilnating 
treatise on Ka^mtrf grammar. 

The author is twl into one mistake through having deri^'Ccl his 
knowledge from Pandits. More than once he states that Koliiuri 
contains no cerebral r. It is true that many city dwellers, cajuniully 
i andita, do not pronounce the letter, but the great majority 
of the i>eop!c use it regularly. Of the many KaimTrls with whom 1 
have vonversoil over <K) per cent onijiloyed cerebral r. Moreover, the 
use is not occasional or haphaaard ; it k regular and constant. Thus 
the common words Atf- = boy, = girl, ju,-- ^ horse, and many 
others contain cerebral r; similarly the usual enduig r found in words 
meaning “ whither,hither,thither”, etc., is cerebral. Of course, juirfect 
consistency b not human, but the use of cerebral letters b as regular 
os in Iiido Aryan languages. The whole rpiestion of aispJrent 
inoonsbteiicics or irreguiaritics in pronunciation, whether of cerebral 
or other letters, requires investigation, hut it can be undertaken only 
atuong the iHsople themselves and by those whose earn can un¬ 
hesitatingly catch the necessary distinctions. The subject b one of 
much interest. 

Over 80 psigca are devoted to that faficinatiiig lauguage Siijn, Here, 
and in the remaming languages of the volume, the avatiable imtemls 
are imidecjuate, and it b not possible to speak with such certainty. 
It IS wonderful kow full b the gramuintical infonnatirm which the 
author has been able to tleduce. fu the circumstances pronunciation 
mu-st be largely a mattcj of guesswork, for none of tlie s[»ecimens have 
been prepared by native s])eukers of the language or by anyotie horn 
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the C^nntrj* m wbkh thes. speakers live. One specimen of Sioa 
was pTepare^l by an Indian, and it is notei^-ort ly 

which occur in his own language are given with absolute accimicy, 
while those which were foreign to him are ignored. Sir George Gnewon 
conies to the natural conclusion that as the siiecimcna vary mncli in 
the use ol cerebmls there may be no cerci.rale such aa wc are 
to in India, This is. however, not borne out by fads. As the ^ 
la gne of inii>ortance I give a brief statement the resu t o£ mmut 
obaervations among speakers of five dmiecta of SM.ia, via, those eimken 

in Kohistan, Cilas, Gilgit, Gutes. and Dras. 

Slim has no less than nine cerebral letters; m addition to *, <f, t., 

/, r, found in Korth India, there are ?, s, f, and cerebral j. Of thf^ 

\ atul f may be a-spirated. The tr and jr which ap^r m one of the 
specimens are attempts to render r and cerebral; ^he cere ra s a 
eipimtes in Sirja are used witli great consistency throughout he whole 
area over which the language is spoken. How remarkable this is w 
realiiie when we remember that Dras is about twenty marches awaj 
from Kohistan. The cerebrals ?.,f, I -i. r are pronounced practically 
as in India, and it is an Important fact that tlie majority of the words 
conlaining them arc non-Sanskritic. which goes to prove that the 
originnl Aryan language had cerebrals, f le fomid only in rasi, or 

accidentttily in Guresi, „.. , „ j 

Tlic beginning of tiie book is given to the Kafir languages a 
CitrMi, and the end to Kohi-stiinT and Bunishaski. These languages 
are treated with much lucidity, and once again we wonder at tlie 
author's esitTaordinaTj grnap of kets and the ability to mars a t eiii 
in logical sequence. When wc abuse our benign Government wc must 
in fairness to them recall the liappy iiiapiration which mduc«l thern^ 
to entnust the linguistic survey to a scholar of the eahbre o 
Sir George Grierson. T. GhaUa^e UAinny. 


TOP'S 1I,\JASTIIAS 

An.n’als akd AsTiQoiTiKa o¥ Rajasthan', or the Central and 
Wbatern R,vJi trr States ov India. Ry Lieut,-Col. James Tod, 
late Political Agent to the Western Itajput States, Edited, 
with nil itiTTodiiction and notes, by \\ili.iam Lrookb, C.l.E,, 
Hon, D,Sc. 0.wn. (late of the lu.lian Cii-il SerA'ice). 3 vols. 
Oxfonl University Prcaa. jj'Zs. Crf. net. 

Tod’s classical work wa.-i first published in two volumes between 
the venrs IS'iO and ld3*2, and was reprinted at .Madras in 1873, at 
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Calcuttn in 1R$4 and agnin in 1898, anti in Ltinrlon in 191-1. Tli« 
present edition, in three ImtidK but aqimt vfilunies, fortua part of the 
admirable Oxford scriist, which haft already enabled the student to 
stock hift shelve*^ tvith the stondntrl works of Sleeman, Bemicr, 
Ihibois, and J. I>. Cunningham. It lacks the glorious engravings 
which adorned the original voliiinea, and the fe[mNlni'tinns which 
are provitled afforrl pauiful e\ddeni:5e of the difficulties iiti^xioed by 
the Uar upon the printer's craft. But there are cumjicnsations in 
an excellent and up-to-date Jiiap and in three portraits rd TfjJ hitnsi'lf. 
One of these supplies a frontispiece to the second volume. It is 
photographed from a miniatiiTe in the possession of Tods grandson, 
Capt, L, O, Blunt, and represents him as a young olliccr in uniform. 
Another, which is prefixed to the third volume, shows the aiithfir 
at work with liis gtirti, the Jain Yati tiyaneliandra. Tlie original of 
this curiims picture is supposed to hove been i»aintcd by Ghasi, the 
artist cm[iloycd by Tod, ant] was recently disetovered in Hajputuiia. 
I.,ast]y, Lieut.-€o1. E, W. Blunt-Muckensie, another grandson, has 
pr»>vide«i a )ihotogTaph ol u bust in his [swsession. which was executeil 
by LLvi in 18,^1, two years after the death of Tod. In addition to 
these interesting prsonat nietnorinls (which many on mlmirer of Tod 
will be glad to jsisseas), the jnesent edition is cnricheil by a biography 
and notes from the careful and erudite pen of *\tr, C'rooke. Various 
corrections have, nattifally, been renderiMl iiece.<wnrv by the advance 
made during the hiat ninety years in our knowledge of Indian history, 
antiquities, philology, and sociology ; but the original text and notes 
have wisely been left untouched, and Mr, Crooke's diicidations are 
everj^wlicfe helpful. 

Tlic plan of Tod's work b well known. After a dcM ription of 
the geography of Rajasthan and a hbtorv of the llajimt trilies, a 
sketch is given of the feudal system as it obtaineil in Rajputana at 
the time. The remaining sections are dcvolcul to a historical narrative 
of events in the princijml states. 

The Kajputana of to-day i» diviciiwl into twenty principalities 
winch cluster amnnd the British province of Ajmere-AIerwaru. 
Seventeen of these are ruled hy Rajput chiefa. The desert kingdoms 
of Jauuilmcr and Bikaner, and Jodhpur, or Alanvar, lie to the west and 
north. Shaikhawati (now aubji^t. to Jaipur) and Alwar are iu tlie 
north-east. Jaipur, or Amber, the Jatstates of Bhuratpur ami Ulmljiur, 
Karaulhatid the three states of Iluraoti (Ilundi. Kotult, and Jhalawar) 
may be classified together a-s the CiiHtem and south-eastern group. 
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Thi»se in tli« south are l^iiTtubgnrli, Ratiswara, J Juiigarpuf. ami tlia 
..romicr state of Udaipur oc Mewat, with iJirob'i in the 
III the centre »te Ki»han|pirh, the chiefsliips of RHahpura and Uwa, 
and part.s of the Mahon.edan slate of Took. The laat-nauieci eonsisU 
„f six isolateti dwtriets. of which three are, properly speaking, m 

annals {as already stated) are mainly concerned with the 
leadine claus^thc Sesmlias of Jkwar, the Uathora of Marwar and 
Hikaiier. the Hhnttis of daiaaltner, the Kachliwalms of Amber ami 
ShaLkhawati, and the Haras of Hiindi and Kotab. >lacheri, or Aiwar. 
is an ..ifsho. 1 t from Amher, Kishangarli and Sm>hi from ^larwar, 
Dangurpar, IVrtabgarh, Sl.ahpara, and l^wa fmin Mowar. Ihe 
iluharaia of Kamuli is the head of the Jadoiia, or Yadua, to nhich the 
Jarejaa of Cutch also belong. Tonk is a creation of the E«wit Indui 
Conimnv, which eonferrod it in 1817 uimn the Pathan soldier of 
hirtimc, Amir Khali (to the great indignation of Tod), m return for 
his desertion of the cainie of Elolkar. Jhalawar did not c-ome into 
existeiicc until mh ’^vhen it weu? cjiTved out o! Kotjik m carder to 
,,’rovide f.jr the descendants of Zalim Singh, whose position as her^litary 
regenta of the imreiit state had resulted in an impossible situation 
Tlic Jat dvnastV of Bliflmtpvir took its rise atnid the sanguinary civil 
wars wliich followed the death of Aurang^eb. Dholpur, the other 
Jat principality, was gmntcl by l/>nl Lake to the nephew of the last 
Raim of fiohad, who, failing in his engagcroeal to the British, was 
abandoned to the resentment of Madhoji Sindhia anti was dispos-scssed 
l>y him in the year 17M of the fortress of Gwalior and the rest of Ins 
a ncealral dominions. . , , 

Totl's ftct|uaintflnce witli Kapiathan began in 1805, when he was 
aiipointeil to the command of the escort of his friend Graeme Mercer, 
then G.ivemment Agent at, the Court of Danlat Rao Sindliia, who had 
been defcatetl two veam before at A.^™yc. His taste for geographical 
intiniries led him to organize detailed surveys in Haipntnna anti Central 
India between the years 1812 and 1817 ; and the knowledge thus 
acjnirt-Hl was utilized to the full during tlie caiii,»aigns undertaken 
bv the Maniueas of Hastings for the sujipression of the Piiiiiarie, 
ii' body of freelmotCTs of all mcea who were keeping Malwa and 
iiaia-*lhan in a state of continuous tarmnU. A great enveloping 
oiovcment was begun in duly, 1817, and met with rapid success. 
Mmlhoji Siiidliia was forced in November to sign a treaty which bound 
iiiiii to give a,.J 3 Lstance against the Pindaris, and opeiie.1 the d.)or 
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to thri«« Rnjput chlcfn who (Ic.viml to on tor into aUktice with the 
British. Xineteen of theae pruicoa, hoadod by the mjaa of Udaipur, 
Jodhpur, Jaipur, and Bundi, promptly availed theiiiaelves of the 
opportunity thus offererl. The Pwhwa at Poona, who rase in 
rebellion iipim the day on o'hidi ^iindhia signed his treaty, was quickly 
put night i Ilfdkar’K forces were utterly crushed at ^Ichidpur in 
lJe<rernber; and the Pindari bands were successively cut up and. 
diiijtersed. &r>iii€ of their leaders, such as Amir Khan, made their 
mibmkiioii and received their rewaril. Others fought to the end, 
Chitu, the most desjierate of them alt, was hunted Into the jungle, 
and there devoured by a tiger. 

It is necessary to bear these events in mind in order to read the 
pages of Tod with due understanding. He became I'olitical Agent in 
Western Rajpntana in 1818, nnd held the apjNJiintment until Iiis 
retirement from the Company’s service in June, 1822, at the age of 40. 
Owing to Mahnuta oppression and the ravages of the PiinlariB, the 
condition of the country was deplorable. The only remedy' lay in 
reform anti rectmatniction mnler British guidance, and in basing that 
guidance upon the oonlitlence and resist of the princes nnd people. 
Few Englishmen could have ancceeded in thk direction so completely 
as Tod. lie thoroughly identified liiriisclf with the Rajput spirit. 
His affectioeia were centred, however, ujwn the Sestjidias of hlewnr 
and the Ritbois of Marwar, who frankly accepted as^tttiation with 
the British. The Kaclihwahas of Amber were not so readv, and 
Tod was therefore ijrejudicefJ against them. These pretlilections 
should have won fur him the approval of the Government of 
Culcutto: but the reverse was the case, and neither on his retirement 
nor during the remaining thirteen years of his life were his services, 
official and literary, thought worthy tjf any distinction. 

Upon the value of the Annals it is needless to insist. With the help 
of his Jain guru and Ills Brnhmsii pandits, Tml prosecuted his rcaearchca 
ilk all directions. The epics of the tribal bards fumlshckl him with 
a rich Storehouse of material, of which the historical value may 
reasonably be debated, but of whicJi the importance cannot be gainsaid 
as a mirror of current habik nnd beliefs. Where in the story of 
chivalry can anything be found to eijual the legends of manly heroism 
and fcraole constancy which are imperkhahly entwineil aioiind the 
Bajput name \ “ 'Fliere is not a petty state in Rajasthan,writes 
Tod in an olt-cpintcd {wssoge, " which has not had its Thennopylae, 
and scarcely a city which h^ not prodneed its f^onidas," The 
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\[ubftraiitt of UJuijmr can point with prltle to the fact tlint, with the 
pxcention of the Uhnttw uf Jainalinct, hia is the only dviiftsty which 
has outlived eight centuries of foreign domination ui the same lands 
where conquest plocetl it. Alone among all Rajput clans, the Steams 
of Mewar disdained t« give their daughters in marriage to the Mc^l 
lit Delhi* Their ancient capital aufTer«l the horrors of sock no leas 
than four times ; and “ the sin of the slaughter of Chitor " m loGT. 
which has left an iudelible stain upon the memory of Akbar, la to-day 
a binding speU upon every Rajput. To this day also, the Mahamna 
of LTibipiir places leaves mitlcr his plate and stmw under Jus bed, 
and his beard remains untoach«l by the aheats in fuKilment of the 
vow of bis great ancestor, Raua Vattap Singh, Tbrough everj' disaster 
the Rajput temper contmued unchanged. When a» hope was lost, 
the fatal Jnliar was coiuinandwl Tbe women were consigned “to the 
flames and the men, arraywl in bridal robe* of saffron, sallied out to 
die fighting. Kven where the Rajput was comiielled to make a virtue 
of uwessity, as in the case of the Ruthor princes of llarwar, the 
personality of the race was never submerged. Jahangir and Shah 
Juhan and Aurangiteb were the sous of Rnjput.princeasea, Ifaja 
Man Singli of Jaipur weus the most brilliant figure at Akbar a cuurt, 
and held in succession the governments of Bengal and Behar, the 
Deccan, and Kabul- According to a ttadit ion preserved m the Rtiiidi 
state, the Kmiieror died of a poisoned confection which he mtended 
for the Rajput chief and swallowed in error. Equally renowned 
among the rulers of Amber were Jai Singh the First and the Second. 
Jai Singh the First, or « Minia Raja ** (Ifr’iWiT), took Sivaji prisoner, 
ami upon finding that his pledge of safety was likely to he bmkeu by 
Aurangzeb, uuiguanimously set him at liberty. Saw ai Jai Siiigh the 
Second (1G93-IT-13) was uat only the Mocbiavelli of his day and tho 
implacable foe of Mewar and the Hanu* of Bimdl; he was the founder of 
the modem city of Jaipur, and was also a man of science of the first 
rank. So high was hia reputation aa an iiatroiiomer that he nns 
entrusted by the Enijjoror Multaminad Shah with the refonnatioii of 
the calendar. Ohservnlories with instruments of hi.'« own inventinn were 
erected at Delhi, Jaipur, Ujjain, Ik'iiarcs, and Mathura, and their 
results were so correct (says Tod) as to astonish the most learned. 
In later time* what career can he imagined to i«imllel that of Zalim 
Singh, who ftoiu 1771 untU his death in 1824 regent in Kotab ? 

No limn ever Bhared his confidence, no man was more thoroughly 
master over him-sclf, no wan was better able to throw a veil of 
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C!MnKUi]imAt4> Krt overacts of dc*[K>ti«ni and veo^eaiici^ Sticomplete 
was the ascendancy which he establishefi, that it was not in the least 
affect eel bv the blindness which overtook him. 

The origin of this remarkable and attractive race is still the sobj^st 
of speculation, but the oonchisions of niiHlem ethtiok^lsU agree with 
TckTs “ St-j^iibic ” theory, ll is now certain that the bcgiiiningH of 
many of the clans can he traced to the Saka or Kirshan invasion 
al>out the middle of the second century, or, alternatively, to the Wliite 
Huns who destroyed the Gupta Empire about a.d. 4811. The Gurjara 
tribe connected with the latter founded a kingdom in Rajpntnna with 
its capital at Uhilnial or Srituat, some miles from Mount Abu, and 
embraced Hinduism, their leaders forming the main sNwk fixmi which 
the higher Ha]put families sprang. Descent froiii the ami is cluiiued 
by the princca of ^lewar, Jaipur, Marwar, l^ikancr, and their resijectivc 
dans ; while the BhattiH of Jaisalmer and the Jarejas of Ciitch detluce 
their pedigrees from the mo^jn. Both genealogica represent a natural 
attempt, under BoiHman infliiencep at afTdiatioii with the heroes 
of the Maliabharata nn<l the Itumayana. The same feeling (as 
Mr. Crooke points out) lerl Vergil to link the Augustan house with 
the heroes of the Iliad. Again, four septs Praniar, Parihnr, Chainkya 
or Selouki, and Chanban—ate known as Agnikula, or *" fire^hom 
Here may he traced the convenient fiction by whichj under the guise 
of a aolenm ceremony of iiiitiatum or purification, the admission of 
a foreign elemeiit into the caste was concealed. The fact is, as stated 
by Dr, Vincent Smithy that the term Kshatriya, which is appUc<l to 
the Hajputs^ is not an ethii^l but an occupational designation, and 
vaguely denoted any Hindu of the ruling class who did not claim 
Brahmanieal descent. The Rajput has always, until recent times^ 
favoured the Bhat or bard more than the Brahman. His relations 
with the nntnehthonoua inhahitantj^ were chamcteiistie. A Hhil 
enjoys the right of dniwing tlie tika of sovereignty with hbi own blood 
on the forehead of the prince of Mewur. fjie same right wm 
fecogruKetl In Dungarpnr imtiJ comjiaratively recent ti mea. In Bikaner 
it is held by the Jats, and important offices are retained in Jaipur bv 
the JLinas, the primitive inhabitants of the land. There was no 
question of pollution involvixl, although the customs observed by 
6ome ol these jungle tribes might he repulsive to urthwlox Hindus. ^ 
Among the most fascinating parts of Tod's hook are the incidental 
notices of culks and supewtitions. and notably the description given of 
the popular religion of Hewar. Both Biva and Krishna have iheir 
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votaries. The shrine o£ the iormer is at Eklingji, “ the single phsU^, 
which is sitnsted about 14 miles north of Udaipur city. The office 
of diwan of the god is held by the Msharana, and can be dated as 
fur back as a.d. 871. The cult of Krishna is observed at Nathd^s^ra. 
and senii^roval rank is accorded to the niahant of the temple vrhic 
has been built (in accordance with the god's expressed desire) at the 
old village of Siarh, 22 miles from Udaipur city. It is one of the lea^g 
ueats of the Vallabhacharya sect. “ the epicureans of the East/ svhose 
practices obta’med such unhappy publicity in the famous Mahara] libel 
case, tried at Bombay in 186L Tod, howe^'er, bears witness to the 
bnmaniring effect upon the Rajputs of the worship of th« god, and 
' attests the partiality of Akbar for the sensuous ritual of Kathdwara. 
4.t Udaipur also the sun is iiiuversally venerated. The chief eutrance 
to the mty is his portal (sumt«ill; his name give® dignity to the 
chief apartment (suryamahal) of the palace; and from the bal^ny 
of the sun (siirj'agpkhra) the Mahaiana shows himself m the dark 
monsoon as the sun's representative. The sacred standard bis 

image, and a large painted sun with gilde<l mys is placed behuid the 
throne in the hall of audience. 

Such is a brief and wholly inad^iuale summary of some of the 
treasures of knowledge which can be won by dipping into these 
wonderful pages. The reader need not follow Tod into his many 
speculations; but if he is in search of facta, sympathetically, 
methodically, and even meticulouslT marshalled, he can browse upon 
them to his heart's content. Air. Crooke has rendered a teal service 

by bringing Tcxl within the reach of “ everyman’ . 

H. E. A. OoTTON, 


PsALus OF Maratha Saints. By XicoL MacXicol, M.A.. D.Iitt. 

This little boot of ninety-one pages forms one of the Heritage of 
India SerietJ, published by the Oxford University Press, London. It 
should be welcome both to lovers of Marathi poetry, as showing how 
the plaintive yet melodious oMonirs. or lyrics of Kimdev, Tukaraiu, 
and others, may be rendered into tuneful En^h verse, and a^ to 
those who may desire to gain an insight into a phase of Oriental 
thought which approaches the reverent worship of Christian penitents. 

Around the neck of a votary’ of the God Visnu there hangs a foaary 
composed of 108 (ulffi beads. Our author has chosen from the wealth 

of the material at his command, and under the able guidance of 

10 
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Sir Ramkrsi^a Bh*uidatka.r, 108 poems, ehiefly of the lyrical tj'pe, 
loio™ as abhavgs^ from the writings of six Marathi pcjets, who were 
foUo’weru of Vifoa. In a ™luftble rntroduetbn he supplies historical 
and critical not^* The chief contributor to the ** beads —no less 
than 76 In number—is Ttikataiti, a I^Qdra, who in early life kept a 
grf>cer's shop. Xamdev was a tailor by caste. J Planedvar and 
Ekanith were BrabmLns, while there are two minor writem—Janihai 
and Miiktabal, who were wonnen. 

Professor MacXicol Is probably correct in datbg Xamdev a century 
later than the accepted date (a.d. 1270-l3i>0), His language is much 
more nuidem than JUiatie^var's (P2T5-I301). The latter wrote in 
archaic Marathi at a time when the langimgc was not completely 
fixed. Many words and some grammatical forms found in the 
had [lassed out of usage when Namdevr took up his pen. 

These psalms of ^fanilha sain to have been selected, to ilhistnito 
the though to ot the school of worship—the path of attaining to 

a one and only God by loving devotion. The clo.se approximation 
to Theism is evident from a peruaal of the greater miinber of these 
lyrics. They consist of fervent appeals by the humble and |>eiiitent 
worshipper to a loving and merciful god, the gixl VitthaJ, who is 
identified with Vi^nu, and to whose shrine at Paodharpur countless 
pilgrims journey even at the present day. 

To turn to OUT author's work. He has succeeded in the ilifficult 
task of adhering as closely as possible to the original Marathi, while 
rendering it into melodious and fluent English verse. Where there 
IB BO much to admire it is somewhat difficult to make a selection. 
The following quotations may servo as some of the most atriklng 
examples both of the author's style and of the sentiments of the 
Maratha psalmLsto 

Jilane^var iii: Aequanimitas/* 

lliis heart, oh ^Vrjnna, no bias kno ws * 

On all an squal aspect he bestows, 

Friends let them be or foen. 

A lamp is he, shining with stead last light, 

Xot slLining to the stranger dark as night, 

Mfiile to the household bright. 

Aa trees whoso shadows on their planter fall 
Or on who hew’s them down—so he to all 
Alike unpartist, 
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Sweet to it^ tender m the r^ne ; nor le^ 

^o him who crushed it iu the cruel preifl— 

Sweet with no bittcm&BS. 

So he who deems n friend or foe the #ame 
Alike uQdiovkl though the world should blame, 

Or though it grant him fame. 

Lo, as the unperturbM shies enfold 
The changing acasonSp does this one behold 
Or scoTchbig heat or cold. 

Whether a north wind or s south wind blow 
It matters not to Meru even m 
To him Is joj or woe. 

Ah, sweetly, sweetly does the moonlight fall 
Alike upon the niotiarcb or tha thrall— 

So ho the same to all. 

Namdev xxi: " \VTio Vasudey* in aU can see,” 

Who Visudev in all can see. 

Cleansed from the thought of 
Know' that a Halot indeed ia he; 

The rest in bondage lie. 

Wealth to his eyes is only dust; 

Jewels as stones he seca; 

Gone from bis heart is rage and luat; 

Pardon dwells there^ and peace. 

He will not for an Instant rest 
(Hear what Kama, say) 

, Blit Govind’a * name—of all the best— 

He utters night and day. 

Tiilcaram xxxv : A beggar far Iotc/' 

A beggar at thy door, 

Flea^ng 1 stands 
Give me an alma, O God, 

Love from Tliy loving hand. 

» Moni, the MHtral iiieoataiii of tbe uaiveriid. rouad »bich the jilfttieiii lavolve, 

» Vijnidev=VifiiU-KrT^ 

■ OovkuiiKKtfns. 
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Spare me the barrm taak« 

To come, end come for nought. 

A gift poor Tuki craves, 

Uameritcdp unbougbt. 

TnkarutEi hvi "I imder^nd: I Ion** 

Tby grcatnesa uone can comprehciid. 

All dumb the Vedas are* 

Forspent the powers of mortal mind; 

They cannot climb so far. 

Hoif can I compnsa him whoso light 
lltiinica both sun end star 1 

The serpent ^ of n thousand tongues 
Cannot tell all thy praise ^ 

Then howj poor I f Thy children we, 

Mother^ of loving ways < 

Within the shadow of thy grace. 

Ah, hide me. Taka saya. 

Tukareni Lxv; “ The Bhakta’s duty.” 

The duty of a man o£ faith 
la trust and loyalty, 

A purpose hid within his heart 
That cannot movM be* 

* A Steadfast faith and passtonJess 

In Vitthal that abides, 

A faith that not an LnEtant atraya 
To sny God besides. 

^Vho that is such a one as that 
Was ever cast away I 
Never has such a tale been told. 

Never, I,r Tuki, say. 

Tukarim lxvh : " God is ours.” 

God U OUTS, yea, ours is he, 

Soul of all the souls that be. 

God is nigh without a doubt. 

Nigh to all, within, without. 

* s^. thfftlioiiBShd.headed HiiAke, which h nt once the couch end c«noov of 
V^nu and which Upholdi thfi world. 

» » rnoth^. Viuhal i. Uliered U, b« > Dcrnpt^d 
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God lA gracions, gmcioua still; 

Every longing Wli MB, 

Cod protects, protects tis own; 

Strife and death ho cast^th down. 

Kind is God, ah* kind indeed i 
Tuka he will guard and lead. 

For simplicity and melody the nbove stands out as a gem 
The author has very successfully imitated and retained the poet' 
refrain. 

Tnkaram Lxxi: ** The boldn^ of Faiths** 

Launch upon the sea oi life ; 

Fear not aught that thou mayst meet. 

Stout the ship of PaJi^lumiig; 

Not a wave shall wet thy feet. 

Many ssints await thee there* 

Standing on the further shore ’ 

HastCp saya Tukap haste away, 

Follow those whoS"e gone before. 

KCVix MiLya.i 

Jf the river ha a mirage that 1 aee^ 

Then what need for me 
Of a ford t 

If the children buy and sell in make-believe* 

Who should ioy oc griovCp 
Gain or loae 1 

Are not WJiidena still in kinship just the same, 

Though they wedded in a game^ 

Girl with girl t 

Joy or sorrow that wo meet with in our dreams 
To us waking seems 
Nothing reaL 

So* says Tukup births and dying—nought is true. 

’ Bondage, freedom toOp 
Weary mo. 

^ illumon, MAyA, the reil at LILusioa.** 
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To concliide with a few minar cdticLsms: — 

Jnanthar /, v«rr*s 4dnlUi jdfe nave pakv is rendered “ Lo, 

sU in green array, the leaves of Peace are they". It is suggested 
that *'fiprbg array" would bring out more forcibly the idea of the 
poet that the saints Lad adderl new lustre —new foliage—to the tree 
of Peace, 

Yeree 4 .—je ^nandeamudTl kurkbh atbakatuni bharile is rendered 
“ Of joy fetched from afar each a full water-jar Cu&iircifdrr^ = 

btidaein^ = to immerse. Tlie poet compares the saints to water-jara 
inmiersed in a sea of joy and brought up full and ninning oA^er. It 
is not the distance of the ocean, but it-s iinmensity which the poet 
refers to. 

Ndnidev XIterse 3.— ** As chiming anklets sweetly ring, so rings 
thy name abroad/’ The original runs i — 

Brtddcd tadar g^irje Iri-bhurant !| 

T&cl eka dItGin trGilokgded |1 

Arid a badge or token worn in jouats or forays aa a challenge or 
claim to superiority* The relerence here is to the three steps of Vianu, 
when incarnate as Vamant he descended to earth to overcome Ball, 
who bad conc|ueretl Indra and deprivetf him and th? goda of HesA'en. 
In the first line the poet pictures the God as tTiumphantly thundering 
vrith ringing anklets over earth, heaven, and the nether region;^, 
challenging the powers of darkness and unbelief. Then in the second 
line conies the true believers' joyous shout—** Thou alone art Uml 
of all three w'orlds/' 

Nanidet- XXlIj ^rd r&rse. 

-1^ jar7 kSm hheinnigtl jav^ [] 

DhUrmu yuv^^ demrdga 

The poet says : “ Alt hough you nmy be busy, come running, just 
visit me and then depart^ oh my God and King/' The authoris 
version—"To help me b a trifling thing- yet; thou luust haste, 
my God and King '' — fails to reproduce what the poet meant when he 
spoke of the God as being engaged with other matters. 

Ttikdrdfn XXXVl, M iwse.—It w^ould be preferable to take 
mrae as denEjting the ctfirarq/r in the lines “ how‘ the foiwa all 

the night dreameth. dreameth of the light”, hecauae this fabulous 
bird (a bind of crane) is supped to wander about aU the night, 
seeking its mate, and does not meet her till dawn. As Raghunath 
Patu.lit wTites in the poem of the royal lovers, Xala and Damayanti 
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I did not see my beloved m the darkness of separation ; 

So went onwards slovrly, groping my way, 

Adorned like tbe cakramk for roaming— 

Oh sun 1 thou risest to my great joy. 
ruMrdffr XL.—PauU samoH dad dnfA is rendered “ let mine eyes 
behold thy equal feet”. It would seem preferable to take sowan 
with ami say “ let me behold thy feet on a level with my eyes ” 
to express the poet’s idea of the true worahipper bumbled m the 
dust, watching for the approach of the Deity. 

f Miaraw Cl'/.— I'oMji? adwj/ Idiakll bhac^ vln. The author gives 
” He praises high Advait ” as the rendering. The poet means to ^y 
that the philosopher praises Monism and takes no be^ of lovmg 


devotioii. 

The author omits the mark for final anmrara in the vernacular 
headings to the verses. Dodebet. 


Die Ijautemtsprechcnges der indonesischex Lifpexlattte ix 

EINIGEN AXDEREX ACSTRONKSISCHES SL'DSEESPRACUBM. ^ OK 

Otto Dempivoi.tf. Berlin, 1920. 

This is a valuable contribution to AiLstronesian comi^tative 
philology. The author's starting point is a question raised by Kern 
many years ago, but of which that most distingnished scholar offered 
no solution, namely, why a certain primitive soimd (assumed by Kem 
to have been w) in the Indonesian section of the Austronesian family 
appeared to have split into two in the Melanesian and Polynesian 
sections. The author’s solution is that there has been no such splitting, 
and tliat the sKvcalled primitive sound was not originally one but two 
different sounds. To arrive at this result he has made a very careful 
and conscientious tabulation of a great number of words m vanous 
languages belonging to the different scctioiis of the family. His 
investi^tions have extended their scope considerably beyond tbe 
question originally propounded bj' Kern ^ they amount, in fact, to 
a detailed study of the evolution of all the labials, both ample and 
nasalixed. in the typical Austronesian tongues, and the copclueions 
arrived at are both iiiterestiug and important. 

Up to now the general method of scholara in thb branch of research 
has been to start from the Indonesiau section and use it as a solvent 
for the linguistic phenonieoa of all the others. That couiso was 
thoroughly justified on several grounds. In the first place, the 
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Indonesian languages had been more intensively recorded and studied 
than all the rest; and secondly, they are undoubtedly in a better state 
of preservation than the others. Long ago, however, Kem had thrown 
out the hint that much could be learnt from the Melanesian and 
Polynesian languages which would cast a reflected light on the 
Indonesian ones. The author of the work under rcT-new has rightly 
attacked the problem by calling in this fresh evidence, and he seems 
to have made out a strong case for his eoncluaions. 

In the last resort, however, all such deductions depend upon the 
fundamental assumption (as regards any given family of languages) 
of ultimate derivation from a uniform common mother tongue. For 
instance, in the case of the nasalized labials, if all the Indonesian 
languages agree iu Ladng the sound p in a certain group of words, 
whereas the evidence of the other sections of the family points hack 
to an original mp, are we bound to infer that the latter' is the older 
and the direct ancestor of the former sound 1 Is it not possible that 
they are variants due to dialectic or other differences in the common 
mother tongue, which perpetuated themselves, b divergent wavs, 
in its descendants ? Such a possibility ia not to be lightly brushed 
aside a priori, for we are hardly in a position, at this distance of time 
to assess the nature and amount of the phonetic tendencies which mav 
have been operative during the period that preceded the remote date 
(or dates) when the Imguistic ancestors of the several Austronesian 

tribes left their former joint home and scattered over the wide area 
they now occupy. 


One or two minor details in the work under review mav be worth 
mentioning, ff the Malay word iopfw, " cotton,” ia to identified 
with the Fijiaii Samoan, and Maori words given as its phonetic 
equivalents (p. 13), we must either abandon the Sanskrit derivation 
usually assigned to it, or suppose it to have wandered very far afield 
(and also chang^ its meaning) in the course of trade, or else we are put 
upon inqmry after other possibly Sanskrit loanwords m Poivnia 

Im ttere. On 

p. 36 the Malagasv vuhtril is an error for puAfir*! ; and on p 41 t^mk 
IS an error for sepak (twice). 

The author’s tabulation of the IbguUtic eridence is very persnicu 
0 ^, and greatly acilitates its examination. This is an extoi^aUualit v 

<l»cru„™,„g ,1. h,-p«h«k4, .nd the Ktua It k„ b 
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too mueU the laahion in comparative phQologv to put forward ingenious 

theories as if they were ascertained facta, and therefore ioteUectual 

honesty in that matter deserves an hoaouroble mention, quite 

irrespective of whether the author’s conclusions succeed in gaining 

general acceptance or are ultimately superseded by the results of 

further investigation. „ „ 

C, 0. BlaODEN. 


The Ch-ujars, By George W. Beigos, It.Sc, Osford Univereity 
Press. 6 j. net. Religioua Life of India Series. 

No problem among the many which arise in India appears more 
insoluble than that which is prewnted by the “ untouchables ". The 
■ diEEculty ia acutely felt by Indiana themselves. “ We have segregated 
the pariah : we deny him the use of public wells: we throw the leavings 
of onr plates at him : his very shadow pollutes us. There is no charge 
which the pariah cannot fling in our faces.” Such arc the words of 
Mr, Gandhi, and every one of them is true. Outside the Brahmans 
and twice-born castes are five categories of inferiors. Firstly, there are 
those from whose hands Brahmans will take water, and secondly 
those from whose hands certain of the higher castes will take water 
Thirdly, there are those from whom the twice-bom cannot take water, 
but who are not ” untouchable ”. In the fourth category aro those 
whoae touch defiles, but who do not eat beef. The lowest and vilest. 
iujima et fessima ijcns, are those who eat beef and carrion and whose 
touch defilee. 

The Chamars, who form the subject of ilr, Brigga’s monograph, 
are members of this last class. 'They occupy an utterly degraded 
position in the village life, and are condemned to absolute segregation. 
No clean-living Hindu will visit their portion of the village. Such 
lioll iition is conveycd by the touch of a Chamar that it must be removed 
by bathing with all one's clothes on, the reason consisting in the 
fact that he not only strips the skins from cattle who have died, but 
cats the flesh. The defilement reaulting therefrom is regarded as 
inisurmountable (in iJadras the leather-worker pollutes at a distance 
of 24 feet), and even in bathing in the Ganges Chamars must find a 
place well below that used by other persons. Nevertheless, these 
despised people contribute a substantial quota to the population of 
India. 'The new census figures are not yet available, but the figures 
for lail showed the Brahmans throughout the whole country as the 
first caste in point of numbers, and the Chamars (11,493,733) as the 
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second. In the United Provinces of Agre and Oudli every eighth 
man was a Chaniai in 1911, and his was the first caste (6,033,283) in 
point of numbers. Mr, liriggs, therefore, has been most favourablv' 
situated in conducting his investigations from Allahabad, and nothing 
could be more exhaustive than the manner in which he has undertaken 
and marshalled them. Nor has he been content witli his own 
observations, lor the material obtained has been carefully sifted and 
checked by members of the caste. 


Tanners of leather, preparers of skins, manufacturers of leather 
articles, and makers of shoes belong, naturally enough, to a well- 
defined class in the Indian social order. Someone must be charged 
with these occupations, and the Aryan who came as a contiueror and 
reserved for himself the privil^es of the leisured class, took good care 
that it should not be he. In its origin, therefore, the Chamar caste was 
occupational and non-Arvan. But the basal group has been recruited 
from various sources. There has been an upward movement from even 
lower levels, and also a descent in some cases from the higher rungs 
of the ladder. For example, the Jatiya sub-casto of Cbamare, who 
are found in large numbers in the Central and Upper Doah, Rohil- 
khand, and the neighbourhood of Delhi and Gurgaon. and coiistituto 
twenty pet cent of the total Chamar population, ate clearly assignable 
to ft higher physical type and ate of a lighter complc.'rion. They claim 
affinity with the data, and many of their famih', or grA, names are 
distinctly suggestive of those of Rajput dans. ]t may he that some 
occupational demand drew certain ,Iats into this lower form of work 
or their degradation may have been caused by some pressure or pcimltv! 
Conceivably, also, they spring from the marriages of Jats with (%aniare 
Tl,ey are not merely dealers in hides and shoemakers, but are largel v 
engaged in cultivation and fielddabour. They employ Oaur Brabimn^ 
and are regarde.! as the highest sub-caate among the Cliamars About 
one-half eat camon, but some abstain from both beef and pork Vt 
(h« other end ol the ecale on, Chomeo, the Mmce of who., wb ewe, 
and jotee^o pkinly tfuM thojt h.e.epnm,, f„„ 

honion. Kol. end other cteleM rtbee. The Jdewnre’ 

n-ho norobet eboot . nidlion, are toand aUoet exelueh-elv in tb^ 
^.en, ^r. of ,he InrM p„vl„e«. ..j ^ rt,e-J.„«p„r 

.Aeorngerh, Jlirrepor, end feieebed dwHele. Thee. 

,™p.no„,y ,o ,b. oMinery CW, ,„d 

don^etie «n-.e. ae h«u».«r™„n,, g,.».cnl,, nnd grooii.' Some 
nete oith tbe trcK>|>i lebieb fought will, Clive nt rimaey. Mr, Brigge, 
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however, note* that fot the most part tlicy eat carrion and pork, 
and that where they are most nunieroTia they share in all the degrading 
work and are addicterl to all the disgusting hahita characteristic of 
the caste. They worship the halter as a fetish, and consider it an act 
ot sacril^ to tie a dog up with it, because the dog is an unclean animal. 
The practice of midwifcij' by the women is hy no means universal, 

either among the Jatiyaa or the Jaiswars. 

Besides these two main castes, which make up between them nearly 
two-fifths of the Charaars of the United Provinces, there are many 
other sob-ca«tre. At the censiis of IH&l the number was given as 
1,156. The lowest of all are the Chamar Chamnra, who are practically 
confined to the -Meerut and Eohilkhand divisions. They cat pork, 
their women practise midwifer)-. and their status appears to be due 
to the fact that they belong to the tanning section. Here and there 
a sub'caate assnmes an independent position. Thus the Dosadh, 
in Bengal, claims to be of higher standing to the Chamar, ilaiiy of 
them have gone to work in factories and have entered doiiiestic aen'ice. 
Tliev no longer work in leather nor eat carrion, and their women do 
not practise midwifery. Among other suh-c^tca the most tepulsive 
in their habits are certainly the Golwrdhiia.*', in the Ceni ral Province^, 
who collect the droppings of cattle from the threshing-lloors and 
wash out and eat the undigested grain. The Kurils in the United 
Provinces, who comiirisc nearly the whole of the Chainar community 
in the Unao district, and are largely represented also in the Caw-npnre, 
Lucknow, and Kac Bareli diatricts, challenge attention for another 
Tea.son. They have chosen to make for themselves an imijcnetrablc 
barrier of the Ganges. Those of them who live to the west of the river 
decline to hold social Lntcrcouise with those who live on the opposite 
shore. Intermarriage is prohibited, and the desire to be different is 
carried so far that the women of the westeni bank wear skirts and the 
women of the eastern wear loin-cloths («/Aoti>). Another ])ccnlinr 
caste are the Mangariyas. who arc beggam and receive alms from the 
Jaiswars only. The Chain is a professional criminal, and although 
rated m some districts as a Chamar. is willingly relegated elsewhere 
to a separate caste. The Khatik makes drum heads and the Jingars 
make saddles and bind books. Some of the last named, under the name 
of Jlrayat, are forming an independent group of a higher social scale. 
They are skilled artisans w'ho handle guns and other delicate 
instmmente. Evidence is not wanting of airdiations with other castes, 
and a subsequent fissure. The .Julaha was originally a Chamar, but 
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bettered his position by to weaving. He eats no carrion, touches 

no caieasses, does not work in leather^ and has entirely separated bkaself 
from the Chamare. Ninety-two per Cent of the Jnlahaa are 
Mussulmans. 

In the Central Provinces many %^illages in the Cbhattbgarb division 
contain none but CTiamaraj from the landlord do^Ti; and seventy 
per cent of the caste have entirely given up leather-work and are 
absorbed in agritulttirc. The Satnamis, who form the moat knportant 
sub-caste, are primarily a reUgious group and the product of an effort 
at social revolt. They ate followers of Ghasi Das, a Chamar prophet 
who carried on his piopaganda between 18^0 and 1830, and womb ip 
the sun nioming and evening. Although opposed to idoktiy, they 
have temples and recognize the whole Hindu pantheon, especially 
reverencing the Rama and Krishna incarnations of V^ishnu. ^Vhile 
professing also to set aside caste, they do not admit into their fraternity 
members of a caste which they regard as inferior, and a Satnaml is 
put out of caste if he is beaten by a man of another caste, however 
high, or if he is touched by a sweeper* A division has occurred In the 
moyement over the use of tobacco, and those who smoke substitute a 
leaf-chilam for the Fnrtber south the leather-worker in the 

Tamil country is known m the Chakkalivan, and his counterpart 
among the Telugus h the xMadiga. Mr* Briggja does not provide an 
inviting picture of either. The Chakkaliyan is a drunkard^ a flesh- 
eater, and a devil-worabipper. Being thus trebly abhorrent, he b 
more dete^sted even than the pariah. His women, who are noted for 
their good looks, are loMe in their morals, and are usually chosen for 
the coarser form of mkii wurahip. As for the Madiga, he, too, lives 
on the outskirts of the ^dUage, is an cater of unclean food and a UBcr 
of obscene language, and serves as a menkl and a scavenger. Ho 
performs the revolting part« of reUgiuus sacrifices, and is supposed to 
aid in tlie Tcmoval of the demons of disease. Madiga girls are often 
dedicated to temple service as bamvit, and the men are employed to 
beat drums at festivals. In Behar and Bengal the Mochi and the 
Chamar form one caste. The former in the Punjab is, as a mle, a 
Mussulman Chamar, and in the eastern parts of Rajputana the leather- 
trorker is also a Mohammedan. On the Bombay aide, leather-workers 
are dUtribiited among seven main dinsinns. In the Punjab the 
Chandar, who does no tanning, ranks among the highest sub-castes, and 
is strongly represented! in the Hiasar and Sirsa diatricte. 

Mr. Briggs gives a detailed account of the customs of the Chamar and 
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of the rites associated with birth, marriage, and death, ilost cveate 
are attributed to spirit agencies, and these priiicipaUf of the malevolent 
variety. There b nothing like leather (it is good to know) to scare away 
devils, and a shoe hung upside down at night near the fotit of the bed 
is a potent charm. Each disease has its particular godUng, and the 
latest is Kaihthi 5l5ta. the goddess of plague. In the ease of sinaU' 
pox the disease itself is the goddess Sitala, and the eruptions are signs 
of her presence. Fetishes are common, and also totems and their 
attenflant tabus. It is all frankly animistic, and Hinduism supplies 
the merest veneer. Indeed, Chamaia are for the most part denied 
admittance to Hindu temples, Tmcee of higher rdigioa are not 
wanting, however. Mention has already been made of the Satnaniis. 
These are an offshoot of the Kabirpanthis. who derive in their tumfrom 
Kabir, the greatest of Ramanaiida’s disciples. Kabirpantbia are 
required to renounce pclj-theiam, and among other things to eat no 
meat and drink no wine. Urge followings of the Sikhs among the 
Chamars belong to the sect. Other oBshoota are the Rui Basis and the 
Siv Xarayanas, both Unitarians and both called after the name of 
their founder. Rai Da-s waa bimaclf a Chamar, and although Siv 
Xarayan was a Rajput, there are more Chamars than any other caste 
aniDtig hb adherents. 

There does tint api>ear to be much of an outlook tor the Chamars 
under existing conditions. They are steejied in the most lamentable and 
af^ject poverty 1 they are deplorably ignorant (two only in a thousand 
males are Uterate), and notorious for their intempeTance. Seventy- 
eight per cent are engaged in farm-work, but the land assigned to them 
is of the poorest. Among the leather-workers some have undoubtedly 
grown wealthy, but factory tanned leather is supplanting the village 
product. There U much room among caste Hindus for that ** change 
of heart” towards Chamars of which a great deal ia heard in 
another coimexion. The Chamar is no doubt unspeakably hlthy in 
his habita, and the part of the village in which he lives ia the home of 
abominable smdb. But ao long as he w regarded as “ untouchable ” 
the position is hopeless. Good work is being done among them by 
Christian miaaionaries. but the gesture of uplift should come from above 
and from the diamar’s ow-n countrymen. 


H. E. A. CortoN. 
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A ilANVAK OF Luo AND A (Canubridge Guides to Modem L^nguflges), 
liy A. Crabtree. Cambridge : University Presa^ 1921* 

A new grauiinar of the Ganda language has been needed for some 
time, pie late .Mr. PUkingtop’a uaeful little handbook, reprinted 
seveml tnaea. has been lound an mvaluable help by many students, 
but it i»-as a^wedlya pioneer work and reqtiires supplementing in many 
particulufts. The ElemttHs of Luganda (li>02Hin part, at icast. the 
work of .Mr. tYabtree-was. in aome respects, an advance; biit it 
suffered from defective arrangement, and is now out of print. It is, 
therefore, matter for congrutulation that the Pitt Press has issued the 
present work, mth all the advantages of type and paper which we have 
a right to expect from that institution. We have no hesitation in 
saying that it is a great improvement on anything hitherto appearing 
in English. Nevertheless, though it may seem ungracious to do so, 
we cannot forbear to mention a few points which a&ncar to call 
for comment, if not criticism. 

The author repeatedly imsists on the typical character of Canda as 
a primitive Bantu language. It “ preserves the original Bantu sounds 
imcontainmated by such vagaries as the Bushman clicks found in 
Zulu or the Sudan kp, gb met with in the debased Bantu spoken by 
the hung . Me are told in the previous paragraph that “ throughout 
Africa (no special reference is made to Bantu) “ there b a remarkable 
similarity of phonetics". The apparent contriidiction b jierhaps 
removed by the next sentence, » 'We find peculiar sounds in specific 
instances only." Bu^t it nmy be worth while to point out that the 

labial-velar sound imperfectly rendered by ip, gb h not peculiar 
to Fang, but IS found in several languages of the Congo basin and 
even m East Africa-^t least in one dialect of the sci-calied “ Syika " 
languages, where it seems to have been overlooked till roceni timis 
It was jminted out to me by the late Rev. Udy Bassett at Ribe, in 
1913. It may, therefore, be less exceptional than bos been supposed 

But, apart from these side-issuea. it is difficult to agree uith 
-Mr. Crabtree as to the absence of outside influence in Ganda. Two 
pnm « are espec^ly rtnfcing. Any one accustomed to hear spoken-! 

I ui I not say Zulu or SwahUi (though Mr. Crabtree's view Tto the 
absolutely unique and isolate^] character of those two languages seem, 
^mewhat exaggeratoi), but Xyanja, Vao, Giryama. a^d Pokomo 
will at once be conscious of some unexpected oualitv in rho !' 
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surprise— it may be cither the comparative frequency of short vowels 
in accentcl syllables, or the stress oii the stem-sylkble instead of 
the penultimate—or both, or something different from either. The 
stress as the stem^syllable is also found in Yao—which yet does not 
strike one in the same way—and in other Bantu languages \ ho that 
this, by itself, would not account for tbe inipresaion. The other 
peculiarit-V is the mimbcr of words which, wbile one cannot saj they 
IcMik non-Bantu, are yet imjiossible to connect witli the roots an 
widely distributed over the Bantu area, Tims we have entc, cuttle, 
end>ga. “sheep,” eawfo. ‘'wild aniuiel," owwdo, “grass," and the 
verbs, "love," /«b«, “ see,” “sleep," side by aide with 

such wcU-know'ii foriiia as eiHbuji, " goal," eayuki, bee, fctfl, 

■■ leave off," 9 eka, “ laugh," etc. Of course, it would be impnaaible 
to base anv conclnsions on the vocabulary till it has been thnrnugbly 
worked over by the statistical method ; but to the non-ajjecialist there 
appear to be quite as nuiny peculiar or " aberrant ” roots in it as in 
Zulud On the other hand, the grammatical features of Bantu have 
been remarkably wetl*preacr%'ed in Guiidu, fewer classes having been 
hurt than in most other languages. It has even preserved the 
augmentative prefix which is also found in Kingu, and the three 
locative classes are still clearly inarkerl, 

It is difficult to see why, after enumerating six classes (Bleek's 
1 11, though in u different order), ilr, Crabtree excludes from the 
framework the KA (thirteenth). BU (fourteenth), KU (fifteenth), 
GU (twentieth), and the three locative classes (treated in a different 
chapter, under the heading “ Preposition or Place-Relation The 
loMtive prefix e (p, 71) is distinct from these, and calls for special 
investigation. The only parallel I have met with is in SIulu, where, 
moreover, it is combined-except in a few special cases, with the 
sntbx -HI, e,g, cNtabcnf, loc, of in^afw, “hill," 

The chapter on “ Ibroimnciation " certainly marks an advance on 
the old-fashioned handbook, but still leaves some ambiguities to be 
cleared up. What sound, e,g. U meant by that of "c/i m cA«rc/i " 
(p, 1)? Does .Mr, Crabtree pronounce this word (according to the 
Intcmaliqnal Phonetic Aiisociation’s alphabet) as cac I Jf not. 
what is tbe meaning of the previous jiaragraph, which seems to indicate 
a sound like ) ? c and tf, ^ and dy are both found in Zanzibar Swahili, 

* ' misfit note )tl piusing ttpfcl. fi, tn/ii, "hrmsi,," is Xulii in-dA/ii; n furni 

vihinh dm» not seem ^ ocour aortii of the Ziimbwii on tlio shlo nf the 

contimscit^ though WO (inel it ajjam In KonjIO m Tii&. aitematke IS. form 

\% prftJCtiCftlly onivtffciii las Afnca, 
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and the finst pair, certainly, in Nyaaja; (randa, one k usually given 
to understand, possesses c only. 

Is it certain that the drojtjKd initial consonant of vowel-verbs is 
atu’aya u* or y ? (p. 2, note). Cranda gettda, compared with jentla, 
yenda, or points to a different conclusion. Some perplexity may 
be occasioned by the use of the word “ tone ”, where the author 
c^dcntly mesans “ stress ”, and no light is thrown on the question 
w'hcther words otherwise similar are sometimes distinguished by 
pitch, as they are in Giryama, Shambala, and many other Bantu 
languages. The examples on pp. 161iUiistrate, not etymological 
tone (pitch), hut sentenec-fn/'«>no/ioa -an entirely different matter. 
It is interesting to note that we have a number of pairs of wonls 
identical except for the quantity of the vowel (p. 4), and others (p. 8} 
only distinguisheil by the consonant being with or without the glottal 
atop. Air. Crabtree says that “ emphntic consonants ” (i.e, those with 
glottal stop) “ are a peculiar feature of Ganda ” ; but they are also 
found in Pokomo and in other Bantu languages, c,g. Xosa, Cwana, 
Konde, etc. 

It ia w'orth noting that they are very marked in Galla, a language 
which has strongly inducaced Pokomo, and this perhaps suggests that 
Ganda may not be quite so free from Hamitie iohuence as Mr. Crabtree 
would have ns believe. 


It would be gross ingratitude, however, to pass on without a word 
of appreciation the really valuable features of this book; the clear 
and bandy paradigms of verbs, the abundant examples of idiomatic 
phrases, and the exercises for translation, which, in the more advanced 
sections, consist of connected passages. It U now generally recogniEed 
that translation tfito the language leamt is not desirable during the 
early stages of tuition, and this principle has very wisely been adhered 
to. The discussion of the Initial Vowel (by some wrongly called the 
art icle) does a great deal to dear up a vexed question; but it ia curious 
to 6nd that “the name of a person takes no IV., because it 
IS definitely associated with that pemon and is dependent upon kk 
exiatcnce . The fact is noteworthy, but the reason given fails to carry 
conviction, since, m Zulu, a proper name invarinbly tak« the Initial 
\ower (th^gh It sometimes seems to be elided in rapid speech}- 
««pf m tU rocatue (if the expmssion can be used where there is^ 

*' <»'“*''' “ 
wth »»U b, . cpittl rt. 
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—but uidifect address, TAAflio, 
Mpatuk, etc., and indhUt Ka‘Mj>a»df, etc. I do not think the usage 
of other Irengtiagcs which have the initial vowel {Konde, llerero, 
Gisut etc.) hfts been noted as regatda proper names, 

Mr, Crabtree thinks that the InitLil Vowel is simply o reimiant of the 
reduplicated prefix, but he gives no reason why the prefix should 
have been reduplicated. It is a pity that he takes no notice of 
professor Meiiihof’s hypothesis (which really seems, so far as our 
present knowledge gow, to fit the facts), that it has arlBeii out of the 
deiuonstrulivc particle ya, of which the vowel (and in Bonie cases the 
consonant) has been assimilated to the prefix. 


Am Tor vox Asies. Fjslsdexkmai-e aus Ir.svs IlELoiiNKtUT. Von 
Ernst irERZFELm Berlin : Dietrich .Roinier. 1920. 
fttiidents of early Persian art, to whom the costly work by Barre and 
Kcrefeld (frwni'se/»' Ftln-eliffs. Berlin, 1910) may not be readily 
accessible, will welcome this recent publication by Professor llerKfehl. 
Were, in the brief space of IM page?, he has given tlie main results 
of his archJWJlogicJil investigations in Peraia for a number of years, 
from 1905 onwards. About a third of the test is devoted to the 
moniinieuts of the ileilcs, AchK-iiienians, and Arsakids, but the greater 
part is taken np w'ith an account of the Sasaniati Eculpturea and 
mnnhments at Tfiq-i-Bfistan, Kcccnt investigations have done much 
to make clear the relation of Sasanian art to other periods of artistic 
activity, and to the elucidation of this problem Profeasor Herzfeld a 
researches have contributed a most important part. In the present 
volume he has given a detailed study of Sasanian architectural forms 
and ornament, and hasworkeil out the connexion between the motifs 
ill the rock-sculptures with the so-called Sasanian fabrica, presen'ed 
in our mitseuma and in the treasuries of catheclmk, aueh es Sens.. 
His profound knowledge of the history and the languages of ancient 
Persia adds weight to his conclusions, which are moreover prcpcnted 
in an attractive form, free from pedantry. Tlie plates and other 
illustrations are superb, and by the employment of the finest modem 
processes of reproduction truly admirable results have been attained, 
for w'hich every student of Persian art may well be grateful. 

T. VV. Arnold. 
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NOTES AND QU ERIES 


THE MEASINO OF THE TITLE "CHELEBI" 

A VALUABLE article in the Enc^lopirdiaof Iflatn (Lb., p, 831) dUcusaes 
the origin of tliis Turkish title, but its derivation b not settled. It 
was first borne, as far as is knowTi, by Chclcbi Hus5m-ud-Din, successor 
of Jalnl-ud Din Rflini, in the thirteenth century (ib., p. 8S2). It 
was abw> borne by alt the sous of Bayazid I, but according to Gibbons 
(The FounAttiott af tkt OifoniaN fiwipire, p. 190), the eldest son of 
nfiyazTd was Sulaimaii Clielebi, while hb second son, or the son whom 
ocK^ond only to Sulainian, was nickiianicd hkiri-Chclcbi 
{Girijitibi in Rabbi Joseph : Vkrotiides, ib., p. 2o7). What authority 
b there for styling Kiri-Chelebi a nickname 1 Kiri- appears to mean 
“ after- ” or ncjtt- ” Chelebi, so that the term might mean “ nest 
heir-apparent’*, like the Sanskrit diCtikimB^il Chelebi meant “ heir- 
apparent 

It is siiggmted that Chelebi is derived from the Arabic ^alit or f ufb, 
"loins," and that it originally denoted “true-born” or “lawful 
heir ", and so “ next heir in the case of sovereignty. In religious 
succession it may have denoted “ physical successor ’’ as opposed to 
“ spiritual succesfHW " (A-A«/i/o). Among the Baqtwh there appear 
to be two lines of succession to the headship of the Ortler, one by 
spiritual descent, the other by natural descent j so that there are two 
heads, each w-ith hb ow n following. In Persbn farznttd fitthbi 
appears as meaning “ own " or “ actual ” son, e.g. in the RfifimhSt-i' 
’jlin-ul’IIuifat (ww^^nd i). The question b • Is the Slaiilawf Chelebi 
in\'ariabtv a physical son of the founder s kin or b the title applied 
abo to one w'bo succeeds to its headship by spiritual adoption pure 

and simple 1 tr i t> 


PRESTEB JOHN A>;B BENTS, 

Ix Barros* Dti Asia, dec. i, book iU. p, 177, we find that in H86 " the 
King of Benij [= Benin, more properly BiniJ, whose kingdom lies 
between the kingdom of Congo and the Castle of S, Jorge da Mina 
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(= Elniina], sent an emtxassy to Doni JoSo II of Portugal, asking for 
Christian preachers to be sent to hie people. Coi]iie<|iieiitIy a misainn 
was sent out and a factor)* established at Oato (Egwaton), a place still 
in existence on the Ovia river. One reason for the very prunipt 
response to the Benin chief's message was the hope of opening up 
communications with Prester John (then believed to be located in 
Ahyssiniu), suggested by the fonowing information obtained from the 
envoy (ib., p, 181) z ** To the east of the King of Betiij, ut a distance 
of twenty months* journey, whicli . , . might be 2150 of our leagues, 
there was a King the most powerful of all in those parts, whom they 
called 0(<AN^, who among the pagan princes of the districts (coDiorcfi.?} 
of Beni], was held in as great vencratiou as among us the highest 
prelates. To whom by a most ancient custom, the Kings of Benin, 
on succeeding to the crown, used to send their ambassadore with a large 
present, notifying him that, through the death of such an one (Fodo) 
they hiul succeeded to the said Kingdom of Benij, in the which they 
besought him to confirm them. As a token of which confirmation 
this Prince Ogatifi sent them a staff and a covering for the head after 
the fashion of the Spanish helmets (caprttete»). all of shining brass, 
instead of a sceptre and crown, and lie also sent them a cross of the same 
brass to wear round the neck, of the same shape as those worn by the 
Cominnnders of the Order of St. John.'’ The hUtorian adtls that these 
messengers were never alloweil to we the OganS, who sat behind 
curtains, and, when the messenger was taking his leave, stretched out 
one foot^ to whicli lie might do homugi^^ 

^ An it seems in every way nnJikely tliat a fifteenth centurv Bini 
(Yoruba) chief should have leceiveil his investiture from Abyssinia, 
one is tempted to think the *' twenty months’ journey ” is either a 
misimderstanding of a statement transmitted through (probablv) 
very imperfect interpreters, or a conjecture of the Port ugueae inquired 
who, having the idea of Prester John rooteiJ in their minds could 
not conceive of him as only twenty days distant from the King of'Benin 
The late Mr. Dennett, whom I consulted on the subject, told me thai 
a 1 the sixteen chiefs of the Yomba confederacy (of whom the Oba Ado 
of Bmm is one, abng with the Aut^ix of 0 vo. the Ai.akk of A beokvtx 
etc.) rece»-od their investiture from the Oni of lTE-I(e being thi 
anaeiit tnbal centre and sanctumy. All the sixteeh chiefs are held 
to be descended from the sons of the first Oni. Mr. Dennett thought 
OoANE a coat^lion of Oox, '■chief" and IsE "one of the 
four pairs of chiefs said to have come from De with the son of the 
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Oni called Eweka, the first Yoruha King of the Efas (now called 

It is thus evident that Banos’ “ ” is the Om of Ife* Ogane 

might have been the title (or one of the titles) of the King of Bcnm 
himself, OT one of his anb-chiefa; and. whether the communidatioiis 
passcil entirely through mterpreters. or the envoy spoke Tortu^^ 
of sorts, the niiutake is not very surprising. The “crowns" of the 
Yoruba chiefs at the present day are caps adorned with gold or brass 
plates, sometimes exhibiting symbolical figures {e.g. the chameleon of 
Abeokuta); and a staff or Bceptm also belongs to their insignia. The 
cross-eliaped pendant I have so far been unable to trace, but the hgure 
of the cross occurs in native symbolism—cf. the illustrations on 
pp. 215, 225 of Mr. Dennett’s book, At th« Btick of the 

(Macmillan, 1906). WK-.s-Pii 


JvElBKTK ANP FL*-nSl 

The ordinary numbers with which wc ate acquainted in arithmetic 
are expressed by means of nmltijiles of powers of 10: for in.stance, 

4705 = 1X 10>+7 >! lO^+O X10+5. 

This method of representing numbers is called the denary scale 
of notation, and 10 is said to be the base of the scale. In like iixanner 
any other number than 10 may be taken as the base of a scale of 
notation. If 2 b the base, “ two ’’ will be written 10, " three ” will 
be wTitten II, ” four " (i.e. will be written 100, and so on. 

The mathematician Leibnin (1646-1716), who wrote several essays 
Dll the binary scale of notation, saw in it a sjTiibol of “ One God and 
Nothing else beside", and recomnieadcul it on this ground to his 
patron the Duke of Brunswick-Wolfeiibuttcl, Through the Catholic 
missinnary Pete Bouvet (one of the six " math^maticiens dn Boi" 
sent by l^ouis to the court of Peking) Leibni? became acquainted 
with the diagrams of Fu Hsi f); (e, 3000 a C.), and recognbed the 

fact that the Pa Kuci A Diagrama , were merely 

the numbers 7 to 0, written in a binarj’ notation. Sirndarly, that the 
Sixty-four Diagrams were the numbers 63 to 0 written in the aame 
nutation. 

The Eight Diagrams, written in Fu Hsi's order, are =, 

^ , ==, If for the unbrnken Un^ we writ^ 1, and for the 

broken line 0, we get ^ 1 lU lOL, IO0+ 01010, 001, and 000. 

^ Thft dlif i-rt to Im? rcwl froui tkfl luoitotfi upwftrd-iv u Book of 

crtitkipgoH- 
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This series^ translated int<^ the cleiian^ (cumninn) acaile^ beeoineii 
7^ 5, L 3, 2, U 0. The Siirty-fouT Diagrams {in Fu Hai"s orrier) 

will be found to express a similar series. It is curious that although 
this fact about the diagrams was known in the seventeenth century, 
no subsequent commentator^ either Chinese or European^ appears 
to have mentioned it. In 1738 Ptrc Vlscklou^ another of the sis 
mathematiciansat Pekingp and consequently the associate of Bouvet, 
submitted to the Cardinals of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide 
a notice of the Book of Changes He make^ no alluaion to Leibniis^s 
discovery. Had he csplainerl the mathematica] nature of the diagrams, 
subsequent commentators would have followed suit and the mfomiation 
w^ould have been handed down to Zottoli, Legge, Harlem, etc. 

Even Kawakami, ia bis liisiory of Malhemaiit$ in ike For Ea&t, 
mentions the Eight Diagrams ^vithout noting the only fact about 
them which could conceivably interest mathematicians. This 
is probably because the sisty-four chapters o( the bewk are not 
arranged in Fu Hsi’s natural ^ order, but in the **artificiar* 
order of Wen Wang (12S1-1135 u.c.}. This king occupied two vears 
of iniprLsonment in arranging the diagfuma into an order based upon 
symbolic meanings which he attached to them. But most Chinese 
editions of the book give Fu Hsi s older K ® in tho intro¬ 

ductory pageSp and explain that this “ natural order ” was aftervi ards 
altered by Wen Wsng. One of the reasons for the change b said to 
have been that Wen, being in prison, felt that the " natural order of 
things had gone wrong, aud that the diagrams must be changed in 
conseiiuence. 

The invention of the diagrams, which (even if we regard Fu Hsi 
as mythical) appears to have been made in the third millenmum B.c., 
was a mathematical discovery of great importance. But we have 
no evidence that the aeriea was ever used for general purposes of 
ennineratioa. 

perhaps the juoat interesting point U that tlie diagrauis employ 
the method of " value by position ”, which b the distiiiguishki'g 
feature of our “ Arabic ” notation. Thus, in the first of the SiKty-Iow 
Diagrams the bottom line represente 2 to the fifth power, the next 
line 2 to the fourth power, and so on ; just as in the Arabic number 
^3 the left-hand figure repreaeiita tens to the third power, the next 
figure tens to the second jHiwer, and so forth* 

This method of position wajj uot used in Europe till the sbetf^eath 
centuri', when wc leamt it from the Arabs, who in torn had taken it 
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from th€ Hindus. It ia not thought to hnvo b«n in use m India before 
tho BiKth century A-d. It wns unknown to the great early civilizationa 
of Egypt and Babylon, but it appeara that the Chinese had mastored 

the theory of it 3000 years before Christ. , . _ 

Schindler Zeitsahriji, iii> 456) considers the sign 

which occurs on an old Chinese bronze, to be an owner’s mark It 
might be the binary’ number 1001, i.e. 9 in common notation, ’iang 
Hfliung (53 B.o. - a.d. IS) in vented a set of 81 diagrama con¬ 

sisting each of four lines of three different kinds. The text of tho 
Po Ku T'a iSI ti the catalogue of Hui Tsung’s bronzes, etc., 
save that this fUagram is Uko those of Yang. In which case, if 
= 0, the number is 3S (expressed in the three-scale); or if ■- is 2, 
the number U equivalent to our 52. Obviously these are only two of 
six possible altemativL^. 


TWO NOTES ON NO' 

1, The D.tTEa OP K wan ami and SE.\Mt. 

The dates of Kwanami, the father of the art of No, are^gcnerally 
given as 1354^1406; those of his son Scami as 1375-1455, These 
dates are derived from the family traditions of the Kw-an^e School. 

Let us begin with.Seami. In his U’oriJ Ilf: jltj -f’ /I 
on p 283, he aimaks of himself as having “ reached hU seventh 
decade”^Iie is writing in 1432. In 1433 (see p. 285) he is "over 
seventy”. Weniuy-, therefore, safely conclude that he was born not 
later than 1363, and probably in that year. According to the formerly 
accepted dates, his father, Kwanami, was D years old in 1363. It is 
therefore clear that K waiiami's dates have also been wrongly given. 

Now- the Jofakii Ki. " Record of Eternal Bliss ” DJJ % E, » )»»t of 
the desth-datca of famous priests published in the fifteenth century, 
has the following entry: ” Shitoku lat year (13^) 5th month I9th day, 
the Ysmato Sarugaku master Kwauxe died in Suniga. troiu Seami s 
H'wJt* we learn that his father died in Suniga at the age of 62. 

Aceortlingly the dates 1333-84 are now accepted for Kwanami 
bv all specialists in Japan. 

We know from the irorJfcs that Beami was alive in 1436. There 
is a story of his having acted ui 1443. As tradition agrees that he 
reached the age of 81, it was probably in 1443 or 1444 that ha died. 

* Tbart note* are iupplKiient.r3r to my recanUy pullLthtd Wk. Thi Xi riaj/t 
o/J&p^n, pp, 330 tAlUn k Un^iuK 
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M. Peri ftccepts the geDuinciiese of the Tl'orjfcj, yet fetaiiis the 
traditional dates for Kwanami and his son. This position would be 
hard to justify. 


2. Tkb Allusivexess op THU Xo Plavs. 

The impression has been given by certain European writers that to 
understand the plays demanded a h igh degree of erudit ion. Since they 
make frequent quotations from Japanese, Cbinesc, and Buddhist 
poetry (never, 1 think, from the prose portions of the Satras}, this 
would at first sight a^eeni to be the caac. 

But (1) the Japanese poetry quoted was probably all of it familiar 
orally, and would have been familiar even to the illiterate, for it was 
the habit of the age to turn poems mto songs. Many of the poems 
quoted will be found iu such song books as the Roifei Shu JUj 5j( 

and Rgajin Hmho ^ fjf in the latter ease often arlapted 
BE ima^o. 

(2) The range of quotation from Chinese poetry ia very small. 
Almost all the quotations arc from the works of one poet, Po Child 

^ i *>id almost all the couplets quoted were need in songs and 
will be found in the Roijei Shu. No general familiaritv with Chinese 
poetry was dsmaudod from the audience. 

(3) In some plays (by no means in all) couplets are quoted from the 
Buddhist gathas. They consist of weU-wom tags, such as would be 
famdiar to every practising Buddhist; their comprehension demanded 
no book-learning; for example, the famous " Vow " from the Parable 
of the Mirage City it JW| £{, in the Hahkekyo ^ 


® iKl Hfc ^ (is 

5 ti " iiD 

^ ^ ^ ife 

^ ^ m ifi. 

May the virtue of this merit 


L mversally cstonti over all the world : 

That both we and every living creature 
Ma> unite iu achieving Buddha hood I 

prayer (with which to this day 
most Buddhist ceremonies are concluded), or part of it, or one of its 
numerous vanants, occurs in many plays. 

ft is indeed by far the most frequently quoted scripture 

L" n ^ this eneyclopiodie £a 

« nut demanded. Only a few passages (just those, by the way, 
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a sflcular Ewropean reader would for himsell pick out) have stmck 
Japanese imagination. In particular may bo mentioned the Stor>' of 
the Burning House, the Story of the Dragon King’s Eight-year old 
Daughter, and the beautiful (fd(h<x in the Hftbeu chapter, which teaches 
that the moat trifling act may lead to salvation ; “ Even if it only be 
children at their play who heap np the sand in the shape of a stupa 
75 ^ ^ iJ'' S fit • if 

music — *j> 'li'f or the offering of one flower,.., all these things may 

lead to Buddhahood.” . , . 

Sometimes, as in A'ototo Komaciti, the Buddhist allusions are, tot 
reasons connected with the aubiect of the play, more recondite and 
elaborate. In such cases only a general understanding of the argument 

is necessary for appreciation of the play. 

Ill plays which contain Shingon priests, or the like, 

corrupted Sanskrit ajjells occur j moat often the Middle and Little 
FiidO tlarani.^ 

Very few hearers, either cleric or lay, understood the meanuig of 
the spells, nor were they intended to. The dtimni are inaerted merely 
in oirler to produce a general Tantric atmosphere, 

1 will now analyse the allusions in two of the plays which are most 
familiar to European reodem;— 

SUMIDAOAWA 

Japanese Poe/ry.—To the Jlango Shit, one; to the Gosen Shu, 
one ; to the ShuiShu, one; to the Skin Kokitt Shu, twn, 
jl/oiMjjyfj[ari,—To the Ise, several passages. 

Chinese Poetry—Oas allmaon to Po Chiid. 

Bi/ddAisi.—Nothing beyond the in%'ocat ions of Amida’s name aiid 
of the Western Paradise, conventionally representing the Mass said 
by the priests. 

Kacsitrro 

Japanese Poe/ry.—One quotation from a poem in the Kokin, 
which also occurs in the iJoyei &hii as a song, under the heading 

CAiiwiC/’oeiry,— In Kagekiyo’a opening chant, a vague reminiscence 

ofPoChn-i. _ 

BudtUiist.— An allusion to the words ^ ^ “ In the Three 

Worlds is no rest ”, vrith which theyH/ftu of the Burning House begins, 

> Tbfi letter runn iVanwiM Santeiifo So*a«Ja, i.«. (In Secikrit; Xamai 
MJnanld I'ajrind*, “ Prti#e to all the ThUfidarbok*(b*STe«} I" 
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In couclusioii, it is pfolinble that practically alL the passaeea 
quoted from Chinese and Japanese poetry were familial oa soap. 
Sometimes a quotation which seems to be recondite turns out to be a 
popular Japanese tradition. For example, to explain the passage 
about tbe “ fisb that leap the cataract and turn into dragons ", at the 
reuswHif, M. quotes the Tai F\ng Kxtan^ Chi 
f Jr , probably quite unknown to the writera 

of AO plays ; but the legend was evidently current in Japan for it is 
niustrated in the fiAon Hokan fu. Ift), » pict,y^u>ok by 

liflsegawn foun, published in 16S8, 

As Tjatih Buddhist alJiisionj,. the passages usually referred to 
acre as famdiar to the Japanese of those daj-s as are the Apostles’ 
treed and Lord s Prayer t<} us toHdiiy. 

Authitr Walet. 


La note que j’aj publicc sous ce litre [Bulteiin, Voh 1. Pt in n l A^V 
doit etre rectihde et compl4t4e. * '1- =»! 

Xo.|. ,TOd. «*.i™ i 

«n t« d„t p« r.»w„ i mi. ck™ h<,„„, i 

qii elk pr^ente, A cause des risques qu’elle court. 

1. Xa hi bhiksukab santiti sthalyo nadhifiriyente. 

thtrfll 1° cooking-pots on the Jf«r, (wause 

(here ore beggors l,^ho n^g come to nek for sm«e ojthe miJu} 

2. .Na ca mrgab santiti yava (var Salavo) nopyante 

Cm deux proverbes, qui vont souveat de eoinnaHik ao.f i. I a, 
par le Col Jacob, dans le ,Second Hn»dM of PaJul»* 

99’ u 194- iU O’! /ir;=ik , ■ , s“»ent, ilahabhasva, . 

1J4, m, 23 {Kidhnni). dans k inline coiitexte t»^ t. 'j - 

Mmie SiZ. iriii, '"“yV*”* Wp»W p.rW.b.,, 
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3. At* ’jlrnabhayan nflharaparitviigo bbiksukabliByan ufl sthalya 
anadhi^ravanain do^esu prativ'idhSta\Tftm »ti njiiyab. 

La crainte de t'indige^iQft netapdche. pas de Hionjer. 

Le Col. Jacob cite, pouT ce troiaieme proverbc, Pancapadika, p. 03 
(dont la finale do^e^u pTfUividkdiavsam so retrouvo dans Vasubandhu), 
Jivanmuktiviveka, p. & (qtii attribue h proverbe i Anandabodbacarya), 

(ft Hitopad(!ia, u, 50, doMfiiter - * • 

4. N'a maksitab patantlti modaka na bliaksyante. 

Provcrbe pour Icqael je n’ai d’autre inference que Vaaubandhu 
1, UI, p. 185). II semblc que Ics Bouddtietea, etant bhikfm, 
ont siibstLtu4 an proverbe du tuendiant (ft de la atiaii, le 

provcrbe moina piq^uant dea moucliee et du gAteau. 

Louis db la Vall^e Poubsin. 


MB, A^fESAKI AND A ZEN POEM 
IM Buddhist Art the following Zen poem is TopTOd(j(»d on Plate 30 
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This is translated bj' Mr. Anesaki 

0 thou solitary sage ! hast thou a skin 1 
Then surely blood is streaming in thee. 

Canst utter words ? 

Given a flower, wbat wouldst do 1 

Thy lips vrould be a driinf, thy ch(feks a banner, eh ? 

It is hardly atirprlsing that his version should make no sense, lor 

(1) he Las read the text from rigbt to left instead of from left to right; 

(2) omitted about a quarter of it; (S) taken ^ “Chinese” in the 

sense of " flower ” and Indian ” in the sense of " eh ? ” ; 

^4) failed to recognize in the sumarae “ Hsiao ” of tbe Liang 

emperors; (5) punctuated wrongl} ■ 
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The subject is the Iiidian fipqstle of Buddhism, Badhidianna, and 
his appearance before the Emperor of China, The sense h 

Saying nothing but “ Don’t know he dtummeeJ his lips on his 
teeth ; 

For how could he turn his Indian speech into Chinese ? 

If he U to cause old Hsiao (Le, the Emperor) to have anv blood 
under his skin. 

He will have to drive him aurora the desert sands. 

Don't know ” is what Bodhidharnia is actuaUy recorded 
to have lepUed to aU the Emperor of Chinn’s <|ncstions. 

Sa is, of course, chiefly applied to Iranians, but also to foreinners 
m gcn«mL 

^ The mscnption is in cursive. Several characters puszled mo, and 
Without the assistance of Mr, Hsu, of Cambridge, I could not have 
^le sense of it. The version which I have given must, I think, come 
fairly neat to being right. That of ilr. Aneraki is perhaps the least 

fortimate attempt to expound Buddhist literature which has ever 
got itself into print. 






TRAJfSLlTERATIOX OF ARABIC, PERSIAN, 
URDU, AND HINDI. 

With a view to securing utiiformitjr of tramscriptioo 
in ftU the languages taught in the Scliool of Oriental Studies, 
a Sub-Comraittee consisting of the Director, Professor SirTliomas 
Arnold, and Dr. T. CJrahftinc Bailey was appointed hy t!ie Academic 
Board to draw up a schetnc of transUteration for Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, and Hindi, and this has now been adopted* Hie scheme for 
the other languages will follow in duo course- A complete 
scheme for a phonetic rendering of the languages of Asia and 
Africa is also in course of preparation. 
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AK1> PZESIAX 
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HI 
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rt 
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Xasal vowels 

— 


rw 

Aspimteg (1) 

bh, kh^ etc. 

bli, kh, etc. 

bli^ kli, etc. 

(2) Ill separate syll^blo 

etc, 3 'li, etc. 



aw 

nw 

au or av 


ay 

ay 

at or ay 
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OBITUARY 


Sill CHARLES LYALIi, K-C.S.T. 

The School of Orieiitfl.1 Studka has lost a vwlLed friend in Sir Charlea 
Janies Lynll, K.C,SJ., wb«se death occurred on 1st September, 1320, 
at the age of 76. Bom in 184'i, he entered the Bengal Civil Service at 
the age pf 22, and rose to aoine of the highest ofhqes under the Indian 
Governmeat.’ ending with that of Chief Ciommissioner of the Central 
Provinces-a position equivalent to that of a governor of a provhicfr^ 
which he filled from 1835 to 1898. When he left India he became 
secretary o( the Judicial and Public Department, India Oflice, and 
continu^ to bold this post until his retirement from the public service 
in I9lf>. He took an active interest in the work of the BoitiI Asiatic 
Society and in the Oriental studies carried on in tlie University of 
[^ondori, and was for many years chaimian of the Board of Studies 
in Oriental Languages and Literatures, He regularly attended such 
meetings of the International Congress of Orientalists as were held 
after 1338, and on such occiisions genendly represented either the 
Govemmeut of luJia or the Secretary of State for India. 

In the intervals of his official duties he found time for the .study of 
Arabic, and he took the ojiportunity of being on leave in Europe to 
become a pupil of Protesisor ^’oldekc m the University of Strasshurg ; 
to this diatuiguished Orientalist he dedicated his edition of two Arabic 
Dlwans, with the words “ Dedicated to our master Theodor Noklehe 
in gratitude and alTection ”, adding in his Preface, ” V\T)ntever merit 
the edition may poss^ is due to this most valuable co-upemtion of the 
acknowledged master of all European Bcliolara in this field of study, 
and he usetl to show with pride a letter in which ProfesaRir Noldeke 
avcrretl that Lyall had .succcaled in carrying through an umiertaking 
which he himself w’ould not have ventureil to attempt. 

Hifl first puhliahed work was a scries of tranaktions that appeared 
at intervals in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in theyeara 
1877, 1878, and 1881, and were afterwards published hi collected form 
in a hi»k entitled rr(jji*ffiribn.» of AncieHt Ambian Poetry, ehiefi/ 
jtreAilamic (London, 1885). His first edition of an Am bid t?xt was 
A Commenturit oh fcJi aHCfcnf Arabic poems, mmehj, the semt 
J/n'flfk/tflf, erfd a!-A‘sha, an-yabiffhah, and ibfi nf- 

rilfftr?, by the Khailb .4ii< ZokattyS Yfthyfi at-fibrlzl (Calcutta, 1894), 
This was followetl later by The Dmans of 'Abtd ibn d-Altra? of Asiut, 
(Jfld 'AiiuV 1^0 at~T»J»‘K o/'JiHir iin .SVr^wkA, edited/or iime 
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ojmJ SHppUed with n nn^ noUt (London, 1913}, and by Th« 

PiKins of'Amr non of (^j)nrri^, edited ttnd translated (Cambridge, 19l9)i 
What ^'ill be the greatest monument of bis erudition, he unhappily 
did not live to complete—an edition oi the JlufadditilyAt—though he 
. succeeded in seeing the greater part of it through the press, in spite 
of the difficulties that arose during the war, induding the loss of a 
batch of proofs in a vessel that was torpedoed, and the destruction of 
the press at BejTout in which the text was being pKoted, Euro|)ean 
scholars had hitherto shrunk from the dJlScult task of edituig this 
collection of early Arabic poetry (with the exception of about a third 
of the poems, published by Thorbecke in 1885), and Sir Charles Lyall 
himself did not approach it until after decodes of training and 
pre|jaration ; but when once he commenced the work he brought to it 
a vast store of know'letige of Arabic lexicography and textual criticism, 
and bis edition (which has been completed by Professor ftevan) will 
take rank with Frey tag's edition of the TIainasa. 

In another department of Oriental studies — Hindustani -though 
his literary output was much more restricted, yet all he wrote was 
marked with the same careful and accurate scholarship* la his 
Sketch of the Hindustani hiHguagt (Edinburgh, 1880) he establishtnl 
the important fact that this language instead of being an artificial 
hybrid aa had hitherto been supposed, was really a devdopment of the 
dialect spoken in the district of Meerut, He later contributed the 
article on Hiiulustani to successive editions of rhe Enci/elojHcdia 
BrkanHica. 

Sir Charles Lyall took a great interest m the foundation of the School 
of Oriental Studies, Tie was a member of the Commit tee appointed in 
1903 by the Senate of the University of London to consider the re- 
orgaiiiEstioii of Oriental studies in the Univemity and to suggest a 
scheme therefor, an<l he accompanietl the deputation that approached 
the First Lord of the Treasury in 1906 with the request that he would 
appoint a Dcpartruental (.'nmmittee to inquire into the subject* The 
Commi ttee was appomted in 1907, and in the following year submitted 
a report which met with the approval of the Goverament, and 
Sir Charles L>ti 1! became a member of the Committee appointed in 1910 
for carTjung out the proposetl scheme of a School of Oriental Studies 
Since the openmg of the School in February, 1917, np to the time of 
his last illueas, Sir Charles LyaU continued to take an active interest in 
the matitutioL to the establishment of which he had devoted so much 
time and thought. 
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PHONETIC TlL4NSCIUFTJOh^S P'ROM 
LANGUAGES 

Hy SuNiTi Ku>i.\it CiiAJTEnai, M.A.. B.Lir. 

rilHUSE tfflnscriptbns aretontatitftiiichflracter.ajid are pce^entiMi with 
J- great diffidence. The idea was t4ike]i from J^milar tmnseriptiens of 
VflMbiia of tho fable of the North Wind eod the San in varioua language's 
piibliBhed h\- the liitemalional Phonetio Association in an excellent 
little pamphlet. The Priueijiki of thv Jiittmfdionai Phonetk AsUGciaiim. 
They have been dona from dictation by i^emons wlio habitually speak 
the respective languages^ and the transcriber bos rheckfid and in other 
ivavH eeught to verify them at overy fitep. Nearly all of tboni were 
done in Calcutta early in l^SI9p but they have tfinco l>oeii revised. He 
baa not given a table of Bounds!^ as so many languages and diaLoct^i 
(there are some twcnty4wo in the present paper, iududing practically 
ull the important languages cj( India) cannot be wed represented all 
together* The aounda of Hanahrit may bo regardwl as the riorai for all 
fndiaii lanfmagest rtnd the ordinarj" valtiea of these are too well known to 
be dftMzribml hero. 

The a1[»babet is that of the International Phonetic AeBOciation. 
It may, however, be not^d that cf g of Mwlern Indian laiigujigea aro 
paintalor ptvlato-alveolar iiffrieatea — in Old Lndo-Aryanand Old Dravidian 
they were palatal sloiia c J ; they seem also to occur ms alveolar aB^ricates, 
tj d5, made with the tip of the tongue, in many of the languages, and the 
tran&erllM^r regretd that ho did not pay attention to this imint In India* 
The letters t d U T H retroBcx sounds iniwle by curling up tho 

tip of the tongue and striking the palate at a r^int (which varies In 
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<!ifr«r€nt lanifiiagcs) higher up behimi tli« tcclh-ri(1g«. f « are hilabiml 
spimut^. a is about half-way between cardinal (front) a Riid (Itack) a. 
Xo distinction between Ux. t t.’ and dose 1 ii has been iiuhle, as these sccin 
to form the some pboneiiiea, In the difficult matter of vowel length, na 
well AS in the question of atresa, which genemlly is mther weak, the 
transcriber craves iudnJgencc. 

The literal transliktiotis apjtendcd arc on the plan of the tranalatioivi in 
Jlr. Crahaiue Bailey’s Pmijabi Phmelte Itmler {Univeraitv of London 
ProsB, 1014). 

The tmnscril>cr take# this oppcrtiinity* to expresa hla gratefulness to 
Prof. Daniel Jones, of University College, for much hcliifnl adviic nud 
suggestion, and to all the gontlemen who iieljnel him with trauHlationa 
and with read bigs. 

BEiraiLI 


p t t k and ^ withgiU following h are tiiiaspirated. t A I are 
tmo dentals, r is au alveolar, always slightly trilled when initial, and 
reduced to a single flap iiiedittlly. r is a single flap of the under aide of 
the tongue forwards and downwsrda againat the U'Cth-ridge. t J are not 
the cardinal retroflex soends of the Dravidian languages and of Panjabi. 
They ate pronounced at a more forwaol jawition than the cardinal 
retroflex, but slightly further back than the Month English ulveoint t d: 
they are really forward retroflex ’; to the ear Bengali t ^ and English t d 
are very much alike. / is pronounced at a rather forw-aol position, 
without much frictioo; it approttehtfs s, and is thus different from ihu 
Eoghsli I ^ f 3 ami hhist Bengal ^ are assibilated sounds, ulso 
without mneh friction, h occurs initially in the standiirtl coUcMtuial, in 
an nitcrvocahc position as a luodisication of k kb in East Ik-ncal 
dialects. Singly and in the aspirates bb dh dh gh and fth the h is 
a vo.c«l sound. Medial and final aspiratol sto|« ami affricates tend to 

bo (iuaspirateil: ph bh commonly become the bilabial or dentolabittl 
fncativcs k or f, and is or v. 


Vowels os a rule are laxly pronoiuiced. oi l,as greater lip-roundiiig 
than 0 , K las vowel like i or u (Ijcttcr written i tr) can Lave stress 
Diphthongs are falling diphthongs. (Joantity depends on position, on 
SLtresfit rtiitl on oih^t fack>r». 


COLLOQUIAL 

West Beo al. It has already become the speech of the educated elS'cioa 
all over the county, and ,s exerting a very great influence on the diaWts 
As the recogni*^ language of poetry and the dmma, and to a great extent 

*1 ^;^"“7"fltraiiHeript, the traosdiiber’a own pronunciation 
which IS that of the educated people of Caleatta, hue been followed 
btress la almost always initial, but io » wnsc-Hronn the fir^r 

„p .11 .i. ^ S toTr.™'! 
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j’KOM ismAJf lasoi-agks I 7 y 


it 18 Audible o»iy in mi’id speech, or when wonls Are pronoimcKl 
in one l*reath. It is « TOnsonnntttl c, and oeems as a iitioneme as we L 
The ftO'Called ‘ double' stoiss or affricides, or otlier comsonanW, o.g. kk dd 
(4^ a min. ctc.t pcrhAiwi ahoitid be better written k: d: c:/ m:, the 

sounds proiierly being u long stop, fricatire or nasal, bs the case inay be. 
[This may be said of other lAngiiages also.) 

'nttnirc htiba (C)cir moddho 'jjhogra lioc^ilo, kar gwr 

'UJi, '(f-)iwHnn JfHJiae Boris iKjthik eje jiorlo. 

lord 'tbik kolle fiOi 'l^f^iil^r 'goerkaiior kliolate porbe, 

'tokei beji 'balobou bole 

fto'thajaddho gore 'boito loglo, kin to go'tot gone bo:fl, jiotbik 
ta loi 'tefi kore (e)ete Itoo kaiwr gopo^ ; N® 'utture hgriQ tor ci 
'clehti '^bere dile. Wkhon 'ftilgi (t)uHie 'olo kore tQ'i* dito loglen, 
ar 'onmi 'imthik tar 'goerkopor khiilD pbelJe; or 'utture haOake 
'fikar kotUj bob. gc Mugoner moddbe /tij'goi WJi J^^loban. 

[liteml Northern Wind and bun a (bun.of) nuddle^m 

ebspute was-happening, wliose strength much, sueh time-in w^rm cloth 
having-wrappotl oue tmvelicr has-ing-como fell (2 -icamo along). They 
arrangement made that, who liefere (= first) tmvotlcr’s biKly’a-clotli 
to-cause-to-put-oft wil!-be*ahle, him-indettl much strong havmg-said 
t=os) acknowfedBemont done (or doing) will-bo. Northern Wind then 

exact might atrength-witb t^l-hlow began, but as^much-cven HtrenBtli*with 
tio-blewa, traveller eo-mueb-oven mucli Iiftving'tlone (2 == escearively) 
]iavin"-tightened IkkIv-oh cloth wraps; end-at Northern Wind his this 
iittempt heving-let-gil gave (2 - gave up). Then Sun having-risen liglit 
liBvin‘'-raode warmth ta-give began (Aewort^tc), and iminctliately traveller 
his b^yWoth ho'ving-put-ol! threw (2 cast-away); and Northern 
Wind*for aeknowlcilgnieiit to-mako it-was, that two-persons iiilddle-in 
Siiu-indecd much strong. 


ST.ASUABl) LITKIURV OR HtUH BEN'CAU tS.\l>HU BUAS,\} 
This is the oniinary BeiiBiili of prose writings. Although hooks ate 
gcnoralty written in it, and it is sometimes used in formal disfourse, it ib 
itrtvr employed in conversation, even by the most leariietl. In some 
novels, however, ordinary conversation is Tendertsi in High Bengali, 
but this practice is falling into disuee. Its lomis are archaic, as the 
language U bascil on literary Middle Bengali, and it was staudaidisii-d 
only in the beginning of the nineteenth century when a prose literature 
came into Ixatig. It.s vocabulary is highly Sanskritized, and its syntax 
rather BtifT, but it forms a common bond among the various dialects, and 
18 the current literary laiipage ot a [sipuktioii of over 48 millions. 

Tlic pronunciation end stress vary in the different dialect areas, 
but those of West IkngnI are recogniiwd as staudanl. The Calcutta 
pronunciation is followed in the transcriptioji given below. In readijig, 
dosed final vowels can bo lengthened at pleasure, especially when at tbo 
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end o( a bKath-group. The original quantity of the long voweis in 
&tnskrit words is generally retained* Stress i-cunmonlv oeeurs in svIlabJuB 

followed by two consonants, and Sanskrit words fr^nently I, av'e stress 

Oil the rofitriiyJlftble. 

nttare^r pab3:n o 'Jiirge:? iiiod«Uie bl'bend hoite-^hjb, ka'harr 'Jokti 
S’k'nro Mw’bJitre foVitr'aibritj {'abbrits) korid 

p. J3»ii Ipl (p)prath3me polhikke ni^o 'gattro-boatrs un'iiio clan 

hXn r^M” '/Qkii-Jodi tioliQ lii'texlio 

hoilien boibe* anont^r tiltor«:r paba-n ga'sho'/addba'bogc:r Johit 

ijobp lagilon [lagiUL kintu ga'tci Uni %ahe;a [Jo 'bahul> 'poli-k lo'tai 
drirha kond ni/ja Mod.e 'gattra-basira tbokr ?r 

XortL's Wnd and Son’s middleZ disoTr* !i T 
strength mucb.Huehtiijie-in warm^loth-witb b^ldvcovornl*)^^*'^"®’ ii 
Irnvftllw having-conioTuatbed Thev tii^Lr T ' ' . *'®p'g-niadeono 

he-indwa h.vb8.„M (_ Lr™wrfrrtlUbt'’'’n™ 

.\i>r 1 . 1 Uit,.l foree-o[ ai!com™„[ea (j ^ i,L .|1 7^ 

te-blow began, but aa-miith-even Le blows, ^voil<.r ^ i 
having-done (2 = tightlvl own b™K- «i »o;iniicli-even tight 

End-at North’# Wind this attempt abanrl (= eontinues). ‘ 

Then-Son warmth a spret^nTb.^^^^^^^ 

spreadjiig warmth), and traveller that^timc^at - rose 

cloth a-putting-ofl made. Therefore North’s W i 

UABtSAL COULOQUUL 

"1 >-'• -- 

uttered, and is dropped in rapid speech H, 7 

™„n ;„,„os '„ki,3i, 'roHua moBu hara ™ ‘“‘ *=9ra tajlo. 

po^l^. hVnd lieji %n.an ko(S. >'‘>o'laJte . 

^afdirr ^or ase, 'softo loglo, kteui 

t3 tm kQporhan oro athiJ koria (jjs’raite^aQlo 

^ ™'« laglo. hejfl 'nttaria botaj 
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'>ail fioria dilo. ta'lion 'JuiMotJa 'ipkkekale '^tio otlb. ta boni 
moiia^i ka|«r 'khulio feloilo. ka^Jte-kfl^ei 'uttaria baWiJer 'fihar 
dzaito ’oilo, eke 'hego moiddo Jiiiz'zui lieji %u‘cin. 

Literal rrrtNWaffWi.-Northern Wind and Sun’s among whose much 
strength, this taking (2 = ovor this) dispute atartod, such time-in one- 
person traveller man all body-upon warm cloth hevmg-wrapped having- 
comc got-up (2 = came along). Then they arrangement made, who before 
( =■ firat) hi* body’s cloth to-caiise-to-put-off Mrill-bo-able, Wiu-indecd much 
strong saying (womh) will-go (5 = he will be declared stronger). Then 
XorthoTTi Wind, his as-far strength is, to-run began. Bnt aB-tmieh-cvca 
strength-witli runs (== blows), nian-tliat so-mueb-even cfoth-piece greater 
light having-done to-wrap began, Last-at Xortbern Wind helm 
having-let-go gave (S = gave up the attempt). Then Siin-that evon- 
one-time-at awakinggot-up 12 - «bonc forth) Then-even man-that cloth 
hoving-put-off esiusad-to-be-thrown. Fact-by-fact^by-cvcn ( = crni-te- 
quently, as a result) Xofthem Wind-for acknowledgment to-go it-wns, 
that their niiddle-iii Sun-iad«wl much strong. 

DACCA (itUNSHtGANJ) CGliLOQCIAL 
Tranitsled ami read by Mr. Imfo Blim>hso Banerji. M.A.. l.«turisr in History, 
CKlcuttA [jQirerflitjr. 

The stress is vrry tight, and differs from that of the Standard 

Cnlloqiikl -it is not always initial. ^ 

'ka r '(lj!o:y (Bo:r) be'Ji.oi ko'tba loSa ^a'khon ut'toirQ ba'lof Qf JniKzo 
'kQ«(ka 'korto osifo, tokhon 'Jitori gaS dio Ek'4z3:iii rastar fo;k bei 
p>Wia 'Qilo, ta khon Mvib <^.5»o '(hik korlo d?e, d?e aa ki age orc-dio 

'xr goer 'filori khuCi'oiei fa'laite porbo, he oi ’mb be fi &nan. 

Ut’toirQ bo'taj b'khon ta r'dj!0[e 'Ijoito loglo, kiiUii 
be dybtoi %oiei ’boiie loglo, po'lhib 3 ts'ioi brQton fitorim gai 
Qt’kQia dilo Q’ramba kollo. 'Jmjo lor hagai tssfia-tonttrs 

’saira dib. eier 'pDr, '/uizza lar ksra 'roiid saira dtlo, or iw thik 
a tak’khanoi tar 'fiuiri 'khaillQ folailo. ka'^ei til toiro bn taf tbeika 
'fikar kollo (fee 'logo dui<^.ancr moidde fuiz'zoi ’oilo 'dzuou i)eji. 

lileral rra^isffl/bs.—Whose strength much, this matter having-takeii 
whan Xortheru Wind and Sun dispute making were, then winter-cloth 
budv-oa having-given (= wearing) one-peiwn road-of man that pnth- 
hnving-given (2= along that way) came. Then two-cven jjeraons amingc- 
ment made that, who iiot-that (= possibly) before him-havmg-givcn 
(= bv'-him) bis botly-ot winter-cloth having-removed to-thtow wnll-be- 
ablc he indeed was much strong. Xorthem lAmd then his as-far 

might strength-wit)! to-l»low bcRnn, but-he as-iimeh-even strength- 
wiih to-blow begun, traveller also so-macli-ovcn quickniuick {= quickly) 
winter-cloth-that body-on ha ving-tigh toned to-give Minmcnceniciit 
made (l^lnsgon to tighten). Knd-in Wind hia all attempt-aclion 
having-lot-go gave. Tiiis-of alter. Sun his strong sunshine having-let-go 
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guv^, and tmvcilor alao ttien-ovun lua wintur-clotii hiivicj'^ptit-offl threw. 
Fact-by-ovon (= consefjuctitly) Xorthtfin Wind liaving-cspcrieiiced 
Bcknowkilgment made that ttidr two-perBopi-of middie-iD Sun-evaji was 
st rong much. 

TtPPERA (BUAlfilANBAftJAj COI-T.OQriAl, 

Trsn>lst«l snd nad ty Jfr. dsRidiili Chandm CliskravurtU in the 

Unh'£Ttih7 of Cibleiitt*. 

^ nt'toim Wta-J or 'Jiirrfej, kc’.jo ko r iliEik'ka he'Ji dxuQn, (^\ loia 
kaizzQ Idglo, ffuiun 'famoi g^jn, 'karjr gao dia sjkfa ink 'Jatte 
’otto hikhou^ aib. 'tdTG Hiik kolb c^, igrar inoipLld #e'oi pertain 
mqnujtar kaPar ga r theik'ko fa'Iaius parbo. Im'oi dui-^^aimr mniddc 

, .r T*'”' hotaf ga:r 'i.aan a'ramba 

kollo; kputu jfeatoi (fenro fca Iq-J 'so m, ta'tui bik^a a'ro: oii'jd ’karar 
•r\ t 'teejta 'sGira dib. 'icrKar 

iHr<iaa khn;b l« Ji te<k sam J.i'n, kollo, or ifiiiuoi mQnuf|a a 'td r 
gor kopar khiiilJci falailo. takhaq ut'toiro Ifl'to F 'holdda >oia 
fiircjjjfiTO oi taror njoiddo be'Ji ^Iznaa biiil'lo 'Jikcr gnAo 

M rma^furfoa.-Xorthoni Wind and Sun, who-that whose from 
much strong, tks haying-talcen dispute began. Such time-jn warm 
doth wly-on hayrng-plnend onn-that pcmun walking walking thst.ptii«. 
mdeed cumn They anjiugenicut mnde that, their middle-in who-indwd 
first man-that-of doth body-of (n>in to-cast wUl-le-able. he-indced two- 
pn^n-of nuddle-.n much strong. This wnrd-of after, Xonhem Wind 

force-Mth ttind Ict^hgo. so-mocb-even mnr-that more Laving tightenerl 
cloth l.dy-on g.ves (=. places). Last-tyqg-at Korth.m Wbd atmmp 
Wng-let-go gave That-altcr Sun excessive much heat a-letting-L 
bc^nnmg ma.le o„d .m.nodmtely mnn-that also his l>odv-of doth hnvLe- 

rvertheirm- Id! T having-becoine. S.in-as tl 

" liatnng-said acknowledjpuent wont 

ClIJTTAtJOSfi (XJLLOQUUL 

Tfsiialated by Bnmana FctiinAniiiTHla, LDCtnrer iii Pjili it ■ 

Mr. Son^odra Kath Barns. Stodoa. i„ t|.a L^ni^"3*“^j, 

of tlie gentfiiMien “' tlie 


Litfni rrartaint/on.—Xwrth's Winil and tt 

fluiid whoso atrengtl, much, tbi* matter having-laten, d^uJrrt.ddqg" 


f 
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such tlme-jii one-poraon traveikr warm coat {= cloak) b^y-on liaving- 
pittcoil caiiw. They arraasanicnt made that, wlm belotfl tKat tiavellcT'Ol 
cloak to.causo-to-Tmt'off wiII-be-ablc.biastrength much haring-aaid (= as) 
consUlcrci wLll-be. Tbat-of after Xortb'a Wind yery-mneh force-with to-go 
bccan. blit he aa-miich lorre-with bli>wa, travel Icr moro tight having-iiiado 
cloak wrai«. Ust-at Nortli-of Wind stopped. That-of after warm 
baviii"-b<^Qiiio sun shinfl roso, und tmvetkr then then (2 —at once) 
cloak liavins-put-off threw. Fact-by-indi'od North’s Wind com pell 
hoviiig-bceomo aeknowledj^pucnt t.iado that two-]icTaon’a middle-in Suns 
strength nuich. 

ASSAMESE 

TmniiliiWKl hv Mr. Swrt'Vn KmiiJir Bliayan* PrttfcsMrp tTottcra Colle^feT 

L'liivetsUy. 

Aswineao is spohea by over U million iieople, and there ia 
Cohelik-rable literary aclivity in ihia language. 

The prtmnnciation is that of UpiKjr Assam, which is regarded as the 

R, 35 to ho iiiterchciiigei3.hli!. t* d are dveomr, but the true 

dental sounds are also hcanl. Retwflea sounds arc absent; and of all 
Indian liuiguages. Asaaineso ia nniiiue in having only one act of t. d 
BOiituhi. e is the consonantal sound, as in Bengali, h ia voiced, as in 

"TtEurar bo'tab am'lieli r'hhitoot'kQ:r be'si bod, kike loi xi'hStor 
'orioori logil, euelc ba'toma 'eijosolo ata 'pindhi \f \ pone q biL 

^i'hJte 'thtk korilc ’je, 'koEo ba'tonio zonok pro’thome sololo gar 
pom kho'hoboloi 'hoiddbo koribo itariba, toko 'ontot koi bc'si holi Inili 
bbo'ha hobo, 'uttora bo'taha tor 'loktio 'atemane 'liobboloi 'dhoti le, 
'killtil bo'toh uc'iiianc 'ta n koi 'bolioloi dhore, ha'toma zone vt'mane 
goloto 'gcit 'atihe dhorc. 'voOO aehot 'nttora bo'tabe 'sestet on ddc. 
tor 'itosot sirrnj(o)deOe 'tihatoto 'ro:d dile; ora ba’toriio zone 
tii'roiitfl 'gar pom 'solato kbo’hac thole, 'goliko sT'b^tor lihitorot 
■bcli r ze bod bo'si, tak 'uttom bo'tahp 'aikor koriho loi 'bo6(ldb0 hoi. 

/„7cr«i rraw^Intioii.—Northern Wind and Suti-nf among whose much 
strength, that having-Ukeii (2= in that matter) their dispute 
began, then onc-iMraon trovcller cloak one having-put-on that dircelion 
I'ume. They atTangomcnt made that, who traveller person-of first-at 
cloak-tho bc^y-of from to-remove-for compelled to-mako will-ho-able, him 
other-tbat-from having-made (2 =- than the other) much strong having- 
said (-= as) thought wiil-he. Northern Wind bis strength-with sufficience- 
nieasure-with (= to ha extent) to-blow got-hold-of {2 = hopn to blow), 
but Wind as-mueh-measure-with force having-made 12 — forcibly) to-blow 
for holds, traveller person BO-iuuch-meaauro-aith cloak-the body-on 
having-tightoned-indeod holds. All end-at Northern Wind attempt 
having-given-up gavo (2 = gave up). Thftt-cl flftcr-at Sun-god up-Iand- 
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splitting (= worcWng) sun-sbine gave; and travellet pcnwn quickly 
body-of from cloalc-tbat baving-wmovod placed* Movement-by (= in 
con^uoaco) tbeir among Sun-ol that strength much, that Xorthero 
Wind acknovrledgment to-malie for obliged became. 

OBIYA 

i„th« <x,IIoqtjW aiyl,, bj, Mr. Rabi»<lr. ilot.en Unit,. M.A.. B.L., 

V A '‘y Mr. 6 .ncWn...idKi M«lii,rtitra, 

as. A., Qi Fun Stmlent in iho Univenhv. 

g i3 have grtaier friction than in Bengali. J « a imlaUlizcd s =si: 

«casmnally it b^mese t. d, r as in nengali, \, ^ a™ i,.„, retrod^ 
Sounds, b IS voiced, oa in Bengali. 

Ut'iam pa'baaa an 'SurJja bhi'ore dine Ita'li la'gilo Rb Who 

^ •«>' Iii'ga gboyi boi, 

jhi Gsi pahan a, di he gabo 'thik kale ge, 'ge age te'hi^KiV 

mbo-d utt^ pa bDns J3B to gore paro Im’hiliaku lagila one na'bojio 

^ le porobobuthqe. Se'hi batoi te'to bhi’rikiri In'g^cjbori ‘heu Le 

tesobehkn nttjra po bnno th^k'ki golo. ta'bQ.d boj-b Wr 'kh^m 
helo an .oggo sagge k'hi ba'foi di'horn In'go ka'rhi iykadn. 
tonoku manilioku hela, ge di'higk^ bhi'lnre 'Snrg^ 
iitcrof r™«^to.o«.-Northem Wbd end Sun among day-in disinite 
began that whose bedy-m atrengti. much, that time-in. pomon-ouo 

malh^' J'-i^E wmpped Imving-been, there JiavingH^oma 

Teacup, 1^0 each kmxkg^nmnt ruade that, who betora 

i™vrii.r i>oar.f„„ li, doll. 

timpi^d becoming remains. W-tiniq-for Northern Wind 
restrained wont [2 = wns chockedi having- 

forcible) eunsiiine became, and along-with al^gt-itW^ f‘^■'' 1 ^ 

that traveller bodv-from clo th ha vinfi-removod tl^ -^nMiicdmtely) 

Wind.aa-forto.onfnss-forit-becameat.waa),thau^^^^^^ 

maoahi 

Trae^la^i l,v Mr. b'm* Shankar „f Gava. 

^lafjalii ij? a dialoct of the Kilmr^ 

CJ mitliona in S. Uihar (Batna, Gava Mu^td?' h“ 

It ha» no literary cultivation I]i'nda3t.sL 

l.np.go .,„p|oj,i bf i« .p*„ ,0, liJl,!, '“’"8 

.J™ TCr " ”” Of f.™ Bo.,.,. 

'’b“r^?«;,“2orf.' ““ "ko" looB. 
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ntV.vijga b3j'Q:r ah au'naJS dii'nomE WbAS hoa'hAlAi k,wn 
ke'ltra-Mr gAb’lwr hcahAi* el'neme ego m'hi; 9 a ram kap'rti- orh (i>)le : 
one a:gelAi. du'nomij i\ViQ± bheUi ki p'hilo w'hSake ItApar wa- 
u'tar lelAi, o'bi bA:a' Mm{i5)'ShAl RAitAj. tAb iitTArjga Aptia 
'bhAFbas b.Ah'lci:, boiki h: gat'te; bAh'to geila, ra'hi: totter kA par is a 
Ba’lorkAi Dfh'te go:l, iit'rATjga bej'orf 'hare dao derka 'cjhorr delka. 
Ub bm'fujI Apna ki'riii c}hat'kAila, au ra'hi: tur(a) le: kApar vo- ii tarr 
delkAi. tAb Lt'rAijgo baj'arrke raan'hi pAral ki bu'tu!@ bAra- hA:lh. 

IMcfal Kortbern Wind and Siui two-amojig dispute wa*- 

happoning who wboni-from strong la, This-mLch-Ln one travollcr warm 
cloth wrapped there hftviug-nrrivcd.went, Two ainong ng™omcnt tmk' 
pktw that who firKt iravoller-of oloth-big t= piece ol cloth, cloak) havinp- 
removed will-tako-ofl, lio ovon gmat understood shall-EO, Then Norther 
solf-of woigbt.with blow, but ho as-much blowing went, tray oiler so-iniich 
cloth-big havlng-wrapped-hnidng-dotio putting-im went. Northern Wild 
defeat chamo having-pven (3 = giving up hope) baving-lot-go gave 
(■2 = gave up). Than Sun oclf-of rays scuttored, and traveller (juickly 
cloth-big having-removed gave. Then Northern Wind-for to-aeknowledgo 
loll that Sun great Is ^Aonori/fe). 


HAITBILI 

The imnstatiort, i" the Standard Dialect of -S'orlh Harbhatig*, h> i-y 
Mr, Brabmodev Narayan Singh. Student in tlic Calcutta UnirersUy. The 
tvxt In All bwn n?ad by the ibAiiso g^iiii tinman. 

is th*a Temftciilftr oC about lOJ mi!llii>Qs in Bihar, In 

n tittle lUorary cuhivatloR of this language, but High Hili.d.i ta mucli 
by the peo|3bL 

^ has iniieb friction, and sounds aloioHC J is as in Bengali, 
li \s voicofl. 5 5^1 prunounoiKi without lip-roundiiig. The quality of a 
npproacW ^ is iicnfly inaudible. 

bA^-sa;t 3:f 'aii r# me i- caUI j^e du bunte kc 

Adbik bAl'wQMt. tobi ka:l ok b.Alo'hi: 'SArm b^tra 'orlino ryil, 
o: du'nii i: iiif^Aj ke'ltnU hi, gc keo prAthAin bAto'lii^k deh s3: 
Ang-rA'kbo: liAt'waot,'wa-:h dosra's^: bA'IiJt mo'ti.Al jSAjAt. tAkh.Mi 
ut(o)'r,%gEJ 'sAiiLi bh3:r‘ bA'he lAg'lodi, kinlu Adbik bbe;l 

fje'lAik, t3: to: a bAto’lii: orhnakS ap'hq ;,\’ri:riiiE .vdliik lA'po tno 'ge:l. 
Aiiimc ut(»)'rAgg ^jef'ta 'c7ha:r’ de'lenh. a:ii 'au'nfe ky'hot gAnu 
hh.Yi'kS: u9'lQ:h* b.^to'hi: ’tAkh(s)niie A'pAti ofbna pbA'ra;k 

kelAk. 'tAj ut(o)'r.ig9k5: hA'tba:t swi'kair kAro p.vrlEtih j^o, 
dii'bugotatiie 'siiTiiio bAl'waLu '^ho:thV 


Si’feraf rroujihif mil .--Northern Wind and Sun utiiongthis dispute went 
that two-aiiiid who much strong. That lime one travollor warm cloth 
wfupjMid came. That tw-o this decisisyn did {freiiort^e) that, wbo-anyoiio 
(=S whoever) firat travellor-of bodtvfrom body-protector cloak) will- 
romnve, he Bocond-froui strong acknowlftlgcd will-go. Then Norther 
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Atrengtli-hAving-lilled (= with faJl Attv&gth) to>14AH‘ bogiin, but aa-mticJi 
UTi-inuch force much been went, Ho-uiueh so^tnuch that traveller wra]>|;H>r- 
for own body-oD much folded went. KinMu Nonlier atten)|)t having-let- 
go gave (hoM.), Now Suu much wariii baviug'been iwbo. Traveller 
then even self-of wrapper having-pnt-ofl dietunt did (2 = rcmovc<lj, 
Therefore Nurther'for perforeo acknowledgmenl to-^lo fell (Ao»,) tlmt 
two-piece (=pen)ons)-ainouj* Sun-indeed atroiig in (Aon.), 

BSOJPUBIYA 

Tlic tmn»talioQ ia 1iy Snnida Pmi«Hl Tewari, uf C‘ba|irm, Htiiileut in Hie 
LiilverBity of (^Iciitta, anil the traiiseriptleii ia Irohl the reading bv tlie aaiiie 

Bhojpuriya u tlie language of sonic 18^ millions in Bihar and the 
United rrovinces. There is very little Jitomliire in it, the siK-aktra 
onlmnrily nsing High Hindi and Urdu in literature uiul public life. 

h is always strongly voiced. (») is deve1oi>ed from an earlier a. mid 
is jiHire n glide than s distinct sound. 

utar'hi: Aiir su'riig ,ue 'ge:gg |jo;t cAhe, hi du'nome ke bsri'o r bo 
ehi iHcJmg ego rahi: gAroin orbno orh{o>le 'ai;l. ehi ladhe 
logal, hi ps bile o ra'hi-he orhna utorVa di. ok'reke a'dbika 
banar bu jSh.vl jja-i-. ,,,b iitorhi: baiti- 'jjo™ bAho laqal, Imrht r 
J5At(o)iie Botrse u Ua lie. ut(a)ne 'jjo;™, ra'hi: VbnQ .ipiia 'dehuic 
a polio goe, ha:riia;^ho Utor'hi: bAhal bAn ho gAi 1. Ltb 'glio in 
tora; j3o:rst‘ tigal. wo B'lrtitlo ra'hi: 'orbno u'lair deh(a)l3s. e'hi se 
utar hi'ka so ha-roke p.i»l, ki su'ruj^ do'noiue bAii'kQ:r bore. 

Lifrral r«msfo/im..-Norther and Sun among dispute being won thst 
two-even-aniong who strong is, this niiddle-in one tiaveiler wann wruniior 

jpH ™«». ni, ^ojd-d (2 _ b ■i,» JJ., 

aflo hrst that travoller-of wrajiiwr to-cmise-to toke^itf aill-give (2 = will 
have removed), h,ni indeed much strong to tindemtand Lt-wilbgo Then 
Norther nmch fomr-with to-blow began, hut even as-much foice-wilb 
he blows, even^e-much forve-witl, traveller wnipjair self-ol bodv-on 
olded goes Hefeat-afier of f= nt last) Norther to-bluw stop having- 
herome wont. Then *ua-shine much foi^with lose, and imliiediateh- 
tmvefler wrapper liaiing-put-ofi gave^he. This-fmai Norther for 
m knowledgment-to it^feU. that Sun two-even-nmoug strong is. 

HINBOSTAHI (HINDI) 

Traorialed by Pandit Jsgam«,th IVwad f,-balorv«li, nf Caleutla. 

and (hidh «nd tn Eastern PnniaK t.ni u • - oi ..vgm 

Sanskritited High Hindi or J tt 

of literature and culture iT the ' ^ “ the language 

Bihar, and the Central pl ^ ^ Central India. 

in the rest of Arvun IndiacT t wundoratood evcrywUoro 
. n judia. Although it la current among a population 
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of over 130 nullioni}, it a propunfitation diffeis but aligbtlj- over tbs vast 
aroo in which it is smploysd, but tbsps is apprftiflblu di^SorouPs in 
tbs intoiuitiou of tlis iliflerDUt dialect nnd language areas, llio ptsaent 
iratislatlou is in the cDlbciuial style, and in tbs tmiiscription 
educated Hindu pronunciation of E. Unitol rrovificc* baa been follo^^cd. 
and it does not soak to record the pronunciation of any aingls person. 

R enn 1* oiaployisd for a. b is the voiced sound, r >9 » AaP 
AO Scoiuea a: in tbo western diatricta of tbs United Provineea, where 

Its ntao ocenrs iva and v before b as JC. 

nlta'rii lia'wa; Aor 'stnrsfi '* 1)0:t JjbAgor rs het tbe:, hi bAin 

do-'no:me- hAon oMhitk I'a'b: btco. it'neuntf aarain ^Aildsr I cjo.dw] 

o 'Thet 'e:k Isto 'hi: [rm'bi:! n'dbAr 'o: niklo;.^ nn do-n^iuc; JAll 
ihAb'ro:, hi ’fio: bote 'hiiao* p.vLio)'le: clAddsr ntor ^sfl: lei. «u bi: sdhi.h 
ba'Ii: soifl'gbo: Sti:e-go;, is par ulta ri: bo iflo: pu: «: .o:r he aodb 
bAb'no: la'gi;, p.tr voh 'RjoiVjjS- b.tb ti: go i:, tjO: tjo: l)o(o- hi; op ni. 
'de-bnie- 'aAiMarho 'hhn:b l 3 [if 4 'ta; gacQ;. Aniiiie- ntto n: houiine 
opno: ' 5 .iton 'cTboif dio:. pi:cTho: 'b«:r3j3 ti hboiifln he ao:th u ga, 
Aor iLs li3|o 'bi:ne- tn'r.il op'ni: 'ejAililar u tQ:r is bo: ult^ri. 

hsWko' ruci;ia'ua: tti do-'noime^ sii;rag hk ba 11: bmx. 

LUrr^l rmi.afo/iot.,^Nsrt]icrn Wind and Sun tbis afifair upon baving- 
quarrelled continuoil were, that» wo two-nmong wbo much strong is , thia- 
mueb-m warm sh^t worn one traveller thal-aido baving-oome camo-out. 
Tbsy-two-among this wna-settled, that who tmvoUer-from first ah set 
Imving-cauBcd-to-renw^'o may-take, bi^indcsd much strong consiUemi 
will-KO TbIs ui«n Nortbem Wind full strength of with to-ldow begon, 
but she as sa blowing wont, so ao that traveller self-of body^n abDet>to 
much wrapping wont. End-at Northern Wind-by self-of attem,>t having- 
let-go waa-given. After (- then} Sun abarpness of with mo, and that 
travellor-by quickly aelf-of abeet having-removed was-put-off. 'That 
through Northern Wind-to to-atknowledge loll, that two-aoiong Sun- 
ind^od Biting 1^. 


BCARWARI 

(CllUHU Oft HHAlKHiVWATl DIALKCTJ 

l.y Mr. Kh.lian, M.A., B.U Hnmater.at.I.Lw, Cttentia 

Higli Gourl, Mitl rtUtl hj L'liJmiliprJiiyi'l khftitaiiK It.A. 

Marwari is a dial«t of the Uajaathani tlroup. There is very Uttl» 
litemry enitnre in it, High Ifmdi being in common uae among its 
uppak^TH. 

Houuda mainly ns in Hindi—only tbo cerebrals nre stronger, h is a 
very weak Bound, nnd is easily droptied. S is a pabtalijwf s. 

ntta'ri: lio'<od: 3:r ‘sn:r3H o:iiasri: niS '5 'ba;t ho 
tba-. hi 'kiinaomS 'boSSi; fioir bu. ilnsmS g.vrom ’ejAddar otJO ja: 
'ntthina elk gott'ri: 'a: nihljo:. n'nQ-niS jo: 'tAj (b)o;i: hi go; 'piejli 
po:t n jgalt n t«:il: 'ijAddsr nt'roij leigo:, boi'ii Wi: goiroam 
gau'gjo BQiisogo-. pha'.r utta'ri: pu:r?t 'go;ra3 gains loggi:. 


£i;N'l'ri Kt^JliAR CKATTEKJJ^ 


iga 


pATj git’ni:i:’I jq: iit'no:j: 'bo: gottn: oipki: '^Adilsrao kajth'i 

'o:rto; gsjoJ, 'seilmS utts’ri: h3'w:t ^Kjta: '^o:r di:. g.\d 'sti:raj 5 
gArmo;'i:lo^a th ^AiDik utjb'jo:, 5;r tn'rAHt 'bo: gottrl: ffipkk'^Addor 
u'tair di:. '3 'karsf^ utts'ri: hs'«]:ii3 mon'no: po'rjo: ki 'u (io'niia:iii5 
'bessi 'jp:PBCi:ii ho, 

LUetal — Nortlurm Wind and Sun thcmwlvea-ofaniongthis 

a(!air of dispute ha ving-done tontinuod were, that whom-in murh stfengti 
is. Tliia-Ritich-ln warm sheet having-worn Uint-placc one Imvellor 
hftviiig-come camc-out. Them among thin agreement wm that who firat 
occafllon that traveller from sheet having-eAtiaod-to-remove will-take, he- 
indeod much strong coi^aidored will-gn. Then Northern Wind full streiigth- 
to-blow began, but as-much-even she blew, ao-much-even that 
traveller self-of sOiwt-to having-tightened vroaiing went. End-at Nortbem 
Wind (iflj.) attempt having-iet-go was-giveu. Then Sun warmtli-of 
rntb having-Bbofti! rose, and quickly that traveller (V«a.) aheet 

having-reraovfid waa-given. This mason Northern Wind-to to-acknow- 
lodge fell that those two-among Sun much strong U. 


WfiSTBBW FAN/ABI 
(MULTANI DtALECTi 

Translated and read by Prof. Kar™ (Caravan fjahl, TJ.Se., of Muir Coilefie 

All»liaUi;l. 

Them is no literary culture of any Western Panjabi dUlc t tlrn 
apeakera employing Hindustani (Hindi or Urtiul, and ilr. Balii’a pro¬ 
nunciation IS fujsaibly Bffm:ted by that of Hindustani. 

Siress as in Hindoslani, 

p.vrl«t di: «QL le: surafj’ apja ^iecla Upde: pj„ h.vnn ke kerho: 
nnth)(l: .Jhe:r trAkfa: he:, itle vicfjB hikk rQ:(L)i' qvram 

c7o:ga: ^:ljo ho:e: kmlii oja;. iiu(h)a;ne e: F»ala; ki:ta: ke fierba- 
rt!;(h) :-da c7o:ga: U^ho: .jeae;, u(h)o: unfbMi ,sicr7d: ahe:r trak™' 
iwincheawBi. ssodo p,^rl«t.di: mi: wpija: aara go:r ia:ke ohiil i<’ 
,ur jsilti: J3o:r-di: 9hu)ldi: hai. rd:[l.)i: ntti: gjmda: wpya: |□:9ri: 
Apuc: utto: «nsle:t gbinda: Imi : Anticejo pArlot-di: mi:.ne: AaL* 
kArno. gbo-r ijittc:. mnto Btirojj* dho;r g.irriji: nfi;l ^Aniksys lAdga:, 
to: rti;(li)i:no: fih.W Appd: c7o:gQ: IqLo: raUcgl I; tord- inrb^t-di' 
voikii; mAnna: pco: ke dubtl: Tsic^il: aura/s* 'lSie:r trikra he- ^ ^ ^ 

A/frmf rmi,sh„iW.-.Meuntain.of Wind and Sim tficmselviLt l^^tween 
striving it.may.fall am (3 = were disputing) that who them between 
much strong is This-nmch hutween one tmvetkr warm cloak worn been 
near came. The.n-hy tbs agreement waB-made that who travo'iru" 
cl^khaving-niade-to^emovo gives, he-.ven them between much s mug 

wlTb,” “ iAZlrr*"' ‘ 

i> M^mahe ha\ mg-lot-go was-given. Then Sun much 
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warmth with to-sliiiio began, and travallor-by quickly setf-of cloak haying- 
takon-o If was-th row n, This way* by JTauntain'of Wind-for to-acknowlwlgo 
it-foll that two-peiTiona botwcon Sun nmch atrong ia. 

SINDBI 

Tiunttatcil bv Mr- Shyaiil'iu E*Bnniti|and Viwwani. JI.A. (of HBidawliaJ-Sindllil. 
Into I'lofessor in the St. Raul =, CalUwlnl Miasieu Ooll<^*, CalcutU. wbo nlao 

m thfl tramnii^Sl^tlon. 

h\ .1'. g’ are the iitMiuliar Sindhi Bounds wbicb are miulc with the 
aimnluiiwua cloanre of tba glottis, and hate tho characterigtic hollow 
U 'i. V rptrolies sounds- J Lh n 3troii(jly fncative j- 

H is the Arabic'WH. ’■ are ahrtoat inaudible. , , , 

uttArafte' lia'wQ- ai 'iKiu/me: pee' tak ra:r kaxo, to 

inAn'choun 'ke:r' ts.v'dhiik* M-ci:dho. 'BAhle hikro: moaQrfor. 
'fthbkbe: gtroni 'cforuo: pol.e’rjol" bo:, kVoyharn dtjo:. 

iiii'hsn:'' 'i»a:ii‘'me: |liAh3'ra:u Iiajo. ta 'kot iwlie’ri: ino'eaiforTiha: 
'3o aoi Lvbo'ro rndo, so: b’eikhQ: WA'dhiik* 'd'a:dbo som gliAu me: indo. 
nlUr- 'iiAhnjSe 'a.vhh 'to:k3t'Ba; Ug’Ao" Km; k.txo. pAC 13« 
wA'dltiik* pjo Is'g’c. tiS mu soifor" i 9 .i'dbi:k Bo:'glioi®ia: 1“^'* 

b'A'dbe, a'sor’ ntt;Ar’ 'pAhngi: ko:'M ^ho'il'e d'i'ni'- sjlp 

aiiiikotj' lo'g o:. .vi hiko’dAin ino'sarfora '4o;ao: lQ:be cJhA.J’ jo. 
Al 'tAbkore iiEt.tre boWklie K^o:! thi' ko'hii:! kor’tjo pjo. to 
khdru/ 'fiijjy TJAMhi:!:' 'ira:dho- 

XiVerifl rrtiHalofioH.- Xortli-of Wind and Siin-by seli-amid il-falls 
i^prog amillMry) dLsputc waa done (3=di9pute was taking place), that 
OHt-o(-thom who much strong. Tliat-at one traveller, wliotn to warni cloak 
wrapped was, liaving-conia pn-*wr was (3 = lia]>penod to pas-s by). Them- 
bv aelf-araiil agreonicnt waa mado, that who anyoue (2 = whoever) fimt at 
traVftUar-lroin cloak wilbget letnovoil. he twodrem much atratig uuder- 
alanding in wdll-1>c. Norther self-ot all might-with to hlow cominonccmont 
made. But aa-m«ch much fell may*bbw {blows) (2=was blowiiig),flo-much 
tTuvclIer much dosenaas wUh cloak fell maybind (buida) (2 = waa 
tightening). Knd at Norther-by aelt-of attempt having-iet-go was-giveii. 
Then Sun w‘arnith*with to-shine begun; and one-breath ( = imriietliatoly) 
traveller bv cloak lia«ng*put-ofI was romoved. And therefore North*of 
Wind-tor obliged !iaviug-f>eeu acknowledgment to-niake it-fell, that 
froni'liiin Sun lunch strong, 

&UJAB.ATI 
tPARSI IIIAbECTi 

TrBOsUiod and read % l>r. 1. J- S. TaraporewalB. I'hlx iWUreburg), 

t-rofesaor of Conipciraiivo Pldtology iu the L lorerwiy of tak-ett*, 

ij ie more oheolar than retrodex: the same can be said of % d also. 

r is a flap sound. .. 

iit'tATiiQ 'pAwan Auc 'su 'SACefe tok’rQ:r ^u li. ke b« md kory 
iwMhaifo Boraw^r, 'tellfl: ek iau’sQ;tor, jje 'g.trem kep'rarma 
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to "a t&L lo-go. lien k^j'bi,i:l th^'ja^ Ike "a;j iiifci'sa:fer 
l^a^se lo no "dAglo 'ko:] ni"ra:tJe, te wMha^re j^m wr 
laLre nt'tArna 'pAi^ne ixil(i:na inir^- '^j5i>:rtbi 'fukw 

^s^'ilba^re *|Jo:Hbi te lcikjo\ tEinteiii te iiinWi^re [«la:ni 
CURIOS te \lAglo ^3llUa:r& *\nl{ wfc'|o:ljOi ise S3r"ifla:lci lUlAtna 

"pAiMae |to'La-ni ko'Je’f 'pA^fci ntizkbi. lazrihv^bi 'sii roj^ [fbAV^ 
'|5i>:rLhi prykaj^a in£l\ljri, m tho'"rQ^S -iwiAtiufl |»la jiia'i»o:r9ra 

iKilaibO "ilAgb *k<i ii iia-kbje. ne la:re nt'tAma pAis^nno ks'fau;! 

kAt«u pAri^it ke liE ma 'auTSg ws\llia:rt nto. 

Literal Tmmktlion. —Notth-ol V\ md and Sun ninidAt i;liR|yute was-g<jin:y, 
tkat two-aniid itfbo mere strung. Thau one truvollisrp who wurm olothdn 
wTapjiud W'aig, he liaving-coine hogan (2 — came alotig). Two persona 
agreoiueut lyecame^ that that traveller from Jio-of (hitt) cloak who anyone 
(2=^ whoever) roay-caufio-to-take-olT^ he more eiroiig niuy-he-couwtcd. 
Tfien XorUi-oi ^Mud-by selJ-of full lorce-iiith todduw it-wDa-hegurip but 
afl-aa luoro force-with he blow, bo-ho tbftfc travoller-hv gelF-of aidc^und- 
.Hide that cloak more tight was fold<!dp and Imt nccount-in (2 = at 
last) Korth'oi Wind-by self-of attempt aljaudoned was-dropped. Tlieu- 
after Siin-by much «trengt^li-with to-shiiie il-woa-begitn* and short-even 
timedu that travoller-by self-of cloak having-reutovoi] was-droppcd. And 
then North of Ulnd-by agrceiueut (nckttowlcdgtnent) to-mako it-foll, 
that two-amid Sun uioro strong was. 


Bf Alt AT HI 

and raoil by Pandit SitAtum Xa^Ahan ^hMn Shciide, of Pooiiii^ 
lA-eturer in S^uMkrit eii ihe Univenitv of raJoatEn. 

^ (h UP? ussibilfltwl wiuuda, ^ J i; | f kk true n-troBei( saiinile, 
r is d«vc1oiKd from ntt i bier vocal ij, imd is n lijip-souml, as in other 

Indo-Aryaii langimges- 

V iH an o pronminKid with gprcEui lipR. imd it ia the ^farathi anhstituta 
for ordinary Indian a. 

^Biirrj^ op'Jjq mgd^dhje ^hhazijdst bote: klr. 



^+ - Jljano laQlor 

^o:f dj5VM^?Ba adhik ho'u: lagla, 'tvsi.Tsa to proWfl 
Op'li; godL'ri: op'ljQ 'blio:i»iI aMhik gav',Ja;|rj Iq^Jq- sjr'lcfc 
njaHi «o'iu nc prs'jvtti: kvr'yia-^ dilc:. n^intYr '«n-rr Qu'lja 

sliW pra'khyr ho'S: lajlo., i>r.iW:Jjcnc Qj>'lk 

go-db ri: du:rphcku:ii dili:, 3 Jo; riiiite wa'ji,:, ka'i,,,-! kTmc'hha ci 
pvrlG ki:. dn'gba^m^i'dbjG 'flu:rf s'dhik bvl^a-n. ^ 

Literal TraM.. Xnrtb-«f Wind and Sun thom«„lvaa 
.hHjiutin^ were that, thennwlvua anud^t nmeh Btronj- who. That-tinm-in 
ow travoUcr blankflt having-wrapjHfd poifig was. %-theni this was^ 
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flcroDd tLiit, who anv-one (2 = whMvor) travclkr-froiu sfllf-of blanket 
b«viiip 4 lirfwa-o[! to-givo-for (•2=tc liava 

be niaeli rtront! will-g« ( - will be). Thoii Wind «,-hiBtl.i.g-w,th 

( - vvitli greatest fo«e> to-blow^ began. Wind-oi force aa-mach-as-miich 
nmeb tfi-lrt! began, so-mijcli-so-iiiiieli that trflveller eoU-of blanket 
Bclf-et sides niueli to-tifiLten began. Conaequenc^end-in Wiiid-bj- 
attempt ta-mako-of ha^-ing-abandonoil was-pvt-n, 'Hieii bun wlf^t 
^varmth-witb axr^ve fierce to-be began. Even-then traveller*by 
sclf-of blnnbat fnr baving-thrown waa-gSvan. This any-by \\ind-for 
acknowledgment to-niake fate befell that, two-amidat Sun iivueti strong, 

TELUGU 

(COLLOQUIAL) 

Tra.ialat«l and read hy Mr. .Te»inalafiwlda Satvauamvafla PoTitttlo, of 
Rajnbinondry, Studsnt itt Cnlcutla, 

The Plosivea have a slight aepiraaon. .1 final syllable at tbe end of 
a breath-group not finishing a sentence line a rising [sitcb; otberwiee tiiero 

MAina to iic no accent nation. £ is a iwlataliwif . 

nttarotm-gadini anirjuijiinna i9d:lla;llo: b.tli>ii.vine«nr,Jt>m 

^Pdiulsnkiiusmmdsga:, ^stfe^ni perlctokcHu toiukknni do:ro:ij^io«a:d- 
Dkg-l-Aatdii- ^lli do:re:i»««a:yt)i ^stL'Ji koHna mojtamotlot'Siwlii 
li^ikoneUt'i c7e-.6ta:do:. re(j.b:flOMik,tnnO bAbin-tmOM^-lnni 

vntiko;v>(i:l3ni ™ppLi(bl3c7e^ukunito:tii. *vppudn utt.trapn-g^adi lAiia 
bUmmik^di ,i:c7onii, kG:ni gadi jekko^s^ga: ^Kcl.nok^Wi, dQ:mLpo:- 
^tscpdu ^:di koHnu t^ntin w-irinto dAggiraga: l^ut(sl*eltab.innQ:,ln. 
clUlAc7l.5ATOki nU.tr3pa-g<idi Una i>ToiAtnti:nm mOLiu«^:«.nu. Appmja 
smriudn ti:|b,.it]ga: prokoisintsoga:, ^ftone dG:|^:,ior«^t,l,i 
kortnii ti: 5 e: 5 a;dii. An^mto iituraiiugadi, w:|lLddArlo: snirjudo. 

bAlom AinOfla:«l3n i ^ppukoisAloiiflAccJenii, 

/A/crd rm,^*fof.o,..-Xortbem-Wind-and Sun-aiid tl.cy-nmong who 

stTong-rerson-bating-said f = es a strong one) .heputo-baving-tHken 
(bmiffbt)-l.aving-beoii-while { - while they wen- disimtmg among thom- 
solvesl warm big-“ci>at*' to-wear-liaving-t«ken (^ baving worn, 
ffffxL) ro 3 d-in-hft-that.poM one canie-bo. They roail-m-bo-that-goea 
frt«) his '‘coat " ia«.) flrtf who having removed-take-bke 

.^ L to cati,.o to remove) will-make-whoovcr. be eeeond-(other)-i.erKm- 
than stromr-l^rson-heving-aaid think-rna.t-bavmg-eaid (^ea) 
to.do-took-tl.ongl.t).thoy. Then Northern-U md eell-of strength-all 
biosr-it blit Wind the-more boving-blown-iiiuch, road-m-be that-goca 
liw “coat”(««) the-niore closely to-wrap-miiiid-took-be 

(.cjf«i«). L,«t-at (c^p/<af.c) Northern-Wind «.lf-of endeavour (a«.) 
sto,i,ied-it. Then Sun excessively ebining-while, immediately toad-m-he- 
tliat-Koee hi* “ coat{<!«,) took-oH-he, Therefore Nortbem-Wmd 
tliov-two-imrsoiis-nniong Sun-indeerl strong-perooii-lmving-^id ( = as) 
agi;! 0 -Uke having-wiehed-( - miist)-ea»re ( - was kninl to opce). 
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XAITNAIIA (CANARE3£) 
iUOLIjOQUlALJ 

Trukiulmted »i)il r««d by Mr. RAiu4ni}a FuLtArAjn Ur», ft,A,, gf My»r» CilV, 
Student iq Iba Unirtnily of CWfulta. 

Tlio Stops Iiavo n slifiht aapimtton. The rorebrals arc true rotrollox 
MunrU. fis a rather low sound. Stress is mostly on the root ay liable, 
which is initial; the final vowel in a breatU>group ia pronounred at a hiflh 
Ititub, and la slightly prolonged, b is voiced, 

iittaioga:lijii uiattu sirrjann tAiiimallS jam bfx^n bAlwantercndu 
W7M:do«tndiittidd3ru. orgo flobla praja:t,iloni, taM,ns:h twndii 
itdoonogljoium ha:kiko^,dti bandsmi. jam tnMt iJr^ja^yikana 
jAnno niliioAggijouan tegtHlHbiduwharge ina;iJ|iittQ;ro:, .vwru: hec^ti 
IjAliJiliorendti, Aworu isoppjhoudfrii. iiAtilom nttAiotla:1ija L\!?aa‘qi 
b.:s.h.. a:asre proja^Miton.i, otlAr^gailijn jcjp, y^raiqi bi:siio:, aft'a 
g.vUija:g( t.vnno niliioAggtjonnn tAiiiio sutto aidtihoyrlanii, hoticqo 
nttArsgabju tAmi» projAtriooinna bitHtn, snirjflnu andn^- 

hQ;gc had^na. tAkkJovooe i^rejaMikem. tAnn, niluw.^I,gljonnn 

eged,ihak.LiU.-»rat. b.:ge tUUrogdilij,,. A^ribb;jrAiii s..;rj„ui hecc7n 
rjALi^.^ciiantMiJii TSopp]kaljaibe ha:jitu+ ^ 

rr^,»;ot^.-yorth-\Vi,id and San self-among who inora 
^ di^PHlc^leing^were-tligy, Tl.oii one travellor 

Tl d!T {««.) bavinp.,on,oved-havingdett-.so 


that-niucb firmly self-ofioiig-coat (a«> scif.of 

.un warmly shono-he, Imtnediatoly traveller self-of long^coat (!L 1 

hiiving-rameved.l,aving-thrawn-gave.up-Iic. So Xorth-Uind tb«e!r 

perttons-among San more stroiig-having-aaid f — ani bavini airK^-lT^ 
take-it-won-wanted (=s had to agree). f-^greed-to- 

Tamil 

“ - - ... .1.. 

sonnds, oeciirring only ns i,t(i) and ndi Thn i J’ f ™ *'veolar 
the rolled «traBe. r;a«d the oii;,arj ***'"^;; 

ns the interdental n, mid the ordiaarv alveolar i> ic v “f 

transcriber finding it diaiciilt to dhtinint' k *i ’ ^ indicated, the 

t, h often aspirated (th-, hh-, ?tlh. -kkh 1 ft ^ importanw. 

lil«. wiib proUbly advanceri tongue jioeition. imronndcd 
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Knunciiition very nkinJ- Root-jyllal>les, generally initial, bear tbn 
atre&S, 

■®.v<JegQ:ltium «n:ig»hiim jo:r kUswin jciMliiu lArkkittra 

bou^’^bkAijil, isorH prajQ:oi Jiriftiu 'et'iip^niajns 190 : r ui|Aijeit tAritttu 
k)iov‘bu AWflMiie: laAniJojn. a nOa ptojo:yijininJAija mlAijoi jarr maOoliI 
jciluikkuHtbaiM Ji;j«ikkira:no.‘. A-oone: fifAnda bAlsisom jenok kAnuda 
^ iini, j enOj 1 ti xv-oarg a] a aiii in sCUt luk koyilo; rgaj. pi ragm ^5A<lagG: tii ui 

UnnWAija ««H?w bAlatW'u Aijikkat to.iaogiiia;n. a:oQ:\ jewoalAisiu 
djostijorga Aiiikkap |.rajAttaiiittc:no:r -Aia^alaflikkAiswala^iu prajO:pijnm 
t,Aii«»jAiieid5Q:stija:ga [iiii;i^ikkDi;Lja:n> mndi'Sil UAiJagoitliui ATsaumJ-Aija 
prapttanattoi wilta:”. piragn flurrjeii IxAdniiijAiia wppattei wp 

•«>iUo:n. AppoJii&e: praia;vij"iii lAntimbiiia po;r«Aijci 
qtgAijinQ:! i 5 AilagQ:ttjiu ATsargalini'aaril siurjano; inikka bAlawarn jena 
'iHppukkonntnbadi dKrnflaO'LU. 

Litrtdl rniiisfciiioH —Sortli-Wind-arid Sun-and who much fitrongbaTi-uig* 
wjd( =ao) hfl^g-dispnteil hawitg-takon-being-At (2 = while they were 
continuing to diaputa], one travellor Uttlo-that hoMhat-was (2 waim) 
one cloth (occ.) having-worn having-taken that-way-even camo-he. 
Thnt travellor-of cloth (acOx) who first-at tbat-will-remove according 
taiiBO-to-do-liq-inayho, him-ovgn gCKHlIly atrong to-say ( = ao) to-conaider 
it-is-nocesajiry (2 = must consider), hating-said { = that) they haiing- 
agreed look-thoy (3 = tlmy agreod). x\ftor ( = then) Sorth-Wind aolf-of 
whole fltreugth-with to-blow hogun-ho, Tliat-which-bocaiuo-ii ( = but) 
what-moaaure much-to-beconic ( = cxcosaivoly) to-blow attompted-he- 
indeed, that-measure-to-that-measure traveHor-alBO mH cloth (o«i.) 
inuch-to-become having-wropiifld took-hc. End-at North-Wind hc-of 
attempt (««:.} having-left left he. After Sun self-of heat (b«.) out lett-he 
<2 t:= gave out). Tbat-tiine-oven ( = then) trsveUer-alBo aelE-of cloak 
(are.) ba^-ing-romoved left-ho. By-tho-becomiag-oven (z= tliorefore) 
North-Wind tbey-two-iiorK>iis-iimoug Suu-evon teo-niuch ( = morB> 
strong to-myE^iio) that-will-take-to-agrec-according bappened-it t^aa 

(or the North-Wind, it was to agree that, ote,). 

HAlxAtALAH 

TranBinte^l and read by Mr, ChittUF Telakkat Xarayati* Silcnon, B.A.. of 

Cochin, Malabar, ttevissd with the help of Mr. batahms|Siraet A. Rnvi- 

vfirSMA in LflJuioiiL 

Koun<b much in Tamil. Distinction between tbe " palatar' and 
alveolar r-aounda, atkI Wtweeii the alveolar and the interdental n-souaJfi, 
have not been indicateJ. th in Atbikam is proUbly an unvoiced d + b. 
Strei^ os in Tarnilr 

vAt^kkon fcattiini anirj^nuni tAnimil o.:iti!03 Athilom heloipti.ii 
jeiins Urkkic^a kovdirikkinibob isorit wiiija:Urakka:r3n cJu'diiHj 
kupjKi:j^isfiiin tliAricefo AUtte iS’^^nnn. a:rofU.tten a. iM4ijo.ttrokk(irr3iie 
temte [le^bAttilninns kiippO’jsiD jei.lnppikkutintnso:, mAt|s>^nekQ.l 

bel^isain aiocniio i3icja;rikk»ii9menn3 atssf sAiuin^dic^u. pinne 

VfJL II l-AliT II. ' 
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^sAt^kkan kotto tanto jAkti mniuv^um i(t3 «i:/i. jc^nna:! x\t3 
toilam Athik^Tu x\ttratto:|ani va!ija;Ltrakha:Faii tocta kuppaijalte 

iIc:baUil niurnge minji. w<Jlu-oil 'OAtakksn kotia tan^ JrAiuam 
kAli 3 «. 5 jjipti. sii:rjan ^tt:0ofje: prakarjikknk-vjiini iit 3 iiD:Lviii]e 

Qaj[iQ:ttrakka[ran icinfe knpinijattH!} jetJukkukAjuni cjtj'du, Atukotn.la 

xWarlruiHnliim su;fiana:y3 Athikain belawim jonna ^sApkkan 

koitina sAinniaclikke^iJi iSAnDii. 

Literal Transhilion. —Northern WinJ-and Sun-and self-ainong who-id 
much strong having-said {=a8) boving-disputod hn^-ing-uken-lM'iiig- 
wyio (2 ^ whilo they were continuing to dispute), one way-faror wann 
rliMk-and having-v:orn that-^place (=there)caTiic. WhMver that wAT*faror 
(flcc.) his bodydrom cloak hai'ing-cau£ed-to-T«niore-who, ho other-tban 
Btroiig is-that coiisidor-ahould'tbat they consented, Then Northern 
Wind his strength wholo-ond having-pnt’ bles'. Kut that wbftt-ineasuro 
much blcu-mByho, so-tnuch-measure way-fater his cloak (occ,) bodv- 
upon closely folded. I,ast-at Northern Wind hjs labour hand loft ( = loft 
ofi), Aftortiar^ Sun warmly having-shone-and immo^Jiatelv way-larcr 
hia cloak (<«c.) having-iomoved-and did, That*with ( 1 therefore) 
tliey-two-parsona-among-and having-placed Sun-ia much strong liaving- 
aaid ( =aa) North-wind-to liaving-agtccd it-came. 


SINHALESE 

(COLLOQUIAL) 

TmniWl aatl read V.y Swattii Ratnhutwolla Ssddhirths, SiaitFAvisaMda, 

^ ■“ Tali sad 

jn tliA L mi«ri]U- xkt Calcttlta* 

p^, t;i: k-, and r have a alight aspimtiou, 5 is a ver>' short 4i>und. 
nturtthubogAt sn:rgjoja;t Aterc; e:denna;gen kA-Bnrn ^sadm bale- 
k,j<. ^^:dojAk una:. etokot.m^ mJn.roddAk pcro^c^gAt 
ni.Ajpjek o:w, ctendi: a:iloDnq;gan pAbniuko(n mAgijaige; poro^inais 
AhAkkor^tnto pulu^Au ckkono: ^Jije hAbaAmtLSnj^^ ^ Jo 
pihgAnfo ekoogouna. etoadi: nturuhubgga pnlu^AT. a,ktiien 
hAmanp pAtAggAtta:. jininwt ejci; tAdia hAmano hAaiAnta nnoiht 
wl„o lAda karo kor, reddo iwrA^ OvZ- J ^ a 

l»b>l.>w p.vk.ogAtu,:. por™.™, “,hxkMs9xt“' 

warm-cloth-ono having.covered tLvelli Thcn-vcrily 

uccording-to to^accept one-hod v-wero f _ 
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having-dona clolb having-wrappod-toolt ( = w™pl»d). Lftst-at North- 
Wind attompi; (endfsavour) not having-dono hand-gavc-up ( — desisted). 
Then Sun warm-having l«on (warmly) to-shine began- Then-venly 
traveller-also cloak away took. Then tliat-two-ol Sun much strong 
according-to North-Wind-to to-accept accomplUhed was. 

The above transcription hmt been revised with the help of Mr. II. S- 
Perera of the University College, Lomlhn, the joint author, with 
Mr Daniel Jones, of ^ Cofl«ii«‘a( Sinholeia fltader (Manchester 
Univertilv Press. 1910), which bus a valnable introduction on the 
sounds of Sinhalese. In that work a has been used for both fl and a as 

language of the above translation has one or two literary worda. 
V translation of the same fable, entirely in thecolloqoial. by Mr. Perem, 
has since been published, in phonetic transcription, in the JbijnmJ of (Ac 
Bottol Aiiatic Saeietif (“ A Spocimen of CoUotiuial fimbalese , by U- >• 
Perera and Daniel Jones. JRAS. for April 1021, pp. 209-10). 







THE OF THE KCHDS 


Bv G, B, Dbivkr, Magdalen Coliiigtj, Oxlord 

V MONGST the Kiirfla there ifl found a coTiaiderable vaTletj- of 
religions, which has caused tinlavoutablo observers to regard 
tUent as idoiatioua.‘ Not only are the Christ iaiis of several domiiin- 
tions represented among them, but also the Muslima, who foitn the 
predominant laifiaA or creed among the peoples of KurdistAn *; in 
addition to these there are several less linfKirtant sects, of which by 
far the most inipoitaiit are the Qizilbilsh and the YaKidi Kiiola. 

Of the Christian sects in Kun,Iist4n there are three, the Jacobites, 
the Armeniaiis, and the Ncatorians- Of these the Atraeniana are 
most imiKirtant in the north, where Kurdistan end jUmeiiia adjoin 
one another. The Armenians arc divided into two parties ; the 
uniate Armeniana are those wlio are in communion with the Koman 
Church, while tlioae who refuse to acknowledge the sitpremacy of the 
Pope constitute tiie noa^uniate church. But few Kurds belong to 
either the Armenian or the Jacobite {'hnreh. It is the Kestotiaii 
branch wliich embraces the largest nuiiibcr of Kurds ] the Neatorians 
and the Kurils are mtially closely related tlirongb inter-marria^, 
and. when a Kurd adopts Christianity, it is to the Chureh of Xestorius 
that be usually turns; further, though inter-marriage between Sunni 
.Muslims and Christiana of any sect is discountenanced, it is by no 
means uncommon at the present day for a Kurd to court a Xestorian 
girl and take her to wife.® But the dominant religion throughout 
the country is naturally Islam, the religion of a long succession of 
cenquerom anil of all the suTtounfling races witli whom the Kurd 
cornea into closest contact; but it is often a form of Islam con- 
taminatwl by [lagnn siipcstitions and strange rit^ many of which 
are said to have points of resemblance with ^rriastriamsm. Buddhism, 
and other heathen cults. These cortui)tinu.s grafted on to the religion 


1 Ibn ul AHJf C«IU ctivm M««ira-fii, " ar "IdoUlerB'’ (AVwiV. 

^TIid altuude of tho KunI* lowsnds .Tudo!*lii is unoetlain ; for, vhercu llrt 
Tntmud forlrida tl«! sdmipwiDn of Knnlish r™cl; tes Jw, i, 6 i BbU. 

MmHiAU llte Anih travelkr and goDgtBpiwr, Is wud to hoTO rcewdcd tl«l 
“.TewV Brt Often foiiurl oltionS lh*m ' (.\t Aosirl, p. 19). 

• It is siiiil tint 5l»Jt‘9ai found Kutda who pror«*Mil Christuuiuy iii Die tenili 
CtuLury (Al-Ananrl, A’pri'AtuCwr/'.^Ar, p. 19). 
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of Islam, however, await fulln^r ioveatigation by an inquirer familiar 
with every branch of that creed. It should be added that those 
Kurds who are Musltnia are almost entirely Sunni or orthodox Muslims, 
and this jiartly heijs to explain tlieir hostility to the Persians, who ate 
notorious lor their ,^i‘i leanings.* 

But it is not here the place to ex^dain the tenets of such well- 
known creeds as Cbruitianity or Tsidm, but to give some aecoiint of 
‘‘certain religions more or less peculiar to the Kurds.* Of these there 
fire three, that of the Qizilba^, the BabT, and the VazidJ, the last 
being not only the most peculiar but by far the most important of the 
lesser faiths professed by the Kurds. 

The word Qiztlb^ originally meant “ red head ” and was 
applied to certain ^i*i Persiana, who lived on the Turkish frontier 
near Adharbaijiin and many of whom have settled in Asia iMinor 
in the neighbourhood of Angora and elsewhere, from the red caps 
which they always wore. But the religion of the modem Qtzilbn^. 
who are said to ntimber 45,000 pemons, hears now but little resemblance 
to the Shll faith ond has become, under the iiilltiencc of the Kurds, 
nothing but a very degraded superstition. They womhip a large 
black dog, in which they see the image of the divmitr. and seem 
entirely ignorant of any definite doctrines or religioiis practices. 
Once a year they unite in an isolated spot to cdcbiate & ceremony 
which leaves far behind in its shameless rites those of the oriental 
Bona Dea at Rome. There, after prayers noteworthy only for 
rovoltmg cynicism and an bvoeation of the deity of fecundity, the 
lights are extinguished and the sexes intermingle without regiitd to 
ap or the tics of kinship. Tlioy have no legal existence in the Turkish 
bmpire, and tbeir scandalous rites enjoy only a secret indulgence. 
They avow no btlic^fs. but fhov __ , , * , 


They avow no beliefs, but they alwaj-agtxx theni'selvcs out for orthcaiox 

Mii^ihms, tbit they may enjoy the civil rights permitted to the 
adherentfl of that religion, 

, Jr ’ r" “* 1845 

by Mirza All Muliamtirnd of Sblmz. who was himself put to death at 

rtol Sabditi himstU, st’Jei«t f” pwe«l> if 

of Cliri.sti*„ ptiysicisos . tlie of 1™"' 

omployo*! by Alvabt ia /or„X Ld 

yf tbs iitcne imnily at UrfnK »» i IM 1 i who Hnrofll bnotlivr braiieh 

lo, iun 1, KaHiaUn,” in tha Jairwat 
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Tabriz by tko orders of the Penaian Oovemment, the execution being 
carried out by a company of §bi<]aqi Kurds; but the movement was 
carried on by a succession of devotetl adherents of the Bab and oow 
has its headquarters at *Akka in Syria. The Bnbi dispute the 
authcntLcLty of the Qur’an and as a consefjucnce reject all the teaching 
derivetl from the commentaries upon it. They have replaced it by 
an enormous ina-ss of writings, so imsystematioilly arranged that their 
teaching on many points m very obscure. Tbey refuse to acknowledge 
the nuthoritj' of the in«fM in religious matters but accept the inission 
of the pniphet i f"' ^hey claim that 

the traditions have fjeeu alteretl and comipted with the course ijf 
time and that Hie mufM is but the usurper, so to say, of the divine 
law. They are charge*! with comuiuniam and even with preaching 
the promiscuous use of women, but probably falsely. They bcUeve 
in a kind of ttansmigratioii of souU: a Babi who dies to-day m 
the tnie faith rests for several daya in an intermediate stage, ndien his 
soul enters tho body of another Bdbl, who is at ooce, as it were, 
iilentilittl with the dead man. Tluinka to this doctrine, the BabS 
Is immortal ; death Is only an absence of short duration before the 
opening of another life. Thia trai^migration is traced very far bltek. 
the sonl of each chief being regarded as that of some f mdrti or legendary 
hero of the ,Sbi‘i faith. The number of the adherenta of this creed in 
Kurdistan Is said not to exceed 5,000 souls, who inhabit chiefiy the 
xnllages of the Hakkiti country between Basb QaPah and Katur 
near the Turco-Persian frontier. Their chiefs exact implicit obedience 
from their followers ami an iuviolatc pledge of secrecy in rugarf to 
their religious practices, and in return receive as implicit an obedience 
as did once the of the Mountain. ^ 

There are also a few whole tribes which worship the trees of the 
forest and have altars formed of rude blocks of stone, like dolmens 
or menhirs, in the secret recesses of their country; these people arc 
probably to be identified with the UtA Kurds, who ai« dispersed 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Of the Yazidi Kunla it i» almost inipos.->iblc to estimate the 
uumbcm, for they are found scattered throughout Kurdistan from 
northeni S-vTia to the Persian frontier, though the great bulk of them 
are naturally settled on the Jabal Sinjar and round the religious centre 
of their race, the shruie of the Shaikh ‘Adi, near the village of Al- 
Qawi^’i Gilbert, however, in the above^quoted work,‘ suggests 30,000 

1 c;Hlb£!rtp op. tU., p. 
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in round numijen!, and Jacob e^^timated that the total number of the 
Yazidi on tbe Jabal Siiij5f alone is about 8,000 or 10,000 petaona.^ 

The origin of this fleet is burfed in profiiimd obscurity. Hammer- 
Purg^tall Bceinfl to regard them aa the descendants of the old MardI 
whom Strabo and others mention;» the JIardi were an old Persian 
ee^ who worshipped the principle of evil and from them the historian 
thinks that the Yazidi inherited their devil-worship just as lie wmjld 
derive the sun-worship of a small sect called the gbanisi, who live 
near Manlln, from the ancient Sabaeaits* It is, at any rate, certain 
that their religion is centred round the shribe of a saint whose name 
is the Shaikh The Arabic Iiistorianfl * relate that the Sliaikh 

was bom at Bait Far in the district of Ba'albukk, and that he migrated 
to the country of the Hatkiiri. where he gave himself up to a life of 
extraordinary ascetieittm and is beUeved even to have performed 
miracles. There he lived till the age of ninety years and died iti 
A,T). lieo or l!6'2. Beyond the fact that his faniilv is siipjaised to 
have Wn connocti-d with the Pmaiyad Caliphs, nothing further is 
known of him. 

The origin of the name Yazidi k even more obscure, The god 
\^id IS clearly a late creatiem, inventol to account for a title 
otherwise ine.vplicahle. a ^-iew conlirmed by Ibn KhalJikau's state- 
tnent that the sect was originaUy called the 'Adawiyah. Others 
have supi^ that the name is derived from Yazid I (a.d. 680-3), 
the s«ond Umaiyad Caliph. Tire auggeition that it is derived from 
.Vurrfnn, the I^raian woni for ‘■god*’, k jicrhaps the moat probable 
View, iilthongh atill SDinewhut iinj^tiHractorv.^ 

The Itiziili an regarded ky Mualina a, apiatiitea fiom laUm. 
and conac^iiaatly Ha gi,™ „f 

a»t aal, atfJcgicm,. Thai, 

balKla eaam to ba a coahaa.! madlay ol wi,k 

to"*. 

h, 

PI). thet hi* full uuaow*; *S tl’ j '•"I 

ortw. csltel the ydouftenh, wo* ,«,u«| iL ^ 

ill ^ Ihu pro) inoe nf Yiwd 

AfEiiitLeN, \t hi|fh]y iin|>t^t4ohE&, ^ to EihtiW verts^m 
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the enuisest siipcratitions, of many of which it is now quite impossible 
to trace the ajurcc, Thus they derive the origin of tj.e human race 
from the same beginnings as the Jews, claiming that, wJiile Cniristiams, 
Jews, and xVfualiius were sprung from Adam mnl Eve, their own 
tjatrbrehs were the dcacendauEs of a certain fJho*H, the son of Adam 
alone* After the deluge, of which Noah and his family were the 
sole BUTviwrs, there was a second flooil, from which tlic \ aiidi race 
were preseri-cd in the person of Na‘iiir, suniamcd .Malik MirAn, 
who thus la;came the second founder of their race. They believe in 
seven gods, one of whom came down onto the earth and created Adam 
and Eve. and all of whom descend once in cvciy thousand years 
in order to perform miraelcs and lay down laws for the hnnian race. 
Another of their gods b Yuaid/ whom we have seen to be in all 
nrobabilitv a pseiidonvmotis hero invcntcil to account for their 
Ugions appellation, aa apostate from Islam who also has v,mt«l the 
world in order t« teach liis followers his own faith and to instruct 
them ill the paths of justice. At the aarae time he b said to have 
bestowerl on his chosen people seven mu.ijiq or symbob, UTOUght in 
bronze in the form of a peacock, under which form the dmnity la 
to b« adored. Yet another of their gods b callwl .Malik Ta’ib or the 
“King Peacock”. They hold also that Muhammad, whom they 
supm«c to be a prophet of the Isma'ili sect, wi^ inspirecl by God. 
and that bell was created at the same time as Adam for the punish- 

ment of th^ wickefl. _ 

it is clear, however, that the Vozldf recognize one Supreme Being. 

although they seem neither to pray to him nor to make any olTeriii^to 
him- hut at the seme time they recognize an evil spirit 
their dread b so great that they w-iU not utter his imnic.» This evil 
snirit or the <levil it is which b repre-sented under the bronze bird 
laiown as the MaM TiVn* or ” King f’cacock”. Tlie chief ayniM 
of tte MfiUk TiiiU remains always with the great 8haiyi. anrl is earned 

1 Tki. oulv regubr o'' « ihst b henour of die ilr.ihef 

y*»id ttliich'i* h«l<l oiumeby for rt»r«> (<*>». .. 

* tn tho BVoUliiaco of iltomcaeJ wottb th® \iizldt are vtp‘ .Mncl. Jl i» 
f I j I tn iiii.iu for ei»mi)lc. not olilv to iMeiitioa rfoijJw (S»i«n>. iWf^ (die 

St* US .kW. ►«.<. •'.Nk. 

J “ 1 d.«v am therefore iH)m|»lle.V loose vsriotts sobsiimles for ihoso 

sad iboa being replaced by ..oAr {riv«1 or some other synonym. 
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about with liitii wherever he maj go. Rut other cojKes of this ayrabol 
or mnjtiq, as it tailed, are taken in procesaion by the prieeta round 
the Vaiidt diatricts at the appointed seaaon.* Satan is believed to 
be the chief of the angelie host, now indeed undergoing puniBhment 
for bin rebellion against the Divine will, but atiJl all iwwerful and here¬ 
after to be restored to the high celestial dignity from which he has 
fallen, Ife must still, therefore, be conciliated and propitiated as 
able to chastise mortala fur offences against himself. Next to Satan, 
but inferior to him, are ranked seven archangels, who are Held tci 
ejEcKiae great influence over the work!; thev are Gabra'il, MiMia’il 
Rafa’Q, ‘Wa, Dadra'il, ‘.4zrafil, niid ShamkU.= Christ also they 
reganl ns a great angel who the form of a man, but they 

deny that He died on the cross, asserting rather that He ascended into 
b<?avcn witbciiii dying. 

They held in reverence the Old Teatamcnl. hi en f«i „ they ere 
ecrHieintedMthil,nor<io they reject drier the New Testement or the 

Quran, thoeeh they regard them as entitlol to an inlerior deeiee of 
venenition. lint the teat. eh«en to he interilxal over their tomb, are 
always selerted lion, the la.t-mantin„ed hooh, Jlubammad, Abraham, 
and the other patnareb. they bold to be pm,,beta, aad they loot 
for the aceond advent aot only of Chrit, bnt nlso „r th, jiahdl, in 
reganJ to «l,om they accept the fable, of the doetoia of lalln, 

Their^t taint i. th. Sbaihh ■Adi,' of whote hiatory nnd life they 
... nevvrtheleae completely ignorant. 'Bat to .ngg«t that he L 

th.a,ad,aprovrf bymany paaaageain I*. 'Jd; hv 

example, ha „ bat th. judge who „d„ *oMd7lhrvdo..nerenl 
here on earth of the All-n,erclful.< But the whole poem u fall of 

hat w"fT’ ,7:“ r™" ''»«»• «l>at there i, no Cod 

bimtelf. It It, m f,nt. ,n,po„ible u fomulate the canorm of 

vol. i, p. im, Wlirthay th* imsg/wfiii hsU ’J! i 

lurkihib UDh-enuneitl vens t|,s Dririnsl ««rlV by the 

uf it \h HOW Sasart, (inly 

■ lUy^. aVuidfrii ,V* J^dlNal«^ aoL i rx -ilM 

On the ^uiUt >A(ii see iLha iit*Ajrlrl StilAk val ■ ao 
ftp. 110-IT. ^ '»■ PtN «!--», mnd voL iii. 

.« thrilTni U I Thou 

(Iteniirnl h*th Lwigiied unto m* nimu I ThoV the Ail- 

tlie »ven lh(i«v«nsjfti,d theoirti, y ' ' heaTenJy throne, Antj the fieat nnd 

■ See 1. 00, - In th* ^ 
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the Yazldi Mth either from this hjiuii or from the etotemente made 
bv their priests to thoee who have inquired mto their doctnneB. 

' Their sacred vdlage ‘ the religious centre at which their chief 
festivals are held, and to which they frequently go on 
is called Shaikh ‘Adi, after their founder, and is atoat^ m the 
moimtaimj about 20 miles to the north east of Rubhau Humiu^- 
Here are preserved two of the remaining iitidjiq at the shnne of th 
saint; third is said to be still preserved m 
A1 llasanivah.- The sonjog « taken round the district in uhi h ^ 
u, kept in solemn procession, the peojile bowing down ^ 

it as it passes them. According to Badger, the form of the suiyng 
h, that of a bird, more resembling a cock than any other fowl, wt h 
a swelling breast, dimiimtive bead, and wide spreading tail. Ihe 
Wy . i hut the tail Hat and dated, and ^der the thro^ . a smal^ 
protuberance intended Jicrhaps to represent a battle- 
In the top of a candlestick, round which are two lsnii«i, placed one 
above the other, .snd each containing seven bumers, the upper tei g 
somewhat btecr than the under. The whole is of brass and ^ 
constructed that it may be taken to pieces and put together with the 

*^"orlh^'scven mudjiq all were in safe cusMy 

after I^yard's visit, but Jacob, writing inj.n. J 

that live of them, bearing the names 

Shaikh Shams-ud-Din, Vazid ibn JIu^w.i-ah,^a.^ 

‘Tdi Basri, have been lost or perhaps eonliscated b> the TurHsh 
f’ovemmeut. A number of other sacred objects, however, such as 
a bronzen scr|ient and the relics of certain saints, were still in existence 

at that dat#.' 

* Uj.ol. .V.'«_ryA ONd iU 5""‘'2onI“twc? iL« run, » ™vine will, a 

limpid \\ iKo temide. o».l llio whole scene is weri’ 

form a -7' “Jr^Tlfe liTights nbeve .re covered with dwarf o»k, 

dcdol^tf bat EJiCturf*q ' intenJed fyf the rcti'ijtion &[ plgritiiS, while hi tLo 

forty -d fihy eonicaUheped buildings raised 

ever the lombe of fsmuus ohiefw or R«ri^i « ell near (he 

'^»‘bScp(e.«ber. 

a symlSl or Cner of she hcu» of ihe ruling ddef. tl^ysrri, .Vrerre* uNd /tafryfoH, 
t, TAc .Vr.ronnSS ««d vol. i, p. 12t. ^ foC- r,V. 
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The only religions litirature belnnginp; to |be Yarifli still knorni 
to exist is tlie fif/mA oj tlut VfrfI, n soinewliat nnintclJij^ble 

rhapesody, of which Lij-ani obtained n copy WTitteii on mnie tattered 
leaves of uo very ancient date.i Of tlieir stored books, one of which 
was called M-Jahrah - and the other M or the “ Black 
Book the fato is uncertain. According to one tradition they were 
stolen on the roar! to Aleppo, whither they were being sent for the 
instruction of the YaKidi in thews parts ; according to ajiotliisr story 
they were confiscated by the Ttirkkh general 'Umar Wahbl Pasha 
on the occasion of Jiis forcible conversion of many of the Yazidf to 
orthodfix Iwlam, The mwit probable view, howewr, and that at 
which the Yazidi thumselvea bint, h that they are atill somewhere 
kept in snfe hiding and secretly CD^4^ulted by Uie faithful. VVorlra 
purporting to Iw the aacred Iwoka of the Yazidi, at any rate, are at 
present cLrciiiating in MewpotaTiiia, few Captain If, l\ \\\ flurJwn 
obtainefl a copy of one such work during the European war.* 

The chief festival of the Vazidi is cnlle.1 the and k celebrated 

at the New Year, which is held at the beginning of .\priJ. The 
ceremonies Iwgin on the Wwlncaday precethng the New Year'i Day, 
when the rich sacrifice sheeji and oxen and the ,wor chickens, while the 
women and girls of the tribe roam over the hills gathering rosea and 
eveiTT kind of red flower, which they tie up in bunches and hang about 
tbmr hou«-s,ex«pt on the doom; meanwhile the pHrote mate the 
hills re^ho with the soimd oI their cynibab, chanting at the same 
tune Kunlish prayem and rotlectins f<«d and nims for the poor 
Every Fri.lay offcmigs are made to the and the hihi * 

who IS ehargetl with the maintemnee of the sacred buildings and the 
collet on of the alms of the faithful, if their olTerings seem to him 
to be less than what is just, threatens them with the punishments of 


* LikyArrI, and pp. 

“sppoa«,i". -at,owed him«lfM^r ' £ ! 

» stin^n^, "Hoered Hooka ct’ihe V«Uj'^ 

SoeUli,. mi. rpp. U7-10. The« of tW^df 

v*„i4hcd Id *,i>, 1|«<i a,„| ,«i|,posted b A i, T"* 

hAtl lusen tnken awny no ood knowti ho^r nheo T1, ’ "hithor they 

fur r^srtl tng alt t heso work* Hi forgvrir*. (See si«,Tl ho wtver, grou rxla 

tba Voaidb.- i„ the »m, /oeoyS 

iti AniAmpoit^ 191s V i iSiiHgW (iWr thn 

•JIWs,»l 333-77.) ‘ <■ mr, pp. U3- 

* Sen below, On the fuiii;tiovift of the MJak^ 
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Gotl, sticH a» plrtgucs ufui earth iiuakw, and nrg® thom to increase 

their gifta. - » i i 

On the ocoftsion of » maningc » piece of broad is fetched from 

the house of the local priest aad divided between the bride and 
the bridegroom^ who eat it with prayers for the consiiinmation of 
their weif<lin 2 ; but if this bread cannot be obbuned from a pnest, 
a morael of earth from the nearest shrine is consumed in ite stead. 
A small amoniit of this earth is also preserve^l in every bouse as a means 
of eiwuriJig the divine favour to the occupants. Jlarriage ia for¬ 
bidden in the month of April, which is sacred as the first month of the 
year, except in the ca.se of a idj.ii-- Ko one make take as liis wife 
tlic ihuightcr of a idj'ii-. who may only be given in mamage to another 
frdjflfr, nor may any young man wed outride hh own tank or 
station, except an nnrir, who is at liberty to take in mamage a girl 
fn>m any family whatsoever.’ 

AVhen a Vazidi dies, the hljui: has to adniLmster to liim the last 
rites of his religion and after his death to pray for hia soul, at the 
same time keeping watch for dreams and visions which may reve:d 
to him the fa*« of the dead man in the next world or under what 
form he may return again to this world. The apHte uf the just 
are held to dwell in heaven and to reveal the aecrete of this world to 
mankind while tliwe of tlie wie!;<hl undergo various tninsnugrations 
in the iMdi-s of Jiveme animals till they are re embodied in human 


Threiighont the year pilgrimages are made to other shrines besides 
that of the Shnibil ‘Adi, especially to that of the Shaikh ShaiM-ud- 
Din, who is regaidcil as the Messiah. At these assemblies tmth sexes 
feast together, eating, drinking, and dancing. CNiher imjiortant 
pilgrimages are thoee to the Jabal ■Amflt and the so-called “ Road 
of the gatiTOl which Is held in the mountaina near the slmne of 

the ShaiWi ‘Adi. , 

The chief of the Yazidi a called the mfr hajj^ ™ P«tK» of the 
pilgrimage The oififr enjoys on absolute supremacy and the 
blimi olwlienec of his followers, even to the estent of appropriating 
their priTOte posscf-xions for his own use. His person is sacred, and 
whatc^rer comes into contact with him is an object uf veneration; 
h» clothes may only be washed by a kdjak, several of whom arc attachetl 


' Chilwt iJfna wil I SW, voL xVi, li. l^| rECunls lhat A Oaughtcr wlio 

re(u«* to umrrv comJ«n»l« Hdi fatV^er, for is regards as an additiaii lO 
his wealth n!i were the •' cnttle-hringing" inaKtcns of Ihe llohioric IKJems. 
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to ilim attcndaii^^. The einimte ia hereditary m a family 

which tracer its origin to the Shaikh ^4di; but the hhitory of the 
Ya^idi can hardly fje \"eriRed, otie of the tencta of their religion is 
the prohibition of reading and ftriting, in coiksequence of which 
tho only records of the sect arc based on oral tradition. The revenues 
of the emirate depend entirely on the giltfi of the faithful at the annual 
pilgrimages to their Bhiiriea. The seat of the mnir ia at Ba Tdri, 
which lies about eight, hours’ journey to the north-eaKfc of Mausil. 
>"eKt in ini|iortanee to the urnir are ranked the spiritual chiefs, 
whose title-Li amt who are divided into five fiiTnilies. Each 

is rffisponKihle for the adminlHtration of the ritea of religion to 
a certain number of families, tu whom they have to teach especially 
tlie laws which regulate the intercourse of aexes, and for whose 
welfare they are Ixumd to pmy. In return for these services they 
receive for their maintenance the alms of their cq-religioniata. The 
second mnk in the hierarchy is that of the pfr,* who is the deputy and 
assistant of the^/iiM. The who ip a tnemlier of a kind of 

monastic order and who is bound to the jiractice of an ascetic life? 
h held in high esteeui. Tlie/o^fr b ak> calM a Turkish 

word uleaning black head ", from the hoed and rrdse nf black wmd 
in which he is envdopedp though over this he often wears a cloak of 
some bright colour- T!ieaW wears a turban of silk or wmd, 
a girdle of blaek w'ool and a pair of orditnirv shne^. Bound his 
neck hangs a cord, which is never laid aside day or night. This 
monastic order k fldmjnistererl by a superior, called the Mt* who lives 
in a mazdr or holy place containing the tomb of a saint, in the 
province of Aleppo. The td/r, w'henever he attends any of the 
ceremonies on the Jabal Sinjnr or elsewhere m the territory occupied 
by the Yazidi, receives the precedence over all the assemhlod chiefs, 
ijoth Hecnbr and spiritual. 

In addition to these grades there are airt classes of inferior religious 
persons: they are the the the hijai, the Mbanoli. 

the/uqrfwjaJt, and the/amlwA, 

The duty of the ftmedi, or « chanter ”, is to g« round the various 
distnete uihabitecl by the Yazidi, taking ^vitk hiin the local sffnjaq, for 
tke veneration of tlie faithful Daring the exposition of the 


' An Afnbic wenJ inmning *< old mon "or “older", 
A Ponioii ^ifortl gjgoifjin)^ 

! 'J'* Uonatiiv^ “poor"or “■ Ikceonr 

A Femian wuni for ** i^sjiter ** t**chflr 
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the chanterB sbig rcUgioufl hymra and psalms to the accompaniment 
of flutes and tambouriiics. They form a diaticict class and claim to 
trace their descent from the attendants of the Shaikh *Adi hunself. 
The title of i» only given to four or five individuals who 

have the charge of the tomb of the Shaikh ! they remain un¬ 
married, and, ^k-hen one of them dies, the chief priest of the sect elects 
a successor frotn a number of candidates, celibate or widowerH, who 
arc recommended by the Jical which they have shown in practisuig 
the rites of their religion. The on the contrarjv » a member 

of a large order, numbering from two to three hundred men, under 
the command of the chief priest; there are no restrictions on election, 
any Yazidi, whether priest or la^Tiian, licing eligible. They depend 
for a livelihood mostly on agrictiltiire, their iniiiisterLil duties being 
gratuitous and only iiitcrmittcnt.. Their chief oibe^ is the preparation 
of everything needful for the feasts cclebraled at the recurrent 
rcuiiious and annual pilgrimages of the sect. Other less important 
duties which are incumbent on them in the couKe of the year have 
alneailj btseii ni^ntioin?d^ 

The signiliention of the wort! AdirtnaA is obscure. All that can 
be aflimietl with certainty is that the lUbanah is an uniimrriwl woman 
or widow who is the abbess in charge of the nuns, to whom are 
entrusted menial duties in connexion w ith the tomb of the Shaikh 
‘Adi, The faqmiffdh,^ who muirt; live unmarrietl or be a widow, 
belongs to a class of nuns which numbers aa many aa five hundred 
women, devoted exclusively to performing the meanest services 
connected with th^ir 

Iji-slly, the /fjmfsft ^ is the sacristan of the shrine of the ^laikh 
*Adi, on w’hom devolves such duties as going every evening round the 
holy places in the neighbourhood and lighting the bmps in them, 
iiud carrying the censera on the tkccasion of the great festivals. 

In a"d. IfrJT the Ottoman Government had attempted to con¬ 
script the Yazidi for military sert-ice, an attempt which was frustmtefl 
bv the intervention of the British Ambassador, Sir btratford Canning, 
When a similar endeavour was made by the Turkish Genera!, 
Muhmnnmd Tihir Bak, m a.D. 1872-3, in spite of the finndn of 
A.D, 1347 guamiitceing to the Yazidi the free exercise of their religion, 

• This ward i» ■ fnninitve diuiisittivo (srtnod from the “(loor 

IIMIII," " boRia^r.'* ascetic,'' meaning» “poor siKler”. 

• An Armbic word mesning "gweoiKr’*, end ooerespondiag ciactly to the 

Urc^k 
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a petJtioh waa ilrawn up hy the tdigious leaders of the sect and 
fortvafdeci to tlic (jovernmont.* 

The petition, of which the introduction is in Svriac atid the text 
itself in Arabic, is as follows:— 

In the time of the Siiltun Mlnl-uI-'Axfe * in the year 1289,* the chief 
of the general stoff, Muhammad Tlihir. was sent from Shimbul to hlauslJ, 
in order that he might raw; a force of l.tooo soldiers of the * from 

the Diisniiye* dwelling in the neighbourhood of this toa^l. namely, of 
the sect of the Vaeidi. The general sumnioned to liimadf at Mausil 
their chief men nod mogistrates and usad out the decree to them. Thcr^- 
upon they asked hmi for a delay of ten days, after which thev brought 
to him a document in which the following is wiitUm 

We, die Daaniyf, cannot by any means serve in tho „h4m on account 
of ouf legion, n e rather prefer, as the Syrians and Jews, to contribute 
money than men. TJicrc are many reasons which deter ns tlicmfrom ; 
her€ui we lay down fourteen of tliem 

Firat Clause. According to our religion, the Yaridi religion, every 
member of our e^t. young man and old, woman and girl. th«e times a 

Ic3r to’ri'" r ' T' *‘*"1 the mouth of April, 

according to the Greek reckoning; si^ndty. from the bi^nning to the 

of month of .November^mnst visit the image of 
hon^md be his state {^ff joes not do so, he is an unbeliever. 

not^rL?"*'?* oW. do® 

^t™t at least once in the year-riamely. from the l5th to the ^h of 
September, nccotdmg to the Greek reelMnin.. ,u I'm -via oi 

■Adi ii.„ lludifi,, ittldv OdHi ^ 

he«.»«ch,ik;„ ">■**"" "< »' •'»«>. 

not, he ifl an unbeliever. ^ ^ 

■ wZ,z!r^"“ • 7 '* 

■ T'' 

ronneeliOD iWi iU Kurd, wt™. ’ ' ** "Mice in ihis 

snn.wonrfnptwm hy tl.v biov^liT Chri,iiasity „„ ^altol 

vd. b. PII, UiS^a), !««' (Betijon, Arta MaHjfriim el .SiuW^n. 
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of Iris l.rotlii,‘r, bis brother in the TTerraftcr, immely, tbe servant of Uic 
jVoA'ti, an'l the hand of bis i'i* does not 

perfomi this, unbelief is imputwi into him. 

Fifth flauRe. A thing wbicii is inadiiniaaiblfl in oiir TeltgtDii [is the 
following]: In the nioming, when ^iuslinrs begin to pray, they soy the 
words- Cod forbid Ithut wo should esj' them)—*’ 1 take refuge in Cod,” » 
aitd so on ; if any of us lioai this, he must kill t|io man who says it and 
kill liimsolf. Otherwise he is an unbeliever, 

Sivth Clause. If si tho time, when one of our sett dies, hia brotlier 
for the Hereafter or hisgftaiJtA or his jnror one of the fumirdin be not 
with liiiti and say over him three seiitcnoes, namely! ” O servant of 
J‘n'tM-f(f-.'l/flfii--hononTCfl be hie state 1—thou nuat die in tlie rcltgioir 
of hint who is worahipped of iis, who is 7*d'iij-id-il/rtlfA'—honourrsi be 
hie state!—and not die in any other religiou tiian it. And if anyone of 
tiio religion of Islam or the religion of the Christians or the religion of the 
#]cws ot i>f religions other than tlist of the jlfof I’A come to tliee and speak 
to thee, consider not that they sjieak tnily and believe them not. And 
if thou eoiisiderest true or helievest any other rdigiou thjiii that of him 
who is worshippeil of ua, 7'd’i*«'-uf*A/(ifiA’—honoured be his state !— 
then thou shall tlio an unheliever,” If tliia bo so, he is an unbeliever. 

Fteventh Clause. There is among ua a thing which is caflfti the 
“ benediction of the S.lniiA ‘AdC'. naniely, earth from the tomb of the 
‘Adi, even hi* holy mystery. Every member of our seel must 
i-arry a quantity thereof in his pocket nud ho must eat of it cveti* moming ; 
and if ho eat not of it duly {!), he is an unbeliever. And also when he dies, 
nt the approaeh of death, if none of this euTtb be duly (!) found, he dies 
2111 uiitKfti^rver. 

Figlitk Clause. Concerning our kating; every member oi out sect, 
lE lie wishoSi to must fast at home, not abroad; for ev^ry sifigle 
day gI the fast be mm% go in the morning to the bouse of liia s^ikh and 
bis pir and begin to East; then at the time oE hreakfasb also he must go 
to the house of his shaikh of |dT and break the fast with tho consecrated 
1111110 belonging to that or /nr; and if ho drink not two or three 

gla! 5 sej 4 oE that wine^ lita East is not accepted^ and he l>econics an unbeliever. 

Ninth Clause. Tf any of out sect travel to fl foreign land and nMnaln 
there less than o whole year, and he afterwards retiim home, then is bis 
wife setdiidrti from him and none oE us give him a wife, and, if any 
man give him one, he is ah unbeliever, 

T™th Clause. Concerning our clothing t as we Have mentioned in 
the fourth clause, that every member of our has a brother for the 

I Qiir Aik, Il4: I take r^fugs in ihe I^stl of men, the king of 

mcEi, Ilie (.iod uf men. from the evil of the Whisperer [Satan] who ntcnliSiilv 
Wlthillwho wlii!i|iont in the breJisl^of nien« fronijiHN and men. 
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Hereafter, aa ffell as a sister for the Hereafter, aceonliiig to this, it any 
one of iia wiahea to have a nevi ebirt n%ade for himstrtf, tlie Hbove-mentioiied 
woman. Ids sister for the Ht'realtor, must make for him the opening at 
the neck in every shirt with her own hand; and if she make not the 
opening at the neok with her own hand, if he put it on, he is an unhetiever. 

Elcvriith (^une. If anyone of our sect lunlres hiidself a new shirt 
or ciothing without dippiiig it in the conwerateci water which is to l» 
found fit the shrine of the *Adi, even his holy inysterv, if )ie put 

it on, he is an unbeliever. 

Twelftli Cinuse, Cl othuig of da rk blue we cniuiot be n nj' means wear, 
nor can we ever tomb our heads with the eomb of a Muslim or of a 
CLristuin or of n Jew, and such lilte; nor do we sliave oui heads with a 
tniJor which any nmn but ourst<lvcs has uaed. unless we are willing to wash 
it in the conBcemtftl water which is to be found at the shrine of the 
Adi f at that time, if we shave our heads tlicrewith, it is permissible ^ 
but if it be not washed in that eonseerated wnk'r and w« shave our heads 
tho^evi^tS^ WD arc unbclic^r&rs. 

Thirtv«ntb Ciauju?. A‘o aihglc Yazidi c*d enter a dmat or go bio ti 
bath or cat with a spoon belonging to a Mustinn nor nhail he drink from 
the cup of a Muslim or of the follower of any other creed ; and if he enter 
a bath or a closet or eat or drink with the spoon of a Muslim or of those 
whom we have mentioned, he is nn iinhelievcr. 

Fourteenth Clause, In respect of to,A. there is a groat differcace 
between us and the rest of the creeds ; wo cat not such things as meat, 
fish, gourds, 6dM*yd,* beans, cabbage, and Inttuce; nor is it possibit) for 
i» to dwell in a place where lettuce and such like is sown. 

For thcM and other reasons wo cannot engage in miiitarv service, 
aud Eo on.- 


This document, of which n translation has been given above, is 
now the fnew# cfa#™ on the subject of the Yazidl religion. Bat 
the informatton given above can be supplemented to a certain e.'ttent 
worn the researches of modem travellers. 


Inquiries about their religion are rarely answered bv the Ynzidi, 
being usually parried with coimter-questions. But it is gcncrailv 

”.tl . t the author of 

good and the Malik-ul-Ta’Cis of evil, an admksion which would seem 


sect, IJhsi^ of 

th<J mnUHi}ri». of Mim RiN^n, Muilknn " ^"f ShaiklAn, jiimI 

B«Vs>fKkiBli, KhildiHUl tWiril W i n ^***^'*’ t)iit[)inn, HBurnii, 
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to point to a form of dualism as l)Tng concflalecJ behind their doctnnM. 
They themselves otiver say any pmycrs, which are left to be reoited, 
or rather munihled, by the jouirfd in dassical Ambic, a longuage 
which is now imintelligible to most of the worehipiieiB. Further, 
thev seem to be completely in jguorance conoeming the ongin and 
the meaning of the rites whieii they follow. They accm to worship 
the rising sun Indirectly hy way of doing homage to a supceme deity, 
and they alno venerate a number of saints, all of whom bear Mnslim 
names. In this connexion it should be borne in mind that Badger, 
when he visited the shrine of tha ^AtU, found not only ninji) 

HyraboUcal sigfis cut on the walls of the tcinjilc but also uisenptioiis 
in Arabic, including a long passage from the Qur'an. They regard 
Christ ns an augel in human form, and recogniac Muhammad as a 
prophet, together with Abraham and the iiatriarehs, in which there 
are the clearest signs, if not of a Muslim origin, at any rate of v&ty 
strong Muslim inlTutaice.i Tlieir objection to blue is pnihably due 
to its sacred character as the colour of heaven, and their venenitiOQ for 
it they tarry so far as to resort to a Christian iiidigo-factory in the 
neighbourhood in order to kiss the doorposts. 

The principle of evil is propitiated by worship and by offerings, 
and scBTlet anemone is frenuently used as a propitiatory charm as 
being of the colour of blood. CircimicUion is common but not 
ubligatorj'for instance, the j^uilutiyah, the largest tribe, do ^not 
observe this custom, and yet are consiilcTffll orthodox Yaaldi. The 
Yasidi, at least in the neighbourhood of Mau^il, are indiistriouB, 
clean in their habits, quiet and orderly in their general behaviour; 
but manv are very intemperate in the use of 'flindj. They are com- 
IJarativefy free from immorulity, and the right of marry-ing three wives 
is probably responsible for the charge of lewd ness which in sometimes 

bvdliid at ^ ^ 

In tLerefom, it would appear that th^ Ya^idj teligioii 


t SVuWhmadfi.r 

nt tiuru^ or tiAthig aviiittti ai:ii ns A ha]y day, U>tU oiiKtOlnK ot 


t>i* |iurp4>^ i 

MuHlim o 1 1/ T> 

a Tk’z tuul JlEilW^p veU i. ^ 

Six Mctiht in a i Giaiuil, ; Fyrtes, " A^>«il at 

tl,e «f .Tebcl myit," ill Hia of ikt 

in- CiinlKit. t,ur loa in itto /amm,/ IN. v, 

' , [a Swleites Ytiiiil is," si"! Nutics »Lir Ic tll’ieilih 


,(1. iuu-3:£i SioulR, “N'otlee nur l 
Asli io 4 k-cle Ji '■ ■■■ *--" "■ 
VlIJ. V. p|i. 7a-0«. 


lidi io 4k-cle ilia YestiiliJi", i" the .'aiinitf/ .H-iWiVm. YU, Kn, n|>. 3W r,S, uiili 
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is not a liumoj^^neoii^^ svhnh but a nuxture of wveml nfligiom^. Th*} 
uti^ierlying creed on which it is based k iiiitlotibtfdly IsMin. The 
choice of o Muslim as the chief mili and the la nrsLip of tnany saints, 
most of whom bear Muslim iiamcRj the ncccptaitcq of Miil.iamiiiarl 
him&tilb the empbyment of such techidcal tenns as wfrijiM and 
the belief in a suigie supreme beings the licence to mairv more 
than one, the nbligntioii to perforin the pilgriniagej iititl the 
jhservaiice of Friday as A Racre<l day aiic all cik'riicDts of the religion 
of laliim, while the belief iti Chiiftt ms a prophet add in the New 
Tcstanicdt oomes throiiiih Islam, as tlie prattice of fasting and tJie 
Acooptauce of the Old Te^stanient its tosmogonv' and its 

Patriorchfl, together with the later doctrine of Archangels, are derivwl 
from J udaism through theaaiuc intermediary. To thia evidence aftonid 
be added the firm belief of the Muslima themselves that the Yaiidi 


arc nothing bat apostates ftam their religion. But there ia also a 
large admixture of Zoroaatrian tenets; of tliese the most Important 
arc the belief in an arch-devil and the dualism which rr^idta thert- 
from ; and the very name Yaridi seein to owe iLs origin to the 
iVrsiaii appellation of the deity. The gathering of rosea by girls on 
the hiU-sute and the belief in holy bread and comseereted water also 
arc not above the snspiebn of being borrowed from Koroaatrian sources, 
fn a few pointe the ioHuence of the Kahacan religion tnav riorhaps be 
seen, their reverence forthesun cxprcssetl in the pmciiceof kissing 
the object on which its beams first fall, and the tuniing of their faces 
towards It aa towards the gihloh daring their reUgio.is ccremordea; 
fire they reverence as symbolical of a divine while the colour 

due la an almmmation also to the SaUeans. whom thev resemble 
urther m their fondn^. for white linen, their cleanlineaa; and their 
1 2. ‘ '^'istoms. however, .serch as baptism with 

Ch^til,^ fr*"® 1 •^raetime as the Eastern 

or the months, 

or the doctrme that Gixl arts on HLs throne or. New YeaPs Dav to 

ordam his decr^ and decide men’s fate for the coming v'ear, which is 
y .rereiscd any essential infiuence on ideas of the Yaztdi,’ 


. B ‘i. . v(J i, m,. 3un a 

Uyaril. A intftA an>i i(t voL i. (,j>. ' 
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Rather these aiitl similar doctrines and practices may have \^ea 
chosen out of antipathy to the Muslima* from whose paraecutiO'Ba 
the Yasidi have Buffeted much, than for any deanite relipous rcaaon, 
or perhaps because they have not only borrowed in^acriminately from 
Islfim, ZoTooattianism, Sabectsm, and aU ihe snnoimding creeds, but 
also have then contaminated the doctrines which they have borrowed 
with the half-understood rites of diverse pagan cults. 









THE FOmiATlOy OF -If ODE/? A' PEUSIAN, THE BE- 
G/AW/.VOS ASl) BROiiRESH OF THE LITEBATUHE, 
AED the SO-CAELED JiRyAlSSANCE 
By C, E. Wilson 

rpHE hiftorkal materials which we have for the piroseciition of the 
J- above inquiries ate scanty, but the eonchieions which may be 
(ietlucetl from them may serve in a measure to support ati argtitneat 
based mainly, as it must be, od the general principles of the progress 
of language and litcmture and upon analogical reasoning. 

For the purpose of our inquiries we have to consider not the 
niitund changes in language and literature common to all languages 
and literatures when influenced only slightly from the outside, but 
those which have always been seen to ensue upon the conqueBl of 
one people by another. 

In urdinarv conditions, when no strong Influence is c-verted from 
the outside, change and progress in language are slow^ w'itness 
Aiticrlcan English, which in the course of oOO years has altered little 
except in the mouths of the uuedncate«l. On the other hand, take the 
English language of our own couiitty, which, owing to the Norman 
Conquest, change*! in the course of 300 yearn from Anglo-Saxmi into 
modem Etigltsh. 

In English we can trace the progiesa of the language from Anglo- 
Saxon through 31 iddle-English to the modem tongue, sinte there 
is no gap in the literature; in Persian, unlortuuatoly, w-e catmotdo so, 
owing to the fact that there is a ggp of at least 200 yenrs between 
Pablavi unii miKk-rn Pensian, It is true that we have a later 
deveh:pment in ParsT, but even Pntsi, though showing more rwent 
forma than Pahlavf, can scarcely be called anything but a mere 
beginning of Jliddlc-PeniiBn, But the de<luction is obvious,, for. 
Slotting aside the cjiieation ol inflection, there is as great a difTerence 
|}etw<Hm Pahlavi and modern Persian as between Anglo-Saxon and 
modern English, and ns there has been a gradually prrigressing Mid<ile- 
Knglish leading to the modem language, so there must have been 
a gradually progressing Middlc-Pemian l^uling to modem Persian, 
Now, at any stage in the evolution of a language from an older 
one, the language at that stage is as much the stanilarrl language of 
the country or province ttn the latest development, and there is no 
reason why it should not he cultivated as much in litcratTire. As 
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ft matter of fact this %an iloiif, in English; then why .sboiiM it ncrt 
have been done also in Peraian ? The PetBiana have elwavs been 
a highly poetical people, and it seems an undue assumption that for 
at least 200 yeare after the Arab fJojiquest uo iitereture but Arabic 
should have been cultivated. As reganis Pahlavf. we know as a fact 
that such an assumption would be unfounderJ, since religious works 
at least, eontioued to be written in that language to the middle of 
the ninth century when Pahlavi was a dead language. \tid here 
a fow remarks may 1>e offere^l upon the genemliy received opinion 
that Ham was forced on the Persians. Zoroastrianism continued to 
flourish amongst a large section of the Persians, including a number of 
famous men, for hundrods of years after the Arab Comjiteat, and it 
was only by slow degrees that the majority of the people become 
.Muslims inHueuceci much more by molivea of interest than by any 
pressure brought to Iwnr upon them. ' 

Pmliasor ^liau, in hi. accoimt ol tlie ,rmt chronologiM «nd 

Ltr, 1 I- ■’'■“""'"S}' ""-i nl III. 

S h.r.‘"i ““T"' i" "“A to™"Le nit 

I b H “m»liiiuhe>, i«> tint AI-Br,iini ilij not 

Wk tb. opportunity |„, ^ 

;xr s ^To™; “io-.''^ "t;* “ 

»By .o,o».tti.„^ir.2o‘:cz x:“: 

otko, rtligion, o„J pnblWj. fntw il^rr' dI™ 

:i'^: ■: 'zir: ‘i:- 

Of all that is good and in the world 
Dnkrkl has ehoseu four thinsa Ui himself ■ 

A woman's liis as rnd as rlilies ila * , 

Tiio 0^0 to. 

The original hn^ are a^ fullowB ^ 


i.^j j 
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All this wjia tli^i cm^i. it ahoultJ l>e reiii^pnibflredj about a.i>. Jt^OT^ 
i.e, more than years after the Arab Ctjiiqgest.^ If |l^le^^su^e n^efe 
broi 4 ;lit to bear upon Zomastrians after^varda it wa--^ niainly by the 
bqroted ^lahniud of Gkiiznl. 

We may noiiv oontiiiue oitr jjaroLlel between the jftmdiml format ion 
of moclern Peraian fwim Pahlavi and of modern Englit^h fieiu An^lo- 
Sateo!!. The inRuances whirh brought about the fortnation of ziiodem 
Persian from Pablavi were similar to those which [mxiueed the change 
from Anglo-Saxon modem Euglish. In the former ca^e there 
waa the Arab inv^aaion, in the latter the Xortnati. The result, too, 
very similar ; the language of the ct>nquetor was used in literature 
for about 200 years, to the exclusion in a certain degree of that of the 
comiuemL Fint in the development of the later langnagea an impiwtjJnt 
difference tiiay be retnarkcil W'hilst the cncrfiachment of Arabic 
ii[Kin the Persian pisj^liieed no change, from at least the ninth ccntiui', 
in the forms of the Persian wopis, the inHiiencool th»^ Xi^rnifin-Prencli 
ujmn the Anglo-Saxon cr>ntinue^l to bt^ verj' coushlcmble to an advance<l 
date. This, together w'ith the coiisideratioii that Persian literature 
is to a considerable extent stereotyi>t!dt niay account for the fact that 
Persian niofe than a thousand years old us fairly inlelligible with 
some atutly and the use of glossaries to an eihieate^i uuHlern PerHianp 
w'hilst PInglish of more than oDO years ago is almost unintelligible to 
an educatetl mmleni RngliKhiuau. 

It by no means followSp however, as some seeni to LiiijilVp that there 

not a considerable xliiTcrcnee betAveen the older hingiiagc nml the 
modern, and that a separate and distinct study of each is not nect^ssary. 
Persians do not speak nowadays in the language of PlnlaiL^i uny more 
thnn EngHshinen do in that of Chancer. But iCniay be asked, what 
marks the transition from the older bnguage to the modern ? We 
may answerp I think, that Avhen the language begins to be fairly 
intelligible to an edneateri modem persim it may Ih? cal I id the mtxlern 
Inngnuge. 

In English We liaA^e fixed data jn the preservation of the literature 
from Anglo-Saxon times to the present. In Pensiaa, nnfortiinAtcly, 
as before remarked, we have not. There is an aJwoIute chasm Udwiwn 
E^ahlavf and modern Fersianp bridgc^l only in « slight degree by E'arsj 
and Fjrdaiist'fi Shahnama, and we can do little more than form 
conjectures baseti npon certain analogies. There Ls no such thing 
now existent as llichile-Persian,, unless we take Parsi as an early, 
and the Shahnama as a late specimen of it. The earliest literature 
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extant, excludinjj; tbnt work, clifFera but little from that of a much 
later date, except, perhajM, in being partially Bomewhat more simple. 

The use «r disuse of Pahlavi affords os no key to the development 
and progress of the modem language, since it continued to be written, 
under the auspices of the prints, for a long time after the formation 
of modern Penian. 

The absotdity of certain stories as to the beginnings of (nodcni 
Persian poetry is ondent from the fact that the verses are referred to 


Sasanian times, when Pahlavk not mwlem Persian, must have been 
spoken. To thw talegoiy must be assigned the original of the work 
Vamiq Azra, said by ftaulatshah, the biograjiher, to have been 
dedicated to XOshirvun, the fhtaanian king, who reigned from A.i>. 531 
to 579. The quotations by Arab authors of eariy Persian writings 
niiwt be considered valueless. Some of them also mfer to times 
rahlBvI wra apoken, 

‘Aiiff, the earliest biographer, whose work dates from the early 
part of the thirteenth century, quotes two couplets by lIaiiK«la of 
Radgiits, north o( Ilemt, Two other couplets are cited by the author 
of the Ohahar Maqab. who credits him with having a 

Divan. Tins takes us hack b. the time of the Tabirides; who nile^l in 
Khurasan from 829 to 871 The same biographer quotes a verv few 
coiipleta by Malimud-i Varraq, Hruz-i Afashriep. AbB Salitd GuIgSnl, 
ami a few others, aiirl assigns them to the time of the Saflaridi« who 
tei^cd from m to 9d3. All the couplet, nbove-mentioned mny 
authentic, but arc more probably not so. Tfie old«t surviving 
monuments o any extent date from the time of the Samanide.. who 
ruW frem 8<4 te 99. These works are RdWs o/ 

To «rra //ijtory mode for the Samanide Alansfir I in 

«nitK«.ed for the same 

the -line ^ on ttie Qur'an, of about 

the sa^ period. Some rerna,ns also, jxissibly more than 30(* couplets, 

fZI anthologies, and AsadFs 

in the'rrs^TTf" lH "]' who flourlhcd 

Id the iit>t hrtlf of the tehth ceiitiiryH 

Now, for the purpose of forming nomo ide,a of the t>ro™ nnd 

development of modem Pmkn from Pahlavi we must have menursc 
mainly to analouical reasoninv Ti.:.. • « • 

hut in the ahseir « ft^nemlly confliderod unsafe, 

but m the absence of re,d evidence, or of such, at least, as may 
reckoned qiiUe oanchrsive in itself ti,*™ j ..i " ^ 

-..V c«B.Wn. ■ “ ■“ “f 
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In less tlinn a hutidrcfl years after the Somian Conquest our 
language had chongerl ait much from the Anglo-Saxon forina aa to 
constitute, in Dr. .lohnson’s opinion, the be^niiingB of modom English. 
A very distinct change, indeed, from Anglo-hftxon had taken place, 
but the resulting form ts still uaintelligible without some knowledge 
of the older Language, and we should now prefer to call it the earliest 
beginnings of Middle-English, ft is not till the time of Chaucer that 
we have the eomuicnceiiicnt of modem English, intelligible with the 
help of a glossary to educated pefiple of the present day. Chaneer, 
however, is more iuteUigible than coiitemporaneoua authors, since his 
genius O'tahlished the Eiist-JLidland dialect, in which he wrote, as 
the ancestor of our modem atandanl language, fmaspcctively of 
Chaucer, therefore, wc must t.ske a somewhat later dnte as that of 
the coiutnciiceiueTit of modem Eugiish literature. 

So. in rather more than !WM) years after the Norman Conquest we 
have the change from Anglo-Saxon to modem English. Now the 
question arises, are we on account of slower change in the Eaat hi 
add to this for the development of morlern Per?bii from Pahlavl t 
On the contrary, rather, since notwithstanding that in later times the 
West has progressed much more rapidly than the East, in tlioac times 
the Persians were, moat pndrably, a moth quicker people than the 
Anglo-Saxons. We must also take into accoimt the great influence 
that Arabic must have exercised, at all events for a considcmble time. 

I should take it,then, that inabfmt 200 years after the ArabConqueat 
f’erelati had reached as advanced a state of development as English 
had ill rather more than Ml years after the Norman. This would 
mean that PahlavT was beginning to show aigiis of change into later 
forms not many yesirs after the Arab ( onquwil, and in far less time, 
pTolvthly, than it took Anglo-Saxon to do the .'^ame, know as a 
fact that the KOmrifnik-i ATtaiknkfitr-i PapaldH, a Pahlavi work, 
was compfisefl in tilKiut A.n. tffKi, niuirly half a century before the final 
conquest of Persia by the Arabs ; aiul since this is a secular work, 
it would seem to olTer some csTdcncft that Pahlavi was still spoken 
nt tbat date, mat withstanding that Pahlavi wotka on religious subjects 
continued to Iw written until at least the middle of the ninth century, 
when nifKlem I'crslan liad been developwl. Our cjilculation, it is 
true, k based maiidy upon fljialogitial reasoning, and that of a rcstrict<xl 
character, but it has some adtlitional support in the consideration 
that w'e call scarcely allow much less than 21)0 years for the process of 
change from a language like Pahlavi to one like modern Persian 
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^spcdally when we consider the advanced state in which we find it in 
the laiiguagc qf FirdaiidL 

I should ONfjIaia hea* that although PirdnusI WTf>te in the tenth 
century, hLs style is admittedly archaic, and k, I slionid say, to he 
ascribed rather to the ninth. As Chancer forms a connecting link 
between ^[iddlo and modem English, so Fiirfausi, in his-Shiihntinia, at 
least, does bet ween Middle and modem Persian. I aJnnild take his 
language to be a Into specimen of the former. 

This conclusion, to which 1 was led through the above con- 
sidenitions, acconls with a highly probable theory which tuiglit be 
advanced that it was the powerful influence of Af»bh, following u|Hm 
the compiest, that first edected the vital ehatiges in the forma nf 
Pahiavi which we have been considering. Some strong eKternal 
infliientc must hav^ been required, 



Rcnaiesance after the more general cultivation of .Jlrabic literature 
amco the ronqiiest. That Persian literature was much more 



written verse so line as I have done. 
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Taken ill connexion ^vith theae lines it is not witliout itlgDjfiearice 
thnt the Lan^nia^c of tlie Shahnama, us before niejitioned, \s decidedly 
archaic fur its time. It iloea not include a few archaic terms, as n 
certain \^Titer has implied^ btit very many terms—terins, too^ that 
have fie%'er been employ Ed by any later poet. This fact^ 1 thinks 
helps to 6iT|)port the byi>ofchesi3 that there were earlier poeis whose 
language FirdausJ knew from their poetry and imitated. 

The kng»iage> too, h of much significance as affording a slight 
link between the earlier foims and the later. It may be taken, I 
thiiiki as I have iKi-foie snnniwl; aa the only exatiiple of late .Midrlle- 
Persian poetry. 

Besides the lines given above there is the follomiig couplet from 
one of Firdausfs odest quoted by \4ufl in his Biographies: — 

1 troiddeil nmeh to study all ihe store 
Of Persian works comLKjsed in timea of yom. 

This, of course, does not imply that the works studied were jHjetic, 
but it does imply the existence of IVrshm literstnre lung aiitecerlcnt to 
the age of Finlaiisi, always siippLK^big that PaJdavf works are nut 
intended here. 

Aa farther corroboration of what has been advanced there are two 
historical facts which certaiidy lend supfujrt to tlie siipposttioii that 
Persian literature was cnltivatetl long before the time of Rudagl. 
1'he first is the promotion to influence and high offices in the State of 
the Persians after they had mised the fErst ‘Abh^side to tlie supreme 
power as Khafif in a.d. 74i^. The second k the support and favour 
accorded Uj the Persians by tho Persian family of the Barmecides, 
great jjiitrons of teaming, who ruse to [ww^er in 752 on the death of 
Abti’l-Jahm, and adinijiistered the State till a.d. 804^. 

In addition to all this Daulat^hah^ the bic^graplier, who is rather 
A doubtful authority^ however, tells na that "Abdullah b. Tahir, the 
ruler of Khurasan from S28 to 844, ordered that all boE:iks by Persians 
and Magians found in his dominions should be burned. Tliis d^>c-s not 
miiehsuppjft the contention that the Arabs destroyctl modem Persian 
literature^ since the range of ‘AbduUlah^a infiueuce was liuiited^ and 
lie nilcd only sixteen years. Rut, if Duulat^hTdi is to be t-msted, it 
certainly affuitls ndditiimal evidence of the exbteiice of a considcmble 
Pen^bn litemture long before the tirac of Buda^, who Hourisliefl in the 
niidflle of the tenth century* 

That there w^ea' no ^retU fjoets before KQikgi is possible, but that 
there were only a few poets before his time is, as I have trietl to 
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show, bighl.v improbable. Of liiiclftffi even, who was by all aeeoiitiU 
an extremely voluminous writer, but little lina survived! 

To sum up, then, we have as facte, on tlie one ban<l, the liinpiago 
and poetry of Chauwr 300 years after the Norman f^onquest; and, 
on the other hand, the language and pewtry of Piitlausi dW) years after 
the Arab, I conclude, then, that a.H poetry progressed during 300 years 
through Middle’Engtiuh to Chaucer, so it must lifivc progrisawl during 
•200 years through Middle-reraian to PinlausJ. Also.' that as we 
could flcattely conceive such poetry as dtaiioer’s to have anW without 
int^rmiediate stages, and aa a mutter of faet, of course, it did not. so 
wc can scarcely imagine suet poetry* as Firdausi’s to have arisen 

«^thont predet^rs. and as a matter of fact Finlausf himself speaks 
of many «uch. 

hroiii all the above conaidemtioiis it seems to me that to si»ak of 
u lersiau Kennii«auee 200 years after the Arab Ckmquest is to s,«uk 
nf an imagmary quantity. There arc only two altemativea : either 
here was Persian literature before liudagi. or there was not, If 
there was. it« absurd to speak of a Henaissance. though that literature 
Vlas h^t. If there was not, it is equally ubsuoi to sjicak of u revival 
o( vdiut did not previously exist. We scarcely. 1 think, speak nf 
a KeLaiamnue of modem Eersian literature Kupervenuig fUrcitlVumn 
Tadavi literature. That the litemture supposed nhould ha^e been 
l^t« hanlly surprisuig. Pahlavl literature continues! to be cultivated 
by the A>roastnan presto tdl almut the middle of the ninth century 
and their care waa devoted only to the preservation of ecclesiastical 
htereture. as we see by what has nunaioed in PahlaM Th^the 
Ambs for a long time devoted theuiKelves almost entirely to the 

thou ti“7torpriir“XT-' ™ I’”'”'’')' 

PeraUn lit... . 

they were under the government of the priests whn u ® 

above rei.,.rkc<l. ia the oue of tbe ifuMmI ' " 

In addition to these facts we hav*. ikv,* t .i . 
litario, bv ,1„. Monjok ,.«te Chinsia Ktolnl' 
llulaga. There may be other rlsons w 1 
Persian literature, for some even of tlie earVr (rJhi k ** 
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aro&e in "Abhaside times/'" This statement aiig]gests n final remark 
aH to the Slipped] destruction by the Ambs of Pahla^n works, and 
their persecution of Zuroastrians. The ahRurdity of the former is 
shoivn by the following facts : Firstly, Hcarccly any but religious works 
Jiave survived, and these they would have first, destroyed» if they 
destroyetl any. Secondly, the substance of some Pahlavi works has 
heen in piirt preserved by Miitianimadaa writers, and Pahlavi works 
were translated into Arabic by some of them w'ho imderstocxl the 
fonner language^ Thirdly^ Pahlavi w^aa used on coins of the early 
Khalifs till about a,d. TTO, i.e. 120 years aftor the conquert, a fact, 1 
think, of some significance. 

The assertion that the Zomastrians w’cre persecnted by the ArabH 
is dLsprovwl by the fflct^ related in historj', that in about the middle of 
the eighth century, a hundred years after the conqueat, many- 
Zoronstriuns of the upper classes adopteil Islam of their own accord ; 
after which w^e may suppose that in accurdance with the Arabic saying, 

“ Thft p«ople follow the religion of thdr 

kings," many of the lower clssaea followed their example, though 
Zoroaetrianum, as Profestitir l^aehau states still prevailed to a very 
large extent until the time of MahmQch the Gha^snaviUe. In fact, 
the earlier conversions were most probably due to the fact that it w'os 
to the interest of the cunquered to adopt the religion of the conquerors. 





IIAUSA LEGEND AND EAETH PYEAMim IN THE 
WESTERN AND CENTRAL SUDAN 

By H. R. Palmer 

I N 11107 Mr Loiila Despkques described in Le Phlmn Cm(nd 
Keries of large tumuli—pyramids of earth—tlic biiTuil 
places of cliiefirt of a past oran He notes their existetice at El W'alaji 
and qs far east as Ans^naka, nc 4 iT Ziiicler, on the banks of the Niger 
near the Basna rapids^ M cst to Bikas^, and on tlie banks of tlie BnnegaL 
On arcLaiological gtounds, supported by a well-tno™ passage from 
the Arab writer El Behri^ be concludes that they M^ere built by ** red ** 
or Berber races of the same stratum of fmpulation as the ancient 
inhabitants of the Ghana EmpirOp " Tliey remain/' he writes, as 
the solo witnesses of the activity, the industryp and civilkation of 
the&e ' reel" peoples^ whose names and real origin we do not know,” ^ 
Few will question the iit)UlldIl^^^^ of M, Desplaqnes general coU' 
clnsionR in respect to the area of which he writcB, but a good deal of 
further light m tlirown on the subject by the existence of two disttnet 
groups of similar tumuli, at Bngaji and Durubi Takuaheyi near Katsina, 
and ou the Komadugii Yobe in B<jrau. 

Several of the former group were oi>ened by the writer in 1901, 
and a picl^ure of one appears in the Anihrojido^tail Journal for 
January-June, 1908. 

Durubi Takuaheyi is about 10 miles almost clue east of K.atsJna 
on the eastern or right bank of a river—diy^ for six monthR in the 
year—w'hich rises near Euaada on the Kano—Katsina border and 
runs into the desert north of Dankama^ 

The ground o< 5 Cupie<l by the tombs is a rise studded with large 
granite boulderu and trees. There are seven tombs, each of which 
it is said had formerly a large kuha (baobab) tree l>aside it. Certainly 
some of them still have kukoa of great age near them. 

The tombs as at pteseut kmow-n by name ate Komn, Katsi, Rumba, 
Kumaiyo, Katsina, and Bari; at least such are the names given 
by the viliagciB, w'ho aiOp however, now Fillani entirely, Binec HauMi 
superstition is too strongly connected with the place to allow ITausas 
to remain there at case. 

*• 1007, pp^ 54-60. 
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Uad« the Ilmisa dynasty of Knfjsina the rpijjning JJurubi might 
on no account wt the tombs or enter the village; if be did go it was 
fearefl some evil would befall him. The telioo applies even to the 
present Tei|?nijig faniijy of Dumbi, though they are Fillani. The 
popular Idea was that the tombs were tombs of deceased llausu 
Durubis. The largest of these tomlis Ls about DO feet across the 
base by 25 to 30 feat high ; the smallest about 30 fei-t acitsa the base 
by 12 feet high. 

Almost in the centre of the ground occupied by the tomlw (they 
extend over about half a mile square) tliere is a drcle of huge gninite 
Imulders-gomewbat reminiscent of dolmetis-but nb%doiigIy natirmh 
Yet it does not seem an undue stretch nf the imaginettnn to suppose 
that the rocky site was golected by tribes practising rite# of sicrifice 
(such as are knowrj to have been practised at Kano and Kayauri) as 
one endneiitly suitable for tlicir obsen-ancefi. 


When questional abmit the tombs, natives „t repute as ha^ung 
lore exi>re3«ed a danU as to whether they rcaliv were tombs, 
The formation of an artificial mound forms jjart of many pagan rites, 
and It was thought that their origin might be accounted for in this 
xiay. It mentioned, for instance, that In Gobir there is one 
sue , mound formed artificially f«. it is stated) for the purpose of 
tnakmg sacntic^ on the top, In aimoed all sacriiiceg of prnpitiatory 

^ermp a small mouml „f earth a foot high nr so is made, and the 
Victims throat cut above it. 


In JhuZi^l, in ’Hauai). 

r,i “ “p^*w ot 

position. Jn one case (the tomb callwT .u • , r . 

could be digtinguiahed quite easUv all > T 1 

corpse had been iiitcrml either oltH appeared that the 
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brntitk wad pAralkt to the spine of the corpse—in a vertical position. 
It seemed probable that the rm^n the corpse reniamed upright 
when the roof of the house fell In —as it natnrally would very soon 
with the weight of the mound on the top—was that the corpse wna 
tied to this tree in an upright position. 

Alxnit the same level as the lowpflt remains of bones—the lev^el of 
the ground ontaide—was found a great deal of charred wood or 
charcoal. Various objects were found* including remains of tulm 
(water-jars), {bf>wl for footfl, nila (com-grinding 

stones), a stone fastener of a wonitiirs zam (skirt), the top of a lamp or 
dishj and a variety of bones -among them sheep" bones—and 
iron spear heads. Most of thesr^ objects were found outside the 
ap]iarcnt diincn^ious of the kud^tidfim, and animals had been 
eridcntly sacrificed above the kudtmdfim (la the case of Koran's 
tomb). 

In another case (the tomb of Ratnba) nothing was fonnd above the 
kudatidum, bat from the number of animal bones round about it 
seemed clear that animals had been sacrificed. 31any of the bones 
seemed burnt. In both cases, as far as wiild be M?en, there was only 
one occupant of the central chamber or kudandjmr 

The tumidi in the valley of the Komadugu in Bornu stretch from 
Yo down to the j?egion of Geidam. They are popularly supposed to be 
the tombs of So kings—i,c. the kings of a race of giants which wore 
the predecessors of the present races called Kfijuirh The tumulus 
at Gamzahi (Gajidibun) was opened by the writer in 1^18, and was 
found to be pteoiselj simHaT to that of Koran at Katsina. There were 
the same remains of a amall house with acacia rafters ] numerous 
animal bon«^, some bones which a medical officer thought to bo human; 
a small pot ter v vuse about d Inches highj w^hich evidently contained 
drink for the hero in the next world; iron arrow hcadg; and. as in the 
case of the other tunudb a layer of ashes and half-burnt pieces of wood, 
pottery, ete., which indicatdi that before the populace piled the 
earth on the top there had hecn some ceremonial with fire. Tlie 
pottery foiiml was large and coarse, aa was the case at Katsina«— 
and not at all like the finer objects found in the upper Niger^ which 
were no doubt Iraported. 

The tumulus at Gajidibun wm about 200 feet in diameter, while 
those at Yo arc much larger. 

Now a study of JL Desplaqms' detailed dearriptioo of the 
■Cumuli ” of the Niger region seems to raise a strong pTesumption 
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that all thc3c “ tuiiHili ” ireire the Wfirk of the same kind of races; 
ftnd that those t&CGn were Hanii^ic. 

In Katsina they were not the work of the historical Ilabe dyoasty 
of Kat:iii]ii, for their customs in regard to the hurial of their kinfjfl 
were quite different. At both Kateitia aud Kano llie old Hobe 
kings Were buried in a special pfaca within the town, and at Katsiiia 
the new king waa first aiiDiatcd with the blood of an ox which was 
fllanghtered above him, and then marie to drag bis prcxitKcssor, 
wrapped up in the skin of the same ox, to his tomb close by. 

In Bormi also it » not probable that the ttimuli in the Kainadngu 
were^niade by " Kotoko ”, a race who arc nowadays held to represent 
the " So ”, an<i there is al«, [],«fact that one of the earlier or legembiry 
Mis of Boniu, Mi Bjiyoma Katuruni, is supposed to be the occufvmt 
of one of the Yo tnmuH. The first JlosJem Mi of Bomu ruled about 
low A.D., 60 that if the Yo tmnulus was made fnrthisearly or pagan 
Mi of Bornu, it would be anterior by lOO yearn or so to that date. 

•.imilaHy at Kateina the general tradition with regnml to the 
tumiib seems to indicate that they belonged to a race (Koran in 
t e ra ) w ich conquered pre-existing negro jreoples (Sanan), 
H people who were originally aliens but from whom ajirang nitiniatoly 
the Hat^ dpasty. Tl.e title -Durubi’'. with which the tomM 
am associat , may very profmbly be a Kaiiuri w-ord meaning “head 
of the mcatnpmcpt ” {Dor.b4), the original JJurubi corresponding 
Ph function to the Sasbin Fillaiii now fonritj iu Fillani 

T_ ^ eyiichTOiii^{?« \ti a ^at■L^^r remarkablfi! 

way with the chronology of the uid Habe dynastiea of ffausaland- 
for It just about this date, a.d. 980 or so, that, according to the 
A «o Chro^irk, Bagoda, sorr of Banwo, son of Bayajidda, and the 
Queen of Banm, foiindcii the severr Hausa sUtes, tf.at is to say, 

TT . , n F^dmbly nf Nilotic 

type much like the iiuMlem So (Kotoko). 

Blio then were these people and can they In, identified » ft 
^Trlll f?r *'^'T were in fact part and 

or m MtbcT words tLe mrhmt u * a 

be .,«g .1, sIZ 

««« .b«t Ih, W..bZr„/K™.uTl’;.’"|‘ 891, 

Ibn Said, 198 ,. ..y, 
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Tibcl Lunia (Tibesti), and agam tliat " Kancm is the centra of the 
Idtigdoin, of which the inhabitants are in general called Zighawa— 
tMiunded on tlie Bciith hy Habesh, cast by Nubia, north by Barca, 
and west by Tchrur”.' From Edrisi {1160) it ia clear that the 
y,"gli awn were in general nomads and camel owners, they acted as 
guides in the flcflert, and extended over the region froui Kaneiu 
to Asben and Fdzzaii,while so late ns tlie time of I bn Batnta there was 
ft Karkari Sultan in the Aaben region—Korkur being the title of the 
Ziighawi chiefa 

Tiie German wavant G. A, Krause some years ago staterl his belief 
tliut the modern dialect of the Wadiii Za^awa was a jirimitivc form 
of ITaiisa, a supposition atrongly supported by the Zcj^haiivi vocabulariea 
published by Mr. TL A, MacVlicbacl In the ^iniAropoloffical JoiirmL 
ZiighftW'i is, in fact, extraordinarily like Haura in vocabulary', though 
in fomiation it bears a closer resemblance to Kanuri and Terla. 

If we postulate a pco[ilc or series of tribes extending from Harfur 
to the region of the Niger io the era a.d. COO-lOW, speaking langtingcs 
akin to the moderu Xaj^awa language, it sccnia dear that— 

(«) The Hiiiisa langitago arose from their contact ivith the 
Bcrbiw dialect* 

(h) Kunuri is the result of the modification of the same 
tongues hy Teda, 

With rcgnnl to the former supiKksition one of the most remarkable 
features of the aflinity ITaiisa has to the Berlier tongues is that com¬ 
parison of roots shows that Hnusu words resemble the Keibylc forms of 
North Africa almost more than they resseiuble Tuareg forms, 

TJie explanation of this seems to be that the legendary Bajajidda 
(Aba Jibdft), who niarricd the ljuecn of Daiira,- was, in fact, repre- 
sentntivo of North African stock, as indeed the name of hia grandson 
(Bogud) implies. In the Asben region the name fiavftjidda 
is Bft Yezid, and there arc many legends concerning hini, a sacred 
rock being supposed to be marked with his footprinta. 

When we consider the time when this legendary Ba Yezid is 
sup|>oscd to have come to Hausabnd, in a.d. 950-1000, it seems 
almost ocrtaiii that the whole legend is derived from the famous 
Abn Yezid, " the man on the ass,” who revolted from the Fatimids 
in A.D. 928, took Kainian, and was not fuially cnidied till a-u. 947. 


* iriiiniAkat'—Specimun Cstitlogi, p. 

* Sm? itkfi- 1lau!u If^ud below. 
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Aba Yezid w»a actuaUv bom in the Sudan,» his mother being a 
negreas; his followcra were, after his defeat, driven south, and it ia 
extreindy probabk that from the life and doings of thU famous 
sectan' arose the Hausa legeiwl of “ Baghciad 6|t]itting into forty 
factions . On the other hanii, Oaiira and tiobir (fCoberJ are even 
novvnames of Zajjbawa tribes * aufl the Queen of Oaura 1 h the equivalent 
of the Makira (Queen Motlier of Boniu), the “ Selimeh ” of the 
'■ Sekmah " Oasis, near Dijsgola, and the bettei-known Cmidace of 
Meroe* 


The Zfijjhnwa were clearly Kushite Nomada. who derived tlidr idojM 
of sopuiturerrom Egyptand the Bostem Sudan, but about this period, 
A.l>, HXX), were alisorbed and modified by dilTorent stocks in different 
parts of the Sudan, In Kaaem a section of them interruarrjed with 
the Tamagim elan of the Tftbi-a people probably of Libyan origin, 
as Uo Afriranus sa.va, who s[K.ko a language akin to the present 
fkrbcrme language of the XiJe valley. From this fusion ennie the 
so-called Sefftwa-the Alagumi- the Kannri of history, their father's 
stock being a Ze^awi tribe called Kajd or Kayi Itulala, cognate to 
Kaii^(Bifleyat) anrl the Qur'aan and Kareda trilies of 

In the Central Sudan, as w-e have seen, at about the same period 
Berfer tnbes l«re down on another section of Zaghawa located at 
Daura, and combining with them sprearl south among the negroes, 
file Psorth African influence was here so streng that it completely 

altered the form of the language, which develo|>ed after the connueat 
the oaodyrn ILitrsa. 

lo lh« TOt tl,«. tribo (2«gbm), „ A„|,i, 

.nd otba ft, 

th. ^gh.y E»,p.«, „d ,on«it„taJ t„ , 

ae Gbani Empire, Oripiimting in the Pereiep Gulf, the 

nne oil™ "Vl,?*/” “J'““‘I *» them, in deleiilt d 

Zh w' ■"“* ‘I'' ■«>»*««• 

It lollovre that the tenn Zegliilwa, ee eaed be the Aieb writmi 

the Hereit. rec« ef the Centrel Sehiir. .ed Suden-Ben-i-Bem 
wh^h » amply . p|„„d Um, el the 3rd pe«m.l pteeeup m 
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Tbe sketch of Sudan lilatory given above finds Btrong snppott 
in a Tuareg MS. traualnted Bonie yeara agt> by the writer. Speaking 
of the Aabcii Oasis—“ It is Btateci," aaj-s tlie author, " by the Ulema 
of Asben that the first injuibitants of Asbeo were Hausas (Dauiawa}, 
but that they were coiif|ucri«l by the Beiri-Herri. When the rule 
of the latter becaiue weak the Cobirawa ruled the countiy. To 
them succeeded the Tuareg.”^ 

Theticgroe 3 (Hiilifl 6 h) of the Ahboaan {Asben) region were contjuerwl 
by llcrrHIurri (Znghau'a), posaiidy between A.D. irUO-fiOO. Tlie 
ZttghaiTB, reuiforce<l by Kortli African Berbers, then slowly spread 
sou^i; finally, towards a.b. 1500, the Tuareg came from the north, 
came out of Aujila, as Sultan Bello psjti, and took wnitrol of the 
Southern Saliara, diaiikring the Jferri-Rerri (Zij^iawa) races and 
relegating them t-i the east of a hue drawn roughly from Tri^wll 
to T.,ake Chad. 

Teie IlAtT&A hroEKD or the Ortoin of the seven’ Ha!-sa States* 

TJie Book of the Kings of Baiira, Katrina, Oubar, Zntiak, Kano, 
Rnno, and f!abbas ta Bumm> 

They spring from a uian called Abu Yajjcla or Aba lUhda, simply, 
son of ‘Abdu’lahi, who was the Sultan of Baglidnil. 

The reason that he left Baghdad was Irtcause of a fisatiien woman 
Dtlu TauwB, who raided his people till Baghdad was divided bto forty 
divisions. 

So Aba Vajida journeyed with twenty of tlufse di^■^rioH.s to Bomu, 
and the strength of his host wo# greater than the hosts of the Sultan of 
Bomu. 

Now the btelhien of Aba Vajidn inrecived that they were stronger 
than those of tha Sultan of Bormi, imd said let m kill the Sultan and do 
j'Oii, Aha Yajfda, become Sultan. 

AMien the Sidtan heard of the plot of the brethren of Aba Ynjida, 
he flskctl his coiiusellors what should he done. They said bind 
Aba Y’ajtda to you by giving Idni a woman in mUTriage. 

So the SiJtan of Uormi gitvc him his beautiful daughter calU-d 
Magiraiii, or, as otheris say, llagira. 

Peace wbh then establishtd, and whim lln- Saltau of Bornu wished 
to go to war lie woidd say : "Aba Ynjida, give me a tlioiisaud mounted 
men of your host to aid mo." Aba Yajlda gave him 2,.T00 men, but when 
they retunictl from war the Sultan did not return them to Aba Y'ajida, 
but set them i» a district other than that from which they had set out, 

^ ++ Nates oil ^ma An^tbiH /oymra/ l OHL 

^ Tkfl orkgiEinl ift tn Arabic. 
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There remnirLed tlten tbeae and tlie bmthei^ oE Aba Vajida, and hia 
wife and horse. 

There were two l>n>th«Ts, whom Al» YajTda addressed aa follows: 
" O. my bretliren, I wish «ich of you to seek a place in which you may 
settle and become nilem.” One of them went to the land of Muslims, 
Kanem, and became Sultan of Kanem; the second went to the land 
caJlod Ba^mii; so that Aha Yajida remained with hia wife, the daughter 
of the Sultan of Bormi, called Magirum or Msgim, and his home. 

Plans were nwde to kill him, so ho llc<l fcoiii liomu with his wife 
itagirani, who was with child. 

WTicn lie eauto to Gabbas ta Buram Ida wife became wcarv with 
travel. Ife left her at the place where he stayed in that district, which 
We call Gabbas ta Buram. 

After her husbiind left, when her days were aeeonipltshed, Magiram 
bore a son called Bumin. who beearne Sultan oi Gabbas U iJiirtiiri. 

hen Alia Yajida reaehed Baura he found a woman wm reigning 
this country. Before hot there had reigned as the first SnJlan of this 
land calletl Daum, a heathen woman called Kofim, and after her Yakanu, 
and Ynkanya, and Kudatata, and Gabata, aivd ’U'ewela, oimI Gadir-Gadir, 
and Iiiu (■ari, and the ninth of them, who wtceoedctl the Inst named, 
was eaifed Baura, and in Jier tiiio- Alia lajlda alightei] at the house of 
the old woman culled Aiwelu and ashed her for water. 

The old woman rejiliwl: “ My son, we draw no water io this town 
Buve on Fridays.” Aba Yajfda said to her "Give mo the bucket”. 
So she gave him the bucket, and he went to the well. This all happened 
in the night. 

When the bucket reached the water, and the snake heard the splash— 
the name of the snake was Saribi-he put out hU Iiead from the well 
seekitkg to kill the intruder, but Aha Vajldu took his sword, and drew it, 
and cut of? lltc lieor] of Uie snak^. 

Tie took the head uud hid it, end drew water, and drank it and gave 
his horse water. Tlmu he returned to hU lodging with the rest of the 
vrat.>r ho had drawn. On reaching tho abode of the old woman he gave 
her tliG rest of the ’w'uter. 

In the morning, wticn the people saw the snake and the well they 
Mid, ” iVhat lias hapiiened to the snake I" and they were much astonished 
at the absence of its head and die body which was left ut the well. 

The news reached Daxira, and she mounted with her foibwera and 
went to the well. On coming to the place where the snake was killed 
she said, “ Whore is the snake’s head, so that its body is left in the wdl ? 
who has done tbi* to the snake, which hindered ns from the water, save 
on a Friday T if he can he lotind I will divide my kingdom with liim." 

A man of her following who hod not killed the snake said, ” I killed it," 
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Datira sail to hint, " Where is t!io head/' He produced another 
snake's head. Coniiwrison was made, and be was proved a liar. 

Another cameforwardttJidsaid, “1 killed it/' Dauia said." Where ia 
the heed." He had nothing to say, so was discredited. Many othera after 
tliat tried the same story, tiU the old woman at whose house Aba Vajida 
lodged said : “ A man certmnly came to my house with something like 
Ml os and took a bucket, and went to the well, and drew water j and drank, 
he and his beast. Then he returned irom llie well with the rest of the 
water, and gave it to me \ perhspit ho did the deed, 

Dniiru said, " Send to his lodging and bring him to me,’’ 

Then the old woman went to her house - her name was Ai Wela—and 
when she reached it said. " My son, ori.se tip.” And lie went with the 
old womnn nod came to Haura, who said to bitii, '* Was it you who killed 
this snake ?” Ho said, ” Yea. 1 killed it hi the night.” She said to Wm, 
•' Where is the head." He produced the head, and tha people saw that 

it WM indeid the head of the snake. 

Then they were astonished, and Daura said, *' O man, £ linve said 
that a I found out who Iih> 1 done this deed I would divide my kingdom 
vith. 

Abu Yfljfdii sflid, ** I do not mfih for half tiifi kingdom, but I do wiali 
to marry you.” So he inanHcd her, and n-niained in lH<r house with 
a fllinrc sbe gave hini. 

Whenever Daum’s iieoplc went to her house, they did not call it 
Daum’a house, but said that they went to the house of Makes Sarki {the 

kilkr), ^ 

This is the origin of tJie llmsa tWe Sarki . 

Now the slave of l>aum conceLvixl, but Dauni herself luiA no child. 
When the child was boni it wna n K^, and they sought a name for it, 
and called it Mun Karhi tlari {wo have taken over tlie town), Then 
Daura conceived, and bore n .son, and when he was to be named said, 
» that her son should be called Bawo Gnri {give us the town}." 

Tlien Ids fatlier Aba Vajida Makaa Snfkj died, and liawo succeeded 
him, and himself begat the »ns of Bawo, six in number. 

The first bom was Bogandn, tJarkiu Kauo, who with Garan taTlcjn 

Haura had thfe same mother. „ ,. , „ l* t j 

Gamgaraa Sarkin &ktok and Kniisa'a, the first Sarki of Gobir, had 

the same mother. o t> u ; *i„. 

Kumaiyo Satkiii Eatsbia and Zamnagawa Sarkin Rano had the 

piothcr. 


V . - 




(the wixe sonq) of ^aykh "umar 

IRN A L FAR IP (577-632 a.h.) 

Witli translation by A. ^sEFl 
Kfpr fJ7.) 

(1) To tills BiJovkI we drank a wbe, 

With which we were intoxicated^ 

Ere tic vine^'ard w*as created* 

The Beloved is the Prophet, or the Creator Hiuujclfj source of love. 
The wine is the knowledge sind love of the Divinit v nud the btoxicarion 
is ecstasy* 



jai/iiij jUi 


(2) Tlie full nidon is for It a cup, 

Anil Itself b a sun, 

A crescent bands It roiiiidp 
And oh ! how many stars appear* 

AMieii It is diluted. 

The description b a contrast with the material cryatal cup and red 
wine usually handed round by a young attendant ^ and the wine 

being then diluted with water The 

full moon represents the Prophet. The sim represents the diinnc wine. 
The crescent represents the learned. The dilution imeftna the variuua 
religions. The stara represent the bubbles that rise in dilution and 
tnean the teachers of the various religioiut. 



(3) \\ ere it not for Its (ragraujce, 

I should not have found my way to Its Tavern, 
And were it not for its radiance, 

Imairination couM not have pjctiired It. 

Th. T.ve„, i. GmI'. 4 kB i. Hi, 



1 J .iTi; 

IjuU) 


Li ^}l iv / jUil 

jii-t 

^ iix:, jjj ^ LjoI 



Jill iilW wv 



' Jl t Il-Jlj 

^_^l 

J a u 

( 1 ) Age \m reduced It to an eaa^nee, ' ^ 

Ail if It were a wjcwt to be kept 

In the heart of the wise. 

of A ''''“ ‘"y “ ™w«ii»i«J)i b«,l 


(juu ^Uj j.>]ijUjj; 



sLLl ^ 

” *1 V 



1a*j ^1 4J1, ^ 

tiiil 


J iVl ^ 

jIS'I 


Bill aiayth lluan Bunni lulaiijaiM, ibis intetpretalion He 

.1 AWbalUb Lj jjJljyL 
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i.e, “ Oh ! Light of the light, O ! Thou hidd^m to the raise, hy thy 
overwhelming presence.** 

{5) Were It luemtioQed ip the tribe. 

Its members would become intoxicated, 

But ^^dtlioat mcurfitig shame or sio- 
Winenlriiiking is ainlul in Islam, beaides it being shameful to get 
drunk, 

oj^Vj' ijj 

3jij 

(6) Should it ever t^me to the mind 
Of anyone, 

Joy would abide with him, and sorrow depart. 

^ iSj^^ J y 

Vj Jb ^jii t)!; J J 

^ J 

(7) And wc« they tn lay in the shade of Ita vineyard, 

A sick one despaired of, 

Sickness would leave him. 

dAJS Jj j^'U ^Uiib 

^UTjVI jl^b ^WVI JjVij VIA-' 

U-i> ,»d!u' 

{8) And were a paralytic brought near 
To Its abode, 

He would start walking. 

And mutes would talt at the thnu^t 
Of Its flavour. 
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^ jl jLjt /oil Jjl 

cjUi 

jlill 

(9) Wei?e tliey feq ^rinlde with 
A grave. 

Its dead would rise, w?tfi his body revivwl, 

Shayklj Nabulusi says tKiais a refetMeo toCJiriat’s raiaiiig of Iflzartia, 

JJ.I *<L*} C*5tlj ijSlI ^ ^j 

JL_^I (jJI S* ^ 

i-L ^UTj 

(10) Were Its perfuiuft to spread East, 

And one deprived of smell were Westv 
The power of smell would come bscit to him. 

By West is meant Morocco and its divines. 



^ <iJlj 0^-1 ^bQi 



ilt* ^ 

(j-'Uil 


<i.L Jf j>U„ 

rO 

(11) 

And were the revellers to gaise at Its seal. 


The sea] 
factor. 

This sight alone would intoxicate them. 


w a guarantee of quality in wine, and as such an 

important 

jjSC A_ij Jp 


i.jU.1 jl 

Jji • L-d Jf ^ ,jdl Uj 

W “ P 
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(3 (JLaIIj Ai-Af 

(12} And were n persun's band to be stoined, 

Tbrongh touching Its cup, 

He would not lose his 4vay at night. 

Since a stor would be in his hand. ^ 

jliVlj ' -^,^lll ^ 4_jljiai-l 

Ai^i Ajji 

il^jxL\ Jl SjLil ^ 

jl 

43%vi jf ju j jr j f j^ji 

(13) And were It secretly put before a blind imu. 

He would see, 

And the sound of pouring !t out. 

Would make the deaf hear. 



m -* 

SlUJl 

jjjl Ji 

(14) Were travellers to pasa through Ita laixd. 


Atid one of them be bitten by n anafep 

Tbe poison would not hurt him* 


^\^\ Jf 3>Ui 2^ ^ '^j 

^j\ 

A 1 < 1 •& jjl 1 

*• -H 
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(15) And were a wizard to inscribe the letters 
Of Ita name on the forehead of a madniati, 

The inscription would restore his reasrai. 

The wizard b the teacher. 

<3;^^ (JV-* 

(16) Anti were Its name to be written on the banner of an 

army 

The writing woidti intoxicate those who are under it. 
The Sufi leaders themselves have various Iianncta, for iustonee. the 

foltowers of j Xf- have theirs inscribed JJUl 

jLJjVIjj while the lellowen of ^ J jJI ^ injcrihe 
lhei„ with j^ljl JJIj Ul, and followers of H 

JSbJl write on theirs ily, meaning respectively 

“Humility and Contritioo ”, “Useful learning and Ennobling 
actiou,” and “ Abau<lonineiit of Artificea.” 

(17) It exalts the sentiments of Its votaries, 

And by It the cowardly would find strength. 

^ 

JjLJl ^ j 

(18) Anti he whoso hand knows not generority. 

Generous would he become, 

And he who has no deineucy, 

Would under provocation clement, 
i.e. contrary to the effect of ordinary wine! 



IBX Al^F^BID 




^J' SjAle 4 JLj \^]aSk 

^Ul ^.»_A\_i.l aiLI >L-i 

xj} <i bl btiji ^a) L,*ji 

4e >w.:-Co^. 1 a_a 

jiiiT jjlj . ji cb 53 ij a-ii 

(19) And were nn idiot to tie aUowed^ 

To kUa Ita stopper, 

Tlic kiading would make him Avise. 




altf .f? J' i4JLA!ll 


.Jliil 

JfUi' 


(30) They say to me: Describe It* for thou art in that m 
expert; 

Yes I have knowledge of Ita qnalJties. 

The knowledge rlaimecl here is ex]>crieiicc. 

wlJ»i'A« p Ji w'J>- 

^^1 -■" ^ ^A^i A ■ * I y 

^ Aa.4>- A1& 

jU* LilX Vl 


voi« tf. r*&T II. 


16 
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Vu a^i ju > >iiiu 0^.3 \jS' 

hj^ 

^ IP ^ 

-iJjtlC- j:^ 151^*1 J *ilL^iJ 

pJL^ (^1 G*^ 

(21) (Tkeae are:} Limpidity, but not of water j 
Soltness, but not of air ■ 

Ltitnindflltyj but not of fire ; 

Spiritj but without body. 

jM U1 ^ Jai \ 

^22} It was, before all editing tliiugn, 

III the long past, when there was no shape or fonUp 

V>i” 

lIiIS_J iil aL^ ^ j^jJ^ 

(23) ThftUp by It all things had tlieir being, 

And for some wbe purjKsse, It veiled Itself therein, 

To tbofio who have no understanding. 

Some sec in tliis a pantheistic idea, but pantheism is “ the tfniveree 
h God wliereoa here the idea U that God is iminanent in all things, 
like the tree in the seeil. 

^ (24) And my soul bved It, to the extent of being 

One with It, but there was no mixing as that of one 
SAihstauce with another. 

Mug one with It, b interpreted by some as “ Iliiiul ”, but I take 
“it to mean sinipli'^ agreement. 
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l,^V l^_j ^\ ^i>j j*>} 

(27>) Befcjre It therfi wits no b^tore, 

Anri there is no after^ after iU after. 

And the precedence of all altera is absolutely ita oyvn* 

Time being a ereatoi thing, la finite, whereas the Absolute Spirit 
js not. 

<JI “**1 Jt* 

iS~-^ <ia—^ J3> 

Cf cJ-^J Ifi* 

JJ ^ 

V' 

i. *■ 4 

( 26 ) Bcantiea! are all thesis, which 
Teach ad miners of this ™re, 

The way to praise It, 

And so they do In prose and verse. 

(27) And joyful he wall be, wdio know^s It not, 

Whv.n its name is merely mentioned, 

Like 0 lover when he Iiears the name of a beloved* 

J V-^' ‘ ^ | 4 > 


2+4 


A. sen — 



(2S) Thej fiaid: Thou haet dniak the em t 
I replied; Nwer, but ntber that vt'hicbj 
It would be e sin, not to drink. 

Wine being forbidden by the Qur'an, it is sinful to drink it. 

(29) Happy are the Convent’s dwellers. 

How often they are intoxicated by It, 

And they drank It not, but they aspired t 
Ho means that Christian mystics and monks, have tried to taste of 
this diiidno wine, but were not tborougb in their endeavour. 




(30) I felt Itfl e^sliilaraiion vrlien yot a ehilcl^ 
And It will ever w ith me, 

Though my boiiea dt?cay. 


J j^Ull 



(31) Huateji and take It pure, 

But if you wiflh It dilutedp 
Be yut and get It from the mouth, 
0( the Beloved. 

The Projjliet*^ nioiith. 





kiiin 

2-Sri) 

Lj jIl- Vi 

|rij' 


ljkl' 

^ 0)f, j' ^ 



(32) Take It in tiie tavern. 

And paa< It round there, 

To the Bound oi music, 

■\Vliicb adds to ita charm. 

The tavern here stands let the place of rneetini^ for Dliikr. 

1— ^ Jtij 

fi V^' 

jli-Vlj jii-i <J?o (Jj 

(33) For where It is, worry cannot be, 

As sadnm con never bep 
"Wliere there is rnusic, 

^\ AjtJJ < ,w 

. 4- -Ui ' ^ jV_. J^\ ^j\ 

J jiS" J^1 j\ 

a'Al?- J ai_j_.“Vl4 iji 

"■ ■*■ 

iiAj J uJuSl_4 JJ 

■M 
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(31) Were you to be lor od« hour ontyj 
Drujik with It, 

You would laucj the world your slave, 
To rule and command. 


j ^LJi tjv ^1 IsW Uj 

(35) TLere is no happiness in this world. 

To liini who Lives sober^ 

And one who does not die driink with It, 
Will miss the benefit of resolution. 

A; jf^\ I jWj WTjJj 



LjuJI sLi-l \i\ (jUr 


(36) I.ret hini bew'nil bis fste^ 
Whose life has been spont. 
And has not in It^ 

A lot or share. 
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f S* * 

\m * 


, ■ • . r * f 

» I *j ^ j _ f* \f * 


j » ^ » * t * ^ * 

’•Jr 

r_ ^ nM ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ iT * * ^ * * 

V’l £^' ^ 

' ** /^ V 

yLfjT ^ *j^i ^ 4 

- X - '. ' ' rr '-V' 


5 

4 


t •*.’''' * L I ^ i 

• f ' , . . 


■" (4^ V^'J^ 

'^r i.iv./c^^Xv "v>!r>-i’^^-» 

^ ^ ' V, ^ ^ V * ^ \ \ , 

^ J^' i> J:* j y u 

LJjV/ er^ V-oJ 'JT 

— y \ V' ^ Vr 

V/i^l i>^’ 
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» * • ^ \ f f * f 


* ^ * »>#!■ * ^ 






r—?■ y^ ^*/> / u yy^ 

^ it* J ^ 9 ** / ** * 

D Ls jJ j li' 


j /- -l ^ ‘ ^ 

-JAsf fZ-yj 

J - ^ ' . i 1 

/*^ y>Lsi/ju>y' <ljl9> 

’ ■► - * ' * */ ■ 

**if.T ^*- I ' * * ; 

^ >U ^}ci/ 

\P° f)^> vViT^**' 

' ,f,f < * * ^ ''/ ■ 

^ ixj j^i 

^ * f' S ^ 

V (Sy uUi>' 

"^1 l| *^ir ^ ^ -r-^ ' * y 

' /it'» / • "^ • ' 

(►y' «al> U '/7 Zu ^ 

^ \yi «J 


^ r-w 'J ^ 

" ^ ^ Jl ' < 

S^>J li v-^* ij o/^ 20 

"*»\f 21 

WjA:*- ^ ^ZJ 22 

J^. 


<^*z ^ . - « * 

^ k * 


^ J *t * ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ > -4- 

l«XO 25 

26 

Ul/> vH*i: U*y^ 1 ^ 27 

'6=/ 4 %. ' ..V ‘ ^ 

W j /ill ::a^uu\ 28 


^ (* 2fi 

^ 0 _/ ^ ^ % y ^ * 

UywWitK 

,y, *‘i[^U uU' i 32 

* ^ *■ li |7 # ^ y , 


^>;>-'/y> W-V^'j, 3* 
'jjHjItoA vlji J ^ 33 

'•/ L'^^/V^V7^^>36 


AfiABiC LITBBATUIiE SISCE THE BEGINNING OF 
THE NISETEEETH CE^iTUltY 

By ,^iuvKil M. Tl. 'ABn ai.-Kaziq 

T HK dawji of the uitieteenth century marks a new era in the history 
of Arabic liternttire. After five centuries of mental lethal^', 
be^innirig with tlie imiption of the Mongols into the Muslim orhl in 
the thirteenth century, a renewed zeal for leanimg has dispelled the 
gloom which so long overahadowed the Ambic^speaking countries. 
Many factors were at work to bring about a beneficial change, 

West began to take varied Lntcrisat in, the dormant East by collecting 
and studying its long-forgotten literatures. This interest led to a clofier 
relation between Arabic-speaking countries and Emopcati nations, 
resulting happily in a Kenaissajice in Egj'pt and Syria esiiecially. The 
natives of these countries began to study not only their own literature, 
but also the new’ literatures of the West. 

Tliis Renaissance swept a way the cobwebs of igncuance»sitperstition, 
and bigotry. It creatoi a new desire for knowledge, infiised vitality 
into the dead, tevivetl the dying, and produced a more tolerant, 
rational and scholarly literature, and although it did not effect an 
immediate reformation in the East, it preiiarcd the way; but until 
such reformation bad been widely established, no real progress could 
be made. 

Tlic maul factors of this new activity were the btro<hietion of 
printing in Egypt practice of seiiding prombing students 

from Egypt amt Syria to fmL^b their education in Europe, the founding 
of educational institutions, literary societies, and the publication of 
scientific, political and literary journals in great centres. All these 
factors preiMired the way for a general intellectual awakening and 
made possible a new couception of life. 

After some years of hIow progress, ls>t>ts on various modem subjects 
were either translated from European languages or compiled in 
Arabic by native authors who had received a Western education. 
The goal of their efTorts was to introduce into the Arabic language 
what was needed of Western modem culture. Siimiltaneoiialy with 
these efforts important educational work was being carrierl on by 
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Orientalist#. Moat of the literature of the golden age of lalafii, 
though fortunately p^e3e^^'ed from destruction, had been rele¬ 
gated to oblivion for many centuries. Thia literature, which 
attests n marvellous activity ol intellect, and which had preacned 
Olid tnin.smitt«l the learning and priceless treasures of ancient 
Greece and Rome to modern times, proved to be of Lncstiumble value 
both to the West and to thf? East. 

When its value had been rcalked, the study of Arabic was 
renved m European universities. To facilitate the study of the 

language and its literature, moiuiscripte were collected aud wilted hv 
Hcholars. 

The iirinting presses of Europe, Syria, and Egj-pt gave publicity 
to a great number of linguistic, historical, philosophical, geographical, 
an religious works. A far larger qimiitity. however, still remains 
scattemi m Western, Eastern, public, and private libraries 

MiHlern Arabie literature dates from the French expedition to 
Eg)pt m l,, , It IS greatly luflucnml by Western civiliiation and 
niffllern thought, which contributed a good deal to its contents, hut 
did not affect its fqiidimienlnl characteristics. Among the iimtiy 

of h»y.„ ceben, .n g ,• 

especially durmg die reign of Mohammed Ali I'iulia. 

rte ,„b„cK. A. tte™ .« „„ t«,i„ i„ ,1,, 

nitgbt bay, HifflydiM, 

...tattunaWy ,bc„ war, .f..H ^ 

during foreign words into Arabic. For there w^rk. rh i. ? . ! 
Ucla only b tho p.., ...I 

id. there wore otLen? wlioso icloals weTt* in tKm r d- t 

that an p^iva b.„p„p, o“,“a"'„rtar 'tb^ 

8 t«gnwonla. Iha|OTaraltao<ia.icyI„Jbaaa,ai,aatill 
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is, towawk keepini; the language pure from foreign vocables, so tliat 
practically oil such words used in the Arabic language were carefoUy 

collected and ttieir ctiuivalenta given. , . * . 

The following arc names of floiue books dealing witli this subject: 


(1) 


( 2 ) 


(a) 


(1) 




aJsz^ 

iiiji AX <— 


jjijjji jf ^ <jjl- 




oAAf 


J^jO' ^ tJu' 17 

^ aLI i»U)Vl 
tit: a/- <jjV 

t “ 


(6) t>* I* 

^SxJ^ Cr~^ 


' (T) 


^-S-StvoT i» Usj^ ^ 
L j-l i 7 tV^y 

UUl oUsSl 


^Alsl I? 


In their efforts to supply Arabic equivalents for foreign words, the 
critics, believing that the Arabic language has the richest vocabulary 
of all languages, and is therefore capable of expr^ing all new ideas, 
had recouTse to the rule of derivation from Arabic roots. 

Here ate some esamplea o£ foreign words and their newly coined 

Arabic equivalents; — 
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FoKKIfiN. 

AstAnic. 



^U1 

Express ttTLm. 



Chntiibiis. 


:jL^ 

Autoniobile. 

!)>■ 


Telephone, 



Telegraph. 

dir 


Ihwik. 



Passport* 


■ 

Telescope. 

* «! m 

*■ 1 

-* 1 J 

Tteati^. 

-V' 

7iii 

Gloves* 

i}\Lj 


Hospital. 

i * *■ 

ij ! 

4^ 

* • t* 

Muaeutn, 


The effcirt^ii of the?e native a^^holars were not confined to BUppljdng 
Arabic words for foreign ones, but they attempted nlw to supply 
correct dassLca] forms for all colloquialisms that biu-e crept into the 
language. It mast be stated, however, that there are verv few people 
who know or take the trouble to use a ciassicil Jorm instead of a fuidgu 
or colloquial one, and although there are local colloquial clifFcrencea 

in North Africa. Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, there is no colloquial written 
litcnituri!. 

Modem Arabic literature differs from the old both b its form and 
content. In form, it is free from bombastic and affected style. Most 
modern writers, especially thoee who had Western liberal education 
and knew other languages than Arabic, e^prewed themselvea in words 

of coimtiob use. 
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They adopted tkc language in which they codd address the 
largest audience, and gave up instating the style of old wntere; 
they arranged subjects under sections, chapters, heading?!, and gave 
illustmtions and indexes- They were aware of the fact that they were 
writing for the people and not for the learned tea'. 

In content, modern Arabic literature hafl bwn enriched by having 
new and very useful additions from modem European literature. 
These adJitiona range over all branches of modern science and art. 

In science, works were first prcparal by Euroiwan teachers in 
Egj'ptian and Sjorlan educational centrcA, and were then translated 
by mtivc* who were apceially employed for such work. 

The following are some of tlie earlier translated and com loosed 

works in Arabic : — 

Mejucal Works translated from French 

(1) ^ <3 

This is the first medical work translated into Arabic and was 
published in 1832. 

It was translated by the Syrian 

(2) jj*- : * ^ * 3 

Translatwl by an Egyptian -U-1) (died 18&>b 

(3) ■ iLU* 3 

Translated by all Kg^'ptian 

Translate! I by 18G2), 

Medical Works composed by Nauvrs 
Works by ( jy' U.I 1876). 

aIj yj, 


( 1 ) 
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(2) i-S^^ j Jjt 

(3) ui 

Tlipw works were publislted Lq 1255,1262, anil ]28lA.H,r«apfictird^, 
Works hy Jl (died 1865). 

(1) tL*J^ J lLoJ 

( 2 ) jui^vi 5 bu. j juvi 

(3) ^ 

(4) i j:iVl ^ (j ^bjl 54^ 

This last work comprises lour largo volumes, aiiU was published 
in 1283 A.n. 

JIathbmatioai Works 
Works by (died 1851), 

(1) ^ j yl-*:5"^'1 

(2) ~4.^\A\) jXi 

(3) ^AlLil 

Works by (^5^' ^ j^) {died l&5j). 

<1) i-Li ^Vl (J ^Lwj 

(2) Ji 

(3) ill, ;i,U, jW LJCI } t-L:" J 5Jt<j 

. i _;>11 UjVl; 
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Translation of Poetical ako Literart Works 
TmiislRtionfl uito Arabic were also niadi! from ancicut and modem 
Arvau literatures. 

From the Persian tbe RubtVitjt/ni »/ 'Vmttr KJtatfft^tw and the 
of Sa'^i hod been translated into Arabic. 

The first, by jt-J' The second by ^ 

From the Greek, jUL- translated Homer’s epic iK«ni 

in vcr\' line .Arabic verse. 

The following Shakespeare plays have Iwen translated: Rowcq 
andJidiet, Henry 1% The TemjMfil. Macbeth, C(cmt, OlMh, 

Translations were also made from the hrenchi esjjecially from tho 
works of Tji Fontaine, Corneille, Racine, Molierc, Hugo, and Dumas. 

The translation of jdays from French and English, and the interest 
which the aetbg of such dramatic representations had created m 
Syria and Egj'pt, l«l niany Kealoiis natives to write original plays in 
Arabic, and thus enriched the language by a new literature aud long- 

neglected art. , , • 1.1 i 

The historj' of the Arabic drama begins from about the niKitllc of 

the nineteenth century. A Syrian native of Sidon, named 

(1817-rj3), wrote the first Arabic play called The Miter, which 

was acted in 1848. He wote many plays in Arabic, besides those 
which he had translated from Italian and French, thus creating 
sufficient interest in this new art for it to Iw carried on by other writers. 
In 1878 a notable play in a versified form, the first in the .Arabic 

language, was produced by another Syrian scholar, named 

(1856-89), under the title of showing 

the virtues of prc-Ialamic Arabs. 

As we pass on towards the latter years of the century we meet 

with tuoTU prolific writete, the greatest of whom was 

^ Tvrit^^r and traiiuktoT of many pbys. From. Engliisli he 

translated (1) Jtatneo and Juliet, under the Arabic title of 

and (2) The TalUman, by Sir Walter Scott, bearing the Arabic title of 
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plnys lire—(]) ^Jal ^., ('2) lZjIjL^p (ri) 


ijb _y-Ji. 


It might have been expected that the built]ing ol the Cairo Opera 
Iloiiaeby Issiirtil l^oi^hAin 18C9 would have hi:^lpe<| in the devdopment 
of thifl new bnioeh in the Arabic literature. But m i^ wtm built lur the 
entertaiiunent of a n^aster^jobber and his immediate i.-irclep who knew 
ofi much, tsf the language of the people an they CAred for their happiqe^s^ 
only foreign language was u&ed in that opera. 

Schooh and societies entertained the people until theatrical 
eompaiiicj^ were formed in Syria and Egi^pt, and gri-ater Qumbeta of 
pk)n9 were prcxluefef. 

Eg>’pt contributed her share for the deirelopment of the Arabic 
drama by pnxJueiug men who WTote origLual Arabic plays ainl tnina- 

lated foreign ones. Among v.-riters of Arabic plays was ^4 j 

(10'14-96), Hin two plays au*l J\ were p^hrformed before 

the Khedive TawEkp who, after rewanlurg the author, sent him to 
exile. 

Another noteworthy fioet and acholar wua 

(1829-08), wlio tninsilatcd in collctqtikl Ambic poetr)' three Kretich 
play« by Racine, iiomely, Enther, and Alexantfre Le Omn<l, 

It is intereatiiig t* note that these plays are the first to be put into 
modem colloquial Arahie poetrj*. This same author translated also 
the FdhU* of Tji Fontaine into colloquial Ambio juietry under the title 

of i4cl_yllj (3 iiili jJl j 

The folloidng are the opening lines <if Aitxaitdre Le amttd 
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yAu-^' jSi-i'j 

J ^1 A« J w'J-' J 

4, JiX-\ L> Jt^ C^ <i 

.Modem Ambic literature iias been imptegiiatcd with eoimtleas 
Toiuanccs aiul historical novels. The greatest luodcm novel writer 

was {18C1-19N). He wrote a series of historical 

novels, sketching the ,\rabic history and Moalein djimstics in a clear, 
film [lie, and veiv" interesting style. These historical novels created 
intereat to so wide an cstent that most f}f them have been tianslated 
into many languages. 

Journalism 

The introduction of joumalLnn into Arabic literature is aiKociat^ 
with the name of Mohammed Mi Pasha, who founded an Arabic official 

gazette in 1828 wader the title of 

pajwr that has an unbroken existence to the present day. During 
t he second half of the nineteenth century, the progress of the Arabic 
press was very rapid; sind many daily, weekly, and monthly publications 
were founded in the great centres of Turkey, Syria, Eg>'pt, and North 
.Africa, besides many more in Europe and America. Many of these 
publicHtinns had an ephemeral existence like most Eastern enterprises. 
The reasons for this characteristic are only known to those who under- 

steml the psychology of the East, 

The following w'orka should be consulted for a complete hiatoiy 

of the Arabic press 

(1) \i\* \T'* \ 

■fe 

X This work was compile«l by an Egyptian scholar named 

- A 

ft 

^ jLJ Vl 41' Aji , and was printed by the Government Press of Bulaq 

in 1312 A.H. ; one section of the work deals with joumalbin, 

(2) I’he Arabic Press of Egypt by ^lartin Hartmann, printed by 

LuzJic ife Co- III 1899. 

(3) The last cliJipteT in LiUiraturc Amb€, by CUaient Hun.Tt. 

VnL. It. 1>JRT fK 
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(4) ^1^3 ^ jJLj^ ^j{. 








r 


Ui 


From ita title tliifi Arabic work claimj; to give the hbitnry of every 
Arabic paper in the wurltl, with photogiapliB of proprietors and editors 
and their biographies. Other sources of information on the Arabic 
preaa arc given on ^Higcs 20 to 28 of this last work. 


Arabic Poetry is the Kisetrentji Cestcry 

irercdity, splrUiial and intellectual environments are the creators 
of Ji poet'a imagination in all ages and in all nat ions. Poeto’ is a natural 
gift to.;liabs, and its quality b determinctl by, and aiibject to, the 
intellectual environment in which they live. Arabic jroetry of the 
nineteenth century is the product of many races, with iiaturnl 
characteristics and degrees of education, and is not thercfore the same 
in Fg%'pt> S^Tia, Iraq, Arabia, and Aorth Africa. In some of tficae 
coiuitrieBwhcremodem dvilization h either despised by the inbubitaiits 
or not aithin their reach. Arahic poetry is at ill primitive in its 
form and content. In others, where works of Eurojieaii imets had 
been studied and coiujiarisoji in form and content made, new diction 
and ideas were introduced into modem Arabic- literature. A wider 
range of subject occupied the uttentLon of modem poets. The modem 
Arabic muse is stni^liug to adjust itself to the new world by 
asHimilatiiig its new ideas when and where it Is possible to have access 
to such ideas. It is sad to reflect that modern oluL-ation in all .4rabie 
speaking nations has been either neglected or purposely denied to the 
people. Those who were fortunate enough to have neem to education 
aud to raise themselves a little Jiigher in the scale of humanity wete 
self-educated men. The quantity and quaUty of modem Arabic poetrv 
would undoubtedly have been greater had there been facilities for 
niotlem ctluc^tion. 

.Modern Arabic poetry is not all cYpressetl in tliat specialized 
kmd of diction used by old poets. Many pcets of the century 

disregarded the use of just as many writem disrego^ied 
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rhymed pro*e. Tliey nW emiJoyed metres which do bot 

conic within the wsteen elassicaiV forms with all their iliflieult 
technicalities. Again, to many modern poets it is no longer a mark 
of enidition to adorn their vereiBoitioii with a himdrwl and one verbal 
niceties, such a? cxoidiom, paronnniasla, peroration, etc. 

Some Euyftiax rojcrs asd Feose Wbitehs of the Period 

( 1757 - 1015 ). 

He was bom of Christian parents and later in life became a -Musbm, 
Studviog for some veara at Al Azhat University at Cairo, and finally 
beco'ming its rwtor in 1812. Jlis work, which beam the title ol 

J was written in 

iniitatioi "of Arabhn lights. It was translated uito French by Jean- 
Josef Slarcel nnder the title of Coatca dn Cfiet/ih Rl Mffhfti. 

(2^ 1853). 

He was educated at AbAzLar and became a court poet to Abbas 1. 
His work was collected by one of his pupils an.l lithographed 

in 483 pages, nndcr the title of jUi ^ ^ 1. 

Exatnples of his poetry :— 

Vwm an eiilog>% 

Of the two great pyramid*. 

jV-jJI j- Li-*:-., f VJJ-) jt-jJ' ^ li-j 

His prose belongs to the old style, aa the following lines on virtue 
iiud vice hIiow :— 

J J jU Vi ^jiy 3^1 i Jij 5i;^i jl 




,1 Jll, 
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(3) (1803-57). 

He Wile educiit«d at Al-A^har and became the editor of the 
government gazette ^ He left a work under the title 

of a very uit^restiiig book on music and 

Arabic songs, to whicb he contributed a gmit deal of his own 


composition in the uew metres known as 4 

He also left a dlwan of poetry, of 380 pages, which was 

published ia 1277 A.n. Theae two linos describe a simdinl in the 
mosque of hlohamined Ali:— 

t- 

SAa-lj buj OJ Ij.9im3 

ij Cj\j^ Lkj Ls-J U_*-j 

An eulogy of the Pope; — 


u*-:- 

A*—^ J 




^J^^3 (3 i3 

(« 

smJ Jl JL^y 




^_i_4 ^\i\ 

-Ij Ji j_,ut 

-j ib 1 Li*- 1 


-3 - *>3-^3 i!:baJ I UJ 4^ Ji \jja^ 

(4) j\ 0^1 (diH 1881). 

He WB 8 a MUvo of a town in Upper Egypt, and had the usual 
education of his time. His genius brought him to the notice of Ismail 
Pasha, who made him his court poet. His diwan was published in 
1300 A.IT. 
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The following arc the opeuiDg lines of a poem on wine : 

^\XJ\ J Lbai f 

j jU j oi>l 

(Uj < lftlO-1902). 

This poetess biwl the fortune to study Persian, Turkish, and 
Arabic literatures, and to compose songs in the three languages. ..he 

left a coUection of lioems in a diwan called }\J^^ which 

was piiblisb^jtl more tbao onoe. 

She wrote tho following lines on her literary achievement na 

n wtmiAii: — 

^ bi i“ ^ ^ 

9 j 

j Lii'y '-5'^ 

(6) ^>yjUl^LUUy^(l84D-lW 

Although of Turkish descent and educated for the army, he 
cultivated a very high litemri' taste in Arabic. He held high ofhe^. 
culminating in that of Prime illnister during Arabi’a revolt. He wrote 
many poems, the longest of which runs into 600 verses, written in 

- *'* 

imiUtion of thr: 

These are the opeiuiig Ibioa of a poem on anibition— 

_.1, j yib iSj^^ w ja-h jUVl 

_ :: ^ 11 ^_jS\ LT Cl W 

rl' 51.J*VJ—*• f 


wiLi— 



j-=■'j 

V jLUi ^ .>j W l. 
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LixGLisTtc Works of the Period 

The educatioii&l ideals of the century demanded iievr aubjectu and 
new methods of teaching. To meet this demand works on the history, 
literature, grammar, and practical study of the Arabic language were 
coin[KMed during the second half of the century. On the development 
of tfia language as a livbig medium for expressing ideas in all its history, 
and its relationship with Semitic and Aryan Unguagea, the best work 

is that written by the prolific author jljb j The work 

has the Arabic title 

.Many works have been written on the literature of tlie language, 
but the most complete b that by the same author, which deals with 
tbe whole history of Arabic literature. It comprises four volumes, 
and has the Arabic title 

UJ ^33 ^\j\JL,3 Vi 3 »UJI 

. jVi Jl ^4il ^ t ^U3 

The foUowing other works deal with special periods 

* 

*-L 

-uA 


( 3 ) 


ABAUICf LlTKRAWilE 


^63 


<♦) 


<5) 


(C) 


I*, jij 

^ j *-V C 

lTD^ v’^ 


^7J ^jLi^ SjbaJ * 

Ill addition to many coinnientaties oo old standard grammars, 
the followbig are some of the new works tm this branch of study ;— 

(a) fframiiiars 


Cf^J 


Ui 


( 1 > 


(») 


ij \ j k^UlLl 

^ i3 


(4) o-J 


(S) 




^jJLa^ I j . J 

i , i i ^ ^ aJIa3^ 

( 8 ) 


■H- 

<7) 


(A) /rfz/fons 


(1) 
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( 2 ) 


< 3 ) 






(■*i) jb»Jl 


<.,^1 (j JUjI ^ 

^ H- 


GE00R.4WJICAL A.VD TIiSTOhicAL ViotlKS OF TUK TehjoD 
Interest wi« n^t lucking in the sti,4y of ancient anti motlern 
««£ n"!"? works H-ew composed to meet the consequent 
denumd. These r,ew works deal with general, national, and local 
histones. Some were wHtten by oousemtive authom who woiship the 
past as ^rds style anti record and collection of facts, and oLrs 
were wntten by men who had some knowledge of literary criticism 

Some Eovptiax Historians 

(died 1812). 

Ai '"‘y wm, 

of wM h. wo, o ..ota, eeddoo lio rtipou. ™,i„ 

(") 0:!'5LJI Jj .>• J or,jUlJl Ua: 

•*:« (i'S*-is2S). 


( 2 ) 


His fame bmught him to the notice of tie Fi»r,«t. a - . - 

short occupation of Eg^-pt, and he was employed in the iTb? 
which was then established. ^ ^ ** 

Hi. w.l].tao«T. hi.to.y i. 

^m^etioii of Ib„ Iy„., ^ .^.1 . ■ 

io,„ r„„,k. Ho ,.h ™ 

boeotronslotei 

into Frencli and Tiirlriah, 
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(3) 


(1801-73). 


He was a native of Upper Egyptt and after tc spent some years at 
Al-.\zbar, he waa sent to France with the First Egyptian Educationa] 
^^lissioii Ln 1825. On his return to Eg)*pt he was engaged as trans¬ 
lator in the School of Medieinej from which he was promoted to be 
director of the School of Languages. He has left us eighteen workst 
eonsiating of translations and original treatises on various subjects. 

Ills geographical works arc 





(i) 



His historical works are 




(«) 



(<?) 



(./) 



( /o ^ J 





TEE LOTUKO LANGUAGE 
By the I^ril Eacsi-is 


Dtatributlon, etc. .... 
AIphAbet 

Preli.vis and Suffixes .... 
flmnidiaticnl Notwi 
Roots and Darivativcs 
Vocabulary . . . . ^ 

Apjwndix : — 

1. Numerals 

2. Parts of the Body 

3. The Village aud House 

4. Food and Cookery . 

5. Oraaiiients 

fi. Ceremonies and Superstitions 
7, Calendar 

B. .Animals . . - ■ 

9. JJirtl-H .... 

10. Insects , . 

11. Trees and Plants 


pAoa 
. 267 

. 268 
269 
. 270 

. 273 

. 277 

. 291 

. 291 

. 202 
. 202 
. 293 

. 293 

. 294 

. 204 

. 29.T 

, 29.i 

. 296 


The Ijotuko language as here set forth is spoken by about 40,000 
people, all of whom, wth the exception of a few hnadrcdH in the 
Opari district, of Mougalla Province and the Chiia District of Uganda, 
live in the tlistfict ol that name. 

Of other dinlccta siwUen in the district the principal are those 
spoken round fkoto ami in Northern LopU. Thase arc near enough 
to the Lotiiko for ordinary conTetsation, but for hearing cases a local 
interpreter is required. 

The dialect of Leriai {Lokoia) has not been studied. It epi^ra 
to be mote or less intermediate between Lotuko and Bari, Lotuko 
is generally undexstoorl. 

Bari has many roots in common with Lotuko, but the two languages 
are too far apart to render possible any degree uf mutual mtelligibiHty. 

The Acholi speak an absolutely different language, akin to 
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Shilluk, Lotuko has affinities wilh .^ksai, and other East Afriean 
I signages. 

Developmkst 

The follow ing account is puicly hypothetical, but it accounts for 
the facts and Rccnu probable in itself. 

The language was originally ainnosylbblic and perhaps tome, and 
litas spoken by a people dti'clJlng as isolated families in dcn.se forest, 
and living cliielly on earrion anil on what they could shoot with 
their bows, 

Tlieti, for reasons ti'hich can only b« aiimiiacd, they mi^ated 
to a country of steep rocky hills, and long distance eonveraation 
became a necii8s1tv% 

A monosyllabic language is imsaitcd to tliSa purpose, and vowels 
were prefixed and suffixed, at first merelv to make the voice carry- 
hut as a developing social life increased the range of ideas, thes^ 
vowel soun.hs, at first iiurely arbitrary, were stemotvpcd to wnvey 
differmt shad® of meaning. ' ^ 

Tlie consonantal prefixes and suffixes appear to hai^ originated 
ui two ways; by the combination of pronouns, etc,, with the verbal 
roots and by the introduction of eoEwnanta to guard or enipharize 
miportant vowels- Whether or no the foregoing is correct, Lotnko 
can be unhesitatingly described as a “shouting langunge"- 

The mouth is kept open whet) speaking, and bsreiy .-loseil 
sufficiently to form the consonants. The oonsonanto most used in 
inflexion ,are the guttural tg, and (. B and m are confincrl to 


In word, two consonants never oceur in juxtaposition, and except 
that a nasal so to speak, slips into a Mowing guttural, a « helping 
vowel IS always inserted between final and initial consonant- 
I nacceiitcd towoIs tend to conform to accented ones 
Tk, h,, pr„b.N.v Iw™ |i„,| i„ i„ 

> V,,, PCT«1, It tloM to I,,,,, , 

,(0,^ „ oth« Mtod .kick tk. LMttbo .L., 

.tBm. to k.v. toto.™!. Tk. p.„rl, 1„„, ItoOtok'J^ 


Alphabet 

The language being unwritten, by lettera 
soiiiuls which they represent. 


must be luulerstood the 
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Yowd^ 

fl, fl, tf 6d Tt i, usual. 

aw m in Iaw (o). 

CJ as fir in murder (a:). 

Di, m, 3ff. 

i nnd u ftru oft^n difftciilt to distingtiiah aI^d some- 
timea alternative* 

iVote 2.—Tt m doubtful wlictber ni^ m aro true dipbtbonga. The 
final I lu^ually inHLcfttes a plural mejiuing, and in the middle of a word 
it La uaually merely a ouphoniO* e.g. naijnk for ndjt}k^ nSinffet for 
nmyeX;. 

ConttftrwnLt 

b, d. j (J3L I iiu m p. r, 9, (, w, jf, ch (t;), aa usual. 

1 % (g) h one sound, as in singer 
il (p) ^ fiy. 

The guttural. 

AVe 1,—^le guttural is pronounced as y, §b, (g) or k accorrling 
to its position. 

With Cp Ip or when emphuabsed U is usually k, 

,, fit U 11 TJ ^kr 

„ Op or before r m ff- 

Nole 2. — tA, j (tj, d^} appe^tJf somotimcB to be root conjsonanta, 
but often stand for dtj {o^ 0. 

^ote 3. _ Wt y are sometimes mot t^nsonants^ but are often intro- 

ducwl between the root consonants to vary the vowel ^und. 

Noit 4 —Ap sk i'* ^ do not exist. 

A'ofe 5—A double consonant indicates a pniise on the preceding 
vuw’eJ. 

1 Prefixes axu ^uffix^s 
Prefixes 

m- =oimp it, the neuter proiiourip prefise^l to nearly all 

nouns, combines with the feminine prefix i- into fiaA'i- 
and then 

and with tlie masculine prefix lo- into nah- and then 
no. 

the feminine pronoun, wbich Ls obsolete as sncli, but is 
prefixed to female names and a few’ words denoting 
womein 

la^ =z dof he, the tnascuHne pronoun. Is prefixed to male 

namc^ and words denoting males. 
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k-f gli-t originallY probably merely to guard an initial vowd^ now 
usually indicates the oblique 

ini]icat«a a cauMi verb^ perhapi from “ an emplmtic 
interjection. 

-i, aulEsted to verbs and nQuns to eiuphaai^ final voweL 

-t, fnufiixed to nouns, 

indicates noun of agent^ perliap connected with }mni^ 
hand. 

‘ti, -to^ indicrtte an mdj’vddual, connectefi with (ib(di\ one. 

-7U^ usually plural forms. 

-yif, -so. ? 

GR.tMiiAticAL Notes 
N&ms 

It seems probable that all nouns were onginalJ v divideil into three 
geiiderap and that the neuter gnnhiaJly obfa^rberl the feminine and 
most of the maacultue. a 

Nearly all nouns are prelbced with n-. 

There are two case forms :— 

(1) The nominative and objective after transitive verba. 

(2) The possessive, vocative, and objective after prepjsitions and 

verbs of motion. 

Ill (1) tlie ji la alif'ays retained. 

In (2) the n is nearty nlwaya removeil and the folhrtiing changes 
occur :— 

Words beginning with fia-, cut off the no- or substitute . 

Ml wc-j subfiftitute ii- (sometimes Jbi-). 
tf jj HO-, siibstittitc 

Emm pks 

6rju mmam, the crops arc good, 
rtlonc mamj I ora going to the cropa. 
ifibok tt nidit drive away tbo goats. 
n<itwiL kidij a goat-pen. 
oboh the sun is high. 

Hejdi koldng^ the sun's feet (dawn), 

6io wiy t, at home. 
kidodwok, 0 Frog (in a song). 

With tbfl negativo either case cjin be us«i. eg. obJty „ 
oten^ gfiamo^ha ^ there are no sandals. 
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Tin* coinnione»t (orm of pliml is to accentiiate the last vowel and 
add -L 

iief^Mhkj pL ndthetiOki, Bpaftow, 

Other forma are** — 

mpfre, ph ndptfstra, apear* 
ivt^fpik, pi. no^z/oiiNt gourd- 
niUhni, pi. niJeimjUy lion. 

pi. fiang, 

twrfi/jxSurt pi. fioroerer. 


Nanm 

Mase. lAtromo. IromQ from mrSmo, cultivation. 

„ ixiiiimia). Irmmt n crops. 

,, Letju Lokijtt). Ikiju, ^ ngt#, rain. 

Thci^ prerixoR are inseparable. 

Sometimes the prclix is omitted as : — 

from tuiktfi^ng^ gnineadowl. 

Kildm, from scorpion. 


Suc^h names are usually common to either ses. 

Place-names are sjHiUar in form to personal nanii^s :— 
from nrc6f/fe, fig-tree. 
fkohug, from nafpnjj sun. 

Tartly from aatorV^ rivernio land. 

The meauing of many place-names is lost, and tlioy arc probuhly 
fturvivaU of a previous race, 

Pr&mum 

dm, ndniy L Tliiral ghd^Itau d^i. 

lfj€, tllOO. 

olo, he, this man, that man. „ gdhfa. 

dii^p she, it, this woman, etc. p, ghumr 

Tlicso are placed last :— 

f^imjdfui, what is this ? w4at \n it ? 

Idli these people. 

dm, he, she, It? in the sense nf " the same as ”, “ equal to ; 
mkdmasfi dnt kiting, 5 F.T. is that a cow 1 
The relative is espresaed by oh [ni.), 6na (fm.), folioweil by -hi :— 
nitmg on' MdlOy the cow which is big (ob^ = %). 

The interrogatives are placed last X — 

ituife tni, where do yon come from ? 
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Verbs 

The verba have one tense and, Bn imperative: — 


arSmoR^i I cultivAte, 
irfjmQfjCr thou eultivateat^ 
firomo, be» fibe» it cultivates. 
cr6mi]ff6ghej we cultivate. 

you cultivate, 
irom6i, they cultivate* 
oroino, cultivate (i^ing.). 
oromdta, cultivate {plur.). 


ahikeRi^ 1 atrike. 
ibaklye^ thou atrikeat. 
dbakr he, etc., strikea* 
ebdkt/Tigdffhe, weatrike. 
ibakitcttiiy you strike, 
abaU, they strike* 
abigha, strike ((sing). 

strike (filur,}. 


The passive is as follows j— 

rbdkimni^ 1 am stnick. 
ehakitje, thou art struck. 
tbaf:, he is struck, 
iimioghe, we are struck, 
cbfiffhdifttai, you are struck, 
abdki, they strike nr are struck. 


The v^rbs “ to come aud to goare irregular •— 


atufiey I come. 
iifit/Cj thou comest. 
he comes, 
we come, 
you come. 
apilLRTii, they come, 
come 1 (sing.)* 
come (plur*). 


cyclic, 1 go. 
i7oyc, thou goest. 
he goes. 

iffwoghoi^ we go. 

you go. 
o^mi, they go. 

Wo, go I (sing.y 
go (p!ur.}. 


(J) After the negative tbe preposition ami verb are ijivcrted;— 
oWrtj flu' dffl, J am not going. 

w/’ irfliMo ? are you not oultivatiitg ? 


A «„„c ^ h„wev,r, .|„™ ^ 

I “ “ It i« oot r.t", •■ „„t 

u,ri, «hil« th. nunb.. of v.,l» !,»v!„« . i™ 

aimo, cot to know. 

Hx/ya. not to work. 
onm, not to interfere. 

rendere ttiv freipient oae of the negative unnecessary. 
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( 2 ) All adjectives are really verba^ and are conjugated accordingly : 

to bo ill. ungwani, 1 am ill. 

to be bad. you are had, 

to bo small. they are gmall or few. 

Wben they are used purely as adjectives they ere placed after the 
noun 

oidio ncnif tbe goat is big. 

niiti iihot^j bring me a big goat. 

There U no comparative. For ** he is bigger than you say “ be 
is bigt you are small I " 

The ,supcrliitive b e?cpre*^ed by asnip aimpty, and beb^, strongly, 
ilawim ttmij very besntilol. 
b^j very ilh 

( 3 ) There are no au.’^iliary verbs. 

The verb “ to be ” U undmtood where necessary. 

** Mav,*' “ niight ** are e^epr^sed by k wh^tf perJia|JS. 

Can/^ “ ought.*" musthave no corresponding eKpressiona. 

“ To be ntiable ” b expressed by a rhetorical queiation, a common 
idiom. For cannot do”, “I cannot find", say “ Ho^v do 
I do I ” Where do I find ? ” 

( 4 ) Unless otherwise indicat-ed, the verbs *' to come ** and " to go ** 
are understood in a future sease. To e.vpreBs the past the sense ia 
alightly altered l— 

Fur 1 have been to MongaUa ” say ” I see MongalU ”* 

For ** He hajj come ” say ** He b present " 

For ** He baa not come ” say ** He stag's where he ia ” {ufd^it). 


A List of So>ik 
bfik (strike). 


bat (comfort). 


baa^ (fear). 


I^oBAOLE Hoots and Derivatives 
dfviA% to strike. 

ebak, to be struck, kibed in battle. 

a flat rock. 
ncbdkUj maUct. 
nebdti/n, Bnee;!e. 
abdfo, to sit at one^a ease, 
ndbdfi, shade. 
ndbaJui. beer. 

salt. i 
to fear. 
mbang^ fear. 

to frighten* 


VOL. 11 . PART n. 


IS 
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bd (big). 


do (red, ripe). 


(go up). 


don 0 (soiiuf] of drum). 


ghui (bare, visible). 


(stilly remaining). 


(i;hinc). 


obdo, big. 

iaboLm^ chief, rich man. 
flood, 

hobuli, Tiai^abdlif Rlld fig-trees. 
obiito, take the omeiue, 

6 dd, red, ripe, 

ti^o, clouds. 

nidatdit syphilis. 

noddfi, Euarriagtable girL 

oddghf}^ to rise, climb, ferineut. 

cdoghu, to pick up, 

n^okii, ladder, 

odugo, ddttkolc^ to build, 

pi. rntdo^i^ drum. 
mdon^, hill. 

idiDongOf work as blacksmith. 

^ lidw6n^ni, bliicksmith. 

}}id%cQngita, blacksmith's implements^ 
aghuiu, to blow. 
oghCto^ bald. 

agh^tfinif brotbcr-in-law+ 

^taghuta, to aim. 
iUdghiiiaky to show, 
to teach* 
naghdltju, bone. 

mtghi^e, to laugh (produce bones.). 
mKHflhotiia^ front teeth. 

Mra, stilh jet. 
carrion, 
be putrid. 
negirtt, green. 
agfidra, to share, 

{tgftdrail, rough, unfinished. 
iinruaki^ be confused, 
nakil^ noon. 

lightning. 

tidkilang, end of rains. 
fi6k\llng^ calf of leg. 
nogiki, pied wagtail, 

winnoW| winnowing* 
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krl (ck-ar, deaii). 

iiaM«, chiystal btwd, 
nakeli, 

hunting by burning grass, 
feast givea by owner of cultiva 
tion to helpers* 
n^ita^ hea^l pad. 
iififfbei, rAKor. 
offirhu^ to shave. 
ii«iiti/Up spell (inagical)- 

(■lit! (block). 

wall* 

okiidu, to head, get in front of* 
nfhldo, hockey stick, 
armpit. 

Hur (ikunoy). 

ftah(difiS^ to tickk. 

niche in mud wnlU 
oiiizVOp to annoVp bore. 
eiiwVp be annoyed, boned* 
rt/iwHi'oir, enemy* 

$mk (cover). 

mmak, an edible plant. 
imnghak, to cover, 
fwoJfcp to fall when wounded* 
mill( 5 ^, pi. iKfiMoyAa^ sandal. 

covering. 
rlumdgti^ to adopt. 

an adoptefl child* 

6tnoghdtaf cJoae the fist. 

horn (iiistruTnent). 
granary. 

ng» (split). 

■11^Ao, to ent* 

paralysis- 

* oiiguto, to divide. 

nangdte^ pi. mrt^orw, w'omati. 


* per { bi* Hattenwl). ™ire- 

iHf/rAv, pi, ndpi/ara, Rpear, 


' pir (stir) 

tMtpenJt, valley- 
optrgL to lie down. 

Mffptperd, dancing-place. 

Qpwrrakf cook vegetable*, 

^foptfdTo, custom, arrangement* 
ipim, stir food. 

* Perhips t UtM two roots are tfonncctiftJ. 
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neptrij Impkment for do, 
latllc. 

ipirua^ nepirmi, R^'gfVt 
nopiff hair, 

pil [maki* noiac with mouth). ipUu, drive by niakiu^ moia^. 


puk (nin away). 

ipUugItfi, to whLfftle, 
oplpil, RWWt. 
fUiptluj sorcery. 
ft'pilam, flOEcerer, 
fM;p7fon^, barren land. 

ApQkOj rim nivav, 
ipttghak, expel 
^pukj be expelled. 
etopi/A\ to defeat» 
nap/^kor, other side o| river. 

Tpafeif to cook meat. 
ipipoghfy clap the hand.s. 
nipiigitii^ belloiva* 

refi (double). 

mfiUkir, cnitivatbn near house, 
two. 

nerifiiv double rafter^ 
ortdgha^ be friendly- 

j^y, 

guineii pigeon, 
fish-hwk* 

m (produce)* 

rtarlrik, chain. 

^1, give birth. 

M?/u, give. 

*^yWp honey, 

thrcflh. 

(nr (gather). 

f^IWp sprout, 

pi, itdjuru, mo#f]uito- 
horn (instrument). 
otSra. tic gmiviog millet In bunclich. 
naftiri, night. 
fiUirika, mourn. 

fini (unknown)* 

ffftiaruktMui, culture. 
natim, thicket. 


forest. 

wo, not to kn<fw. 
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/dli (extihuiigc} 


UKii {want). 


WG (bleoJ). 


mij (know)* 


1 ruk (answer). 


unknown thing. 

Qt^u, to exchange. 

earthenware potp 
ii&ohokf tortoiKc* 

ladj"bird. 
amik (want), 
nuicit^ (stomach] 
ndwfj^lta, black, treeless soil. 

^tGteaghc^f light (adi.jni 
warn. 

liiiHiffham, one who is warned, a hitigue 
matt. 

ie/i^aJhV, speaker of assembly^ 
to bleed. 
miiWt arrow. 
ndioto^ blood. 

to know^ learn. 
mimji, dwelling, 
mmijif place. 
mmijOf look-out. 

{fuk^ anjiwer, agree. 
irngo^ hear- 
*r%rta, echo- 
entkj humpbacked. 

thread beada. 
nerdjff, needle. 


V0CABUJ:.,\ftT 


A 


Abandon, dtpi^soA-. 

af>ottt {nearly), ^Tifn( prop, perhap). 

abovCi l6l:€df^f ikide. 
absent, (lit. not present)^ 

abase, n., *uim§rifu^ 
abuse, v.a,, ^inor. 

accidentallyt mjnrep iVid/iiL 
across, 

acit^, n. (the other side), mpSyhar. afmid, be, 


adjacent, be, oinifiga, 
admire, e/otvTyii. 
adolescent^ Kto rUfUi^ {m.), 
(f.). 

adopt (a child), 
adopted chilfl* am6k. 
adorn oneself, 
adultery, commit, ordeo, 
alTair, 


* Porhn^ this rool ii contiecfeffli wHli 'rti^ (e- 
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aftemotsn, iio/orlyff. 
afterwards, Ijipak, 
after^vards, to speak, iriatm. 
a^in, 

aggrievcti, l>e, ihngd. 
agree, intk (prop, anawr), 
aim, to, ^agltiita. 
air, 

alike, lyaltirdK 
all, dang. 
all rights fijgail. 
alliance, seek, oy?. 
alone, ghamd. 
altogethcrT 

always, mdlife tndtye (lit. to-morrow, 
to-mqrrow). 
ambiishr 
anti, kar 
anger, Mpinm, 
angry^ be, ipirua, 

another (additional), l6bo (m.), t^oba 
(f.lL). 

another (dilTerent), le (la.). ngd 
(F.n.)- 

answer, to* irukr 
ant-heap, neyWr 
artangenjeiit, ndpgnro, 
arrival, ndt!ru. 
arrow, 

artisan, aiffdni. 
as (like)* 6gw9. 
ascend, odogho^ 
asbcfl, wood, /tCTiwcrn. 

n dung, mpula, 
ask, to, ipija. 
aaacnibly, nil^ong. 
at, Ao. 

avaricious, be, oridma, 
axt, siuall, fifjtota. 
large^ mkHL 


T1 

Bnhy, tddah {m.)f led&k (I.)- 
baclielor, noloblloiig, 
hack, norong. 
baekwardy (n.), ndmtr. 
bad, orogho, pi, gi, 
bag, P^L 

baggage, nusoiuj (property), 
bald, ngfiQlo^ 
balk uilok. 
banit^oo, ndguro. 

a^ mgardti. 
bank (river), »6({pur. 
bark (dog)^ otigdtm. 
barren (feiiiaJe), ighdhpi. 

„ (land), naplkng. 
baain, mkos. 
basket* large, 

jj Hmall, mp^, 
bathe, agmtfufo. 
beat, rthfit, 
j* (drum), iribe. 
beaten, lie, ^bak\ 
bfctutifnk Wo?win, 
bounty, nilmmru 
bcfMiiae of* id, 
beer^ ndfivifv, 
before (aoiin)* no^gare, 
beg (ask for loud)* ofdiiiyiVa, 
behind, *yhd(rt. 

Ijcll, cow^ negSlo. 

ri amalij fuufifflungfiri^ 
bellows, Hi^pfigita. 

belonging tu, tuna- (pnjrixwJ to 
pronouns), 
below (noun), nMpd. 
belt, »aid»w, aumuguityu (leather), 
head, to, adantfn, 
beneath (noun), nevSifft. 
beside, kgSr, 
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between, 

bevmp, to, ijrAtiiMO {Ht. do 

a Ifiok'OUt). 

beyond, cgk^u (behind), 
bigt o&ti/o, pL -rt. 
bind, 

bird, ^l^lA'Al^i1 pi- ndiiefl. 
birthj givfl. imL 

birth, woman who huiJ just given. 

utimivoiulm* 
bite* (tghointfU. 
bitter, oci«n, Utitck. 
black, iriok, n^moUL 
blacksmith, 

work as n, idwot^^o. 

bleatx 

bleed, v.a., Uit&fho. 

„ v.n.p 

bUnd, Qilgodo. 

blood, fiatt^. 

blow, to, ogfApf^a. 

bine, nim&ii 

blunt, fin^ 

bone, tvighotip^. 

bo?e (worry), omira, 

borttl, be, imir. 

both, iJfinJ or^ {all the two). 

bottom (of hill), fiepo. 

bonndary, nikirL 

bow (weapon)t vuirang* 

boy, letd. 

brasd» jwi'i/nnori. 

brave, 

bread, nangtritj. 
break, to, ahimra. 
breathe^ oyirilO. 
bring me I 
broad, oMt. 
broom, nodgant. 

brothett 


brothcr-imlaw (wife's bTother)i tfe*. 
btotherdn-law (husband'a brother)^ 
aghutfini. 
brown I 

biiildt orfu^p Mukide. 

bull, kiting (male of cow). 

btdJotj fidlohf^ pi. -oiT. 

bum, to, 

burVp tOp onogha. 

butt, to (man — person) p ibur. 

„ {aniTTial)i 

buVj nghdUi. 

C 

Cnif, liffWiCii. 
call, tO| il6ngf}. 

captain, lahdlom pirc (apear chief) or 
ndlith nopfjitro (arraiigement 
peraon). 

captive, »cn||w/jff/n. 
earcaae, tirtd?bna. 

carrier, pi. ^c^po^ (one 

W'ho 13 warned)* 
cairion^^ nefojf. 
carry, dkahn (prop. lift), 
castrated animal, a^dniu/'. 
catcb hold of, midp^. 
cattle^ ni»mig* 
cave, nejiorH, ph nonomi. 
chain, futririL 
charcoal, ffagkdk* 
chicken^ iiaghoghoro^ pi. -i- 
chief (rnm-maker), k^u. 

„ (bead of village), 
child, nHOf ph ngaifii>L * 
choke, ogom. 
claim, nah&ro. 
elan* mbtghSng. 
clap the hands, ipipaghl. 
clay, ficpic^^o. 
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clean, oll&o. 
clitoris, n&Sie. 
cloth, bark, 
cloud, n«?d, n/Si’e^. 
cold, n., ndchtro. 

„ (persun), gMchnrQ, 

„ (thijig), Uik. 
come, d#w. 

complete, to, whnih, 
complexion, man of dark, terioh, 
pL }irUiifha, or Umolti, pi. -io. 
t> >i ,1 nnldj, fodd. 

M IJ fair, pL 

II jt ij not so iaiTj 
cobfus^j be^ ekdrudki. 
copulat«r to, 
com, 

„ go out to buy, oriffo^ 
ct>iJgh, tOj ayff/o. 
coiuit, to, fffh^na. 
country (unmhabitcd}, n&tJfjapa, 
coiut (woo), tOp iffdngo. 
coiirtahip, n^dtiffar 
coiiisin (first), 
covftr, to, hfioghaL 
coverings n€»i^hi 
ciiw, dbufur irMng (female of tow), 
crawb creep, orj^. 
crest (tuft of hnlr, etD.}p 
crooked, be, offUlo. 
cry, to (all meanings), 0 ^ 0 , dfwgha. 
cultivate, to, oromo. 

. I again after fail ure, litfighn , 
cultivation (act of). mrAmo. 

(place of), naimna, 

TP {close to hou6e)j 
curdlctl millf, neiurn, 

custom, (prop.mraiigeiisebt). 

cut, onffoto. 

*1 etc., 


D 

Dam, to, Uigok. 
dance, n., ^*dJtia. 

tOp 4kia, 
darkj MoL 
darkne^?, 

t» bUck, natrlmeie. 
daughter^ 3iftOf ngoirL 
dawn, neijt^k kotong, iialongdii 
fndifje. 

day, ndnffidik, 

daylight, 

deaf, be, ofuAv?. 
dear, too, omgdm. 
death, nag4^ 

tt not to fear, adlki nagi^ 
deceive, to, ingUba, 
deceiver, ingtlbgu. 
decide, to, f?nguto were (divide the 
talk), 

deep, awudo, 
defeat, to. eUppuk. 

defendant:, one against whom there 
is a claim, n&gh6fm. 
deficientj be, oa^irn mdkinL 
deny, to, olia, 
destroy^ to, t^Hdr. 

dcstmys, t>ne who »jlfu!I>% 

octtdtn udfing, 

dew, 

diarrhoe-a, to ha\'^j 
die, to, aytf. 
different, be, dl^tpa. 
difticult, 6gd. 
dig, to, itbftdghct. 
dirt^ nsh6t. 
dirty, ibot. 

» face, 
disease, nungir^. 

dLseinbowel, od*ingo, op^o. 
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disentangle, diwhgha. 
disobedient, oniisyu. 
divide (sbarc), d^fciffi. 

„ (send in dilTefenfe diiectiona), 

divorce, to (bushand), 

(abandon). 

tlivorce, to (wife), ipiagha (quarrel 
with), 

Jo, to, i$hufm. 
dodge, to, 
dream, to, 
drink, to, amdifi. 
drive, with stick, 

,, w^ith noLses, tjui^w. 

„ blnk from crops, i^hja 

„ away, to, ijni^ktk^ 

„ drive off someone dao's 

aheepr 

drop, to, odd. 
drowned, be, otffordro. 
drum, ned'jng^ pi naddn^i* 
drunk, be, 
dry, iiiyogho. 
dungt 

din^t-devil, hyete. 

dwarf, little person, hn^gh f- 

dw'ellingt 

E 

Ear (of <:oni), itaghu (head), 

early, berTn, 

earth, nd^oro. 

east, ndtfde (above). 

ent, onglyu. 

echo, irugita. 

edge (of tool, etc.), TMiinnri, 

egg, wUdtpi, pi. ffdtd. 

either ... or, hc'ya - . . iwfya. 


elephantiaais of testicles, fldlof. 
emaciated, be, dnyinm. 
empty, obing iityd- 
trnclofliLTe, interior, tt4twa. 
end of rains, ndkilang.. 

dry reason, 
enemy, namirok. 
enough, dwaji, 
enter, to, 

entmib^ narndiit^iV. 
equal orijorL 
escape, to, ^iniko. 
evening, ndkika. 
exceed^ excel, tQ^^ogdlik. 
exchange* t<jj ofdit*. 
expedition for war, nirum. 

„ to make, immi. 

expel, to, ip^ighfik. 
expelleil, be, ipfik, 

F 

Fail (not to do)p ehk\ 
fall, to, okiDoghdrii. 
m rain, osd, 

„ down when wounded, eiiidA* 
pp one who tloea sOt iinfok* 
faiiiilv, mwdig^- 
famine, {matak^ 
far, afrtl^lvT. 
fasten, to^ Ipitii. 
fat, i>hir. 

fate, ndijok (god), 
father, mdmye. 
father-indfiw^ 
fault* commit, iwi7o. 
fear, tOp dha^^g. 

,, n.i iid^jniK?. 

feast made to helpers with cultiva¬ 
tion! 

feather (ostrich )i nitak. 
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feel (touch)^ {tiditt. 
fcTiiale, 

fence roimrj crops, nalhpt. 
fertile, lx?, « mma (agfM wjtli 

com). 

few*^ Dinotilri. 
fight, orim. 

H ^itli ilick^p friio. 
fill, tOj Hf>p^tak. 

I, have eaten ip^ng. 

fin, tiangt'iditpa, 
find, tOj iramak, dnjfurak, 

„ out, (know), 

fine (of fioiiT^ ottgifdi. 
finbh, frfwArr, dtuko, kogwL 
fire, 

make with two sticks, opapotjo. 
first, f^ko^tre. 
fish, n/ighami^ pi, Mghaift^ 
finh-hookt uirerigi, 
fiah-tmp^ n<jlc4k, 
fist, close one's, omogkola. 
fit, to, or^mif: (complete), 
flog, u/lll^EL 
florid, ib^llgu. 
flour^ fifjtwri. 
flow, on^jr (run), 
flute, honi, fmiSdiL 
t, bflmbmj* nd^hmnli 
chiv, 

fiy (bird), iddra, 
follow,, atipora. 
forbid, egha (refuse), 
ford, nelangi. 
fore&t, tiatimdre^ 
forget, toj ugu?f?r&^ 
formerly, ferlfl. 
found, be, nteyo, cruniak. 
fmgrant, ungufan dgti. 
frankincGiise, nntdgftr^^ 


fraternize after peace^ iflawwm, 
aigmno- 
fiesh, I:^tt ki. 
friend, ifgd^ 
friendly, he^ onYighfi. 
frighten, to^ el^ibangyft, 
from. id. 
front, iiogynre. 
frown, to, iknhlr/u. 
fuel, n^gil% 
folk ipdL 

G 

game (anijnnkJj narfidn^. 

„ played with stonea, mtmwangd. 
gather^ 

generous, ^hortfu, 
girl, norfori, 

give, to, wyp/ (imp. 

M Hie I 

go, rffo, 

go in or out, 

goat, nemV pL nMi\ 

god, miijoii (fate, fortune). 

gW)fl, 6^11, pi. Dtf^i 
gossip, to, /intodiijin. 
gritdiiallv', ftai iui, jnt^on^ 

(little by little), 
grandfather, figh^inye. 
grandmother, aghdnif^, 
li^Tasg, rtdtiimng, n^iUi. 
gratia, tig}ui}ttfa (also means ejtipty- 
haiid»)). 

grave, n., neilrtmi, 
grease, 

great, aiitSi, f.n, anitok, 

1, man, feJSoA*, f.n. n^iiokt 
greedy, be, tn^uviru. 
green, «^am, 
greet, to, ititaldigo. 
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greet ingt ogSlo, pi, 
flufiwer to, 
gre/j iwr^jT'^- 
grlndt to, 
grindstone, swriflu 
ground, napd- 

„ cleared but not yet sqv\ti, 
Msdba. 

ground-nnta, jiap^ (/wO- 
guest* ^i7J/^fino, pi. -nff^- 
gumt 

giin, nd{ftichoL 

n 

Hail, jwj^eWan^^L 
hair, nopir. 
halt, to, otia. 
hammer, 7tamfj{tl. 

Land over (to third i>arty}, ftuftirfo*. 

happiueas, mmuno. 

happy* nmum. 

liard^ 6goL 

harvest p 

hasten* to* ordgfi<i. 
he, dib, dro. 
headp naghu^ 

,, to (turn a^ide)d 
headache, i^or* 
hear, ctanvigytt, irugo. 
hcavy^ oding. 

help, to, olicdgha, iruyo (in 
cultivation), 
here, ini* 
hiccough. 
bide, to* wi»notv 
,, cow * mgdni. 
high, aniVot, obdlo. 
hill, mdongCr 
hist -g^i (suffix), 
hit, dhaL 


hit, with fist, iol%o. 
hoB: iron, ndiroiwj ph 
wooden, iidjw^o* 

„ amall jjointed, ndsop$. 
hole (in ground), ne^dre^ 

„ (to have* vessel)* oftiio. 
home. w^/lJiy^. 
honey* iw^w. 
hook* mpoctiughofi* 
honi {animal), mmwerak. 

{instrument)* mmdgiro, ndtar, 
horns bent fomnrd, Hngir^L 
„ backward* fVd(f 
hospitable, be* hnorok. 
house, mijij pi. m^ik^ 
houseniakrn knee, n^hoftg. 
hot, dnok. 
hoWj on^j, giingdi- 
„ many 1 OfHuhrja. 
howl (dog). omeSib. 
human being* ndtuJo^ pL I5ii, 
huinp-backed, & iH'. 
hunger* ttdghdre. 
hnngty, be, i^uidai, 
hunter, aucccssful, hkiri 
bunting. 

„ by burning grass, imgitL 
hurt p odidghfi. 
husband, ghdbe^ mle. 

1 

r, dui* wdjiL 
Idiot, mltn. 

idle, to (not to work), ibogo, 
p, {laasy)* i/oi'cAfffiflr* Uik (cold), 
ill, unfftad. 
illnesSp nanffwd. 
iniant, igapdk. 

inform, imwat, d^iyuro^r (prop. find), 
inhabitants, mSinye mlji 
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infiidt;, llftca, it. 
instead of, elobtf, 
iron^ nainydffu. 

„ piws olj 
ivoryi (nfitortw). 

J 

Jar, earthenware, imt6boL 
jealous, Ikj, a^hdni. 
jump, to, fllota. 

K 

KJek, to, 

kid, half-grown, «eWi\ 

TIP new-bom^ mbarSL 
kilJ, tOp orind, oriemo. 
killed, he. Ln battle^ f.bak (stricken), 
kind (family). mwaii/Q. 

T» (what kind of ?), dnytiring. 
kneel, to, orlgong. 
knife, tuvlemi. 
know, to, imtjak, 

tt not to, atljm, ^{tk. 

L 

Ladder, 

lame, be, &iignra. 
late, be, lYin^. 
lately, kitel\ 
laught to, isngfiod. 
leaf, nrf5?nie, 
ff millet, n^pfmihm^ 
leak, of vessel, otwio. 

„ nf sack, optiio. 
learn, inujak (know), 
lejither, ndmupinijn. 
leave alone, fdejL 
left, n^horotig. 
left-handed, lotorm*g^ 
let go, to, dbiiaal\ 
liar, igMlnk (mouth). 


lick, to, 

lie (deceive), o^^ni. 

„ (recline), ^jdto. 

„ doum, opi^fji. 
life, dkaba. 

light (not ieavyjj, Aiitmj/ra. 

„ (Idiidle), indk, etdmih. 
ft tring a, dhmtlH nand. 
lightning, 
like, be, wT^ma. 

it tOj dfjti jigdfU! (it is nice to me^ 
etc.). 

iime, nelflo, n^rotfo^ 
line up^ d/wrrf, %iim. 

„ cause to, etdjxir. 
little* minQng, 
live (dwell)^ 

it (be alive) no word, say == 
is there ? 
loan, nenydgu. 
log, ndt6L 
loiter* to, 

look for, to, a(tpt\ (dkiiu. 
look-out, n., tmniijd. 
lost, be, oti{o^ 

lourl, tnf^r ipfyfig. 

love, to* fiwdk (dfstire). 
low* to (cattle), ojijtced, 

.)l 

Mad, be, 

mui^o, nds^t (sherif), 

male, nhinnk. 

mallet. neMitY. 

man, pi. ndtgawiJM 

manufacture, to, ligega. 

many, orT^j, 

mark, to, agt/Hro, 

mamflge, nagdtf^ (payment for 

bfidcjp 
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znAiriage, without payment ^ 

maTrvj rf/dnin. 

marshy nailSs. 

matter (pus). 

meat, 

medicine, nArjanL 
meat, miortj. 
men^c«, fulijok (fate). 
nurldJe, nekiji. 
milk, nflfi. 
millet^ 

„ spikcfl, nomBi 
„ second emp* w^fJxwo. 
inijiCt PiVi hlnQitff, -^w*^ (auBis). 
niiacarry, 

□ust, 

miatake, make, 
month, moon. 
morning, wifVyr. 
mother^ ghon^^ 
ttiother-in-lnw, iifltMoneK 
mourn, firin'ivi. 
mo%'e (dwelling), ii£uL 
mncli (atrongly), bebe^ 
mud (on road), 
my, (suffix). 

□lysell, n<Uw^ng {my insiile). 

N 

Name, wdpnre. 
nature, relieve, n., tinier. 
near, ilrjdgha^ omjiga. 
needle, nerugL 
net (hag) nenuduk. 

„ (game), 

,p (Bahiiig)^ mhvi. 
new, dngr/uk. 

new^j I have, eydngune n^ui (a 
mouth brings me), 
nice, oyu. 


night, »wirin'. 

night, de-a<l oft naw™!* 

no, not, dhetig* 

noise (of quaiTelling)^ naitgaldpn, 
nnlorlia. 

noon^ iwTpdnni, iiai/l. 
no reason^ for^ 
norths iMwwiri- 
now, a^teidrrft. 

0 

Obedient^ ontftgyUf ph -ye. 
obey^ ftnningrju (hear), 
obstinate, tnjdt a ii^uk (hard mouth), 
ochre, red, 
oil, negalL 
old+ be, omdMfweA’, 
old person, lojudiirwifu. 
once, at, rin tyn tanlgn. 
one by one* grk. 
only, nremil- (ctmiplete)^ 
open, to^ dngn- 
open a boil, eUi., nroba. 
ophthalmia, naektUnidok. 
opinion i what is your 1 ojori 
kunoghe 'wjo/ (how is your say ?). 
our, -g6ghe (suffix), 
outside^ nalif . 
owner, rwa/fiye. 

P 

Pad for head, nfl'iia. 
pain, odidghtL 

paralysL'^, n&ngdtoji (cutting off), 
path, nrkoi (ruad). 
paunch 1 couteuta of^ tiayd. 
payment for w^lfe^ 

paymeiit for wife^ additional on 
daughter's marriage, ndgkad(%* 
peace^ itnyornd. 
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pflace for cultjvatloTi. 
people^ lati. 

perhaps, kiriai)a. 

peraon, ndtulo, 
perapire, to, opulfi (leak), 
pick up, idoffJm. 
pillow, nilUrtL 
pinch, to, iipfeMf, k^rod. 
pipe, tobacco, nom^L 
pitfall, ndA'opflCi 
place, namdji. 
placenta, 
plain, 

play, mtf^koii (laiigb)^ tsMla (be at 
ooe^a ease). 

j>1ay (wind mstmnieat), ii^fnUa 
(blow). 

pleaaed, be, oinupto (happv), 
pledty (of food), nofigorofi, 
point, (mouth), 
pobon (snake), n^jeri 
popular man, mlogwo, 
pot, ndtobok^ 
iKJur out (water), 

„ (com, etc.), ijughok. 
preeipice, 

pregnant, be, oidmon. 

present, be, odltja. 

pre^dous article, norfu. 

properly (completely), iuhm ... ns, 

property, 

prostitute, 

pul], to, onTfe, ip^. 
purse, 

push, to, a^olara. 
put, to, ighumnk. 

Mj on, to, i^ap^ik 
„ down, to, eiaL 

putrid# ^kar. 

pygmy, ngdduk. 


Q 

Quarrel, to, oliw.'t. 

„ n.j at. saerifieej nologhoi. 
qiiarrelaome. I'/Trcrr, 
quickly, kokwdk. 
quiet person, ait/ydfam. 

It 

Kaia, neju^ ndkaie. 

rainbow^ flofciwumi!:. 

rape, to, Mcko. 

ra w, §h4bo^ 

mzor, noffiUi. 

really, aghdde^ 

reap, ididn^. 

rear (briog up), 

reason, for what I U nire 

rehetbous, be, ijoria, 

t'eeeive, imdju. 

red, ddo* 

refuse, to, 

relieve, to, ilmigata, 
remain (when? one ia), 
ti aloof, keep out of, 
remove, to^ i^ru. 
repair, to, dn>iJt. 
repeatedly, Uu. 
rest, to^ gtidi^irL 

reat-houpe, ifdAdrc (prop, an isolated 
cattle pen, etc.), 
restore, to^ enifftk 
retire, to^ intfoda, 

rstum (gs back}, achaghSru, 
ach^ghuna. 
i-hiiumatum, mwul. 
rfch (much atwk), abSrtK 
right {correct), nttgida, 

„ (not left), ftetig4t. 
ripe, «fo (red), apili. 
rise (get up), oOe, 
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lise (river), owjr^- 
river, lotedr^. 
riverain landp uat^*rlt. 
road, nckoir 

junction, mlSre. 

mar (Ibn), ^ir (aUo uscdnf ram). 

„ (leopard), 7^. 
rob, to, 

rock, flat, ricfcrfi. 
room, nmke, k^^kr 
rope, yiepSlo, 

„ a, mptiioti. 
ruui^bp o^Aora?!. 
rain, iichimudang. 
ruined, be (hotnse), ohfdt^- 
Tun, tOj on^r (imp. ing^o). 
jp away, tOp djjfiko. 

S 

Salt, notiri<?i. 

„ eartb containing, jidboi*. 
aandal^ AaindAv, pi- jwf/nojAo. 
said, what I said was, njamjd. 

„ there is no more to be, vbeng 
* Qmuk cire. 
say, to, njd. 
near, on head, mpwfjtt. 

„ ebewhere, Wrtjjoroi. 
scratch, to, oghdjo. 
see, to, egdntfu. 
aectl, com, ninguma. 

„ other plants, iidnger* 
seize, to, ihidpa heb^. 

„ property of defaulter^ etc., 
obgiilu. 

sell, to, oghdh. 
send, to, qjnt. 
sexual intercourse, t^dngo^ 
shade (clouds), nMh, 

„ (treej etc.}, ndbalL 


shaft (hoe), nattlo. 

^p (apear), lidmomt. 
flhakcp to (com of ore), opfjMa. 

„ hands, ipdnipt. 
share, to, d^Adi-o. 
sharp, opi. 
shavcp ogkku. 
sheep, nakdr, pi. 

„ drive ofTj ugAtci. 
shield, pi, noAujAo. 

„ for stick iightingi 
pi. -t- 

ahiveTj to, ikikiro. 
shoot, to, omgdw. 
show';, l^p 
shower (of Taiii)i 
shut, iggiiUik. 

■sickj be (vomit), f^scia^ 

„ after over-eating, oij^Aa. 
sdent; be, otu^. 
singt 

sister^ gkdngang* 

sister-in-law (huBbaud's Biste^b 

sister-in-law (wdfe's sister), 
tjdghiiidnL 
ait dowTij pnwi. 

flit with hands holding neck, ofouo. 
ekin, to, ocfuii^- 

p, of sheep and amAll animals, 

„ Ibnsp cats^ etc.^ nagu^- 
„ cattle, antelope, etc., fiaydni. 
slapj to^ a/fcdjy^i. 
sleep, n., mjd, 
j, to, ojd(Of opifc. 
sleepvv be, ijd}\giia. 
slovenly (slattem)t be, 
siovenliness, nipwdta. 
slowly, km kai. 
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slow to leam, Uik (cold), 
smack, to, e^fiak. 
smalk omola, pL -ri\ 
smoUpoTp tteptira. 
smell to (v.a.}, inguMi. 
smoke, nApuro. 

., to [tobacco), amafa (drmk). 
smooth, fJ/o Mia, 
soee^e, n., 
snore, to, tydroto, 
so [thuH), 

so (therefore), ftdl bfL 
BO and so, 
soft, 6jon. 

soil, black (baireci), ndwagha, 

„ red, numuK 
some, amut. 
son, lonp, 
sondn-law, jlaj»d^. 
son of, 

son^?, ndpure (hr me), 
soon, n., ilt/dghn (near), 
sore, Ti., nal4iigosa, 
soup, nJbalfi^ (salt), 
south, fiapdtjhor (across), 
sow, to, Sgeki. 
speak, to. 1.1:^110. 

speaker (of assembly), Wficajtii 
(wamiug man), 
spear, twpere, pi. ndpgam. 

m with long head and short 
shafts tidhiru, 

all of iron, ndb^ ^rtffaghiiUi, 
tr barbed, nangthmu. 
speech^ nrht;^na, }iire. 
spit, to, om&a, 
spittle, TNimHait. 
spottwd, 

sprinkle, dnoisa, 
tf with water, 


sprout, to, ftfOru. 
squint, to, ipatdra. 
stabt to^ tnfmi. 
stalk (millet), ndia^Ad/a. 
stond up, olle^ 
standing water, ndtap'ir. 
ftar* neiiHp, pi. -t, 
stay (where one ifl)> ard^o. 
steal, ighogholgji, 

II (by niglit)^ orTja (creep). 

„ sheep, ^ingdu. 
stick, knobbed, nebiL 

Mf thiHt mthM. 
ft used for support, n^egi. 
ft brokeot nupaddghu. 
hockey, n^iTdb. 
still, Ivfm, 

sting, to, ongoro (shoot), 
stingy, hij, oridma. 
st<>jcal, be, drfiJt, 
stofnach, ndwke. 

» adult with large, iganG^o, 

PI child with largCp igiUgangn. 

stone^ tianjorei, 

stones mod by blttckaroith, 
nedwongiia. 

n used for play, tutmteangd, 
stool, na^agiTf 
stop, V., ofib, 
straight, ail's, 

stranger, nutdoioRd^ai, pL -iTtonoJt, 
strongly built, mao, gfuitidk. 

ji woman, ighotoi, 
stum bin (put foot in hole), igurusSt 
over stump or etoue, ebtcifgi. 
stumbling block, n^irosi. 
stupid, odttig a ndgnpa (heavy 
heart). 

suck, to, addta. 
suckle, to, 
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fltiit, to, orimik (complete), 
oununer (Wc*fc isea3on}p j^dlagha^. 
aim, 

i^urroimd (by ruatiiag), aran^. 

siA'Atnp, widdfi (matsh). 

13 wear, to, oghomo ndfioro earth), 
awe^p, tOj &pia. 
ftweetj opipiL 
swell, to* 6gc. 

«m'mr to* Sring^, 
swords ndpata. 

T 

Tail, iidfiin. 
take, to, imrgu, 
p, to (from speaker), ibfji. 
take hold of, inidpa. 

„ off, dwalagha. 
talk, to, ikg^n'i* 

,, n., ndkgenay nirdm. 

talkative, ighuluk ( mouth), 
tali, oghodo. 

tattoo (scar for ortiamcnt)> 
inggdAa. 

teach, to, claghuch&. 
tear* n.* n^jo. 

pj to, cj^ciiiSft. 
thnreK di* 

,, ia, is there I 6wun. 
thick, i>wi\ 
thicket, 
thief, logkogho, 

** (night), ^idirigani 
thiop igkaifl. 
thing* nariil^. 

think (be of opioioa), q/o {any)- 
(meditate), Igu. 
thirst, hebirtjifo. 
thirsty, be, 
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thiss pi. g^dpa (m.)i pk 

ghuna (f.n.). 
thorn, }^-wd, pi. -L 
thread (beads)i dru^. 
thresh (millet), igisa. 

** (sesame)^ 
throWp tOp. IfHongo^ 

pp down a person p aruoftgo. 

„ luud, ardia. 

thus, agwdnga, dlrja. 
tickle* tOp 
tie, to, ipita, 

„ growing millet* aidra. 

,* two things together, oiddo. 
tired, be, <Uogh6ro, 
tobacco* mtdba. 
to-dajp aghdm. 
togethcTi (all), 
to-morrow, motpe. 

^p day alter, i^gSong. 
touch, to, txddda. 
tramp, n., tiisgibet. 
trap (animal)* n., 

,p (bifd)p nopidik, 
tree, nd^ni, pi napdni, 
tme^ aghode. 

tnimpet, to (elephant), ogomQ, 
trust (thing entrusted), ruittuigha. 
turn round or ovef, 

U 

Ulcer, nocAi^i/r^ 
uncle, paternal, uminpi. 

„ maternal, iliyang. 
understand* to, eidyiru, 
undo* nntie^ onjAo, 
unrijie, hepok, 
upright, obk (straight), 
urine, ndghnla. 
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V 

Valley (of river), 

„ (gap between hilla)* 
vcr}% 

W 

Wage wnr, ilhmri. 
wait, to, dtia. 
wait for, itltai, 
wait, lie in, afA. 
walk, to, adAgha. 
walk slowly, to^ 
wallet^ nfijurof^t nakwir 
wander, to, Uyihiin. 
want, to, mrdk. 
war, Ti^liway ijorm, 
warn, to, iuAgha, 
wash, to, iWa. 

* water, ndrt. 
ivatercourae, nAtix^ 
waterfall, ji^hurir 
way, nj^koi (road), 
way, make, trrfre vikoi, 
we, dfi, ghAghoi. 
weak, onyhiia, pi. -i* 
welcome, moto. 
well (water)* n^kirri, 
well (all right), Ar^da, 
weat, ndtmr. 
wet, dpit. 
wetnm, napAu. 
what ? %idinyu^ 
what ia thia for I 
aghdno 7\g&~ 
w'hen t nyabdjfii- 
whete ? dja, (one, t^ghwaL 
which ia* ona n ^ * (O- 


whip, nabkJtuii, 

whisper, to, aghnghdga. 

whistle, ipilugha^ 

white, tsbur. 

who ? ngd^o, 

who is 1 d/o . , , to. 

w'hose ? 

why ? ny6, 

widow, -er, 

wife, itgOru, mngt^te. 

\vind, noyamt (air). 

,, break, mgmk. 
winnow, igilu 
^■mnoT^ing, n^Ui, 

winter (djj Bcason)* ndmiyu (obp 
gha-y 

wire, ndper. 

woman, mngde, pi. Mngdru. 
wood (log, stump), n&Si. 

i» (fuel), niyik (ob, kegik). 
work to, 

wounded, be dyam. 

Wrestle, to, okgSina. 
write to, {tgyuro (mark). 

Y 

Icar, nSng(i^ pi, nangd^L 
If last, toji^ a llnga. 
yes, dpcr 

yesterday, nd6>igd%. 


yoimg of animal* male, loinyu. 

.. female or doubtful, ndngari. 
your, -iot, ~yata (sufiisea). 
youm, kanoghe. 


MM day before, tintfahng, 
yet, not, ghdtain. 

6no mj4, pi. ^ 
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1, ahdlL 

3* twwT^s. 

4, 

'a* »iT^. 

6. 

7 * ghotareL 

8 . ghotdkfinik. 

9. ghdtongimn^ 


Appendix 1 . — NuvieraJ^ 

10. idtmnr 

11. tdman k* ab^L 

12. tdmnn i* ariga. " 

13. tdtnau ka hi algo. 

20. <f/:nman ar^ga^ 

2h dteriiiqri ar^gtM Ir aboiL 
30. dififmn a kumgo. 
lew. a twfsttj jiisiga. 


AprE.VDIX 2.^P(iris {>/ ifte Body 


Body, naufdn. 
head, ndghu. 
face, t^dmotHr 
eye, ndmyei. 
noae, neitid. 

Diouth, n&uk. 
lips^ nab&dfftt {akin), 
chin, jaw, mjogh^m- 
cheek, nakdkamlfffi. 
ear, twgoh pi- ndgogha. 
eyelid, n^mbto. 
eyebrow, Hawdiniji*. 
braio, netbto. 
hair, itopn 
beard, mmusdla. 
throat, nagoloh 
neck, ndmiirN^. 
chestt 

breast (woroaii), wend, pL 
shouldeTj nol6gh&. 
armpit, nikMik. 
elbow, Rolb9ii^- 
forcarm, Ttobtldia. 
hand, ndnf, pb ndgho^* 
palm, nji/fpri. 
fmger, ndpfjelai, pi. -ici. 
thumb, ndpfjdai <xhtok6h. 


nail, ndbiigc. 
tooth, mla, pi. 

teeth, front, nas^igkdtihi (laughing 
teeth). 

„ dog, fklmyiiyi^i. 
ti back, tUMildi. 
tongue, ndngadtjip. 
heart', nAgapn. 
stomach, TuiirJte. 
navel, iiapilfe, 
penis, naghbru, 
testicles, itdiatpul^^ 
vagina, tuxingddo. 
womb, iidn^ii. 
back, norottg. 

,, broad of, mgigir. 

„ small ol, 

,, lower part of, 
buttocks^ iUiw6i\ 
hip, n&ngetili. 
thigh, nagwiga^ iidpaia. 
knee, itd^nrji. 

Calf, ndtiling^ pi. -i. 
shin, 

ankle, mng&igui. 
foot, n^u, pi. nbjekr 
toes, ndp^ehi hrjik: 
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heel, natnojoii^. 
akin, nabSdtju, 
bone, naghdttju. 


vein, mpm. 
blood, ndtrfo. 


Appendix S ,^ — The 
\illage, namiji, naelit, pi. mmitiki, 
(pjarter, ttdt^ati, pi. jKttigachu. 
rnen'ameeting-place, natnangdl, pi, -t 
platform for sitting on, n^le, 
iivateh-tovt'er, noldbele, 
dancing-place, TujpmrA. 
poles in centre of do,, nrilore, 
drum bouse, ntidupa. 
drum, iiedoni/^ pi. luidottffi. 
house, fimjf, vdiji, p|. nasiL 
house with premises, mghdiig. 
stockade ol ebonv poets, net>/a(i. 
fence of stakes and tlionw, ndmaring. 
fence of sticks, etc., neifdroj, 
grain store, 
wall, 

forked post, mtlaldi, pj. wf/afa. 
clay for building, ftiptfiiio. 
fascine for roof, nokdter. 
rafter, single, wldbet 


Village and ffottse 
rafter, double, ftirisk. 

i, stMall at top, ndkengi. 
threshold, nelongiponi, 
doorway, nekaghdji. 
door, n^ib, 

floor, interior, ndtiragMJi. 

fireplace, negdli^ 

shelf, nerdbaA\ 

niche for tobacco, ndogndu. 

stand for pots, ndeddum. 

Comer behind -do-, namoicidre, 

mud seat, afeugdL 

build, to, flcfu^, ddiiiote, 

thatch, to, ciftyv. 

grass for roof, tnjsti fob., Jhi-), 

cattle-pen, tidtita kasuitg. 

steep and goat pen, imfieo kidi, 

naticfi 

shelter for sheep, nabdttgiL 
gate-post, itdkoL 


Cooking-pot, ndUibok. 
basin, nakds. 


t.- 




^ WflLtVj 


cook relish, dp(« 


bottle, gourd, neghMo. 
gourd, large split, »aegdk, pi. 

» small split, dish, mmgtih. 
ladle, ndpgdre. 
plate, nagkdtlai. 
flour, nepw. 
meat (iac, fish), nSringu. 
relish, nenudoto, 
bread, natvjirift. 
cook bread, c«io. 

„ meat, Ipttki. 


.. meat on embers, dmodoJt. 
boil, ogukfi. 

fokepot, etc., fmmfire, 5jt,™du. 

8tir bread, ijnm, 

implement for stirring, n^pfri. 
rat (bread), onglgn, 
n (meat), figkdinga. 

(raw grain, etc.), 

t, (bread without relish), ilengo. 

eat white ftuta, aioki. 

remains^kept for breakfast, noghdgo, 
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beer, brew, t^rrtrw. 

malt, n^avk. fermcQt, dtjaputa^ od^Jt&. 

Appendix S, — Ornament* 


Hdroet, I»tukci, natdmu, 

,, to put oHp imo^hok. ' 
bnt^ oniameni for, 
plume for, rtmmidaL 
gniBfl hat> mghj^hiL 
headilress of Acholj^ etc,, nach^medek. 
necklace of twLsted wire, mgtrMiji. 
ivorj*^ armlet, 

to put on, do., omorongoL 
bracelet, iron or brass, 
anklet, „ 
leather apron, nindpi. 
strings for do., nopi^ nenura^ 
waist fringe (women), n^HbL 
j, (girls), 

do. of small cliaiiis, mchaitumr 


mouth ontament (wood), ndring 
kuiifk. 

mouth ornament (glass), nalf}dere. 
beads, 

„ to thread, orugo. 
pp blue, fiajw6ngjtvf>ng. 
fj, big crj^tal, nnk&e. 

Bmall red, nanaro. 
blajck, 

„ „ lead, Tiatdgha, 

,, snail-ahell, 

„ ostrich-eggshell, 
ndirngha. 

scented wood, negdre^ 
nong^difja. 
red ochre, Ttatnergt. 


Appendix 0 . — Ceremanie* and Superstitions 


god, Tidijok. 

sacriftce for sickness, n^humi jok. 

for new village, n^humi 

mijL 

,, before ripening of ooni, 

n^humi kima^ 

„ before cultivation, nmmit 

mdna. 

ceremonial sprinkling, nenc^sit miji. 

fire-lighting, nongopira, 
new year dance, fiaknnga. 

„ hunt, natdm. 

detection of sorcery by huntings 
mUm. 

take the omena, aimh. 
bad omen, wipdra. 


ceremony after birth, nipi})dri. 
funeral dance, mornings nabilrgu. 

„ jp eA^ening, neldnga. 

bier, niu'Sgi* 

dummy corpse, natneUre, 
niodidnc man, i^ircJiii'p fein. ncfrifiiiii, 
charm obtained from do., 

sjiell obtaincfl from do., fiemim6iL 
apell, ordinar)', naktiu, 
soTceryp napllu, oddmgu. 
sorcerer, apUanij pL -iaJt, 

pi, -maL 

,, nndupdm\ pL 
take form of animal, ohl. 
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Appkxdix 7 .^—Caleftdar 

Beckoning from the new jear dance, the date of which is fixed by the 

men, the year U divided into two seasons of six lunar montha each. 
beginEkiDg b October 


Month. 


jvime^ 
= winter. 


Str*imainifekiri . 

Chdmidok 

Kirdmo 


hummer. 


/Ldtfightis 
Lowes 
^ Lonp6foh 
AtrMe . 
Apilimd 

'Lomojfto 


Meaning. 


sun ■ - s . 

clean (gtaas burnt) 
giv^ voor uncle water , 
ophthalmia , . 

beginning of cultivation 
sesame 


A pprox, 
Enffiish 
month. 
Koveniber- 
Decepibcr. 
January, 
February* 
March* 
April* 


suniincr 

? 

plenty 

? 

corn ripe 


ilay, 

June, 

July. 

August* 

September. 

October 


AppEsntx 

Animals with hoofs, ikaohdngf abg. -{^ 
ij tt toest nochartg ^uto. 
Antelopes :— 

Bush buck, naho, pi, nofttyVn, 

Cob, mmuggdlo, pi* 4Tga. 

Duiker, namdrhtg, pi. -a. 
pikdik, nekobe, pi. -bgu. 

Eland, nab^reget, p|. -i\ 

Gazelle, nAmbolo, pi. -f, 

Ifartebeeste, ndhor^ pi, nahbtknL 

Kudu^ nou?^, pi. -1, 

,n lesser, namiticha, p|. -ch4. 
Oribi, pi, 

Reedbueb, ftangone, pi. -nhjo. 
Roan, nabiire, p|. -rhjo. 

Tiang, ndmtufc^ j^L mmug4. 
Watcrbuck, pi. *o, 

baboon, nai/io/e$i^, pi, ^o. 
bat, n^na. 


8 .^ — Afiitmh 

buflnlo. na^wni, pi. na«,dnf. 
cat. Wild, nengaitfo, pi, 

It civet, tidmini, pi, -uyd. 
chaniqleon, n#iaiinti. 
conev, pj. 

ccw, niteng, pi. n^mng^ 

crocodile, nintjang, pJ. 
dog. nengok, pi. magSke. 
dontey, maigiru, pi. 
elephant, mudme, pi. 
frj^, n^bdwok, pi, -oJtf. 
fliralTo, iidkSri, pi. -ryg. 
g»at, nmi, pL «a/j. 
hare, v&ojo, pi. iidb^e. 
hippopotamus, jt^dlorang, pi. 

( big'back, none in district), 
hunting dog, p3. 

hj-aena. weW, pi. ti^bdgteo. 
jackal, tioloi/egok, pL nobiifdkl. 
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leopard» iwiw«r«, pL -jfw, ob,= ^Aa-H. 

lion, nilimi, pL -inyu. 

lixard, green, rnkudltjapeky pL -i. 

„ black and jellow, mlibon^, 
monkey^ grey, nanx^idoia^ pJ. -nyu* 

„ colobus, n^ram, pi. narojai, 
ob. ffh/i-. 
moisae, pL 
pig, wild, napotir, pi. -oA. 
porcupine, nitjei/a, pi. ndtja^a, 
ratj pi. -kin. 

APPENDl.'i 

Crane* cro^STied, pL -t. 

dove* ndiwiio* pL 
eagle, ru^uffha. 

goose* oomb-j, iieArifuio. 
guinea-fowl, natap^ngy pL -pyongo. 
liawk, ndirera. 

bombilL, ground* no6l{u£* pi. -tiki 
kite, naMir, pL -L 
ofltrich* n^l% pi. -L 
owlj homed. 7UMEi^tfm, pi. -«i?ii. 
partridge^ two klnib* ^idii^mp 

ciitthmat, nofodiT, pL nocfffi. 
marabout, tio/otud/n. 
hoopoe, }tdjujut. 

Appendix 

Ant* kind A p n&mikidi wm^gtringi^ 
nckdgii. 

bee^ coniiuon* nawatdro, 

„ other kinds* rnihMrHin'* natobfjiy 
iiddroboL 

beetle* bomigp tuiiatur, 

„ other kinfbp n^irring, 

n^uru^ moinye bor^. 
butterfly, niddpit pi- -pTi'o. 
centipede* n^d6oyf/oA^ 
earwig, noJttindtiifia* 
flies, ndjan^* sing. -dti. 


rat (another kmd), newirf^* pU 
water* mr^uiFi. 

rhinoceros* pi. mmwogho. 

shrew, nekwemg. 
sheep* ndJtsf* pL nakguro^ 
snake, ndinuiiu* pi. 

,, kinds of* ndino^Ei^* 
squirrel, neJd^eeJ* pL -ktcd. 
gebra, neligo^ pi, pfo. 
lynx, iMwibu* pi. "tin. 

9.—Birds 
pelican, 

pigeon, guinea, pi. -ggS. 

plover, n%il'. 
quadt nohpur* 
raven^ iiAf^ ura^* 
sandpiper* 

spaiTow, neehdhlt pU -qH. 
stork* mnfdhkwQng, 
swallow* n^paddpade^ 
wagtail^ wofrtfci. 
woodpecker, 

weaver-birtl* red* itojni«Jnt* pL -^ki 
„ yellow, mr^U, pi. neri*. 
vulture, nat^rukwdni ph nf^idrukwa, 

3 0 , — InAects 
hornet, natiri. 
locust, 7tamd, nagu. 
midges, nmnUing. 
mosquito* nJXifiiij pi. nd«ufUp 
motb* tuaiipi. 

scorpion, nStJni* [d. luiMiie. 
snail* uoA'd/oIoi^, 
spider^ na^o^r, ph -dri. 
tapeworm, ndmdge. 
tsetse fiy, naldir, pL tjojinfai. 
worm, which eata the growing oom, 
mgiki namorogho. 
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Atdebn, natrdi. 

j, fruit of, noffhatdL 

„ kernel of, na/n^, 

wild fig, nabule. 

I, aDother kind, Ttau^iibdtt, 
ioleib palm, mtoffAdti] pi. ndaeff/iot, 
doni palm, tutp^rc. 
eboDj, pi, Mprftyu. 

enphnrbia, nap(^p6fiffi^ 

HAbak;, niidn^L 
besbab^ naTigdiria. 
baDana, ndraholo. 

cotton* ftoiOTrw. 
caAtoi'-oN, nil^gong. 


TfCfit and PlartU 

plant uaedfoT making rope,nd|^AurciJt. 
ruah, norii^^. 

it another kind, 
gebcin, ^latuldgu. 
wild thyme, non^^iin, 
binla^ tongue graM, norir^ifvng. 

^ild tniistard 1 
mamsw, large kind, n^mse. 

ft amall klndi naghdlL 
climbing potato, ftdwmiwti. 
weet potato, naa:dt\ 
edible root, nigo. 
yam+ ttodapom. 
beans, namod6r&^ namorOm. 




UTENDI WA AmBU 
Translate by Misa Alice Werner 

jCi^flCifUKd/rciai p. US) 


207* tUo mtu kumuuza: 

** Muinco w&ko uet^sa 
Mno yameulsbatigaxa 
NiriieUka kumuyua. 

208. ** Ncleza niniefahama^ 
Nhnje yake qauniu, 

Na baba wake mi mnvt, 
Watu wan^ciomzaa/* 


200, Hehenia akamjlbu, 

In A lake rii .4yitba, 

Mtume wake Wataba^ 
Mfadhala rasiia/’ 

210. IbUisi kat&mka, 

“ Ewe, Rt^iiwa, pulika j 

Na mtu raba butaka 

La mashaka huloondoa. 

21L Kiwata tiiimi rijali, 

Mweuyo uttsho wa kweli, 
Usultaiii ua niali 

Na wake kuniwania. 

212, Ka mkc nlmtioaa 
Hututnla atakao. 

Na ule aiiijEBo 

yNi Ditu wa uwi lift baa. 

213. " Ayubu m nitu gani ? 

Wewe humtendeani 1 

Nitwaa mimi auJiani, 

‘Eii tii>ate kuyua.” 


That moil (be^^} to ask her: 

**TeJI me about your hu^baDd, 
lW\mt T have hmurd of him) has greatly 
o^toniahcd jiie; 

I JiavQ wished to know kira, 

" Explain to me so that I inay unde^ 
stand (about) him, 

So that I may knox^' bis nation 
And hiB fftther and motbfif. 

The people who brought liim into the 
world.^^ 

Behema answered him: 

" Hia name b Job, 

The Apostte of the Giver, 

The excellent JiIesAunger/’ 

Ibiid said; 

** O joUj Behema^ listen ! 

Man wany i>«aue 

Wfiich trouble w wont to take away. 

Leave your btisbaud (fur) itie^ 

(He is) truly one t-o terrify (you), 
(Whereas) a kingdom wealth 
And wives are l>eatowed on. mo. 

** And the wife whom 1 inatTy% 

She Spends whatever she Jlkea^ 

AnA she who refuses me 
Ih an evil j> 0 raoa and (doomed to) 
disaster. 

“What sort ot man is Job ? 

“ Ah for yon, what are you doing for 
him ? 

Take me (who am) a king, 

That yon may be able to know aupreine 
power." 
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214. Eumtajake Ayubu 
Katiku ik jawabu 
Reb^ma a^inijibu 

Kiya kainyatnolia, 

215. XcRonda Mw&tia Rebcma 
ABizungukie njmiia 
Kwa Ayubu aktina 

Salunii akatonj^oa. 

216, Kwauiba^ ** msu^e fha^ari 
Kwa mkut« wa cihaHri 
Kina kaoua kbabari 

Bora myo iiuthaa. 

217, "Kurudi kwangnj mbuni 
KaiTilniLa inaani, 

X«yc umo nakaratii 
Sura alokiyoiigca. 

218. " Akanambia, ' Atumeo 
Hana niali, hatia cli«o, 
Unietkosa upco 

^ItuTuc ^ takuua. 

219, AjTibu akamambU, 

** .\mba ralikuziwia, 
Shnitatii kikuolea 

^Itukuzi kftma iiiia, 

230. “ Yan^ uslyaBikie, 

Yoo iikueioo 
Uraiulu!! " ni«abawie \ 
Piilika^ takimjda. 

321. "Mpowapo mimi nija, 
Kwako uaiweke htija, 

Siim ah aka takupiju, 

Mngti kinij^a afia. 

222. “ Anibapo watatadadi^ 

Nipoa|>o sina budi 
Nonda kukupija hadi: 

Labuda uiiDukiFambia.” 


(To) Ilia meottauiog Job by napiu 
In tbat aoHwcr, 

HahcRia did not reply, 

Going, ahe kept' alienee toirarda it. 

She vent, (did) the Lady Hehema^ 
T^ithout turning (to look} baek^ 

Jn Joh‘a boiiae aho etocKl (sMJl) 

And uttered a salutation^ 

Saying, “ I have Hold my hair 
For (lome) barieyd>readp 
And after tliat I aaw a matter no great 
That there ia bothing like it* 

“Jti my retEimhig along the road 
1 met A man 

And ho WB3 there, a bliiaphemer 
(In) appearanee, who approached^ 

" And he Mid to me : * Your huilmnd 
He liaa no wealth, he has no ratik. 
\qu have made a great biiatake; 

Ylie Apostle will be the death of you.** 

And .fob *ftid to her. 

Though I forbade yoih 
W1i€n Satan appeared to you (plainly), 

- tempter (who alon^ is) ef^ital to a 
hundred^— 

'*1011 did not litteo to my (woidi^) l 
Tu-day Im haa appeared to you. 

1^0 not aay^ * J foigot/ 

{Butjattetid, I win give you inalnivtions. 

" U J, the elftvc, recover^ 

It i* no vfle your laalcing anv 

objectiotiH^ — 

I have no doubt that 1 will heat you, 

II Kivea me health. 

If you do it agaiti^ 

Should I iwover, 1 have no choice 
(But) ] (nimrt) go to puniah you,., ' 
Perhaps I Imve (already) to)d you ao.” 
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223. Mwana Eehtnift kant'aa : 

" Marhuba, Saiiriana ! 
Ainbapo natcnda teiia, 

Unipije bate mia. 

224 . “ Mayo dteiidf^ kiki 
Walrt aifanya aimaxL; 
Saidip tuic khubu^, 

.^[kat« twalonunUA.” 

225. AlcatulU Aytibu, 

Ik&niuate ghftdbabUj 
Alipoona jawahu, 

^^lancno yakumtua. 

226. Wakala n\kate i^ao, 

Ule atiikuzicOr 
Wakateug^Uiiza makaOp 

Ki6A w&kdLlalia, 

227. Hatta kuldjjambauka. 
Asubahi wachamka, 

Na R^hcma akatoka 

IIU kuoniba Jalla. 

228. Akciida ki?«i Tnaneoo, 

A'ole yao mawagano. 

Ni kweh ao n\ tigaiif) I 
Kipate kdpainbanua.” 

229. K<?Ddakc Rcbeiiia Mwana, 
YaJo waJipowagana 
Wotc waniQclirikaiUi, 

lleheti^a hiuiuigojva, 

230. Wakaniambiato^ “ Ee^ 
Mkati^ txitukuzie. 

Xyeo setu tukati^^, 

Twataka kuyondokea. 

231. “Tukfttie kwa haraka, 
Xyee tt:in twaKitaka. 

Na mkate vi ako skika/* 

Rt'hpma akapokea. 


And tha Lady Rehenia said, 

“It i? well* my lordt 
If I dp [t again. 

Yon may etdkn me a huodred biowa. 

“ Let not yoiu heart refnaep 
Nor do yoii give way to gridp 
(But)p my lordp let na eat bread* 

The bread which we have bought*" 

And Job calmed IdmacR^ 

^knd hia wmth left him* 

When he perceived the anewer. 

The words which soothed him* 

And they ate their btead. 

Which slio had brought. 

And they prepariid (their) coyeh* 

And then they lay down on it. 

Until it dawnedp 

(in) the rnoTTiing, and they awokOp 

And Rchcnia wont out 

In order to pray to the flighty One, 

She went to 6nigh the wonlap 
Thoae (worda oi) their ogreement, 
it true or ia it a fable? 

Let me he able to dietinguiah ! ” 

As the I.ifldy Rehenia went her way 
Those things which they had agreed on* 
All (the women) were able IU> fulfil) — 
(For) Eehonia they were waitlngK 

They calJetl out to hetp ” You there \ 
Let US give (you) the bread to carry* 
Cut of! oiif hair for iiSp 
Wc want to go aWH>\ 

"Cut it off for ya in haste* 

Our hair, we want it* 

And (here La) your breadp take (it).” 
And Behema received it. 
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I£3JiT. AkawBiij^ bbibu 

Kham^itii kwa heHabii^ 
Kazitinda tafntibri, 

Akawapa^ wakatwaa,] 


232 . Kanidi Asmo dhiki, 

Utufcuiii riiikl, 

Jlatta katika tariki 

Kifua niato rhAiigulk 

233, Uwcnq nuri 

lUAda Ibasari. 
EohcnLA akaaliukun 
Xa kybiiDMi JalJa, 

[233fl* AkitukiiEa maninga ( ?) 
Aone mlngi niianga; 

Aldli ikitaaga^ 

Kchetna akattiakja.] 

25-?, Ikizidi kiifnauka 
Uweiio tnlo kislmka, 
J^rbLngiini akitoka 

Funin kitnainiainiji, 

235, Akan\bap Ewq R^henxa^ 
KUiinuwa na Kartma* 

Nina iiiB3einD tag^-ma, 

Nitumiw* na Jalia, 

236. Nitumiwe na IFda w&ko 
Xiikinambia tnatariiko 
Unayo ghadliAbu yako, 

Mho nipkiighadliibikia. 

23 1 + Kirakowq una khaaim 
3^a kwt^Ii, d i:riaj«jhAia 
^Htliwejqq bora 

Ndipo nanu kakwambb, 

238. * Xanambiai ^mahukic 
Rehfttna, na^fs^ 

NLsiDi;i;hadhibikif!, 

Itoheiuajii kuintoa. 


[And she counted (did) the lolellig^t 

one 

Fifiy^ by tbt f&ckotiinp^ 

And she ctit tbem careful I v 
And gave to tbem^ and they took 
ftbem},] 

She retiimod, bavirkg no diatrea^, 

She wjifl (in the act of) carrying the 
ffuUftiatence^ 

UntUj ii\K3n the. beaten tracks 

^Vlicn site opened her eyes and lookedp 

She AAw lights spreadings 

ilany, aa far as the eye could reach> 

And Rebema thanked 

And praiaed the Mighty One. 

(When ahe . , . (?) 

She saw many lights; 

Her mind was bendldered, 

And Reheina was amazed.] 

And when she (had) opened (them) stiH 
more. 

She saw a man descending, 

-ind he came forth Irom the sky* 

A chief, and stood before her. 

And he said* A'ou. Reboinap 
I have been aent by the Rountiluh 
I have Words to say to von. 

I have been sent by the'Mighty One. 

1 have been sent by your Lord 
To telJ you (certain) suyingA: 

He has anger against you^ 

He is very angiy with you (indeed). 

"Against yon He has wrath 
Tnify^ and not in delusion 
(These things) are dear to Hinip the 
Excellent: 

That is what 1 too have told you. 

And he said to me: * Descend to hefp 
Rehema, and speak with her 
Lest 1 be angry with her 
And shut her out of my merey. 
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239, katika makikft 
TwftonA una skifaka 
Ndlpomi kakup^eka 

Upato kumuongoa.^ 

240. " Jalihi Mnia Jabbani 
Minii akaniamni 
Akazamkia na num ; 

‘ Fuatanaiii partifiya.* 

24L Num him uw^ii«?zo 
Samlvf? zalikuya rizjp 
Ziyo □] hejabuzo 

IWi kukudwia. 

242. " NUamiwe na Maaani 
Knniondoa i^haitatii 
AaikuDf^e moyonl 

Ukazidi kupot^a; 

243. " Ihilim aaipatn 
Ulipo asLkiipatu 
Kwambiayo yafuate; 

^'imetumwa kakwanibia. 

244. Nijile kukunaaihi, 

Itehenia utanabalii, 

Umfuat-p llahi 

Muombae kiomboa. 

245. Mahaba yake Lat.ifu 
Rpfako siwtzi kuaifu 
Kwa jiha ya Yusulu, 

vake faauwa, 

246- Maptndi akupendac^ 

Ni nian^ tuyayuao, 

Kwa eababu ya bibLyo 

Yusufa mnisaa. 

247. " Lakini kikukadiri 
Shaitani mekughuri, 
jVlola usimkai^inp 

kakutiikia. 


** * And among the angels 
We see that there^ Is solicitude for her 
And here am Ip and I send thee 
That thou mighteat be able to lead her 
(Ln the right 

"The Blessed I^id, the Jlightyp 
Has ordered me, far my jiart, 

And also said to these tights: 

*T)o ye accompany each other together/ 

" Those lightB vrhich you saw^ 

Do not say they eatiie for nothingp 
They have come; they are your 
covciinga, 

In order to restrain you. 

" f have hccq sent by the Beneficent, 
To drive away SataUp 
That he may not enter youf heart 
And you be lo'»t utterly. 

" Let not Iblis succeed^ 

Where you are let bitn not prevail over 
you. 

Follow what I tell you ; 

I have been sent to tell you, 

'*1 have come to counsel you, 
Itehenia, [and Jo you) pay heed ■ 
Follow alter God 

(And) pray to Him wheo you are in 
sorrow, 

"The love of the All-kind 
T cauiiot (sudiciently) piai^ to you. 
By the honour of Joseph 
The Apostle of the Messenger. 

" The love with which He loves you 
Is muchp we know It, 

Because of your grandfather, 

Joseph the Measenger. 

"But if (he) gflina power over you, 
Satan, (if) he has d^eived you, 

Do not provoke the anger of the Lord. 
So that He may come to hate you. 
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24&, " r^iwilie, KeKemii, 
Cmfuate Karima : 
Shaitani ni rajiina 

Siaadaniti yakc^ndia. 

249. if^WR siwe niakn^Ufli 
Xa SJola wako Wadudi t 
Hima nipa In muradi, 

Nipat4; kllirudia. 

250. “ Nondc ibaduDi uiwangti, 
Kae abudir^ Sliingu^ 

Kwani hajm ndimi tangu 

UwiDgu, wajniALkia. 

251. "Uwingti wanipulika, 
NdLmi mwenye manilaka, 
Katika ya nialalka, 

Wotc wamunikiria, 

252. Twaa noaa la Waliabu 

Yaraku^ 

Nftwe UDipr jawahu 

Taka mnidia Jalia^ 

253. ** Hukwanibmwo JalaJl 
'Ayiibu n\ 

Kampu wana m niaJi 

Kamwingiza tia aSa. 

254. " Kupataka immbo Jiayo 
Akabadilika moyo 
Kayoadoa kwa jaJiyo 

Yote kayaEiDiidokea. 

255. '^irali pia kayapi&ha 
Na waDawe kawafieha 
Xa afia kainiMha 

3!u]]iai kayondDa, 

25C. " Ewe Kehema puljka 
Usoade kwa ka biibiU (f) 
ULurae nimeiiLfHiki 
Si nawe, ^ ragtiwa. 


'"Restrain y&ureelf, Reheiiia, 

FoUow the Boantifu]^ 

Satan h the Felted One, 
l>i> net follow hia way^ 

""And you^ be not dbatinate, 

Apiiint yout Lorti^ tlie Loving One, 
Quickly pve nie -(word) of your 
intention 

That I may be able to rettim with it. 

" That [ may go to njy worship 
(That I) n^ay stay and worehlp Cod, 
For here I aii^ (liaving corne) f rom 
Ifi^avon ; hear me. ■ 

" ■ Heaven hears me ; 

It is 1 ein the owner of doDiiiuon 
Among the nngcla,^ 

All of thcni have acknowledged me. 

" Take a word from the Giver* 

11111011 the Lord has said 
And you give me an answer^— 

I want to retym to the Blessed One. 

The Afighty One saya to you ; 

^ Job is-a Afeasenger. 

I gave him children and wealth 
And also caused health to eater into 
him, 

M hen these things came upon him 
He was cimnged fas to his) heart 
I took (health) ftW'ay from him by all 
(Thififs) w^hieh went away from him. (?) 

All hhs wealth I caused to pass away, 
And his children 1 caused to die. 

And his health I put to Right— 

.And from his body 1 took it awjiv. 

Tcoo* Rehemu, listen, 

Do not go in basted?) 

I have snatched his Apostleshlp from 
him^ 

He is not with you^ he is not a 
Messenger. 
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257. " Kim™toka mdhi^ 

A!uradi wake halddhi^ 
Niin-ciii]>ii na tiianjiidlii 
Ys. jtiMinu knmiiiiti. 

253. Kii we we 

Alijio pole aipite 
Pi.d wakainkukutc 

Na mriAliiinmi ma bawa. 

251*. " Xiiiit^lrukruneitlia, konm, 
S^nende tena, Reheirm— 
AjTibn si mtu mweinu^ 
Sinj^atiku^iwijia. 

26(> Uyapoenenda tena 
Kwa Ayubu kakuona 
Sitokuruxukii jana 

Nq niotoni takutia.^' 

261, Rehenm mwenyc ^buri 
Kuaikidke khabari 
Mho katafftkari 

Akapeka iia kupdwa. 

202. Kitafakari kiwazH^ 

Mho yakanLsIianiufaxa. 
Yakamwdea k\m \ 

Rcbenia kapambarilwa. 


[262a. Akijiisa akilim : 

Haya, ndujpi. mambogani ? 
Hilami nitezeni 

Malaika kuwetea 1] 


263. “ Na mi mi aiya]>uljka, 

Na yii kwAtiiha mDlaika 
BLku moya alishuka 
Ilia kweada kwa 


“' I have takvn away my bleasiiig 
from bim: 

Bis piir^wc IB Hot broken. 

[ have also given him a diecase 
IneiLrable^ to kilJ him. 

' And ns for yon, do not follow him, 
Wierevcr he is* do aot pasi j 
And let hyenas eat him, 

■ ^Ind striped hyenas* and wild dogs. 

** 1 have stopped yon—atop ! 

Do not go again, Kehenia; 

Job Lb not a good man, 

1 shouLl not (be able to) protect you* 

If you go again 
To Job^ and 1 lee you, 

] will not SAsign you your position in 
Paradise 

And 1 will put you into the fife.” 

Rehezna the patient-. 

When she heard (this) newt 

Pondered deeply 

And ahe gave and received. (?) 

She iiondored (these thingn)i being in 
doubt. 

They astonialied her e^tceedlngly, 
z\nd they became clear to her (in) the 
darkness. 

Kehenia was eoufounded. 

[3he canned (these things) to pass 
through her mind ; 

" Brother, what sort of things are these 1 
What sort of trick are you playing on 
me. 

To bring down the angels !] 

“And have f never yet heard 
That an angel 
Came down one day 
In order to go to the Messenger. 
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264, " Moyo nim^tia jihRka : 
Hoyo si niiLlAika, 
Tamliuhiri : Epuka, 

Uiaiptsc nAmi iidia/' 

265. Mw^an^ Rchc^jiia kakulj : 

Rpuka, ewe njaJi t 
Siaiwaai nmahugbulij— 
^foyo iina msliaD^di. 

266 ^ " JaimI vaka, gLulaRitip 
Yote []iitneya£ahamtj, 

1 a kwaniba ^fola Karintm 
Ndiye aliyokwAmbia/' 


267. I^Iwana Bchema kapita^ 
Kbatuo kafutafutAp 
Kwa Ayubu akipata, 

Nyayoni kaaEgukia. 

268. Akainurambia t Pulika I 
Yeo adiani Idiika 
Niiaiiwenc malaika^ — 

Num ikunzAgaa. 

26&, “ AkQ3hiika tiwuiguni^ 
AkETiiuama ztdianip 
Akaitambia Manani 
Nitunkio Jalia. 

270 *' Akaujunbia maneiio 
Juisiae katiiA nganOp 
Ifatta yakfliidi inno, 
XiaiweEa knslkia. 

271. katbd^^a matungu 

Kamuata ki^^a ^bgUp 
Uwa radLi, bwana wangu, 
Hava ai i^fiakusiidia ! ” 


I a doubt in tnr heart j 
This IS not an angel. 

1 will aay to blnLy * Go awa}' 

And let mo pass along the road I' "* 

And the Lady Rehema said. 

Depart (from tiic)^ thou niiUL 
Do not confuse my bnainess 
My heart is (overwhelmed) with 
astonishment. 

" The whole of your [words]p 0 youth. 

1 have understood them all 
That the Lord, the Boiintiful 
It is He who Urn bold you." 

And the Lady Behema passed on. 

She hastened her steps^ 

And when she reached Job^H house 
She fell down at hia feet. 

And she said to him : “ Listen ! 
To-day^ when 1 had got on to the road^ 
I saw an angel. 

Light shone forth from him. 

He came down from, the sky 
And afcofHi in the road 
And add to mo (tliat) The Most Hghp 
The Mighty One had sent ( him to) mCi 

“And he aaid to me wortk, 

The manner of them waa like a tale. 
Till they greatly exceeded. 

So that 1 could not (endure to) hear 
them. 

And my heart was cut (in two) with 
hitteniesa. 

And f lioft him and tame my way. 
For^dve me, O my master 1 (aioce) 
These (things) were not done on 
purpoaeJ* 
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272. Ayubu akatamka, 

“ Amba DimexopulEka, 

Sina budi, sina ahfttca^ 
TakujaJidi kipoe^, 

273. Ku&iaiania ra mpyzT 
TJmefanya ndiyo kaii 
Siaa flhaka takujaxi 

Muiigu kiniiia aHa, 

274. "jUcfliiipoxfl Wadudip 
Siba yangu ibarudip 
Sbati nikupijc hadi^ 

lifibuda Dimckwambia/^ 


275, Behciua kwa niida huo 
jVkawa tint mwa. nyao 
Kaniambkp injao, 

Artumwa ^aJnuiuutiwa. 


276. “ Yatabi arakiipoza 
Afiii tafcurcjeza, 

Nami kiwa iia imajaza 
Uuijasc taridhia. 

277^ i‘'Hiikuonibta kwa Srogv, 
SikaniKku bwaijaagu, 

Wala sionf^ titiingn 
Kunipija ukipiOa. 

2T8. ** Sidbanj takaaitikap 
Na nadliLri nimewcta, 
Ui>oai»o ukinuka 

Kunipija bat« tnia. 


279. UkitqnJpija wsme 
Tamtaka mgiaenra 
Nadbiri yangu niue— 
Kiwia radbi, luwial 

VOL. IL PAKT ti. 


And Job (auBWercd and) aakl ; 
"According to what 1 have beafd 
1 have no aboicep 1 have no hedtation^ 
I will laeh you if 1 get wdl. 

“ To stand (talking) with a chatterer* 
Tliat 13 the work you have done. 

I have no bcaitation. T vail repay you 
1( God jpves me bealtb. 

" And (if) the Loving One beds mo 
And my humble petition returns to mo 
(answered), 

ft is noeeaaarT that 1 should lieat you 
as a punishment— 

Perlnifkd 1 have told you so (already).” 

Rehema, during this intei^^alp 
Was (l)dng) at his feet; 

And she Baid to him, " 1 am your 
handiuaidp 
A bought slave. 

“ (II only) the I.ord will heal you. 
And will restore you to health. 

Let mo receive my retribiiiionp 
]f you repay me, 1 will be aatUBed. 

"I will pray for you to God,— 

Do not hn angTA', niy master I 
Ndther feel any bittemesa (remorse). 
At beating mOp when you ate eured. 

** Do not ibink that ! shall be angry; 
(For) a vow^ too, 1 have made. 

If you recovefp and (are able to) stand 
up straight 

(You are] to beat me with a hundred 
strokes. 

■* If you do not beat me yoiirsdl 
I will ask another person (to do it)p 
That I may fulfil my vow. 

Forgive mOp—Oh! forgive me I 
20 
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280. Lolot« uilnifuAte 
lU TAdhi niipAte; 

Bvr&iui, poki^ mkatti, 

UHlioxe kvti ftdsa I ** 

281. Aynbu kAt^akAlatoap 
Akamainliiii Rek<Mm : 

" Xawe jui Asili njcimr 

Dhuriya ya iiiursqu. 

282 . " UtLicikosa autnbuko^ 

Tiuokujui nyce j»ko* 

WaJa usicbc luat^ko 

Ya wendo kuJnisomea. 

283* " HayOp ndoo, tuilie, 

Ki&a mai tucaee, 

Likitwa tiiilaH#, 

Tiimiihimidl JalU." 


284. Akafurahi mva^d 
Akttuvaadii khubuzb 
Walipata aa mtuzi 

Sifcu kiyo takwainbia, 

285. Wakala wakiaa kula^ 

Ka Uttiku wakalala, 
Wakiaintia labaula 

Ajnby akatongoa: 

286. '^Mwenyc hitesn bapaDt^ 
Na mwenjc kava bftkupa 
lila yeye Subuhaha^ 

Jalla aaiyo mithaa. 

{286a. Thamina Ayuba akamba ; 

^ Rabbi lawonyu kumnba, 
Nanii aipo imkiiDirkl^a, 

Ndiyo hini aepuIbiH] 


** Let me foUa-w yau in everything. 
That 1 may got for^voucsa s— 

0 master I receive the bread* 

TJo not. destroy youraelf with hunger I 

And Job ^poke 

And said to Rehcma t 

“ You too, (though you) are of noble 

The offsf^ting of an ApMtIo,— 

^on who had (atways) been exoinpt 
from trouble, 

"Von have sold your hair* 

Neither do you fear the Jaughter 
Of your companions deriding you. 

Come* then let us cry' out for ouraelvra 
{in prayer) 

And tboQ water may be poured out 
for us. 

ben the sun aeta^ let us Jay ouradvea 
down 

And praise the Bleared One." 

And the Beautiful One rejoiced* 

And she broke the bread, 

And they also got soma aaucc (with it)^ 
On that day, (m) J vrill teU you. 

And they ate and finbihod eating, 

And at night they Jay down. 

Saying ^ there is no power (save in 
QiA} - 

And Job uttered (these words ); 

'*There is no one to afflict tis, 

Nor any one to he insolent* 

(There is) only He, the Glorious One, 
The Mighty^ who has no e*^ual. 

{Then Job said; 

**0 IfOni, the Creator, 

I, too, am here, I j>m,y to Thee, 

Set tills (nfSiction] lar from me.") 
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2^57. llftti mwonyc nuAum 
Kwii irodA na kudura 
YaiiiCdipita niBdl\&rfl 

Yambabu nfifmlia.” 

Qaiiluhu Ta'ala^ Laisa A)nilm ith 
nada rabbahn aoDi mas^niya djium 
Stiaitao^ (xxsviii, 41.) 

2S6. ^ragu Kabbu kamjibUp 
Aluinanfibia Ayubu : 
"^ImckuwA ni karibu 

KukuflhuAhiza afua/" 

28!>. Rabbi katakalamti, 

.latiJu Mola Kannia 
Matoso yamckoniA ; 

Baai. veo ni afua, 

Ifaya koaa luateao! 
A}-iibilf hanu ni mwieOr 
Taka niai [nawi^] nm 

Paniwe m mu will pifl.] 

290. Na niai pikwanibiAO 
Ya l>a|Kp tim niwa nyao. 
llayo odiyo itakayn 

Kukuj>oz& ukmpoa. 

291. ■'• Hivd [ndiyol dawa yako ; 
Rukadhu nmgua yako, 

WaU paaina amnbukop— 

ilai hapo yatakwya. 

Qafiluliu Ta^ala: (Irkiidb bi 
rijiika batba niughtfiailiin boridun 
wa a.barabuji. (izxviiit 42.} 

292. '"‘Gnu lako lisukuinep 
Tlltangiiiii Mmamc 
liasha hab&p kiumt? — 

Mai yatakudea. 


** God, it ia He who bringa help 
In trouble and distress 
AfEietion has passed over me— 

O Lord^ put it faf from me." 

The Almighty aatth : ** Bemember 

Job wh/^n he ctied to his Lord, ' Satan 
hath laid on me disease and paia.* 
(zsxvLii, 4L) 

God the Lord answered him 
And said to Job^ 

It lias comep it is tiearp 
To make deliverance to descend upon 
fchee/* 

And the Lord said, 

The Blessed, the Bountiful Lord, 
(Thy}a lRictions have come to an end— 
Enough ! to-day there is deliverenct* 

[Corner do without the ufflictionSp 
Jobp this Li the end t 
Ask for water, wash thy facOp 
Together with thy whole body+] 

"And the w'atcf (of) which I tell thee. 
It is just hereT beneath thy feet. 

This is what it needs 

To heal theCp and thou shalt be healed. 

"This is thj medicine: 

Stamp thy feel, 

And there will bo no trouble. 

Water will come in that (same) place. 

The Highest ssith : " Stamp with thy 
foot. This ia a place to wash ini coolp 
and a beverage.” (xszviii, 42.) 

“As to thy foot* do thou push it. 

On the ground let it stand 
By no means a little (but) fimtly ; 
(And) the water will be manifest to 
thee. 
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283. ' - Guu Uko ulipfrke 
MtjLDgAni uILziko 

Bonde uli^ukcfiukc 

Mtiune Wdngu nabia. 

2S>r “ Guu ukilbukuma 
\atatoka luai nieiua 
Ya^okuwR ya ftrdnia 

Ya bahari na luaziwa. 

295. ” luaoukato 

Y^Asiyokuwa ya 

Idai yasio tototo 

l^dlia niiio yatiniwiwfl, 

296. ** Yalio lad ha kanwapi 
Ya band] muilini 
lapozap kwa 3'Hkini 

Mwcnyo maradhi kapoa," 

297* Kwambiwa kwakc jjaUfca, 
Cfim !ak^ kaliwekap 
Mfcangani kalizlka, 

Nti ikaH'iawia. 

298, Yrtkitoka kwa mi^hinda 
A!ai yakciada tnikoado 
Yakamkotiia maondo. 

Ayubu kayangalia. 

299, Ayabu akaivika 
Afui yakanifuhika 
Katta aU^Kitoka 

Niini imenwagaa, 

300, Akatoka akltpa, 

Ayubu ali ouptna 
Mekuwa pa sum jama 

2ttidi kama hakuwa. 

30). Jibrili akashtika 
libuBi kamvika 
2>a, pcpoui atiso sbaka 
JIb alJyoetca. 


"Do thou bripg thy foot (forward}^ 
lu the earth do thou bury it 
So that thou mayedi keep ou shakiug 
tbo ground. 

My Mcsgeoger, O Prophet I 

*"If thou push (ip) thy fctot 
There will Isaite forth gocHl water, 
That udll not be of welJs,^* 

Of the sea or of lakes. 

There will come forth sweet acreuts^ 
Which are not of the forest. 

Water which is not muddy. 

Very delightful to be drunk. 

^bich is delightful in the mouth, 
Cod to the body 
Which healfl truly. 

And the akk person recoverB." 

(Job) listened to what was said to him 
And placed his foot 
On the earth und buried it. 

And the ground boiled and bubbled up* 

And (it) carne out with a noise. 

The water flowipg (ia) channela^ 

And his knees gave way* 

Job looked at it+ 

And Job clothed himself (in the spring, 
i.e. plunged into it)* 

And the water covered liim, 

Until, when he came out (of it), 

Light shone forth (op) him. 

And he came out and stood, 

Job,^he was whole. 

And he bad become of a goodly 

countepance. 

More so than ho was (before)* 

And Gabriel came down, 

With garment# and clothed him, 
(GsTOienta) of Pamdiso tvithout doubt. 
Those which ho bod brought. 
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302. A^Bpokea Ayubu 
Alo«tew& tbUbu 
KatiLvAa taratibu 

^lavoQ yakatolcwa^ 


303. AJi pApo Jiburili 
Alfatayadba Ea^uM 
Eamabukiini Jalali 
Sijidan! akangia. 


SO'i. Akitoka aijidaQi 

Kamubamadi ^rajiani^ 
KamlanDL Shaitani 

Ka jamaaz« pamoya. 

305. Mbwea^ katika kitabu 
Kutcwwa kwako Ayubu 
nlm^hasibu: 

, Adadlyc tawambia. 

[ 305 {t. Kntesa kwake bakika 

Hiinu mbwa sabaa mwaka 
Tii biyo kuiiisluka 

Umoya kutopungna*] 

300. Telia niwrape kliabari 
Ni sabaa shuburi 
Hadithini inadbukuri 

Ndipo twfllipoaiubiwa. 

307, Xa sabaati ayanm 
Zaidi mezifabattm 
Wa naac haukutiuiu 
Hayo tlimeyAidkia, 

[SOTn. Yanaiij niwahubiri: 
Wakati \ra atlmbiiPi 
Kwa kandawazo qabari 
Kampoza akapoa.] 


And Job received 

The garmeatB wbieh were brought to 

hinii 

And put tbefii on carefullyp 
And the clotliea (he bad previously 
worn) were taken away. 

Gabriel waa on the spot i ^ 

And the Meaaenger performed hia 
ablutions 

And thanked the ilighty One, 

(xlnd) entered on (the perfonuanco of 
his) worship. 

When he came out from his worahip 

He piaiaed the Beneficent 

And cursed Satan 

And all his kin at the same time. 

I have aeea in the Book 
The affliction of Job* 

1 have counted the days of it 
1 will tell you the number (of it}p 

[(Aa to) his affliction, Iruly^ 

This was the ecveuth year, 

That this trouble (1) bad ad^ed upon 
him t 

Not one was wanting {to the nnmber}.] 

Then let me give you the hcconnt: 

It was seven months. 

In the aforesaid storj' 

That is where we were told it. 

And seven days 

Over and abovo^ (you) have undergtrmdH 
The eighth (month) was not completed 
Those (are tbo matters) we have heanh 

[Come, that I may Inform you : 

At the time of noon 

By Thy guidance, O Disposer* 

{Thou) didst heal bim^ and bo 
recovered,] 
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SOB* Ku[K>a kwiike, vtiAiii, 
AhAtifiA ikadani 
Akanbudu ManDni 

Kama yakc niasoea. 

m 

30D+ AJj kstikii ktisoEriAn 
Akaya SIwftha Riipkcmu, 
Kuyoke ukasimarna^ 
KiziiD^^ka akilia. 

iP 

KiEtDfra kiziingulcft 
Kitunda na kiiiiiunikfc^ 

Alatozi yakanitoktt 

Ki^ikitika ch<nnboa^ 

3U. Kuinga kit&ajabii 

X>nmenyiiiiio : " V wapi 

AvTibUj 

Tuinwa ja Mob Wahabu, 
Mfadhali Murbaa ? ” 

312+ Ajubti kamyuliiea; 

Ewe Relicma, aclezaj, 
-Mntozi yaka hutoza, 
nuzunguta uldjjs+ 

313. Ndt‘£a iilniliaiio, 

Nanii nime ki^alQ 

Yamba vct^aj^palo : 

Kplpza nanii nirue, 

314. Taka kiiljfabaniu 

Kwakwdezawe hum!:Fiu_ 

Ukapiin|cjulb ]iamu„ 

Kulb titaiiy*BX6a+" 

315. Ayuby akatamka : 

** Ewe, Rehemap pulika I 
Mbona uiueliadiiika, 

Upetwe nil Iniahangaa / ” 


Know' tbatp (on) IJa recos'flijp 
He entered upon worstip 
And he worshipped the Benebeent 
As (waa) hii ciiatotn. 

He wa^i at jhis) reading, 

And t)ie Lady Kohema cam,e. 

At her eomiiig die utocnl still 
Anti {then) walked round and roiintl 
Weeping. 

She walked aliout and round him 
Caiohing (her breath) and Itwking (?) 
Th^ tears started (from) her (eyes)p 
Afl ahe grieved and moiinied. 

She walked aF^mt In astonbhment 
Backwards and forwards: Wliero art 
thou. Job I 

^e Apostle of the Lord^ the Oivefy 
The generoua Messenger ? ” 

And Job asked her: 

Vou, Rehenia, make clear to mo, 
(Why) you are sliedding tmrB 
And walking about crying, 

^Fake cleat to tne (the matter) which 
makes you wcep^ 

1 too niay by means of it, 

ibo matter whicJi you arc seeking. 
tipJain to me, that I may know. 

1 Want to Tindorstaot} 

youi Mplanation, 0 woman, 
yid <io tbou ditniniah thy grieJ 
And silence thy weeping/* 

Job iittorDd (these wards): 

“ \ou, Rehema, liatou ( 

UK you (so) chaneed, 

^Vnd seiiBd upon by astonishment T ” 
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316, Akamba: " Eaps mabali 
t’aUnu wangu rijafi, 
Tnntwft Ayubii KasiiJi, 
Mtumc wake Jaliu. 

a 17. *'AIi akije bapap 

Nanii InKinga kip^ipHp 
Nlyapo|iata 

Kay a tiftci kaiitoa. 

318. Tukala tukahimidi 
Tukfmuopiba Wadi id i 
Jia kazi ya abadi 

WaLa nLfiikiitakiwa. 

319. ■VKibudyirin kwa fiimha 
Na kuiiiuDmbea inha 
Mala mpoza jeniha 

Umpc yakc sfia, 

330. " Yoo natokft ndiani 
KuzeDgea zaifahi,— 

Kaya kwaagii aimuoni 
Siyiii lujuezokuwa/’ 


321 . Hapo nyuma atanike, 
Aniwatid>ie mke wake: 

“ Tulia, iqglkilrike 1 

Ni numip mumeo^ tua f 

322 . ** Slitiiip nmnia, niunie w^ako 
Siitie papatiko 
Kalikome sikitlko 

Na Jitiniai iiondoa. 

323. " Kikwambiao sadtki 
Moyo iiitie dliikip—^ 

Jatilu Mola Klialaki 

Mawj amenoadolea. 

324. Na aiua ini tab aka : 
y.f}yo idtie akaka. 

M pulika I 

8ic-h^ kuiiukunibiA. 


She aaid; '* In this plate 
There was nif busbatid^ 

The Apostle Job, the Mesaetiger, 

TJie Apostle of the 3!ighty* 

“ He had come here 
And I was wandering about destitute : 
Even a 1 colild only get one bone 
1 would eonie with it and hand it over 
(to him). 

Wfl atre* and we j^fAi^ed, 

And we pimycd to the Loving Oue, 
That w'ork oJ worship— 

And I was not hated (1). 

** 1 served him with joy^ 

And 1 prayed {for) strength for him* 
The Lord, the Healer of w'ounds^ 

That he might give him his health. 

** To-day 1 come out on the rood, 

To seek for mouey 
And when I come home 1 do not see 
him, 

1 do not knoiv how (ibis) has 
^ happened. 

There bchliid (her) he uttertd (words) 
And spoke to his wife: 

” Cal in yourself^ do not grieve. 

It U L your husband, be ealni. 

{ft is) I, mother, your hueband. 

Do not be startled, 

I have oome to the end of grief, 

And, as for (your) sorrow* take (it) 
awavp 

" What I aaj to you, do you believe ; 
Do not admit trouble into your heart, 
Tlie Blessed Lord, the Creator, 

Has taken away from me the e\nl. 

“And deliveiunce has come dowu^—^ 
Admit no doubt into your heart 
I am your hnsbund, listen 1 
Do not be afmid to come near mo. 
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325-. ** Na ukltaka libfrljBrjg 
PtililLa, jiikiikhubiri ‘ 
Tangu lup^ando iia akjiiri 
KLsa chalicbodiu'ia. 

326. “ * Twaa khAbari, khalili 
Alibujft, Jibiirili; 
AkaDauibia * * Jalali 
AkiLsalimii Taak, 

327* ' MefKiDda kulfurihamii 

JaUa kariom 

* Abadijo imctimij, 

Matcso kiikwepukiti. 


328. “ ' 14111116 gun iako 

Hukvambui Mflla w&ko. 
Hukonm niatesa yAto, 

Hiyao uki^ kuwH. 

32^). " ^ Jfa nm yapo karibu 
Tiui niwa jiyao, A:^Tibu, 
bwrtkisa iialiaribu^ 

nijo ndivfl vaLo dawi,* 

330. “ Kuuambiake kalima 
C?uu latigu kusukujuA, 

Kflti mato kitazatiia 
Afbwctie gtiu Likivia^ 

331 p " Mai yalipotibiiko, 

Kufura na kuoiuokap 
AFaini Dalikibka 

Kuoa ka* singukuwo. 

332. "'Xalitamani injiiji 
Kuiitazanuk muiii^ 

^fiwcue kama odb, 

* Ao piindu ku^idia. 

333. " Kiaakc kunn khalili 
Clioi}uka kikfl* mbaJi, 
^iiiiuwcdc JibiixiJi 

Ngtio akinetea. 


If you wiali to kavo tlic account^ 
ListvD that I niav tell you 
Fnom the bt^hoing, with the end. 
The fltoiy (of that} which twme «|KMi 

Men 

*' Take this account; » fnend— 
Came— (nanioly), Gabriel. 

And said to me, * The Mighty One, 
TJit Highest, saluteth thee. 

It has pleased Him to Imvc Diercy 
oo thee, 

The Mighty mid Bountiful One, 

He has fulfilled His pToniiae, 

That (thy) afflictions should depart 
, ftoni thee. 

“ * Lift lip thy foot 
He says to thee, thy Loid, 

Thy afflictions are ending. 

Thou hast Boiahed being 'like this, 

“ ^Vnd there is water near 
Under (thy) feet, 0 Joh 1 
Mhen thou hast finisJied drinking, 

This it i« (which is) thy medicine' 

M hen he had said his worda to me, 
ily foot I pusficd {down}. 

In the midst, when eyes looked, (f) 

1 saw when my foot came, 

" l^Tiere the water burst forth. 

Swelling and ilowing ont. 

In the water when I arriv ed 
1 could not he as (I was) formerly. 

I wished for one who knows 
To look at my body. 

I »aw (that it was) a* m the beginning 
Wr (in fact) somewhat better, 

"The matter of (my) befog poor 
departed and remained afar. 

I saw Gabriel 

(MTio) was bringing me clothes. 
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334, " Akainb*: ^ Twaa^ A^^Tibu^ 
Niiiiekwet«i t-hiahu^ 
Nallpowa tm WaJiahu, 

Ni libaei jaktivaa-" 

335. ** Ka^ipokc-a llb^ip 
Eeh^ma, kallabiFi ;— 

Siitie waaiwaai^ 

Ni nikunibia. 

33(J. Kcti tunihimidifl 
MdIa, tiibhukurie^ 

Na nii|>iai yapislc(?) 

Klieri ni knyaliwaa." 

53T. Relii^ma akataiuka 

Kwa fumha na kutcka : 
”Nd[yo naliyokitaka 

Afiime wangii kupoa. 

333, " Ninihiniidia Arngii 

Mwenye ktitawdika mbingu ; 
^Vincoudoa iitno^ 

Moyoni, baukuaaa. 

339. Sasa teka yanilKi In.oya^ 

TaEadhaLi nitenclva ; 

Kubko bat 0 i;iia 

Kadlilri yaiigu kiua. 

340, " Maiieno yaagiin Baidi^ 
Tafadliali iiyanidi. 
Bv^arigu nipljA hadl, 

Hat^ mtft kwa ^ajaa 1 

3 iL "Tuinwa Ayulm Rasuli, 
Nipija^ ya^^tabili 1 
J^royo aitie atnigliuH 

AEoya lilipate kuwa. 


^*Acid be said, ^Take^ O Job, 

I kave brought a gatraent to tbee^ 

1 waa given [it) by the Giver, 

It is a garment (for you) to wear** 

^*And I received the dothea^ 

0 Rebema, and clothed myaelfK 
TXi not be in nny perplexity— 

It U 1—approach me." 

Sit clown and let m praise 
Tlie Lord and give thanks Eor onrBcIvea 
And the tliinga which are past, let 
them pass: (?) 

It is Ijetter to forget them/' 

And flehema spoke, 

With joy and knghter^ 

13 what I wiahed fesr* 

That fixy husband Ebon Id recover. 

“ Let me praise God for him, 

(Cod] who spread out the heavens,— 
He has taken away bitterness 
From tny hearty—there is none 
remaining^ 

“ Now I w'ant one thingp 
1 pray you, do (it) for me. 

There are a hundred strokes 
If I (am to) fulfil my vow. 

“ily wonkp my lord, 

1 pray you, do not refu^ them. 

Jly mEtster, (I i>ray you) to punish me 
(With) a Jiundied strokes, ^ith crying 
out (I entreat you)* 

O Apostle JoK O Ideftscnger, 

Strike me as is fitting. 

Do not hav^e any anxiety in your 
heart. 

Let there not be even one (stirrh 
thought). 
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342+ ** Kiffl, acnde fill jana, 
Kipona^ nibke sana, 

Neno kko, Saidina, 

L]]iatfl kukutiiiiia, 

343. ** Nipq, mice walco, Dipo^ 
Eako hapq adipc: 
TimiKa'chako kiapc^ 

Ayuhu, f^alotongon, 

344+ " Wjila dwc na htiztini^ 
Watft ainiaoE] laoyo&i, 

Jaiilit 3fo!a Matianj 

Jlaya adlyo mezokowa/’' 

345. A^ioyamae kiiienui 
Klineaa akasikofua^ 
Ataniflhik& huruDia 
Ayubii, akashaagaa, 

34 G, Ayiibii kbildtika 
Nena aaijatanika 
Amuobc akisliiika 
■Tibiiri-Ii Idton^qa. 

347- Jibiiiili Rkanpaa i 

A^Tibu, aikau sana 
Mwohye exi Sububana 
AkllBalliTiiii Jnlia. 

3418 . Siikwanihia Mqta wako - 
' Tjniiza Idapo chak* 

Fa imdliirj mlci? wako 
Ipate kumondokea/ 

3i&. ** Kurudt Jim ; 

Pulikiza aikitfunde. 

Twm kaa U 

Ambalo lajHita inia^ 

350- “Likfttc nawe, Aytibu, 

Kaa, atji zitaflibu, 

Zitimio kwa he$abu, 

Moya Initoptm^iia, 


If I dicp T shall gq at ODi'e to ParadiAf, 
If I Bseape^ I ahull live long x 
Yoor word. 0 our loid, 

Slay it get to Ins coinpleto for you. 

“ I aui here, your I am here. 
T^fore you here, that ia where (I am). 
Fuliii your oatit, 

0 Job, whit'll you uttered. 

And do not Iiavo any aomoir 
Or grief in your Juart, 

The Majeatie, the Urd, the Beneficent, 
The« (things) are Jie Jias 

ordained.” 

She was not silent (from) siwahing. 
And she did not cenec her tittemnce, 
Rty wired ujKin Iiini 
(On) Job, and he was astonisheti. 

^STiile Job was grteviijg, (but) 

Before he had yet said a word. 

He saw liiin coitung down, 

(Even) tlabriel, and epealting. 

And Gabriel saUl: 

“ Job, do not delay long— 

The AlM’owerfd, the Glorioiu, 

Salutes thee, the Mighty One. 

'‘Thy Uni MVS to thee; 

^ Fulfil thy oath 
Tlia t tby wife’s vow 
^Ay be rodoemed- 

“As lor reversing thy puriiwc—do 
It not. 

Uften that I may teach thee. 

Take the branch of a date-palm 
nhich has a hnndred (fmnda). 

"Cut it, even thou. 0 Job, 

A branch (and) wnnt the fmnda 
(To see) whether they are eonipleto in 
the enumeration, 

Not falling short (even) by one. 
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35L " Wftkuauini Wadudi 
Km mitt xiidadi 
Upijo ilo hiidi 

3!oyii kutoptmguB,” 

352. Kuedkiakc Hasuli 
Mnnoiio ya Jiburili 

KttoudokEL 

AkeDdtt kulizyngett. 

f352aH Akenda Imlityrttalo 
Kaa ttliiengealo 
Teada ulipetc li3o 
Alilo kuBuilia.] 

353- Akangitt ktttikali 
31ttkan ya mtendetl 
Xalitnnda Icnyi? bati 
Ambazo zatiniii mia. 

354. Kaa akalitiikua. 

Kw& Rehonia akangia 

' Akaiii!>a - “ Naiiiiniwa 

Kwa tdli knkajalidia. 

355. “ Unabiiiyo VVahabu 
Kwa blii kulnidUunibu 
.Moto wako atlttbu 

Sliaka dafusi ondda/" 

356. .lyctttanika Rehema, 

Uao uldtabartflina : 

“ Anm yako, KaiiiiiH, 
Sintt Khaka taridhia." 


357. Xatnua uiara moya 
Kaiiipija zot^ niU, 
Js'adhiri ikatimb 

Yak* AjTibd dahiya. 


‘*Tho Ldvids One commariifis the*— 
Count a hundred froud^ 

Strike her {by vray af) that punish- 
mentp 

Williout faliiug diort by on* (atroke)/' 

\Vhen the ^teasciigcr heard 
The words of Gabriel* 

Ho KM np compliantly 
And weut to look for it. 

[He wont to Uk* it. 

The bmncli which he sdughtp 

(To) do (wheu) he had obtaified tbat^ 

That which he had |mr[Mjiod4] 

And he went in amodg 
The brenches of the date tree, 

And picked ode havini? fronds 
Which mode up (the number of) a 
hundredH 

He took the bmuch 
And entered Itohema^B {apartment) 
And saidj “ I have been commanded 
To whip yon with this, 

“ T}ie Giver has made it plain to me 
(that) 

(1 have) to strike you %ith this; 

Tliat He may soothe your heart,^— 
(So) take away doubt from your eonl/* 

And Reheitia said 
Her face amiling— ; 

“ {As to) Thy command, O Generous 
One— 

1 liave no hesitatiDu^ I will acirjuiesee 
{id it).** 

He lifted up (th* branch) once, 
xlnd struck her nil the hundrod strokes, 
Add the vow was fnlhUed^ 

Of hinl^ Job the Prophet. 
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358+ Ilahi kamit'jtJiA 

Kaiiui kwanda na kiioiigezji 
Kwa nmri ya Muwi^i 
Xa watuiii^ wote pia, 

369. ^ akar^j^i mazj^ 

XgamiA, nj^'ombe na mbuzi 
Kaadbariki Azizi 
Zaidi ya Bi^tliya. 

360. Wakar^jca ria wana 
Wanflinne na mAnaaa 
Kakaaitau-i mijo muA 
Barak a ikaongca, 

3G1. Xa majumba yakazidi 
Xa waaa wakasbitadi 
Wakaira kama asadi 
Haiba iia dbi pia. 

362, Ukiwaoiia Hjali 

Ni kama Aitnba Icaniili 

Nyaka wakatakamali 
Wakakcti kwfl afia. 

363, Kwa fumba wakaketi 
Waki^itareke kwa kuti 
Su Jiahi JabaruU 

Auni ka^atilia. 

364, WakapoTTA mu^awana 
Na Jlahi StibubaiiA, 
^V'akaruTahika sana 

Babi abwatendea. 

365, Ay^^ba akatrjca 
Akjabudu Jalia 
Akazidi kuutca 

Ibada yakc Jatia. 

366, Kisa vha, Tumwa Ay-qbu 
Nifnekoma kiikutihii 

Ka a a uni ya Wahabu ; 

Babi amenisahiJia. 


And God brought hbii back 
Aa (ho waa) at the bcginiiiiig'^ with 
Addition, 

Bj command of Iflm who lias the 
power— 

And all of the hordamen too. 

And the cattkvfolds cacno btek. 

The camtJft, the cattlcp and the goata. 
And the Blighty One bJeaaed them, 
irore than bi the beginning. 

There returned, too, hb chiJdrenp 
The men and the ladies. 

And there was (a state of) eKtreedbig 
profiperityp 

And blessing increased. 

And hifl houses were nio™ (jjj number), 
And his childrm becimie strong ; 

They were like lions 

In beauty and splendour altogether, 

II you had seen them, the men, 

They Were like lions, perfect, 
f As to their) yesrs, they were complete. 
And they lived in health. 

And in joy they lived. 

They lived in comfort and satisfactioD, 
And God, the Atightv, 

Bestowed help on them. 

And they were ^veq asauttance 
By God the Glorious, 

And they rejoiced greatly 

(In) the l.iOrd, who did (good) to them. 

jVnd Job tetutned 

Worshipping the Jfighty 

And he (even) exceeded in bringing 

lUrahjp to the Mighty, 

The story of the Apostle Job 
I have eome to an end of w'rttinir fit). 
By the help o( the Giver; 

The Lord has made (it) easy for me. 
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3€T. Amojafanya saliali 
llalii Rabi Jalilir 
Xiarabti kubadili 
Kwa XwwaLilia^ 

3G8. Tiimeyaona zuoni 

Havft^ i»a Kuruanini 
Sa njiii}’! angaliboi 

Sikusaza mm moya. 

yalipokdnm 
Kwa aniri ya Karitiw 
Aliipata aalaina 

Na niali yakap>Jca. 

370. Ikanidi hatlii yake 
Ka[K>a inaradht yakc 
Zaidi asili yake 

Karcjea marm Tiioya. 

3Tt, katika dayanu 

Huwa ktidfa yak^iao 
Rabi ndiye makununM 
ilalii iiU buwa. 

373. Rabj 3IoIa atakalo 
Ni almniti biivra Ida 
Biivana yey« afaDyalo 
ITawezi tutii&ya. 

373. Rabi Ilahi T^fanani 
Ututic hifudhitii 
Aftonuio muununi 

Na ambao tasiklH. 

374. Ndidio kisa cha Aynbu 
Kiaomi-ni, WaarabuK 
Altaajabii ajabu 

Kisa cbalDiiiiigl>ea. 

375. Nimekonia^ ^asalamii^ 
Kwandika ]iiiuckhit.iiuu 
Kwa amri ya Katimii 

Kwa afiua tia afia. 


He has iTtade them easVj 
Cod, the Lord, the MajeatiOp 
fFrona) the Arabic to twm 
Into SwahiJi. 

have found them in book?. 

These {oiatters] and in the Korati, 
And, as lor you, [you may] look 
1 have not left out one word. 

^Vheu (hb) adlJctions had ceased, 

By command of the Bonotifiik 
He attnbied peace. 

And his wealth returned. 

And hb good fortuno came back, 

And he iceovercd from hia dJseaae, 
(And was) better (than in) his foitiier 
state, 

(In fact] he returned at once. 

A matter (decided) in the judgment 
(Of) Him, who was and will bci— 
The Lord, It b He, the Strong Ooe, 
There la no God but Ho^ 

The Lord, whatever He wants, 

Tiiat nvuat of oeces^ty come to pass, 
That w'hioh Hch the Master, does 
Xot one man can (do). 

Lord Cod, Bencfieent, 

Put us under thy guardiarLship, 

(Both]! the Believer who reads (this 
poem). 

And those who will hear it. 

Thb is the stof}^ of Job— 

Read it, O ye Arabs, 

And w^onder (with a) wonderment 
(At) the story which is plain to you. 

I liave ended it—^and greeting t 
I have completed the writing, 

By command of the Bountiful^ 

In safety and health. 
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376. Ninick<iiiiaf kisctmenj^ 
Mupumbao majnni1)aDi 
TunioyaoQA zitoni 

Hftya yaliyotol£€a, 

377. Yft liable tnpt alia 
^raradbi ngi^ateptilm 
Dha[iitbi] ngwatuondoira 

Tughiifiriya Jalia. 

378. Zzgliuliri dhamhi Ketu 
^ a TIalii, ^ola watu 
Lltubarikj<^ kwa t\tu 

Xgno i>a cha kutamia. 

379. Tupe baraka, Wadudi^ 
Subuhaaa. ya kiizidi 
Utupe nasi s^waiii 

T>iiaiani kutuniia. 

380. Ukitcswa na Jahari 
Uwe into kiimibiri 
Subiri buviita kheri— 

Sina fihaka liiLkwainbia. 

38L Asubiriyo himali 

Hapona uhaka, ni kwcVi 
^hati biitakamalj 

IkatiniiL yako nh. 

382, SiibiiLana am<^ti€na, 

Rabi ma'a sabiiina 
Mara tiyinri tumcioaa 
Kiwublri kberi hnva. 

363. Kwa Inifa aaubiriyo 
Hiiyapata aUkay^ 

Huwa sfiti yalte mojn 

i^aada adhabu pia. 

384. Lsuhiri kwa v'akini 
IJalii takuavrini. 

KiEtaataa tinitii ? 

Ffufmti ilia kiiatia. 


I have cndiod—rpad it, 

May yott rftist in (toinfart m yo4itJ 
bouacs. 

W* Lave fwind chem in books, 

Thi^se (matters) which appear {here). 


0 Lord, m healtli, 

May He put doknesa lar away from 
Sin may Ha take away from tasj— 
Pardon tia, 0 Afightj Ono I 

Pardon out ainjt^ 

O God, qiir lohL 

Biejsa us with tliingj (such aa) 

Clothes and (nedrasanea) to use. 

Give us blewing, O Loving One, 
OIonouB One, (liveuj more (tkata 
bcfori!) t 

f^ive to uji Also pft* 

To two in thia world. 

Jf you flre wfllkted by tlie AlJ-Powcriul. 
a pittient man, 

Patioticc (at last) brings prosperity, 

I have ao hcaitation lb telling you (so). 

Ho who is patient obtains (his daue). 
Til ere is no doubt, it is true. 

It cannot be but that you vriil bo made 
perfeet, 

And your purpose be fulfilla]. 

The GJotious One has said. 

The Lord, with patience, 

Jiany titnea wo Iiave seen (that), 

With patience good fortune comes. 


0 4 cry one who is [>atient 
Is wont to get (those) tynga which he 
wants, 

His heart ifl pure 
Aftt«r the punishitient, also. 

Be jiativtit, (and) truly* 

God niU help you^ 

Whut is the good of fretting yourseJf ? 
You will not get {anything) eicept 


on me. 
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385, -Mtu kiizitt'ilia 

Zjunib^ kutowambia 
Mola akamuwatifl 

Mwisowe bukutendc^a. 

286. 111a ukit4utaa 

Mkibo Tvftk^ htiiva IwWi 
Wftlaii hayatufaa 
"Si uyioga kuititt. 

387+ Wasalanm wasalamu 
Ndjyo taniatL hatimit 
Xa dhambi mUx Atliimn 
TusaineliQ iia khatia. 

Tuj>t naai ftaniflliani 
Tungifi flote p^poni 
Na niahiLni'I-ainl 

TupHti- kuwaiigalia. 

589. Xa ladhati li?haTibiiia 
Uhinwwlii?, 8iibiihana ; 

Ni haqqi^ taha amina^ 

Utunweabe k'^a umoya. 

390+ Ueomeni waurtgwana 
1^ niako-'^ ukiona 
Tcn^j^iani ndiyo sana 

Xdivo niaLc^owarabia. 

¥ 

391+ Someni kbiL nutbuma 
Xdio iniiickoniftj 

Kabi a^etufia khatinia 
lldangiDU tatuttipdea, 

Wa salaaiii, wa katabahu 1 baqir 
IllaM taala iHahaniadi bin Abulia* 
kari bin 'Uaiari Kijuaia M BakrijTi^ 
bi tarikh 2 fi ^ab-SliawTV'al "1 
Bfubniak sonah 1331. 


IE a man rdStratos hiaiB^lf 
(So as) not to toll tli« creatum 
(That) the LonJ has left hinir— 

In tho end he i& want to do you good. 

But^ if you keep on frettiiiHfc 
The end of it ia apt to be disaater* 
Xekher will (nudi mattoi^) piofit us. 
It is folly to put oursoh'tfs (into sweh 
a position], (?) 

Greeting and peace ! 

Thifl ia the end and the completion; 
And onr aina, 0 Exalted One* 

Forgive iia, and onr Crimea. 

And give na forgiven™ 

That we may all enter FaTadiee, 

And the ^laida of Paradiae^— 

That we may attain to look on them. 

And pleaisant thinga (to) drink, 

Clive us to drinks 0 Glorious One I 
It is (only) just, 0 Faithfnl Prophi^tp 
Tliat thou shouldst give m to drink in 
nnity+ 

Bead, yo noblea— 

If ye 5nd any (matter) of mistakes. 
Put them right (1 entreat you), this is 
it indeed* 

That h how' T have told you (to do). 

Bead ye this poem,— 

This is the end ; I have hiushcd+ 
The Loitl ha* gmnted n* to eompleie it, 
ife will do other (good things} to m. 

And greeting. And he wlio wrote this 
is the lowly (ser^^ant) of God^ Most High* 
^fuhatnadi bin xlhubakari bin 'Omari 
(Kijuma), oI the Bakriyyi clan; on the 
date of 2nd Bhawwal the Blessed, in the 
year 1331. 


—The vsHuit staxusH of MS. C.jfrwUi 356 onward^, *na nsHr^sd for Ml Hp|rin3dix+ 
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22 
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23 

(6) 

26 

W 

29 

(f) 

71 

(6) 

84 

(fl) 

103 

(d) 

104 

(6) 

105 

(«) 


tXii. 

kiuitayn. 

[wanaumi^], 

pakaLniiks. 

angalj ktjnpa. 

unyata unyata. 

asezfipo. 

ki[no3’a. 

Qiagia for oJ aBn. 
kiwA subifj. 


15 [e) 

33 (b) 

64 (a) 

76 id) 

82 ((^) 

96 


98 (o) 

lOl (e) 

103 (d) 

126 (<i) 

130 (jh) 

150 {(f) 


Translalion 

{we are) Thy aerranta. 

To get (at) him ia impossible. 

Tfxlay he haa taken away every Ibiug.” 

" If Thou dost give hin heart a sJiook,” 

" And the house fell down upon them.** 

" Job, it doc3 not befit yon 
To fix your abode here any longer 1 
Depart ...(?) 

As the people have been buried.*’ 

“ Job was utterly perplexed," 

" He returned, all amaaod.” 

(Of) all, not one has any power (over him). 
“ Rehoim did not provoke (bini) to anger.” 
“ If I pick up what has fallen.” 

" You (too) must live together.’* 


(The notes to this poem wiL appear in the next number.) 
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REVIEWS OP BOOKS 


A HwTORlf OF THE MAHRATTASr Bv JaMBS CulflNCHAaiB CRANT 
Duff, Captoin ia tho First, or Grenadier, Bcgiment of liombay 
Infantry, and Iat« Political Rcadcnt at Satara- Revised 
annotated etlition, with an introduction by S. >L Edwardes, 
C.V<0., late of the Indian Civil Service. Two vols. Oxford 
University Press, 3G** net. 

TJie authorities of the Oxford UiiiverHity Pre-s-s are to be con¬ 
gratulated U[)on the issue of this new edition of Grant Duff's classic 
m soon after the uppearauce of Mr. Crooke’s scholarly revision of 
Tod's '* RiijaatHari ”. ft is the supreme merit of both those tt'orks 
that they still conimand iinijuaMlJod praise from all who are competent 
to bestow it. That circle. «e may hope, U larger to day than it was 
when Grant Puff submitted his nianuflcript in 1820 to the John Murray 
of the tune and was met with the discouraging words : “ MTio knows 
anything about the Maratlias, and who cares to know ? A ‘ History of 
the JLnwthas *! That will never sell! " The risk of publication was 
eventually undertaken by the firm of Ungnian, upon the recom¬ 
mendation of Sir lames 'Mackintosh \ but the book cost Grant Dull 
upwards of £2,000 before it went to Press. The Court uf Dircctora 
conceived that they had treated him with rare liberality when they 
subseritjed for forty copies, and proiwsuhs for a second edition in 
1840 did not survive the stage of discua-sion. The present edition, 
it ne«l hardly be said, is a vast improvemetit upon the Calcutta 
reprint of 1912 in three volumes, which has hitherto been the lateat 
available. But while recognizing to the utmost the effi< ient manner 
in which Mr, EdwanJes has discharged his dutiiM, it is impossible not 
to regret the absence of the delightful woodeuts of Bijapur, Kaigarb, 
and Satara which adorn the original work. 

Giant Dnff, like Tod, was admirably equipped for his task. Aa an 
officer in the Bombay army he was an active participator in the ffna) 
atruggle which overthrew the Marfttha power, and while Resident at 
Batara from 1818 to 1822, devoted himself with untiring energy to 
the collection of materials. In oommon with Tod he possessed a 
happy combination of literary skill with aptitude for historical research. 
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]{tt enjoyed, in addition, the faculty of iipprccisting the eharucteriatics 
of the >tumtba pro[pl«, and iitiliK^cfl to the full the opportunities 
which t'4ime in }ii>i way of cultiviiting the frinudship anil obtaiuuig 
the coulidencc of the chiefs. “ The name of Citunt Sahib." Hays 
Kao Ikhudur Ih B. PArusnis in hin Ixuik on ^fahablcahwar, “is still 
fatnilLur as a household word in the Sutara district." if is candour 
may not always be palatable to the ardent Maratha nationalist ; 
but hi-s book has achieved a pride of pbee which has in no way been 
challeiipsod hy the supplementary hivestiiuationB of later students. The 
record may here and there be biassed, but it is tempered through* 
out by the kindliness and courtesy wldch arc to be expected from 
ii disciple of -Mmuitstuart Elphinstone; and it amply lid Iris bis 
detdared pur|MK;e of aupptvnug a complete history fd the Mamthos 
from the crenliou of their nation by Sivaji in the seveuteentb century 
until the extinctiou in 1816 of their preteii.sions to dominate India. 

Such a story cuniiot fuil to fascinate, anfl over none is tliat lascuia* 
tion iiiorc potently e^ercisetl than over the iKarathaa thciriHclvea. 
" The Maratbos are a nation, and from the RrahTuan to the peasant 
they gloiy in the fact." It is they, and not the ilrighaK who are 
the predecessiira in conpjueat of the British, The career of SIvaJi. 
like that of Ranjit Singh, was Najioleoutc in the suddenness of ita 
rise and the brilliancy of ita succesa. But whereas Raiijit Singh 
failed t-O'found n lasting ilynaaty, the cniu|ii«sta of Sivaji achievetl an 
clement of |>eruiaiieurc owing to the weakness of the MiighnlH. .Akbar 
had restwl his rule on the co-operation of Jiia Hindu subjects: the 
austere famitki^m of AurangKcb undid his work, although he was able 
to maintain the evstern more or Iim in running order for fifty years. 
Tlie Wtteriug sceptre fell into the hands of the “ mountaitt*nito 
of the Dweau" like an over-rif* j„^r. Tor at least a century 
the orders of the Marutha confederacy wero obeyed from Dwarka 
on the west to Inganiiotfa in Orissa on the east, and from HarrJwar in 
the north to Rameshwur in the far stnith. Three hard-fnugbt 
campaigns were needed to wrest fr^jin them that sqpremacv which, 
iManitha historians are careful to insist, wns the fruit of u‘genuine 
effort on the juirt of a Hindi, nationality inspired by a common 
patnotisra. It was the outcome of an upheaval in which all classes 
co-operated, aiul which wan jiot only ^Hilitical but rcligioiia. No 
experiment in fcderHlism upon so large a scale had previouslv been 
wntnes.serl in India. Why, then, did this mighty enterprfe; meet 
d lister ? 
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There waa alreaiJy a cdiumuriity of language, creed, and life among 
the Morathaa when Sivaji arow and conferred unity upon 

them. To-day the use of the Jiamtha tongue in its different dialects 
e.\tcnds nearly across tlie jicnhistila. It is spoken hy nine millions 
in the Bombay Preaideney, by four and a Imlf millions in the Central 
Provinces nml liemr, and by three and a half millions in the Noam’s 
Dumiiiioiis. Marntha colonies arc to be found in tnany of the districts 
of the Minims Presidency. The Itiija of Sandur in the liellary district 
comes of Marntha stocif, and as recently as 18-15 the descendanta 
of Sivaji’s half-bnitlier, Vvaiikoji. reigiKni in empty state at Tanjore. 
Marat ha ehiefs rule at Gwnlior, Indore, Dhar, and Downs, in Central 
India, and nt Buroda. in Gujarat. But the cradle of the Maratha 
kingilom must be sought iii the tract on the western efige of the 
Deccan plateau, immediately ea.st of the Ghats, that long towering 
wall which rniis fnnu north to south, ft shelters a manly and hardy 
race, bterl in varverty, simplicity, and love of e.iiiality.^ Their deiofr 
cratic temjx'r is shown by the universal iiso of “ thee ” iiud “ thou 
There is among them none «( that caste exclusiveness which exists 
in Southern India, where the lower castes are not allowed to fsillute 
Rrahman street.-* with their presence. On the contrary, the Brflliman 
monopoly was directly cbnlleng«l by the reJigi*>ns remval ^vhich shook 
the Deccan in the fifteenth and sixteenth rentiiries, and which was 
largelv led by lueii, and even women, of humble aocijil ortgin -tailors, 
cjirpentera, letters, grtokiiors, shopkeepers, barbere. and even mitcaste 
Mahars (M-ovengers). Khandoba and lihavaui, the two principal 
deities of the Mamtha people, are frankly almriginal in character, 
and their cult is inimarily noii-Brahmanical and non-Aryan. The 
main bwly of the impulation are Kutibis. or cultivatom, and acconling 
to a memorandum presented in 1919 by the All-India .Maratha 
U*ague to the -Toint Parliamentary Committee on the Government of 
India Bill “ the tenns ‘ Maratlm ' or * Kunhi' are synoDymmis; 
the educated apd well-to-do portion »>I the community styles itself 
M.sratha, whUc the ignorant anri mm! passea umlet the name of Kunbi. 
though the former are akin to the latter a.s members of the same caste.” 
There is undoubtetlly a distinct abtiriginal strain in both, ami the 
claim nf the upper class to a itajpni origin cannot be sustained, 
although Sivajl found it necessary, in order to invest his ^wmption 
of .sovereignty in 1674 with ™Udity, to be " made a Kshatriya ”, 
and to hide his Kunbi birth in a tide of diacent from the great liajpnt 
hoii.seof Udaipur. Ontiide the Kimbiaare Probhtisor writcra,Dhangara 
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or iiii{!plicrd4 (to whif^h the ALnliarajii liolkj^r belong^)^ (jaulia 

or eowherda, Koli and Mavali hilliocn, and Ramoai^or “forest dwdkr^ ", 
w^ho^ traditiurml occupation m robbery^ and who are atitl ctu^aeil as a 
criminal tribe. But all are Stidras, whatever their fissure into castes 
inay be, and they ro^ into fame under ii Sudra chief. 

Si va j i was u nqiicstionn bly a devout Hi ndu, a nd he did not neglect h is 
duty towards the sacerdoiat caste. It is recorded tbiit he handed over 
his kingifom to his the ramous Ramdiis SwaTui, and was bidden 
bo take it back and admiuL^tcr it aa a trust* But ho wm never 
idtowc<t to forget that he was a deepised Sudra:, and ho tor»k core in 
relum that the Brahmans should uot c:^crcrsu Eindue ascendanev. 
The backbone of his ariny iiass fiirais^hed by Koih and Mavabs, 
OiitcuHtca fiuch aa .Mau^s and ^Irdiars i^trLsoncd bia hilbiortti, which 
were placed under the joint chaise nf Maratluut and Brahmans. 
Tlio military coumianders who attained to eminence imder liim and 
his grandson Sliahu (the Sow Roger of the Factory Re^on^^^^) wore, 
in the main, Marathas^ and the inflimncc uf the Rrahinan element 
wa;^ chiefly mauifeatctl at the coiineil table, where its presence was 
indispenstible for the aimpk reason that the ordinary Munithn was 
illiterate. 

Much has been written upon the subject of Sivaji's civil adminirtra^ 
tion ; and while it m not neccKsury to endorse the extravagant language 
of Mr, Kificaid, who speaks of him in his of fh^ MuratM 

PeojAe as “ the greatest man who ever livotl the more sober judgment 
recorded by Professor -lariunath Sarkar in his admirnbk hook 
on Shvmji Had Times can be aceopteri. The iitnitation^ 
of Sivaji were many, but these were shared by hLs successors^ for they 
form part of the Marathiv character. He diiTcrtsd from them in that 
he was the hist cou^structive genius which the Hindu mce has pro-iuced. 
He gov-omefl by means of a pr Council of State, which held 

Irc<|uent: meijlmi or meetings, and was composed of eight ministers. 
These, in the final arrangement jylopted by Sivajl, comprised 
the sempati or commander in-chief, the ^i^jAira or chief executive 
officer, the pant amaiffa, who was in charge of the revenue and aceounta 
departjnenU; the pant sa€hii\ or who supervi.sed the oorre- 

spoiidence and rccortls? the or who was minister for 

foreign affairs; the ntaalri, or liead nf the household ; and the nfpitja- 
dJnsIia and fVjaija^ha^n, or pasidUrao, who presided over the judicial 
and ecclesiastical departmeals. All w.^re Bmhrnans except the 
senapat}. At a later date a supreme functionary^, entitled the 
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pratmidhi, or “ representative of the R»j» was created. The te 
Mr. Justice Ranade dincqnial m this Rnj-mandela the prototy^ 
of the Anglo-Indian system of coiwieil government. Bat m the 
first place Sivttji’s ministem were merely his eecretanea* an 
sec<mdlv%thc English have in point ol fact earned on the metho^ 
of factorv adminbtmtion, in evidence whereof it may be mention^ 
that in the Viceroy’s Esectitivc Council the junior member gives hie 
qiiinion first, as he aceiiatonietl to do in olden days at Surat. 

OrigioaUy none of these ofliccs was hereditary, bnt gr^nally 

they became the 

mere jaginlan*. Thus the pmicut chief of Ai.mUi enjoys Ae title 
of Prutinidhi, and the chief of Bhor that of Pant Sach.v. In place 
of the Rnj mttndM the ndminiatmtioTi began to he conducted by 
suliordinate civil officials, under the sole control of the Peshwa. This 
change dates from the time of Balaji Vishvanath a Ohitpa«m or 
Koukana-sth Brahman who was appointed to the offiiW in li l-l. a^ 
in 17‘?7 obtained from Shahn. the gmndaon of Sivaji, a 
en,lowering him to manage the entire government, upon condition 

«if pcriMituating the name of the iiajn. 

fihnhii, who survived until 1743, was under no illinnon aa to the 
nature of the step whieh he took. \\'hen -Tm ^-ngh of Amber 
asked him what he had performed for the Hindu faith and what 
charities he had bastowe-l, he replie.1, “ I have conquei^ from the 
Mussulmans the whole country from Tlameshwar to Helhi, and have 
viven it to the Brahmans." The descendants of bivaji reigned as 
pageant king, at Satarn, while the real sovereignty concentrated 
k the minister at Poona. The dynasty of mayom of the palace thua 
established com,wised seven person.,. But the 

eclipse. Ul>on the death in 1772 of Madho Itao. the fourth of the line, 
the control of affairs was transferred to Xana ^ ® 

Ohitinivan IfrahinaTi. who for thirty^eiglit yca^™. until bm death m 
March, im directed the administmtion. The pixsition was thus 
similar to that wliieh obtaineil in Bengal, where 
servants iiembtcd in governing in the mime of the puppet Xawab at 

''"^he^iltof thise^^^^ Brahman a.scendaiicy 

at Poona was to alienate the .Maratha chiefs, who were one and all 
of Sudrii origin and who had carved out kingdoms for 
Malwa and Giijurat. and ebewhere. They follow^ the Peshwa s 
model, and createfl sepinte autocracies for themselves. The 
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Marntlia power riAchcd iLs Kenitli io 1759. Tlieir frontier extended 
on the tiotth to the Indus and nn the south nearly to the extroniity 
of the peninsiib. All the territory within these limits which was not 
their own paid tribute to tlietu ; and the directuig; hand wae that of 
the Peshw'ft at Poona. But their aim set at the thinl battle of Paniput 
in 1761. Th« Peshwa Bulaji Baji Kao never r«Jovered from the 
ahock, and although moat of the MnmtJia conqiiosta were r<>gaiued 
at a snbseqiieDt date by iadcpoiident chiefs, the confedemey of the 
lliiratha princes disaulved. Although they might join together upon 
occasions, as at the battle of Kharda (Khitrdin) in 1795, where they 
unitetl for the last time under the banner of tlie Peshwa against the 
Nizam, the o]r| solidarity of interest was gone. Xami Famavis 
entleavoured to arrest the process of disintegration by' settiiig up the 
Raja of Satara as actual head of the confederacy ; but it-was trmlate. 
Caste jealousies had done their work. The organic whole cn^atctl by 
Sivaji had been converted into nn inorganic mass, and the end came 
in 1818 with the deposition of Baji Uao II, the last of the Peshwas, 
and his iiitermnent at l^ithoor, near Cawnpore. W^ith him vanished 
his princij>:d ally, the Bhotisle Raja of Nagpur, and the clicaui of 
a ^Taratha empire w-as finally shatteret.1. 

Forty yean* later, in the dark days of 1857, the ex^Peshwa’s adopted 
sou, the infanioiLs t>hiindu Pant, or Natia Sahib, endeay-oured once 
more to hm-lle what he ccioceival to be the flatne of Maratha nation- 
alisim Ilis failure was complete. There was no resiwnae to the call 
by the Maratha chiefs and people, A wid^prea.l conspimev was 
certainly discovered at Satam to restore the Maratha power with 
aasistancc from the north, but the movement was suppressctl with 
only trilling disturbances. Tim Maratha chiefs who had survived 
the debacle of 1818 -^Sindhia, Iblbir. and the Raikwar of Baroda, 
the Raja of Kolhapiif (a descendant of Raja Ram, the younger son of 
bivajo.andthejagtnlars in the southern Maratha country-remained 
^uneh, in spite of trouble with the contingents at Gwaiitw and Indore. 
Tim mas? of the population in the Reccan appeared to Meadows Taylor 
(who was in a position to know) to have » ceased to be warlike, and 
under a good system of government to have fairly abandoned old 
ways and settled down mto active farmer* As for the Braliiiiana, 
they wore (and still are) “well represented in govomment emplov 
ami eynm if there wa.? reason for discontont among them, tliev“ have 
uosympathy among the Maratha people, w ho do not like them 

The exploiu-s of s,vaji might still he recited by the flondhnli, or 
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wunilerliis miost n.‘l, to rapt rilhge avitlieiiccs. but the name of the 
Bmhniau Peshwa carriwl no iiispiration. And if the truth mu»t be 
told, the niemoriea of Marntba rule vrere not altogether sweet. In 
the wonts of Sir Tlioiiviw Muiiro. ivj rcconled in his life by Gleig— 

The ^fuhnitta government, from its foundation, has bwn ouo of the 
most destructive that ever existed in India. It never reiinquLihod the 
proiiatorv -l-iril of its louiider. Seivajee, That siiirit grew with its |wwer: 
and when its e.npiro c.^tend..! front the fianges to the Uauvery this nattoa 
waa little bettor than a horde of inii«>rial thieves. .Mt other Hindu states 
look a pride in the improvement of the country and in the conatniotion 
of pngodiii. tanks, ranals. and other public works. The iklirattnn L&ve 
done nothing of thin kind : their work lias been chieily deMintioii. They 
did not seek their revenue in the improvement of the wiuntrj', but in the 
evnctioiia of the estuhlished - Aorft from their jieighlroitrs, and in predatoiy 


iiii?ursloiii4 to !ovv mon'. 

.siitiibr picture is piiiite.! by Grant Dnf! lilniaeU. “The buTdeu 
of their exactions,” he writes, “ became intolembie, and distriets 
before cultivaU-d und iMquiloiis were fast nmning to waste and 
wrctcbcducsa.” .IiLsticc t«nipel» the ailmission that the govtmuifciit 
of Sivaji is said to have been “ popular with the common cultivator \ 
a» long, that is to say, as he lived within the area of actual pliy^ical 
cotitrvil : and it is iindnubledly the ease that some of the Pesliwas 
endeavourc-l to protect the paisantry from illegal exaction?. Yet (sa 
PtofKisor Jiiilinmth fhirkar has pointed the Mamtha state waa 
essentially a KrieffulmL It was Ijound to wage war pcnodically, if it 
iva-stoflupplciiient the rcsoim-esuE the home province, with no industry, 
little trmle a sterile soil, and an agriculture dependent upon scanty 
and ptcoarions rainfall. A ,)olicy of this description neces^r.y 
r«ct>ile<l upon Itself. Su aji’a reiJi^atetl raids on .Stimt seaTed away trade 
and wealth from that city. The Pitidaris who fiHeil Central India 
and Bajpubina witli dciuilation and terror in the early ilays of the 
ninelvcnlli renturv’ are rightly described «.s tlic logical corollary of 
the Maratha soldier to whom rapine was a normal duty. Gangs of 
banditti of ail lands and rdigtons took to the road m the wake of the 
Mamtha armies. Their incursions were as regular ns the pcnoclical 
returns of the nioiisoon, and the havoc wrought by them became so 
iDS«pi>otlable that the work of their suppr«s.dnn, and of those who 
seetvHlv supiHirtcd them, grew to be an imiiemtivc ti(H.-eaaity. From 
the economic point ol view the Msmtba state had, then, no stable 

Again, the lutter-day Maratlias trusted too much to diplomatic 
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trickery and Tmteae.* The c^uist, with niemcnit^ of some of the 
episodes of Sivaji^s career, may argje that stratagem and falsehood 
wete accessary to the birth the Maratlia hegemoin’' ^ but such 
weapons could not be indetSokely employed without bringing disaster 
upon those who resorted to them. No one could relv upon the promise 
of a MaratLa luinister or the assurance of a .^luratha general An 
empire built uptm such foundations Avas boiind to crumble. 

If We reject these interpretations of the catastrophe and cast about 
for another we may obtain it frtun Dr. Kubindranath Tagore, who is 
quotcfl by Professor Barkar as saving— 

A teiuponiTy ciithusfasnit ewcepa oA'cr the country, and we iinagiiic 
tha t it h as been iJnitLd j but the rents and holes in our body social do their 
work secretly : wc cafiiiot retain any noble idea loiig« SiA'aji aimed at 
presening the rciits: he wishtd to save from Mugliat attack n Hindu 
sacietj of which cercinouLsI distinctioris and isolatioa of castes arc the very 
breath of life. He wanted to umke ihia heterogeneous society triumphant 
over all India I He wove ropes of sand : he attempted the inipoasible. 

In other woitIst in pro|>urtion m Si^■aji^s ideal of a Hindu ittaraj was 
basetl on orthi>dus:y, it contained within it t}ie s^ed ol itn death. 

IL E. A, CoTTOX. 


Studu Semiti^a et OraoiTALiA, By Seven MeniTwrs rtf GlflAgow 
University Oriental Society. GJaflgnvF, 1930. 

Every student of Oticutnl kiiguagta and litemtnres reengnizes the 
value of those volumes of essays, written by the pupHs and ndiiiiiers 
of »mo revered professor and dedicated to tis hourtur, either on Lis 
retinemeat or after he has with distinction occupied Lis chair for a 
quarter of a century or more. Such compilations are more common 
on the Coutmeiit than iu this country, and the contents otthem are 
m many instances of permanent value; for the eontribntOK always 
give of their best, m order that the tribute of their respect mav be as 
worthy of acceptance aa pg^ible. 

Such ft volume has recently been presented to Professor James 
Robertson, m celebmtiou of liia eightieth birthdav, by seven of hia 

old pup^. some of whom have themselves won'distinction iu the 
field of Oncntal studies. 

prsetuinjT deecplion a ihiv.» . .u ^ ***'"“' without 

film for ev« * ^ It ^ cunnldn lasti mvI ttaiaina 

im «« * . . II i. ronlmiy U, .J» Hm*« ean^id« nrotaj,** « l,lAn.rsb[. 
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Rob.r«o« .r..l mo.. .W tojlv. y^r. ^ 

io Coootootinopl. «od Bej-iout-«n<i »M <»' 

PcofMoor ol ood Semitic longoagm m iko 0^»f '"“3jv 

horn 1817 to 1907. Hi. poblitlirf »»l» I-" b»l rntem... moinly 

to the Bible Aod Hebrew atudi^, dnJ the expeneuec h gaio > 
long residence in the MuhRmmRdRn Ea.t haA found expr««ion opl> m 
scattered magazine artiel® and reviews of ^ks 

Of the contributions in this volume of ^ » 

Hebrew studies, such a* “ The tohrouisnui of the Book *>f ' 

’‘The Siite of Capemflum". “Jewish Everyday Ue, as re 
theilishiuvh treatise Shubbath ", and “ A Study m Hebrew 
Professor D. B, Macdonald has not selected n subject from 
knowledge of Muslim literature, but has written on The p 
AbrahanL stories of Genesis, as a part of the 
For students of Arabic. Professor W. »• f 

Professor Robertson m the Chair of Heijrew nod ^mitic lain^agM, 
has given a studv of “ Some Specimens of Moslem Charms , contain g 
much new information on this obscure aud difficult subject, ™ 
fuUv worked out in detail, Dr. E, 

in the Univerriity of F.dinburgh, has given a translation of a hitb 
unpublishetl work by Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman on Arabic 
Calligraphy, with an intn^duction and eirhafistive not^. 




Studies in honor ot Maurice Bloomtielh 

Pupils pp. xxi and 312. Newhaven and Oxford, IS-H, 

Tim begin.: " Thm. «»““. *'• 

r™“ r'b.WP« = (tmotr« 

bihlir^phy most carefully tabled, which m a faithful testimony 
the splendid activity of M. Bloomfield. 

,,, c.„i. 

-b..».,i... 

It B.n.i.., On th. Ulhnnnto Word-nloct ;»M|vEn»P«nn 
.vid.n«. .bn. .be I.i.b.»n-n ).nr,..te » 

to be “ levrtmpcil 
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3. F, R. Blake, Congeneric aiwiniilntion na a cause ol the develop* 
nient of new roots in Semitic. 

i. 0. M, liolling. The reccuaion of Cariak 3 'a used hv' tialanos. 
(The true cbomcter of the collection translated by Clalnnoaa aiiccesafu] 
attempt to reconstnict the original.) 

5. G, W. Brown, The sourotsa of Imlian philosophical ideaa. (An 
ambitious esajiy; raauy brilliant hypotheses; the grmt diflereaco 
between Upanisads and Buddhism Jainism is tliiit these " remained 
more [mrely national, that is Dravidian \ they would riot admit the 
Vedas or the Vcdic gods 

6. N. Btuwn, Escaping one’s fate: a Hindu |iaradoK and its 
use as a psychic motif in Hindu fiction. (Good reading; full of 
interesting remarks.) 

7. E, W, Burlingame, Biiddhist-J^orunHtrian legend of seven 
marvels. (Points oat remarkable luirallels.) 

S. F. Edgurton, The philosophic materials of the Atharvavwla, 
(Philosophouinermused inVoclic circles, as later in BnddkUt Tautrism, 
aa chanas; (mjijcIusIoiis (p. 133) are just and important.} 

ft. E. W, Fay. Irradiation and blending. (Tlie author died 1020 ; 
he was a learned and promising man; his philologv h of the most 
damig kind,) 

10- Helen M Johnson, HauhineyB's advvntiifcs. (Translation of 

a Jaifift story) 


II. H. W. Magoun, Agiii Vrlrahanaurl the Avestan Vercthraghno. 
(Not perfectly sound, as far as 1 can see; fanciful etvmologics : 
indragni = in-ra-agni = Fire of-lhcdrivor.) 

13. Riitli Norton. The l.ife Ijuics, a Hindu fiction-motif, {Good 
reading, interesting rcmarfca,} 

13. S.G.0lipbaiit The Vedio Press-stones, (Intjuiry into the nature 

of tbti gruvan aod adri.) 

14 R. 3. lUdM, tiocwl tat i„ u,i„ ^ 

pnnepta of o„opt„„„.l olortonJng, of .owoS 

m hiatus. 

Complete indices conclude the volume. 
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A-n’ account run Ori03,AK Cotfgtr.sr Eovi-r the year 
A.«. ‘J22 {A.n. lulG). By Lieut.-Cul. W. H. Sau.on! 

i. monographs of the Royal Asiatic Society 

« uititled An account of the Ottoman Conciuest of Rg^ypt in the year 
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A.II. ^i'2 (A.D. irjl6)”. Actually the work cQUsh^ta of a translation of 
the'first huiKkcii pages of the thin! volume ^lie vvdll-!^ov.-n history 
ol Eg)'pt by Ibn lyia, prepared by lueut.'Col, \\ . H. ^ , 

Ivna’a history has long been known to seholata, nni ^e * 

inttodiiction to the translation by Professor Margolioiith telU ns what 
little is known of that author, who was horn m A.n. 
siuJ whose chronicle terminates at the end of the year a.h. 9^ Tb 
PmfeasOT does not pllude to the oiirious gap of bitecn ^ 

to 921). which occurs between vol. ii and vol. iii of the priii 

aisd aiii>iiT«ntlv copies. 

The chronicle of Ibn lyas as far as the iniiK>rtaiit years 9.- and 

923 which wUnesseil the defeat of the Maroluk hy u tun . 

Jul the establishment of Ottoman rule in Egs-pt- '* 

. porelv local dlnry, and for the year 922 he is not nearb^ so dctai ^ 
or full ;s other native historians, Ibn lyas in Ins diary' devot^ much 
Sluice to the recording of the c.act date of the a|j«anincc the new 
moon, and still tiioru to the vagaries of the Uiver Nile, 

Imvc any special interest for the historian. It is tnm that the minor 
events passing in Clairo during the momentous year have . 

interest but they have not nmch bearing on tlm mam to^ h^ 

monograiih, which is the Ottoman conquest of Egypt. Tlie famoi^ 
Inittle of Mcrj Dabi-i is dismissed in a few pages and a . r 
fuller description is to bo found of this engagement which practicaUy 
aavc Egvnt to the Turks, in von Hammer and m W nl 

The chief impression forrn«i by the rcailer acqm.mt«l with other 
sources is that Ibii Ivis had very little kn<ml«lge of what was pa-samg 
outside Cairo: for e.vample,he tells us that the laxly of Sultan Qan^wh 
Ghawri was - not found amongst the dead nor was it ever known 
what tieeame of it". It is surprising that Ibii lyasshould not ha 
heanl rainours of tlie fSidtan's Ixxly having been fouml as relat«l by 
otlmr historians. The narmtive as here traiislati.l ends with the 
arrival of Selim in i:airo on Monday 3 Mulmrmm ^23, Tunian Beg 
being still at brge. The last we hear of Tunma Beg is that after an 
engagement with SeUm'a trooiis he fnldc.f up the roys a^nda^ and 
mn and coneeulei! himself, some «iy be went towards Tara . 

Iteadem of Ottoman history know that this was by no m^iis the 
end of Tnman Beg, and that while he remamed at large die 
S.ilts .1 could not reganl himself b,s absolute master of Ep |it. The 
events which le^l to Ids final capture and e.vecution by Schm are full 
of incident and interest, and being a.saoci«teil with Cairo itaelf are fully 
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(InnuaticoUy relater] hy Ibn ly^; it ia tbiT^lorc luuch t<» be 
that OoloiicL Saliaon shouhi have stopped nhort axacKv whore 
tlic iiamti VC of Ibn Tyas begitia M be luoat iatefestin^, and it k perliapB 
a pity that instead of translating the lirat huiidrcd pages of volume iii> 
Colonel Saipnon did not give na an epitome of the whole volume, 
confinbg himself solely to rnattera lietiling with the eHtebllshment of 
Ottoniun nil^ m Cairo. 

Professor Murgolioulb in his admirable introrlnctioa points out that 
one feature alwit this history is the style of the language in which it is 
written, embodying as it does “ much ol tho vernacular of the time, 
and in conwquence is of value for the history of the Arabic language 
and the development of the Cairene dialect”. Imfortimatelv, this 
feature of Ibn lyas’s history is not brought out bv the translator, who 
wtmicl have rendered a considerable service to students if he had 

mdicaterl ju brackets some of the many peculiar words emoJovetl hv 
fbn lyiiB. ' i . , 

A good e^mple of the igtiorance dlfiphiyed by Ibn Ivm regarding 
mattera p,u.cs,ug in the outer worhl is to t« found in the rare allusions 

he make! to wliut was piissing in Jedda and the Itctl .Sea ‘ on ii fio 
we read * t ■ 


^ews.|T»arnv«i from Amir Ilasein, Deputy of Jcldah, „od a|-fle Is 
ah OtJimam, that on proceeding on timir wuv to Hind (along the 
Arabian «^ith Mm army before mentiou^l. and arridng at Kamnln 
near /ab.-f, in Y omen),a Hind vUlage, they built a fortr.^ with flanking 
ewera completing it in at»ut live months. Amir H.mein then 
dis^wtrhed a Iwly o tToo|« towards a place ralle^f af-I.ibyah, and another 
to Mura whilsUie limx^-lf with the n^t of the army remain^,] at lieit- 

pn^cd with their troops against 7M, in the po*,^oa of ‘Abd 

to ^-!i- ''i 2fth of 

Juniadii al-Akliimh, ,4,h* 922, Thev found « Ia™., ■ i . 

tu pi.«. like. s.i»„, 
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The miiiilJCT of CTrr.r# coiitninetl in these two paragraphs ia cpiitc 
remarkable. The cxr>«lition of Amir lUsavn ami Salman was, we 
know, directed against the Yaman, although the fleet had 
originally equipped i.t Snez for an Indian espetlition. haninm, 
wbii h should, of course, he read “ Kamaran ', is not a village near 
Zabid, but is a well-known island off the coast, mid pamllel wTth 
Smra, and pkyed a very important i«rt in the histop’ of the Red 
in thcMXtcentli eentury; the original text says that Kamaran was a fief 


of India, the Arabic dta’s not mmn “ a village ”, and, of 

course, al-Libyah should be read Ixiliayya, ami Heit al-Fityah, Bayt 
al-Kn(|ili.' liow Ibn lyas i-aine to say that Ksmaran wiu» in any way' 
connected with “ Iliad " auist reniain a m>-stery. 

Oil p. fi<5 we again heat of Amir Hnsayn, and on p. 82 we arc told 

that on Monday 22nd news came from India 

-that the ships which Sulfan al-ahorl had dispatched hsd gone 
down with all guns and arms and other things on board. A quarrel had 
arisen between the commander. Salman al-flthnirmh and the loi»l 
Bovemor.al-Amir Husein of Jetldah,and that each of them had gone to 
a diflertut piirt of lodiiv e 

Kow' this is hopelcsalv wrong, for while Salmfm was still attacking 
Aden which he never sneceeded iu taking, Amir Ilusayn withdrew to 
Jclda and neither of them ever went to Tndk again. On p. 124, 
v«l iii of the Arabic text Ibn ly^k tells us that Amir liusayn was 
numlercrl bv Salman : though Uik story received currency among the 
Portusiiese,' we know from more reliable sources that Ilusayn on 
account of his erueltv to the inhabitant of Jedda, was drowned at 
sea by the orders of Sultan Selim, thc.se orders having been conveyed 
to the Shcrif of Mckka through the Shcrif's eon, who had gpnc to Cairo 
to congratulate the Sultan on his sncceeslon to the throne of Lgypt. 
It is indeed strange that Ibn iyas should have failed to hear these 

Further, with regard to the statement that all the ships, guns, 
and arms dispatched by Sultan al-Ghawri had gone down, we learn 
from Qutb-iid^Din, the historian of the Yaman and of Mckka, that 
when in 926, Hnsayn Beg was appointed Governor of Jedda, he found 
there’ a fully equipped fleet, which had set out in AJf, 922 under 
\mir Ilusayn, and had been brought back to .ledda. 

Coloncl Salmon’s translation is, on the w^ole, careful and accurate, 
but there are some curious omissions. The only fault we have to find 
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is iu the Jnconeisteucy of his transcriptiua of proper names. TJitis 
“Bft'lbac** reprettents an systcai at all, while on one and the same 
page we find n common Arabic termiimtion tranecribud in two dilTerent 
ways, via, p, 4 

. . . (jharbiVA i>roviiices ninl to Upper Kyj-pi . . , 

, » , anO went to Rai<lani^i;fA . . , 
iL is a pity that the street reading of the iinriie of the hist MamJnk 
SultAn was not discovered by the tninslator till tw bte for employment 
in kis text. The beautiful Quran in tiie Khediviul tnbrary at Cairo 

dedicated to this prince reotla <niile clearly , 

iJJtt^isoN jioaa. 


An* EN'OLisu*i»UNj.iBt VocAiiULtRY OK 3,80i> wM)Hr)s. J}y the 

Rev. T. Orailuik R^ilky. Li 8vo, .vvi-llih pp. Calcutta, J919. 
Rs. 2-4. 


Dll connait I'autonte de M. Oralianie Raiky eii c« (pn concerne 
Jes parley, aryens on noii-aryens. du Iknjah et dee r^gtons avoifiiiiantes 
de ITlimnkya ; reloge et Tusage t^ue fait ses travnux M. Criereon 
daus wn fAitffuhlic l^unvff aemienh «u bifloin k meilknte des recom- 
mandatioiis. On doit done se feJiriter qae U. Grafiame Bailev ait 
bieti voiilu ajouter a ses productions ant^'enrea h diotiomiaire angli^ 
penjabi qui mniujunit ]iisqu’a prfeent. 

^ L» languc iMi«e id n’o* p«, ], ^ 

« m e* mdn. p,. I. t*p. Ic p|,„ . 

Liifc.™ II ,le l-ewmHc <1» part™ »,„pl„v*, .\„nl * 

k 10u«t dAnmrnr; „ 1 „„ M.G™ham. B,il.y,d™t h cl.»iaaition 

ne «mad. p„ avm «db d, 51. Grfcdon, ert cnssmMc cmpraid 
mnron lo d=, p„|„s 

«.M h Mm d. I. dW«t, du eufi„ |. 

ente t*..,.!, tt l„h»ii 51. firiuu«.B .ppeU. |„toHS); cm puder. 

™<I maiimn Bt dcid d bniiuum. coutre sept 
uidlnm ,ra „„ ddlrntm ,l„ Sud ct dc ri&t du Pmi.b. 

n« ddc I. huul. meric,ale cri fajautc, « p„„™ii J ^ 

Indus; c™ armaito* dWant fi„part.„,. j&gmpbi,,„ „ 
Statist,qne du dialecte fitvidk jiar M Gmbame RaLky. ^ 

Ioud?m^”r'"r '"1 ffiotipes ne sont pas 

londamentalcs. p|,„ importante, puisqn'elle conecr^a erammaire 
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eonsiate dans rin^^lit6 d eiiiploi dcs suffixes pTonoiniftaiix j I'uwge 
dfvcloj>|>6 q«i eu eat fait dans le diaWte de I'Oiicst, «t d'autres 
trails moiJ« important^, dfiji slgnal^s i^iT ,M. Grierson {Liy. -SW, 
is, i, I>. 7<3) nipprocheiit franeticmeiit cedialecte du laihndi; « bicn 
quc les dialectea de b aonc froiitiJtre iic Bemicnt pas, ii proptemeiit 
iKirler. du -‘iicniabi se fondant dans la UhndiV wiiuiicdit M. Grioreon, 
iiiais dll kihiuH so teintaiit dc irtniahi. O'est ^xir le vwsbulaire (I-i., 
p. eOS) qui5 U‘s iwtrlcrs dc I'Ouest se luttachont a cenx do I’Est: cfc 
ccci fait, pour le dire en iiafiaaiit, quo Ic Icxkjufi de il. Gnihame ^iky 
vaut, ii de Idgerea mianccs pres, pour tout I’eiisemble dii i»djabi. 

On voit coniine l<s limites dkloctal® sont ici fuyantOT j en cette 
region plus peut'otro quo partout ailleurs dans 1 Inde, il cst difficile 
d« marqucT I'individuality dea Kmijpes lingniatique*, i)«rcc que Ic 
prcfitigc dcs ville* u'a piis rvussi ii inijiowr une lanpie, locale ou 
cmpruntce, a la cainpagne enviromiante. M- Omharae Baiby itisiste 
on efliet sur le fait quo le acule unity liiignistiquc tin Beiijab est le village: 

“ la Innfjiic da village est b vraie tiormc en peiijabi." Cette lematque, 
particnlierenieut approptieo an l^eniah oil le moreelbment iiolmqae 
est la regie de toute antiqultfi, a one [lortye qiiS s’etend a Tlnde cntiyre, 
piws dc civilisation pysanne et sans centralisation stable: ceb 
aiirtout si Ton considore I'lndc dcs qui ont preefidy la 

colr-nisation anglaisc. les cheniins <k fer, Ics journanx et lenseigne- 
meiit public, cnfni Ics .lilliiioutGs foicoa UTiffinatnccs dont I action ee 
fait Kcntir actadlcmeiit, Li difficulty oil r«ti est de situer exactemeut 
le point d’origine de la plujiart des langucs litterairca de Hnde ancieune 
ct luedicvalc tteiit sans donte pour une grande pait ii rytroittesa de 
Icur biwe t^n inenift qu'i la des 

influences d’origine sociale. Cea influences fiociales ausst, M. Grahame 
Bailey a m allien^ a Ics sijjnaler ; car une etude bien pouss6c mene 
aux prgbbmea les plus gynyraux. Lc vocabulaire subit des vanationa 
dont Ics niobis irnportaiitcs peut-etra sont d’onginc locab: lea 
princitxiU^ riennent ii la religion; dautres. bien entendu. anx nietiera 1 
d’autresenlin. aryducation, Parnii cellea-ci, certaineadespluscuneuaes 
vicnneiit de cc que les mots do penjabi et de I'ourdoti sont souvent 
tres parciLs quoiqiie lygfcreiuent disseiubbbbs; la tendance chez 
Ics gena qui ont “trop rl’educatiou " est dadopter b prouonciation 
de l ounlou ct de gitcr leiir peniabi; non seulcment le pbonytiame. 
niais parfob b graminaire mynic en cst altyrtc ; voyez p, vi par 
cxempk ce qui est dit du genre dcs uoms. Tout ceb eat cause de 
variantea nonibreiises et d’mi ytat lluide du langage. doat b 
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coTa|>arai»on cclaire en jjartii; tiprtflina aapect^ dea bngiics litt^raiiva 
ancieuties oii modcmiTtt. 

Que la norme lin^tiiatiijiie varie aiiiat de village ji \illHjcc, et k 
I’int^rieur de chatjue village, ccia u'est pji« fait pour aimpurier la 
besogne dii Icxictigraphel ct I’on doit d’dutant plus remercier et 
f^liciter M. Rrahaoie TJoilvy d avoir meiit 4 Wen aon projet de doiiner 
iin lexictue n la foia court et aufiigaiit. Qii’rni tie pease jjas en effet 
qiie pour limiter lea dimeusioriB de son vocabulnire il se wiit bomfi 
au strict iiidiHiwnsable ct r^iluSt a la sichercssc : il a att au coatmire 
infltifiier les tours tvpiques et Temploi normal des' mob. noter lea 
ayuonynies et bur repartition eoeiale ou lea nuatues de leiire sens; 
pour cela il a nu recoiira ii divers pmc^cs fort aimplea, artifirea de 
reaction, abreviatioiLs, renvois, fiution d'lirticlcs dans lea cas cUira ; 
ai bien qu’un fonnat pcvi anibitiqiix couvre un livre pliitfit riche. 

Uii autre nioyen de gagner de la place a /ite d'emplojcr 
excliisivemeot I’alphabet latin, qiii atiaai bien dojt etre n^cessaire- 
ment. familier & touii ceuJ:, Europ^ns ou Irtdona, qd auront h ac aervir 
du livre, Tve princSpe adopts eat celgi de la tmnslittemtion direct 
de I'pcriturc indigene; maia J[. Urahatne Bailey a iiiterpr^t^ cetta 
tranalitteratiou ciaiy. d itnjwrtattteB reinarquea ’prelimmairea Biir la 
pnonoiiciation reelle. On apprtclera notainmcnt celles qui coiicemcnt 
I’exiatence dcs apimutea, ou le (BOBoge dt , k A ; ou ciuore 
I’acceatuation (M. Gmhame Baiky a d^couvert des tons en penjabi { 
THflis dire que " k penjabi eat une languc i tons coiume la chinoia” 
est exngcrer; il s agit fiour la majenre part ie de faita dependant 
de rassourdissement d'anciennes aapiriica); enfin <*rtaina effets de 
I accent (mam Ics regies m^mea de Tacccnt nc sont pus dotmtes id, 

pas pUw que dans k petit Phonetic Reader, excellent d’ameut^, du 
meme auteiir). 

M.(!i.l,>n.c Bailey, pt.flttda I'TOiuio. i»urdoiiMr «,mpendica 
•ininae page, dadditiona die-aiaea 1 „„ 
antcneurenieat en collaboration avec JI. T. F. Ciimmings. 

JcLEs Blcktu, 


B '’TT % C. A. 8. W,U.U1«. 

I cbl..l,rf by tb. St«t.«Bd Daperttnant o( tto l»ap.rt».te 

General of Cfustoum, Sbangbai, ‘ 

Me, M-dli.™, baa b«. hvoa^bly k.ow. toe ,0.™ « . 

e..«f.d and ™c„„to atudaot ot tbi,.g» Chiooee, „„„ ^rtictdady 
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thffiw to the l^Dgnage. Tlii« n^vv volume plawa hmi 

amon^ the vemiitUc aiul p.mistakio^ writen* vho Aontnboto 80 lnt(£ely 
ttfirt beneficently toMnnia n fuller knovvletlge of the liiHden wenlth o( 
China^a native Utemfre. Mr. Williams qnotc*a on the fnmt page a 
aaving of the C’hmese, which reads “to know ancient and m.^ern 
times fully, Vuii nuu*t understand the contend of live Imds of books - 
.Mr WilUaniH himself has brought into review, and culled wisely from, 
the Dvnnstic llintoriei. the Claasl^, 1'hito8f>phy, iWtry, R.ogiaphy 
nevvsplipeTS an.l mnpiaines, etc,, and, whatever the q»«n^y ‘>f 
Mr. Williams’s acquisitions may be, one load or ten, his diligent, 
tK^iIslstent, ami enlightoned reseamh into the richer of native works, 
deserves the higheat commemlation and the unqiialifietl appreciation 
of rmny who desire a fuller knowledge of the great things hidden m 
so uisiiy books, some to be found in little frequeiite*! ways. . .Ml the 
results of this investigation and study can only be fully nppmi..«l by 
those who have into the Idpher plan« of Chiue^ ^^tudy^ but 

«vtry roat1t?r will find here iniiuincniW*^ ni«;tapUorH vvhiL'h \ull atid 
salt and flavour to his conversations with the people of Cliimi. 
Mr Williams has cboaeii with great discretion and tact, ami we have 
iicre a cluster of fniil without the withering leaves, gold nuggets 

Without dnufts. . 

The English L’lassilied Table of iSubiecta is irompiehen^ive, md the 

author has taken great fialns to collate and allocate the metaphor 
under appropriate hiding., with auitahic metaphors attached. 
There is also, ii Chinese Index, showing the groups m which the 
metaphors a« classed, with their mimerical onicr given m English as 
well \n Engli-sh Tmletr on the same plan is provided. Ikith are 
prepared with care anrl accuracy, and furnish a hey to nidock the 
Uat treasures to be found in the volume. The many cross reference^ 
give readv guidance in tracking a metaphor and its translation. 

■ We have exaniimxl dosens of tlm metaphoTS quoted, and their 
translations, and in each caae- wc have found only aptitude of choice 
and trustworthy translations, all proving .Mr, Millimii.s skill and 

learning. ' , 

To all serious stiidcnts of the Chinese language, who have overcome 

the initial stages of the ascent, and who desire to hceome ^ 

^ we Mould urge a careful and enlightenerl |)erusaUnil study of 
this work. It has been adtnirahly conceived and fikilfully executeil, 
and it cannot but add greatly to the felicity of speech, especially with 
the erhieated people of (.'hina, and will he in inith a finger-post for 

ViH.. II. r.VflT II. 
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all those who are keen on ae<}iiamttng thcmsslvist with tht’ present 
trend of the secular jiress. 

We give t!ie tHMik oiir un<|imlijiefi pmist*, as it will luwt a vcij- 
real and growing need of the times, aa so ninny roreigners now are 
gi\ing serious thought to this most fuacinating Inngunge. The old 
ideas of Englidi being good enough to denJ with the natives, and that 
all that ts necessary is n nodding iicr|U8intance with that vulgar and 
accursed thing known ns “ pidgin English ”, have bwn exploded, a? 
proved bj' the existeneo of several prosperous InngnagH schools, and 
the growing output of books of high standard hy w'estemeni in various 
positions of trust and iiiKuence in the hind, 

m 


Im Basnu i»es GKisTEROLAiNiEss. X(!«e des asimistisciien 
IlEinESTUiis ubi oen \Aaso ix Oeutsch-Ostafrika. Beribnclitet 
von J. J, Passmouj. Uipjtig: X'crlag dcr Evnngeliseh^ 
1uth<:riBcheii lOlS, 


The Wnsu mountaiueirra live in the Ihire (tnmtry, whidi extends 
some thi or 70 miles south-eastward from Kilimanjaro, along the left 
bank of the Itufu (Pangani) River At, ciceUent gmniniar of their 
language ((.11080 Ki-asiO was published in l&TO by E. Kots (Archiv 
f&T dafi Sltulitiw diMKvfier Kolvmahptcichfn, vol. x); it bears a con¬ 
siderable nsemblatice to that of tlic Wachaga, though the two tribes 
seem to differ widely in character and institutions. Iferr Dannhotz's 
little monograiih ia packfal with information, much of it new, though 
the title might sugg^t a missionary narrative of the conventiotuiliv 
^ifjmig kind, f^peeially iut-oresting a,^ the sections dealing with the 
belief 111 ghosts and the burial custoiiLs which are intiniatelv coiinecUsI 
with it. The \Va,su, like the Taita hill-men, after burying'the enrpe 
leave it 111 the ground till decomposition has taken (liacv ; then thev 

remove the skull, carefully clean it and mmint it with butter, place it 

m an earthen pot and cover it with a broken piece bf another. TJu-se 
^ts are kept for some time on the platform under the roof of th*> 
deceased’s hut, ami then removed to certain lonely eaves (« photograph 
of such a rhamel-TOve apjstais opposite p. Hgj, T!,e that the 
shadow represents the impalpable part of a human being which 
disappears at death u, familiar to anthropologists ; not so, jierhaps, 
the belief that it is not in the shadow it..df, but in the T«uumbra 
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(AIO./J-. llie ■■ littlu '■) thAt the vit*il prliielpl-. Tlie 

cult nf the dcaid, universal atJtoii(! Hentii [wophti. is l^y t.ie 
comhinctJ with fl ^pena^t of siui-worship, ft>«nil umonfj the 
Waimtiiba und witie other tribes, and the liarotse of the AarnbeKi. 
Mnav intertjating bits of folk-lore are recorded bj ri 

mid we would call iwirticukr att^intioii to the story of the Talking ,.kull 
(l>. 27). which was reconb-sl by the late itr, lUdan as * ^Visa tale, and 
was met with by M. Jimwl elHcwhere in hbuth Afriwi. 

A, Whr\Eei, 


An Ki-KMKN'TAav Tai-vitnu (Jrammar. Ity Mni, Lestak Mii.Nty 
AJ. With an Ititrocluetion by C. O. BLAf;ni;N% 

3 [.A. Oxfnril : Clarenftaii Prici; 


Paiaung L. a language sicken by al^nit. IGO.lKK) people ia the Shan 
Stfltcs of Burma. With Wa it fornw a somewhat imkiiciident group 
of the Mua-Kbtner faiiiilv of speech, and may be hwiked ii}xtrv as forming 
a linguistic bridge between the MiJn of Pegn and the KhasT sicken m 
Assam, l ike other languages of the family, it is monoaylbbic m its 
basis, derivative wortk being foriueLi with the aid of 
infixed fki. also, it does not ixissesa tones, as do its Tihcto-t’hmese 
nekhlamrs. and, except when disturbing elements are present, sense- 
relation is indicaterl by a fixed onler of wonls- IW^^ion is sbomi 
bv placing the won! indicating the possessor after the word indicating 
the thing iwr^e-^wl, so that an elephant.^ trunk apiieam as " truiik 
cicphaiit" Other catic relation^ are either expressed with tlie oid 
of prepositions or are left to bo inferred from the emtext or from the 
order of the wimk. It i» only in the pronouns, which Ijossess duai 
forms anil a genitive, tlmt we can recugnke any trace.s of what we in 
Euroiic shonld call declension. The «ljectivo follows the noun 
rinaliliffl, and the subject precedes, while the object follows, the verb. 
Tense-relations are indicated by particles, some of which, as m most 
Indo-Chinese Uniniagw, are really independent verbs, The verb docs 
not change for number or iierson, these being left to be inferred from 

the context. , , , ■ i ,i 

Mrs. lawlie Milne has put all tliose whose work takes tliem mto the 

Shall States, as well as stiidcnto of Indo-Chinese languages, under a 
heavy obligation by the preparatiun of a grammar of this interesting 
language. She has reduced this apparent chaos of root-words and 
prefixes to Older, and her niles are clearly put and are illustrated 
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by a copious supply of e*e«llcnt examples. Such exainpJei!, indeed, 
logically grouped os here, form the only possible gninmiar of a language 
which, from the Eutojwmu point of view, is deetitute alike of 
declension and of conjugation, and in which every expression of 
thought ia indicated by something like what we should call idiom, 
ami not by change of form in any particular word or words. Not only 
JB the iafamiBtion, w far ae one who has never been in the J^Jaiiug 
country van aacertain. very complete, but it is a!«o exhibited in 
ttcholurly wise, Tlie pronunciation is carefully deacriW, »nd a aystern 
of apdling iit the Rtitiian character has been devised and rigtdiv 
adhered to throughout, The gmmmar profier occupitv almut 130 
poges, and the work concludes with over forty* |iagen of a curious 
Pahiung folk'tale explained by nreans of both an iuterl incar and a free 
tmnslatiun. 

The value of the work is still further cnlianccrl by Jfr, Blagdcn’s 
IntrotluctioH, in which, from the point of view of philology, he 
discusses the relationship between Palaiing and the other languages oil 
the 3l0n-K|iun“r family. Mm. Milne hopes to publish a vocabulary of 
the language when opportunity occurs, and 1 can cordially re-echo 
Mr. Blagden’s hope that its publication will not be long delayed. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


HilOWS S Dhai'ISHMSi 

1 

111 Thr Orinttnl by Jt.Sm P. 

ijonilon. 18»>8, the author staU*a that the origiftal dfreak cap was the 
ttUfi, fri«n the letter Jtif. aiitl that It ^^ignificd the KluilTfftL Then 
he at1<la: " After tliifl, the cap asHumed other hirnis, peoiiriar t<i the 
four chief fam-h. or Order* : one callwl the Mtifikee, one tfie Saifee, 

the Skttrbec, and one the Jlidnavt. _ 

The^K! four terms lio not api»ar t*t refer To the four scIiooIb of 

Muhumniada.. l^w. The Muliki call 

adhenmee to the Malikite whtMil, but the other thrw- names are piiiSJtliiig, 
the more h*, a-s the author had no system of traiiHlitemtion. Hnnce 
roif* may mean ‘'ensifonn”, but misht be derived from ^m/riA, 
“ aimirner **; arid may W formed from sh'irJi, “ interpretation, 

but iiiiKht possibly lie n hybrid derivation from ^/wrAti, " a sliee or 
split. ' But no cap appears to be uf a ahaiw which would 

accord uith such « derivation. It is e-iually difficult to think it i« 
connected with “The Eternal One”: v. Hedhoiiije 

TnrL Eiig. p. Similarly inore tlian wm <lenvati<in im^ht 

lie fiUKpeatetl foV//nfmci. Pan anyone say what these four terms 
reallv mean in the language of the Mystic-s ? The Mevlevie had a 
a,o/cnp: TTnmmcr - rurgatall, frV.cA. d. Oil. . 11, 

pp. 12-13. 


11. .V ft. 


11 


In the same work Bniwii use* several words not traceable in the 
stundani Turkish, Persian, and Arabic Dictionaries. Such are/emfre, 
“ can -■ on p. 158; in.struments user on 

a ioiimev ■' by a Behtash ; jV»yVi,-eA, " a akin thro™ over the shou der 
when triivcIliTig '*; fe-r«A, “ a long shirt ' ; all these arc on p^ lofJ 
lie hI(«> has lifffT, ’* cnsAi-rl liorn,” on [i. 84 ; and on pp, loo and 
1G4 iuffer, describi-d ns « wild goafs honi. I^tly be luns a 

girrllc;* nse.1 in EgVpt; and on the same i«ee tl4o) with 

the same meaning. On p. 158 he mentions the also 

apparently “a girdle”, but on P- 101 bt' bas J/i/foia-caJ. with -rnd 
for rd. Tlic lueaniugot this tenilinatbn is in neither case explamed 



A sit i/i:KltlkS 


:U’i 


unit tk** end fftu k&rtlly mean here “ a N^mce betweea juints a^ in 
Rcdkoii-so, Tttrl\ Einf,fjc^r., p. 216. Moreover, tke (.'oltorAtiou itlif-liitn 
ntfttf Lave some imexplaiiKK] dignities nee. The /furitjtg attribute 
niiK-li tuyntical meaning lo »Le letters him and atif (C. Uiiart, Te^tfi 
ffnnronfi9j p, 2 f. Hut tlsc myaf ical meaning, if any, of tdi/-lam may 
. be different. The aeconrl chapter of the (^urSn ift aot ralletj lam-aiif 
a* Ifmwn states on p, 113-, and no ehupter ih prefseeti bv ihe letters 
L.A. or A.L., though tii MosleTn tuagic (am-nlif I'cprescnts the planet 
\ eiius. Any infoTiiistion on tliese words and rm the esaet aifpiiticance 
of the ali/-Mui~ed or would be welcciiiie. ft may lie notned that 
the Wnj imt being refinplicaled does not suggest any reference to the 
iifline of Allah. 

U, A. R 

Jilcci AALf rt'A’fi CWl CIl'AXa 

III nn artide entitlerl “Ohristian Art in aiiiia " contrilmted to 
the \IUteilmtgen d. Semimn fUr Orienlulitehe fij>rae!im in 1910 
Dr. Laufer repreduccil six drawings of trhrislian subjects, the lust of 
which is filled Tl,e Chinese cbamcteis arc not 

wholly legible m the repmdiictioa, hut they anjieartobe ^ ® 
-Brush-work of Hsimn-taaiThis was' the literarv name of 
Tung Ch i-cL-ang.‘ n great scholar, art-collector, and calligmph, who 

at the time Ricci wa.s in Pekinghdd the position of President of the 
J^CMird uf TiitjTs, 

“ J .1 Chinese account regarding the career of Tung f'h'i-cli'nnF " 
Kays Dr. Unter, “nothingappears to be said as to his being influencftl 
or attracted by Gitropean Riibjects.- 

Thi., 1 tUinV b I bat in Tan* a'i-ah-an*', „w„ v.„,b. 
a . tcfam.a. u, R.ct, .n.l Ibrittianity. Thi. pa^ga d«. „„t apio,., 

ra ,S»n„ F.,^. Shongbai). It' 

Ti + » ± If » W ii 5 « jp 

J t.o £ ^ 2L -f* fj; ^ it IS. Br Br n 

e. iS fir a K, M -f!? H If Ik a 

I ■> f “”'t ‘J' 'kaf Li M..u,a 

^ W^b^M "'*■ **" *S« ot a>, n-marKHl, 

,Now those fifty years have no existence.' Tliis is like the BmUlhist 

‘ S ® $ ii ^jE. 


TUS EVSKLAJtTIXtr WttOSO 


saying ‘ Each tUv that tMssfts marks the oblitenition of so much 
destiny*. It is nothing hut th-i doctrine of impennaneacc ” This 
])mvc8 that. Tung t‘h'i-ch‘ang eetuohy atudicnl l^hrUtianity; but it 
clces not furnish any fresh crtdenee with regard to the album which 
Dr. Laufer r^ptoducea. It Jk ho common to find the names of famous 
men inscrihe^l quite irtcapousibly upon Chinese works of art that one 
hesitates to accept the drawings as works of Tung till some further 
evidence has been prmUiced. The fact that Tung mentions 
Christianity in one of his best-known works a^uld make a ilealer all 
the more likely to aiflx his name to an nibutn of Cbrlstian drawings. 

I do not feel verv confident that I have quite undemtood the 
Chinese i>assttgc hereijuoted, aiwl should be grateful for any suggestions. 

.Arthur Wauey. 


THF. kvi:kl-\sting WUOXU 

In the following notes I wish to discuss a few points in Po Chii-i s 
ca^tivq flr-fi Ko tu ^ translating the poem 

recently that I did mrti always agme with Professor Odea version and 

wish here to explain these differences. 

Line ^ ■ ■ ■ “*"*^''* throughout his 

c«,pf«”,’unt - had sought . . ■ euch a treasnie for his ^ 

! 15 □ “Th<^y 

Profess..! GuJ.l«..k. of ifir iiighM being " prolonged till .lorm 

whieh eouode very Spartan compared to the ongind, 

1 IB « ban u t.-chnicnl ineaning (see Granct s PofOTuie 

SoT^k, m 39). To hii-iffh was to have a whole night of one’s 
husband’s comiiaiiy allotted to one, a thing reser^-cd for the prmcipal 
wife. Professor Giles : " CTiosen for the nightly carowc. 

1. 2hm S means, I would sugg^-«L not “ with fair girls to 
wail uiwn her”, hut “she dclicstely waitcfl upn [the Empemr] at 

*”^1^.1 There IS nothing about " ilLomeii«l glories This is an 
allmiio; to a song popular at the time (^dde the Min.r o/ //.jfory) m 
which parents prayed for girU t.> be horn t« them 
fortnml might be raised as Yang Kuci-fei had raised those of the 
Yang family, ft was a kind of l^rody on the M song cunent m 
the days the Great Wall was being built Then i>ar.mta 

rejoiced no longer m the birth nt «on.s“, because their sons were 
taken from them and gmiiiid by forced labour. 


NOTK:$ AVn gi/'KlLll'-S 


:U4 

1-31. SI5 PSJ %Jt “ Th« drums of Yii-yflng,” wbirh was 
a place on the northern frontier, famous eiuce llan tliues fiit desperate 
battles with the H«. Prof ckhofG iles transUteswar ilnims 
Posaihly be had anotber text, bnt f know of iiu other rending, 

1. 38, f9 ^ Jfi- The first two charRcterfi are an adjective 
tneaniiig “ carved and agreeing with “ eyeirrows ”, Cf, another poem 
by Po Child, the ^ ^ In ){£, which has the line 4l| 

IS lU “ Her two curved ninth-eyebrows were like dUtjiiit 
moiintiLins m colour It k sshown by Profeitsor entry under 

^ in bLs dictionary that lie tjikcs the in the present |iasBagc 

in its prose senfse of in tke end 

L 90, s 4i ||. H m Jt. 

The aUnsion is* to IS iS Tung Shuang-ch'^eng, the attendant 
of llsi Wang Mu. Profci^iK^r Giles attempts to translate this proper 
name “ to tier mistress fairer atUl", Tha little Bcrvant “ Small 
.lode ” ojiena the door and takes the niesAag^ to the more important 
Tiing Shuang ch'eng, who in turn larrica it to Yang kuei-lei. Tha 
identification of Yang kuei-fei with Hai Wane Mu occurs in com- 
plimentar}' poems w ritten by Li Po in the days d£ her glorj.% 

Finally, a trivial pint in conne^^ion with I. 7&. Professor Gi\^ 
translitaratoa il|I (the name of a place in Saecbiian) 

PUylair gives Lin^chlunff. In his dictionary Profesor Giles coincides 
with Playfair, who m surely right. 

AttTHc:a WaleV- 

THE SUPPOSIl K. I:, tWMA PIHZK 
The K. H. €ania Oriental 1 institute (173 Bukhadwala Htiildiiig:^ 
Hornby Hoad, P'ort, Homtuiy) invitei^ competitive essays for the 
Sumxsh K. 11. Cania PriKe of the value of Rs. 325, on the followjug 
subject — 

“A hieid Hiid thi>rf>tighly iiifclligihk traiijilation iji English of 
the firet four chapters of the Ahnuvaiti Cathu in due accoidanco 
witli graiimiar and philology with notes and conimenti^ wherever 
necessary, and with the substance of the whole at the end.'’ 

The cssaya should he designated by a motto, and Khnidd he 
accomiNinied by a sealed cover containing the name of the com* 
^titor aiul his Post Office addrew, and ahould reach the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Institute on or before loth -luly, li}-2*2. The com- 
petition is open to alL 


TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC. PERSIAN, 
URDU. AND HINDI. 

Witli It %'iow to swuiiiig niiiforioity of transcription 
in all the languages taught in the School of Oriental Studies, 
a Sulj-Coraiiiittee consialing of the Director, Professor SirlliomaB 
Arnold,and Dr. T, Grahame Baiky was appointed by the Academic 
Board to draw up a scheme of transliteration for Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, and Hindi, and this has now been adopted. The scheme for 
the other languages will fotiow in due course. A complete 
Hcheme for a phonetic rendering of the languages of Asia and 
Africa is aim in course of pre|>arfltion. 
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Nas&l VO we la ^ 

Aapiratea (1) bli, kh, ete. 

{2) Iij aeparate aylUble ¥t\ tier. 


bh, kh, etc. 
etc. 
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{C«nluiu<d frOHt p. 3S0) 


XOTF-S 


The following abhreviatioiw have been ysed ; L. = Umii dialect, 
Mb, ^ Mombasa, Z. = Zanzibar, Kr, = Krapf. M* = Madan, T, = 
Taylor, IL = liowe (thia refere to inlomiotion or sufigeflticiiis 
lumishcd by the Rev. W. G, Mowe^forraerly of the United 
MethiidiFt Misaion, Ribe—who has rendered valuable help in the 
preparation of these notea) 

The works referred to under the author’s name only are; Krapf, 
Dictionan'. Madan, Dictionary. Stcere, Handbook. Stigand, C, H., 
.1 Gmmr^r ofDiaketieal Chanff^s m the /?a<thiU fjufi^uage {Cambridge 
Uiiivereity Ttcf», 1915). Sacleux, Le P. Ch., Gramnmre ties Dwfwto 
Simhiiis (Park, 1909). Taylor, Rev. W. Ji., ^/riea« Aphorkms 


(S,P.C.K., 1891). 

The lines of each stanza are denoted by the letters (n), (6), (e), (d). 
The classes of Swahili nouns arc numbered, for more convenient 
reference, according to Bkek s scheme, as follows : 

1. m-tu. C, ma-jina. 

*2. wo-tu. ki-tu. 


11. u-funguo. 
15. ku-fa. 


3. m-ti. 8. vi-tu. 

4. mi-ti. 9. n-dege. 

5. jina, IP. h-degc. 

VOI*. fl. PAHT Illr 


16^ miimbani (pa). 
17* nyunibaiii (kis'a)- 
18. Dyumbaiii (tnwa). 
33 
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ALICE WERNER — 


5f/i»24i 1. {«) S reads nduza /wiit, C ndu^ nij>^nL 
contracted from zangu. Tbc rending of A Bceina to be a rare 

example of a contraction in tbe po&se^tve of the first |>erson singular^ 
wherens those of the second and thirA pcrsinnsare frequentIv contracted, 
espcciaUv with nouna of relationship (Steercp pp. 111^ JJ2). In 
the fragment printed by Steere this line reads Akki, jxtni kiratfiJti \ 
the Arabic akhi being cvklently reganiwl as plumb since it is follow'cd 
by the imperative plural panL (There seenuii no reason to take pout 
as Kinyame for nipa, as b done by Stigand, p. 71.) Tbe 

demand for writing materials is a veiy^ coninioii conventional opening 
of a poem. 

(6) The Zaniribar recipe for ink b given in ^ladanb Dktwmtrrj, 
s.v. wino. But Enropean ink b novv very often ustd, and fountain- 
pens are in great demands 

2^ (o) Kikuiuba has m anderstooef before it: the pronoun ia 
frequently suppressed in verae. especially in the -ti- and -id- tenses. 

and Gndika are, of course^ Kynonymons: it b not uooomiDon, 
in poetryj to find the Arabic word followed bv its Bwahili equivalent 
or vice vetea, 

(rf) no doubt a Swahjlkbed form of (though w^e 

also find ; intervocalic t b often dropped,as in the verbal temuna- 
tions -m etc. The w'ord seems to bo in. apposition 

with apparently a tionn formed from tlie passive of the verb 

tuiiid send t but not so common as its svnonvnis and 

The MSS. have ^ , but tbJa was read as funivvj bv Ahmad, And 

J U vcTV often omitted in writing. It is possible that mstiiru h here 
a clerical cimr: Steere has Tuimr^ ™ Moh Jalia, One might 
(Kissibly rrad w/KHom “slave”, but this would more probably be 



3. id) has no subject expressed, but mamho or imnem 

is imderatood. Simitarly, or neno (or sometimesywr, in teferring 
to celestial phenomena) has to be supplied when the pronoun ft b 
found without 3 subject. The antcMdent to tbe object-pronoun -imr- 
IS mti, to be supplied after Fo, tlie Umu contraction of 

the relative particle for^#fj^-) £^<5 Stigand, pp. 49 , 50. 

The foUowTiig stanza » not in A. but is printed by Steere, 


ltekdi wa ayubu 
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’with only tliree alight difftfrencfs due to dialect—his scribe inuat have 
been a lianzibar man. C has ikheain fbr iumni: in line (c), 

4. {(]) li reads Ndifv i/akaitipendesa " and then it pleased me 
(c) B reads Na tccHije kviftteikiza “ And thoM who hear them " 
(the wonia) i which Beetns preferable, as the change from the second 
pcraon {mkutikisa) to the third {mi/ajitfiiimin) is otherwiao very 
aw'kwartl But anch chaiigea occur more than once in the co^ of 
the iXHjm—probably through misukes in aucceaaive traiuscriptions. 

3 . (a) The leading of S here seems preferable. Tliat- of A : 
luraaiiiti i/a Yumht, is intelligible only on the siippositton that the 


Arabic vocative ijt ha^ been treatcfl as one woni and taken as 
an epithet (as if we should say “ the help of the O-Urd "). Nuthumu 
** join ”, “ arrange in order '") is used especially of composing 

irscfl ; kikutitbH seems to refer to the actual writing out. On the 

elision of the pronoun, see note on 3 (o). 

(e) Kfibadili, the reading of B, seems to lit the sense better than 
the kibodili of (a); but in truth the poete (or their transcribers) do 
not seem to observe the difference between the -if- and the -ktt- tense 
verv carefullv. 

*((f) Stcere gives this Uue as A'ipj KisimhiU chom (probably 
“ telling it in Swahili." B has Kica Ki^tc^hiU 
io«w. A'of-vi = k>i oa, an old word for write" (cf. Zulu Icba), 
which, by dropping its intervocalic consonant has become assimilated 
to oa “ marry ” (originally Wu), and was probably disused for that 

reason. _ _ , . 

6 . (a) B rend* BiSJfu'WflAi MfumA. The object ia rt-te-t'/aniia agre^ 

with aomo such worrl as kozi nr hfibtiri (in the sense of "affair”) 


f 

understood. Stthali from “ be ai^ooth or even 

(b) p}rtikf. now usually hesrd as pekt^ and followed by a possessive 

pronoun (peAe ’fftnffit, etc.). ^ 

(d) This seems to represent the Arabic 


" Groat and exalted is His greatness as « name of God is 

puzzling. 1 feel inclinetl to guess that it is a d«iigiiation derived from 

the phrase 4]!)U and not in itself actually an Arabic word." 
(MS. note kindly luraiahed by Professor Sir T. Arnold.) It oeeuro 
very frequently in this and other poems. 
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7. (fi) B begins 1 (I jtili —a reaeJing, of course, dependent on that 
of 6 (o) (oMicnfi)it k followed up by nda tutu (= ni /yo rofii) in the 
next .stanza t the three idea# dwelt nn in the introduetoi^' stanzas 
being; God the One and Only, God the Creator and Trov^er, and 
Ood the Judge and Chooser (of the elect to salsTition). In Arra/tiwu 
tirmhimani the iiflual order k revelled for metrital reasons. 

(6) Muttuieazi from atntia “ dispose, allot to each bk share " 
(Steere). Krapf has iruiawwri “ the disposer, one of the names of 
God, being the disposer and ruler of all thijigs ”; but, a,v, aita:a 
to pity one, etc. , conne<'ting it (1 cannot but think enoneously] 

with Ar. which does not seem to have the meaning he gives 


to the Swahili word. But ef. conjnionly of governing, 

administering in later Arabic, a. Utmti un SAufaka, 16, {n), (h) 

Uue na fahamoiit’, Mtranvii dmtmni. 

Du pronounced m four syllables, according to Swahili usage; 

dunUt {dunhja}, not dd-tnjn as in Arabic. 


(c) Mu‘asi, SwahiU phind of "rebel". HWiHiat k 

similarly formed as if from a singular of Class 1, wii.iV, 

* > 

the first syllable of being taken an a prefix. 


(d) m*- (from J jj " provide ") subsklenco", "necessities", 

“ daily bread ”, etc. Afia, usually pronounced in three ei'llablps, like 
duma. though rhymed with ckufyu (Taylor, p. 2, § 5). Afua and o/o, 
though regarded as synonymous by Krapf, are distinct^cf. below 
3ib (d), ojfo. This nmy be only a jingle, but the context 

of the mimeroiLs passages where they accur seiiarately seems to justify 
the rendering in safety (deliverance) and health ” 

. tJ"’. ">■ '<■ «<»• 

into iiU a„J «, l»K.„i„g 
Th» ^auiK..i of I i afw , 

that,0 IM „ i,omba» . 

fa, ..f.™ (Mbs. dtrtatrf by Sl„l,a„„«l hi. SU-.li„.), am) 
at I.^uthy old ,i„|»™tiv.»fa (fWi m .Vimaa K,fo«,, «. 60)- 
bat thm caa la ao-coanW fa, by tb, ^ 
nounced as a aepamte syllable. ^ 


UTESDI IVA AYUEU 
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(^) MtfMz; from {Z. ch^ym) tbooae " : ^ bas come by fitjund 
shifting from nn origiiial ^ tL ileinhofj p. 90, 

(c) Kiyamam, SwahiU locative iwm resumction 

mcftiiifiig ** ui the midst t^f takc^? the ISth locative 
concorfl (wmi-). In Chitiyaiijar s-K-j ^vould also have been precetlcd 
by «!(“)■ - 

0. (o) Baadfiye = (^3C, the foregoing iiitTOductioa). 

{Niyfa-butadi I ®th form of " l«yln ” it might, 

however, mean “ilcclare”, “proclaim’’, 8 appear ), The 

reading of B (B^ida ya hAattidi, which Mr. Howe prefers) should 
be rendered " After having l>egim ^'with) or " prodaimwl ”—“ the 
naiue,” etc. 

(6) I'li'i, L. for M. and Z. jiwi. ^ ^ 

(c) tahamd!, 5th or Cth conj- of “praise”. Probably 

iiaed here instead of the eiiuple verb ns more suitable for the metre; 
a little study of Swahili poetry convinces one that the sens* of Arabic 
“ derived foriiB ” must not always be presacd. 

(d) For JalA see on fi (d). 

10. (6) A variation {for the sake of the rhyme) of the phrase in 

G (d). 

(c) Aii!/o os written in MS.: or cisit/e would be more correct 

grammatically— on the omission of na [see Taylor, --IpAoriims, 

p, 14, n. 2). Shabitii from O "compare”, used as a noun, 

equivalent to “ <me who can be compared aitb him ”, 

11 (b) The eoncoixl can be explnuieil either by taking mtsalatu 

and iwso/awM as noims of the 11th (m-) class, whose plurals would be 
of the 1 0th, or by writing tea lieparately, as the Arabic conjmiction 
“ and ”, which seems rather forced. B has iiri micenifee, either eliding 
a pronoun or taking the verb as an imjierativo preccderl by object 
(iHw-), in wbJcli case the two wonU in tlic fimt line might be detached 
esclamations. The constant use of U'rt siilaani in Swahili letters 

I'end itself to thin vi^w* 

ffoni " ftckoowledge t i-onfess —an epithet 

of Aluhaniiiiad. as tshom by the next two lines, ^ing a i^rsonal 
noun one would expect the termination -a, or -i- Kmpfp s.vv 
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(c) (the whole phrase bemg^ r^uoied, the Arnbic 
genitive » retained nftcr ^). 

(d) Khatimu =■ “ last/* rnkm “ seal up ” and so " finisb 

StnDAas 12-17 commemuratc (he Prf>phet and the *' Companions ” 
(the Saints of Islam). This sect ion concludes the iiitntdnctory ma tter, 
st. 18 embarking on the stnrr proper. 

12 . (rt) J/tfsta/n, "the Chosen/’ passive p.articiple of 8. 

Both .'1 and /?, by a clerical error, repeat this woitl at the end of 
line (c). The right reading, msiuiuija, b due to Ahmad. 

(6) Sija A^.fTom ^^3 describe”. The verb b found in 
Swahili as tifu and tisiially means " praise ”. 

(c) fht I jVAi = “ having glory ”. T/ii ia the genitive, 

but I doubt whether tbc writer attached any significance to the 
termination. There being no such thing as case, projwrly so called, 
in the Bantu languages, an imported Arabic word might Iffi used 
indbcriminately in any ol its three forra.s according to the conneiioii 
m which it was first met with. .l/rJium/o b a noun formed by prefixing 

the ficrsonal class* particle to {Sbariftt ^ ^^ b 

rastricted to the specbl sense of a descendant of the Prophet.) The 
construction of the whole stanza b somewhat indefinite. The nouns 
might be taken as objects to rm„orad« b app^^biem with rnmn^ams 

(d) Evidently in apposition with the preceding line. 

13. (o) = and also . Abibahan, another example of 

tte confusion of Arabic cases. The whole of this and the next stanza. 
IS ^verneil by else by some such expression 

os l« uscommcniomte” undeTstotal. 

(5) AtJimani k the favourite Swahili form of the name j \^ . 

(e) Ah ffai^ri = Ali the Brave; the word b familiar in Swahili 
m the fonn hodari. 
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{J) Properly broken plural of 

** family ”. Tlie termination -e seerus to be the enclitic Swahili 

posaossU'e, as in baba-fje, txtba't. 

14- fa) /fmiai ” the faithful One ” — the Prophet. 

( 6 ) KuraUiini = ’ 

((f) ll’a/owrim, Lanm fluilect for ((vifiosaJia. 

15. fa) Juio = those referrwl to above, 

(6) iaifa = taja " call by name ”, aonictinies used in the aensc of 
“ TL-couiit ”, The Lftniu dialect frMjuently aubstitutea y ioij (Stigasid), 
B reads tmra/a yege, which does not make sense; but Ahmad gave the 
line aa tvwttUtye ijeo “ let us invoke them to-day ” = “ whom we would 
invoke ”: the conatmetion, with no relative expressed, would be 


quite admissible. 

(e) (Krtfsiitu. not lat p, pi., but imperative, with (« for object. 
Wfljfflo - «w> fmi’O “ thy servants ”, not ^ tnya iroo " their ser^ ants ”, 
as translated b v an oversight {ace Butktin^ V oL H, Pt. I, p. 102), J/jn 
{see Krepf, a.v') Irom ja “ come ”, is not now used in everyday speech, 
though its derivatives mjakazi and kijakazi ate common. 
termination -Jtoii with an apparently feiniiiine force, as iti Zulu, 
d<wa not seem to haw In-cn sufficiently noticed. It ia na doubt the 
word for “ woman cf. «i-itnti m Jfyanja and «(fat:ncAe in Giryanm; 
but the above woida seeiu to stand alone m Swahili.) B reads 

dua yao ” (for the sake of) their prayer ”, 

16, (c) safe, northern pronunciation of Mombasa and Zanzibar sole. 

^ could, of course, be read both ways, but I have followed 


Ahmad’s dictutitm. Silamni hjcative of sitom (from cover ), 

"veil, rurtain/’ and so “covering, protection”. Not in Kmpf or 

Marian and probably only pnctical, 

(rJ!) H reads ivm tliink 'p consider ); A has 

which might be read either inwtHMWSO (of which 1 can 

make no sense) or tFraio www. which does not jdeld a very satisfactory 
one. But as I have found more than one vowebpoint wrongly placed 

^ f ^ 

in this MS., it seems more likely that Muhammad has written for . 
V lias for this line A't«r afm na fi/m—a tag of frequent occurrence. 
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ji at the eatl of the line could be read either jtiiira oi jtoiRx, 

either would make aeufie: “ Owner of Being " or '* Owmer of Writbg ” 
(i.e. decreejj); but Ahmad gave me k»uy. 1 do not know, howev'or, 
whether there is any other example, evea in poetry, of i'lrim being 
used in so uietaphysicaL a senae. 

Id. (a) il has Uiifttim (or pf^saibly ijm/ditm] efiVftdij)*—of which I can 
make nothing. Ahmad read the first word as lui Itttt'ttic [ffute for 
ale = L. aehx^ “ let in* leave which certaiidy makes sea.'se. 

^ d&ajt (B ulao omits the alif\ “the prefatory 

greeting ” and names of honour In a letter. From ^ “ornament 


C. (anjf^i—probably corrupt, 

(c) nipffji verbal noun, from pa “ give ”, on the analog}’ of irnewap 
“orator”, «i£ajd “eater”, etc. See Krapf, p, jtxii, and Meinhof, 
hiutkhre, pp. 95, 106, i 10. 

(d) One would expect {m)katenlfii/ia, but the -Ai'- and -fei- tenses 
are often interehanged, and, moreover, the fomier could be justified 
in this cose. Taya (= Mb, and Z. tajfi, Pate and Siu chatfa) seems in 
the southern dialects to be used only In the sense of " coll by name ”, 
“ mention ” ; but in the north it is Irequently used for ” relate ”, 
or merely as eq.,i.-aleot to or (in the applied form) amija. 

10. («) B has i’dfofi—used at Limu for AidiAwirti —jutunte “ there 
was a prophet htc-aUm ^ AidiiHifrt rio would be niore correct, but 
perhai« the «« has b«m accidentally omitted. C has yalL which 
seedi^ irnpossible to defcstid. 

(6) dopoaa - aliyepeica, Poim is used at Lamu as the passive 
of jid (not, as Stlgnnd, p. 54, seems to think, a distinct verb, used 
instead of pata) = M. pa«a, Z, pear,. For the form of the relative, 
^ above, note on 3 (d). This verb must not be confused (as in some 
later smniM of this it is easy to do) with poa “ recover " (from 
ness , a is :jomutiTne» funnel inlrodtn^ing the agent after a paesive, 
but the mote a»-»hili it the „f u,, copel, «i. 

(e| fi md, »mli iimirji—the|„„„ lu 

be ootmed tb.t molt i. hem tomled m.. p|„„1 ah m 

aylkble btmg mke„ («» T., p. 13, 2) j, g, 

tamd ,m . tmg„Ut of the 9th (i,te 

At.bie Jt, which Im peeetm.e.1 mto Kemege, »„d eveo inp. Zulu 
(muU. whith tome have ettemptej to derive (too, Eog. “ 
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19 , {«) JiiftifKifl- L- = and 2 . fr^wiNW, 

(ft) l’(di: the old verb li “ be " ia atdl found in the northern 
duilects, as well as In proverbs and poetrv (cf. »i(i A'ufe in Taylor, 
p, -1, § 17 and note). I'u a^ees with masiii. The sense Bconia to 
requite a past tonse here, and the frequent use of kimti, 
pasta in the Uiniti dialect suggests the existence (though I cannot find 
it mentioned in the granmiuTe) of a past identical in form with the 
ordinary present in -a- {mfaH^a, etc.). Such a past tense esis^, 
e.g., in'yyanja and in Zulu; and the Swahili pa^t tsnae m iniii- 
(mtli/iOidti, etc.’l, though now practically indistinguishable m sense 
from that in seems originally to have been eompnimdeJ with 

the past tense of " to he’*, l 

(a!) B and C read tmcfmje for mewji. 1 'ojwiVj ; lit appeareto be 

the applied form of m = L, iso - Mb, iska “ come to an end ” (Uowe). 

Relatives aij abov^ (3 (J), ctc+)p 

20. (rt) A'f/u = Ar, suihe-e ”, 

(e) C reads uwii, which would agree with i’ofiAn or some 

equivalent being supplied after Ydi (with n.) imderstr^ seems 

ineunt to agree with zki ; the pn^per coneord. however, would he lah^ 
lint Iierhups Jculla zki is taken loosely aa if it were wMinn—m which 
case *JttH wnuhl be righl^r |)OSsibly it has been attracted to nwani/n, 

» m f 

though that Is an inv-ariable adjective 

(ff) B imki>iitH,iffm (which does not satisfy the ear as metre), 
L' irafountior/ua^id. seems to be a relative formed 

fnmi the faimu " Distant Past ” (Stigand, p. 41), ^ i r 

21, The contracteil poKSeasives are probably used for the sake o 


the metre. „ 

(./) »uiu:i^uuja, -K- = Mb. and Z. used adverbially = m 

“ how ” but originallv agreeing vrith iifw (tfibi) understood. The 
perfect in -we- is’not used with the relative in Mb. and Z. (btigand, 
p. 49 ; Steere, p, 209), 

22. (n) Ofimcd' " ilistTibution “ classification ”, from ^ 4, 


The -fl may be a iiofisessive suffi.x, or merely added to facilitate pro- 

nuiiciation, B has At* e. . , i j 

(c) The text (II, i, ba^ erroneously hnUii/a: it should 

hKifttftt. Mr. Howe preters the former, which is the reading of 
and would render ; *“ To separate everything one from another 
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[i.e. to eauineratf tJiem in detail] would mean much space.’ This 
would ttTOid the repetition of (tiifa in the two lines.” This would 

require mah/ih {or wtifJidda from iinsteafl of muktli (JUL 

'■ impossible”, see Lane, p. 677, s.v. Jwiuch is certainly the 

reading of the JLS. Krapf bas inuhidi “ displeasure, anger ”, but tliin 
IS dearly a different won). 

23. {hi A reads pf^f^bly a by clerJ™! error for the 

common contraction wiJ(n),wuwie (as in Zjj. 

(c) (I,,™ hm "fa,, Omg,,-' (K™pli-.n« It. ,vor.l „ 

e.Tpencnci{ig, fear. 

_ W» pi. of rife, K,. ,. j j, 

ago, ^ ime of life, nj«, a eoDtempomry, one of tLe som. aa. Hut 
Ike orisinol eou.„ f i, ,J,i.|, j, anil ollioil 

onguogro, viu tbal of a “.ireiuii.Woo..ydo " (eeo Taylor. Ciri/ooio 
I ocotuioj oui CVftufioaa, p. 251. Th. Wfu iodujo, oil ton, withio 

Lrf, '■“'■''7,'" 7."“ »l™' 'Whl 

LTd iit r "-kl't *riW ioitiation uka plaro ; .tuio o™ 

same age . 

P’ '*5‘ Either ,ja or 

nmy be understood before tm 

pot plae. ); „. pu, a.a, ^ . 

tt ri'TZ' 7'''’ "• “ttolwh 

ho oonhon. Hiato .till »,d„ It o-itf, th, pod.et and Mb (io tb= 
foni. ,..,b the p™„,. „ "obo'l 0 fl 

11 - 1 ,. ' ■ "hose translation is here riuoted 

thinks the reading of li might be admitted *' rhn i » ' . ' 

carts uf fob nr I l;. l m ™™tted though it revgraes the 

^rts of dob a^nd his chd.lren aa given in the Bible " It searcelv 

‘k- 

thofgh i p-«»iirg zrz 

b. govoMof bo or .,o,,.„o u.d.u„<««,' j, a 
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moU (supposing that to be takeo as das.^ 5), on account of the 

jritervcmng aiWetfi- , , , 

26. (6) sflrr»id(fo. Abuiad, ivbo read this word as s^ado, 

explained it as o ajTionyni for Allah. It aeenia to be 
"eternity", iwcd as - " the Eteraal.” in appoaition to Moia, or 

posaiblv'fls an adjective qualifyuig it. „ , , t 

M These lines are difticBU and possibly corrupt, 
is not’ a p«sible reading, and {ituka - Mb. jituk^ be 

srartled", “shrink back") adll not make sense m the context 
\hmfld read o'hich is modi more satisfactory ai^ shoiiW 

have been adopted in the text, as it lia^ in the translation- roi-ormhi 
of B \b probably intended for this, but as it stands could on y 

There was a suidl of enw ! ” for moioh *'“1“ 

could only be renderixi “(matter?) came to be envied - ^brndd 
read roJtWndo tim hu^udin, which does not seem much of an 

improve tiicnt. ^ 

2T. (fl) -1/oi‘uHi. passive participle of “ corse 

(6) (o)-4o...i-.fm : L. for Mb. and Z. Jfivi. (The doubly appli^ 
form in -ilia b ^rently use^l at Umu to the exclusion of th^ 
simple verb., For mterelange of / and s cf. siniiw = jtiuAu, ftfei 
Sta ^fieha (Stigand, p. 38)- This perniutotbn only seoms to t^e 
place when / is followerl by i: wonls like/fl,/riajn, remain michan^^ 
F.«. bv the bv, iHicomes not but d*i. which, however do^ not 
seem be used in present-day speech. I have only heard sfi.iium 

at I,anvu. , xr t, «■ 

(d) tonifoo “speak" ; not found in this sense m Kr. or M-. but 

explained by Ahmed as - i-iscrsn. » .> TnKV 

•>8 0,} kubMi = “ (the fact that) Job worship Thee, Job s 
worshipping Thee." a use of the infinitive which is not uncommon, 
though 1 cannot find it mentioned in the grammars. The termination 

is altored to I simply for the sake of the rhyme. 

(i) A'nJPiiee alwnva used with a negative = ' not even once. 
JB 1 W “one" is found in Oirj-ama, Kikuyu, and elsewhere; An- is 
a sporadic sumval of the adverbial prefix (cl, Zulu kan>je, kabiU. 

etc.). taMi from Sj n^the same verb which appenre 

in Swahili as ritdi: the different forms of the .Arabic verb seom to be 
used indiscriminatoly (cf. note on 9 (c)); and the final vowel k subject 
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1. n» fcov.»hlc l».-^pp.„„,|v 

(roiii the mi perfect, 

EngM e,u,vale„ ; b. Al,m..l ^ ‘■d«t!t„« ■•. Knt in 

\ i‘iT^‘ T"'" th,' verb ti “ to be " ■ it 

Now dLHiisef] 111 favour of aoAau. * - P- "■ ■*■ 

30. (1) " bs jilent". 

.31. M ons^ •■ M ■■, ,.b,„„ 

|Kss. jiart. of 

.mJ’J'w irtapprrj™v"■'"T'‘rt 

■■■Trz-r" 

n,pm ml,!!! " I ',''' 'T'™ ■"'“ ' 

32. (4) b.^ ^ ^ 

prnbnWy d.m.«i f,„„ .„,b ^ ^ ^ 

imdenrtood nfter th^'^Tbere •''** *i' '''^** behave” mujst be 

™ -r perbap JaeTZet 

« -/*... 1 . .be .a,e ., «„„,. ,„ 

m «bWe, net in K.. „ M., be, — ..^ 

aal., ”, ebt., or 'J^ ■• fc. 

r "'■ “ "■ti" ' pa* »!.„»«. (nr-10% -, into hi. ". 

„, . . *”* J "bnincdialcly", “on tbe spot”, 

fjt *^P™ble to 2 et at bini iiamedjatolv,” 

pa I c ivorda aupplitd at the end of this line ehuuld be 
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“ yfhich ar^J the hindrance ” ; but tlie um of the word kipande seema 
to require those suggested. 

1^1. (d) ftcc. to Kt., means “ to be ignorant of what one 

is doing or not to know what to do ”, or ** to sway [this way and that] 
like a bough loaded with Irtiit 

35. {d) So .1, but I am not certain that iuintw ndto can be thus 
used for himiia jiJiVuit. It might conceivably menu “ put into him 
(i.e suggest to bim] an evil way ”, but t he read Lug of B scen^ 
preferable: A wwifia inborn nia " to inspire bim with an evil iateotioii ”. 

3 ( 5 . (a) fielit, not in the dictionaries, but apparently an ejaculation — 
unless we are to reael hila K{htamri{^)e “ 1 have ordered thee (to use) 
a stratagem ’’—archaic perfect, for nime-kti-nMiria (or subjunctive 
“let me . . .”). Kr. gives as an alternative rendering “give 
penuisaion ”, which would fit the sense better here, ft reads hoU^ 
which, acconling to Kr., is an interrogative ])artiele. It might also 
possibly be a contraction for nihtlt, but this would require either the 
omission of ni (Afllit'WHirio) or the substitution of -ki- for -,hu- (Ao/i 
nikiainrio) (see T.. p. 164); morcos-er, the perfect temiiimtion could 
not stand, tf haa luimi for Aeitt, 

(e) sufft here seems equiv'algnt to or, if ive reorl with B 

and Ahmad munffalk {ntieniignUe), we might translate “ look at him 
(«fl to) all appearances”. fngiHa applied form of ivgia, used 
“ especially of entrj' with a purpose ” (M ). 

(rf) uiKHilftyo: ip relati« in agreenieDt with wioniiw understood, 
but -w agweing wuth would have done equally well, 

37 (d) irtwac — icaan/iiw, itself a contraction of tetiona teoA'e, 

which ia aeldom or never beard because liable to be enufused with 
ic^iirtwiAe “ women ”. d L. » ” i elsewhere, 

usmally (along with maAio) “ white “ visit 

3s! (b) diriki here has its original Arabic meaning of “ follow 
For other senses in Swahili see Kr. a.v. 

39. (o) A'afoJta kwake “ I come from his (hoiiBc) ”, i.e. I have just 
come ; almost verbatim : je tors de ffiez hi. 

[b) wHiaeflo, often naerl as if synonymous with wifimbo, 

(e) Pendfi iwjjcniit. B has iame/o ( = A-uwiiwm) for 

'‘bring to him" (H). fuMu ^ “ iron flcsb-hook with 

prong? ” (Lane). It seems fanciful to sec in this a reminiscence of 
Job 3 d, 21, especially as there is hardly any other indication that 
the writer was familiat with the O.T. accoimt. C reads tHfabw. 
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(rf) Shaurile, contraction uf Itike, or posstblv of thamt lilr. 

Tht wonl no doubt from the priman- meaning of ^ 

‘‘knoy, undmtand" (I^ae) and tbcnce "ronaidcr”; perpender. 

to have rooted itaelf in fi.-ahili very earJv, Jdke other 
ur-ported worda whme firat syllable cannot b. taken aa a prefi.v it 
liuctuatea between the 5th and 9tU claasea. 

40. (4) ii»pcmti„ |J„ ^^i„g ^,1, 


I«»iv. p»rticipl, ^ ^ 

in ■■ Kv,rr<.„ „hn i, v.Ion™ „„<| r. 

rji i V” f , 7 ' ’"''7 *'■" 


(t) hn^'J, «.ith lUe p,ri„i[i„ 


reniaib 


continue , hut nacd jn Swahili a« erjuivafent to in,bah' 

“ accept agree ”/* acknowlcdjje - “ * Him ' r , , 

. I 7^ f ^1 ^ ’nwicretnnii (tlie nitiiatioal' Thp 

4i. W «»Wp, 

form la aniisual and Heeiusaa if fhr,»n „ t r , > ’ “ 

(Thn,Pcp«.,i„T“/,7l!l ,177 ’'■«* I find "O 

iwt very dair. J|.inh„t p^ri)'MlbT™ “I'*" 

(4) 

ffTafm. 

Wbilh o!/ Iw 

tempi/to ™.de7‘-XhaS 

means “ be clear to ", " be comprehended by -'-not " cLpreheLf^ 
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The rpading o( .-C is flup|M>rt«l by Biittnet {AiUholoffie, p. 40). who, 
ill the Utensi JiriVaj'i, lOO rei'd£ : 

Ndita fifu idke urnczi^s iiiriidiint, 

which be tmnslates “ daa ist seine Resfchrediung, du hast AUea ricliti^g 
dftTEifitellt ”, explaining urw«M/e fw the perfect of iiffdicd, whsch it 
cannot well be. thnugli ineic {T.. p. 166) is the perfect of the pround- 
form Hwfe. (Tlioio is a perfect teimiinatinn -ije. but this would require 
a present which docs not seem to exLit. except as the Z. form of 
\\h mi-a sw allow If wo read we can take it as the 

- l«etical perfect " (T. P- 1*5^) of ”■ “ 

alrcadv come ”, hms* being used as an mfixed auxiliary, lit. ‘ they 
have fijiLsh.sI to come ’■. The following verb U i«?tea, not dm ; it 
Ls the applied form of -reo “ be good for, be of use ” (Kt.). It ^ true 
that in all Knipfa examples this word is lised of thmgS'-neuo fitii 
Uttcimttvji, etc. I but there seems no rejuson to suppose that it cannot 
be user! of [leTBoiis. If wc adopt the readbg of B, wo might lake 
ttymi«efi/)o as a relative, finding, as Mr. Howe suggests. the predicate 
in the next staruia J or this stanaa may be coinplttc in itself. . . The 
Lamu dialect often uses the relative particle at the end, where 
wc should exi>cct a principal finite verb—niifuo I am coraing (1 who 
come).” But I cannot agree with Mr. Howe in taking the verb as 
.eka and renderbg who haw at oacc comprehended him " i unlcK, 
perhap. the writer meant rfewvt ” undensfaind ”, not efen be 

intelligible ”, but the word in the MS. is distinctly • 

42. (o) JS reads miirti for iimine’-surely a clerical error, as it 
iriakcji no sense. Ahmad gave it as iinw. [Xirfiap tJic obsolete numeral 
preserved in knmv, note on 2S (h)). {^yka-i-d/u : ■ i- I^mu form 
of the infixed rellexive pronoun ; Mb. and Z. -ji; 

(fr) now more commonly used in the applied form 

fd) fimiA*. applied bnu of biwiiiyi (nent. i».sa. of (maa) ” be 
sent ", or rather " be senrlable ”, and so ” be ser™ble to ”, “ serve 
Z.de icfeB to ka 2 i, pi- I-It. " to) all (of them) I will be of use 

to von . . j I 

43. («) etn, L. = Id't ; we might read dn, but it yields a less 

natural scmsc. 

[d] B has 00 A'wsifti »<i iiica, which Ahmad read as 1 

cannot find any express authority for itm ^ iUt (the Laiiiu dialect 
usas jejin), but it seems to me highly probable. I fail tn make any 
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sense of ,J's fto A‘Hi, - and to tike hfitra na ^ ku vitm “ to 

owe ” docs not seem to fit the context. 

,/«■ f"*’ “Slield tie pl.ce ol 1 n 

old So-obiU <)eo,o„,t»tivoo •• (T., p. J2,. cf. me„,i ,ra ShuJ^, 30 . 
I on<,mfe«,o(o»„; 58. 

etc. The prommeoee oI the .*p[,.to k So-ohili. ,vtcre„ i, 

.b»„t ta, «>n,. Ea„,„ 

be dec to Arabic iiifluencea, rt i. „„,i„abi, ,|,„t „.j,p „ 

cL M "*• "«'•■ Dt. J eehe,™b u«J to I. koown o( Blonteteiia 

poctielc *0 (otber la„^,j;e, „) „|| ^ ^ 

containing h appear to |>e of Arabic origin 

M B .coda „.mi ol erhich I eo„ ™ke ..othioB. -Vh^adi gave 

l,«r,e«, tb T " I k" 

tometimcs thoiigh not cooaiatootl.v, |p„„, bc|o„ri„ („ his 

ootive direct ol a. .hieh sebetitot™ rh lor crebr.! 1 , oici. L 

caw {aa Saclenx, p. [y}. c readA: Mta - noaaiblv' ia 

■16. (oj H and C nuuffiqf, 

(6) the If in varnliie La not tho obiert ni-nh,.. i. ^ ^ 

orthographical TeaaoDif. J^t-pronoim, but maerted for 

?i)' c “ '■* "■ “p"«- 

(ft) yii n^o^o i, the rending of 5: <J baa v.h:.K u 
to HTce ,i,K 1 kd. COP,.., .L 
(c) tra#(Aiapfl*,_see r p. 43 n o. « „ . 

into recognitipp, b„, ,,^1^7, ^ '",^ 

to pi f "Olio 

.bffieult, witb J i.StLl““ ’ " <«•)• 

«ei..= rrb.„ gpcsrpkg. pops 
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it hea the force of the French cAc. Now tfwif, giammaticdlY, could 
refer either to Hwfunja or to the subject of all the verbs in the staiuta 
—the Hons of Satan. The former is the sense in which 1 have taken 
it: the aons of Satan were made to pass to (the abodea of) all the 
herdsmen. It we give Mr. Howe’s meaning to pisha (causative of 
jnJta --not iu Kr., but see ill ), and if it were legitimate to use hc<t here 
in the sense of “ by ”, we should render ” they (the herdsmen) were 
put to the fire by all (the fiends) In either case, the passive would 
be more appropriate than the neuter |jassive; hut perhaps grammar 
has l>eeD aaerifieed to rhymes 

(d) cifiwoJm, Ijimu relative ; as also yoniCMibiioa in last line of next 
stanna. liJeo note on 31 (if). 



" remember ”. 

(e) Ncttdtt, Ifft pers. == menda, not imperative, as often heard, 
which seems to be elided from the reduplicatwl form enfudu. The 
requires “ i go 

(d) strictly speaking, is " by nieaiM of ”, and it might be 
possible to take it na “ give him information by means of ^¥hat has 
happened ", but the sense is more probably that indicated in the 
translation. 

51 . (a) C fnpo; B akamba. 

(6) explaitie<l by Ahmad as equivalent to 5Aflito)i(. Kijoitgo, 

only given in the dictionaries as hunchback , etc, I^. may mean 

here ** deformed " and so “ abhorrent", Kidhabu = from 

^^5^the transpositioii of vowels haa no significance. 

(e) C haUa kenda. 

(d) C JtHondaa, which must surely be ^vrong. Owiioo " lament", 
is not in Kr. or M., though the former gives omlie/m “ to mourn for" 
and omboka (which would be the applied form of owihew) ns derivftl 
forms of oni6a “ beg ", Hoth t»nboa and o«d« look like reversivw in 
-M (an alternative found in other languages, but not, seemingly, 
sniwiving in Swahili). It is true that it ia di&cult to make out a 
revcTsivc sense in this case ^ but where, as sometimes happens, the 
derived form has aijquired an i/idepeodent mcamng, the original force 
of the suffix is frequently lost, 
vet,, ti. PABT m. 
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53, (c) mipftrke ^ mimi peie tjangu. Pulita. according lo Kr. 
a Kigmiya word =»i*iVi. It \s igmmon in poetry; ef. Vteadi tea 
Mtram Kvpoua, 1 (e). 

(rf) sutipo: cl note on 45 (a) and T., p. Its, note, 

5J. (6) tt/idmmni, a chaiaeteriatic inatanco of the Bantu prefix 

added to an Arabic word^from ^ .-m-of coarae, being the bcota e 
sufiix. 


(c) C htabwln. 

{d} kilM uiidcratood before eliakutumia. 

(«) Itm still found, c.g. in Nyanja and (aa eau,. or tna) in 
X.d,i ; now replaced by One is temptod to think the latter 

he etetive orin of (sjbna (cf, from an^j), but Jfeinhnf 

does not think the two words are connected. 

(h) li jKihitajia (confirmed by Ahmad) ; either readin- would suit 
the context. Sw,A,d-o. not often u«id in an active sense/na here. 

ofi. (b) ,ja la here the Arabic vocative |iarticlc. 

!ji’ sentence docs not occur in the Koran. 

' w = often nwl like -tw-, wh^a no definite 
nnt^tjedent is exfitfigsed. 


5i. JW(_ it;;. 

from :iji J 4. 


(a) =E ki^o : 6ia(s on 


njali ( hoiiig treated 

PnuiWytllLi 


as 

might 

>8 a man ’ ” (H.), 

W jVrfi, Kr. ■■ ta, ». p„.h„|,|j. 

>r, b«t rt i. dilBcdl t» ,«,bli.k a , 1 . .b„,„ 

B«t A™Wc .-ord. 

some French words whirl, l ^ t ” ’ ” ^ 

(c) hUiti, Ij. for tijfMn i ® e ^ 

A. as a rule use# -tato for the adjective 

and aubstitiitca K/a»ia W *k» 

'' w(oto. ShughuU = j/* 
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usually ** business **, " oceiipation ” ; or athk would be 

generally heard in the sense which it beam here. 

(d) B hnkujfath, C ftoo neither of which can be readily 

accepted, 

59- (h) itcendeni ; properly the suJBx for the 2nd person plural 
inipeiative is soiiietinies suflixed to lat person plural of subjrmctive 
(used as iinjwrative), sec Steerej p. 3G0, 

60. :ilttbu, plural of fr/hriw “ or the firat syllable 
treated as 7th prefix. C reads trakatoka Mabu, loklng it as a 
plund i*f Class 10, 

(h) Nifoffo for 4, quite eomnion. but at Ijamn mast vowM- 

ateiu nouns oI Class 3 take t his form of plural (Stigand, p* "rO) and the 
concord of Class 10. B reads zHintt, both Here and in the next line. 

ffttrubu —lift mucli used, except in poetry, for vita (iito) 

or itojido ; but the verb haribu is very commonly used for “ destroy ", 
" spoil 

(c) ni/iiiUKe can hanlly be right, the sense re<piiring nyifso sao. 
B zilinn, C zenyc. 

This line is difficult- Tdo may be giweriieJ by ni« underatooil, 
but, if so, ira cannot he “ of", and should ho printefl continuously 
with the ne-xt wortl, treating ntd ffno as an accusative of respect: 
'‘their inteution (was to) exterminate (?) them.” Cltnmbua is (1) 
" clean " (na cotton by removing the seeds, etc., cloves by picking 
oH the ptalks), (2) “ clean up, pve a finish to,” (3) “ criticizo, emss- 
examine, expose the faults of.” None of these aeem to fit the context, 
but possibly a nicauing might be got out of (1) by concentrating on 
tho idea of removal, casting away, etc. H, suggests njoo as a con¬ 
traction of Hur tjtia ijtid thinks that (B reads 

" may be inteiisitive of ii/faiwo = to rend in pieces - Here C inserts 
the following stanza, which is munifartly cormpt 
iraitof'omfw! rrtrtto/u 
Ikaioka mihikHtit 
Kana iikiioio muiu 
N^ma kenda kuandm. 

Gl, (o) ushupafu (M,) ” obstinacy ; all three rhyme-words are 
found, both M-ith -/« and -tii; but 1 have certainly heard ivu rather 
than ifit, A'lrti is here rather = abl, of aooompanying eiraurostanoes 
than instrumental. 
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(A) /urUhi{ij)a, applied from/wra swell Them seems 

no reason for the applied form beyoml the requiremenia of the 
nor for the sabjimctive inserted between two fai- tenses, unless the 
action irt felt to be a little more closely dependent on wai^nd^ than is 
that of the following verb. C reads imfuri^iie —a double causative 
{or causative + inteaaitive) H the reading is Tight^ma4thafu (dialectieal 
form : 7 , has chaitu, cJia/a, sAani, and yha/u ; see M,). The Mb, form 
would be £ai 7 u^ but [ think is more conimonly used. 

(c) cArt rm : probably something like kmm kiiu should be aapplieil 
to account for thecAa, Bjivu (ot jifu), omitting cAa* may be another 
way of writing the same thing, though these MSS. do not usually 


represent ch by 

(d) li reads though this is not commonly userl with a negative^ 
as if ^ Aohisfi. presents s^ime difficulty. It is nTitten by 

MuhunmwJ 1 and might possibly come from ** bwuk", 


or from “ wash Imperfectly' 


and 60 mean ** fragment 
whence vestige ”, ** trace 

62. (d) tUta, doubly applied form of m = Utt (fsAa). The vL 
of C iimetmilia is ucimportant. when it means an animal 

and similar words like Mbmi, ng'oTiibe, etc., which nowadays are 
Iiau^ly put into the person-dasH. vary in this poem between that and 
their nn^nnal concord—that of 9 and 10.) 

€3. (b) imhidi shotdd rather have Ison rendered ** acknowledging 
flis unity , 

W tor oMi, vHth is found elsnivW (and bore in C). 

(J) tArhih to W undemtoiid before cSoi«(e..ie, 

61. (o) I'm, T,.-lio. ji-oiiJoito, perfert.in „ IT.. ». 166). 
He bee ceueed (them) to take ««., everetbiaB." Strictly eneakin; 
tbe eaorebyc .hould take tbe obj«t-p™,„un of the peemi or thing 
.* 01 , eatund to do the eel and on, that .hieh wmdd be anneopriate 
to the ^und-f^n ; but tbi, caunot alway, be pcereed in rott"-. 
and perbo)* WreJe is aimplj. „,aB lor oejno, 

CMl of it I ” 

“ «■' a™ Arebie for 

- m- 'b , ‘‘ “ “ '"'■•'"■a nndenttmri 

m... bnerncre) of „,tag .tin i, ,.. ^ ^r.. 
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** ¥.11+ to pat tuorselfl of food into r personas mouthi as a mark of 


affecriou or honour.” He ccumeeta it with "jwvii, ipasiwni 

duzit ”, The use of tuii in the next line pointa to some more general 
senao for rai than merely "food”. H, su^ggests “aatisfaetion”, 
It occur? oa Sk verb (probably in the eense given by Kr.) in r wftll 
known shairi :— 

Mke mmi mjienih^ kireli ntt uwonfp, 

Mpiffwii Ifuif^tdiwa ni kong^^ 

Dcut fftigezti kiwango dmi Uil'ulind<i. 

Another eei^ion of part of this is gi^n as a proverb {368a) by 

Taylor (p. 70). ... 

(c) Jhiii<a = AatfldivJ. Kuti, not in the dictionancs, but accoramg 

to .Uma<l an old word for ” food (Gan we connect wUh Syanja 
kuia “ be satisfied ”, " have enough (to eat) ”, like Swahili skUw 1) 
G6, (d) mbele usually followed by y<t, but aa (as though it were 
a pIuTflil unaii) is not iiiiconmjoii+ 

t ^ i 

GT. (5) a iradcTstooii before jmiiie- tcasiicasi from 


* 

” whifiper ”, ” suggest d. Konin, cxiv, 4, I ^ ^ 

"agaiTuit the mischief of the stealthily witUdrawbig whisperer” 

Kr-, who spells it ffliviassi, " opulent ” " rich.” 
{J} B reads yamha huvv, wliich is certainly preferable, as yofe is 
an impossible conwird. 

C8. (i) haktaa seems to be an lufiflitivc absolute. 

(rf) I doubt whether r^ca can he used thus, governing a direct 

object. V omita ««, , ,, t - + 

09. (o) .Vefeaini* looks like imperative plural preceded by the object 

of the Ist peisflu. “ expbiu to me ”; but this is hanlly compatible 
with the context. It seems rather to be a ease of -ni aiiflixeil as the 
object of the 2nd person plural (see Steere, p. 108; Stigond, pp. U, 
13.) But this usually requires the pronoun inserted as well—m-ip{a)- 
elewni (or m some dialects nt-Hi«?-eieaaui). 

70. (6) paa “ ascend ” *, Bynonvmous of pittda and kwt^, but not 

so often used in an every-day sense. 

(d) fungiditra may be the passive, either of/ujupio or its applied 
form/un^Jib. Here it is the latter ” he had opened for him ”, 
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p I . (6) C Imdn. V^ftta $lioulf! hnve buen written iint/ota ; it b 
au abstmet, with adverbial fiinct*, formed from nsutit “ ateai fdoiitt ”, 
“glide”,etc. ^ ® ’ 

(c)r (f?) As punetuatctl in the tcEt, the rendering would be ” Until, 
m front, finding woda, he uttered them Tbia, I think, is better 
than the^one adopted (which would require the comma after oHpatrO, 
as 1 doubt whether jM*j could be used intransitively in thb way. 

72 . {h) This nught mean “ ivord-s of merit", but it is difficult to 

fit that sense into the context. B reads W f/a AytAu, which 

must surely mean ** worrls about ” (not “ of") " Job " 

ffi) -feoiu = ^l. Only introduced for ll,e aake of the rhyme, 
and translated by whmjo in the next line. Hut Mr. Howo suggfttts 

c^uld be read equally well in some MSS., though the fort that 

Muhammad alway. writes p as ^ b a presumption against it. (In 

1-^ 

fevcf, he haa i^L in stanjcu 80^1 

73. {h) B Kim 

iHwtiCLal mnrirnf* ^ ^ ^ther cutiuus exaFnjjle (probablv nmlv a 

the noun 7= -hioamin n{ i * i. 

fatanjjaH 53 71^ « ft. 4.- - '■ '"'fl"”’"’'' OJ which <in^r»i;rt 

tawn^an jj, 7 J) is the causative, $ itself the nnT.T,«4i t ^ t 

rtativc of in the uir "-Tl j . ’' 

nr W Kiii- r I lU thi^ .sjeriK« hv Kf- 

.w» il i4Xt°", "■• bi- T^vio;, .ta 

rowet. of ■• leritotioo'’". "■ "" "Mount of nflojed 

nuJfnpt r*i"vcioo"‘’‘ “ '“-"b '■■■t F«l»bly 


(6) See note on (58 (d). Hijt 


pro|wrfy rf?/ffVi 


Suf-I''" “"«* »> »P"b,o of . 


7 C. (c) U 


h 8 . 


Jferhnps”. .Haritadi, evidently from 
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(d) shittiia, the wo«I given by M, na shtna, sttta^ 6itn<i, “ stertle, 
surprise, shock.” is 2 mi petsou singvikr, not in agreement with 
moijo. The line should have been translated : ” If thou gives* hk 

heart a shock/* ^ ^ 

77 ^ [ej) suffi^ced nn the principle of u-ni-kifathi-mif 

etc. (Steerc, p. 108), but I know no other example of this particular 
i-aae—evidently ordy introtliiccd for the sake nf the rhyme, lii the 
proHOun*sul!ix tf is indispensable; in the other two wardfi, being applterl 
forma of verbs, it would not ordinarily be written in Roman script, 
though necessary in Arabic. 

(if) Tile use of for ” sort ■, “ method ”, seems a little fnieed. 
78* (c) liati, a Wf>rd peculiar to the Ijamu dialect, for tUi, wfAi, 

“ earth ”, ** ground I have never been able to get any explanation 
of its ctynioiogj*, though it iiianifcstly contains the root (ft)^^. 

79. (ii) 1 hn^** taken t/iimit (I*, for jfmni) as the imperative of 
** to know ” rather than the locative of “ sun ”, (1) because there 
Ls no special mention of the heavenly bodies in the mhinffU to which 
Iblis ascends, and (2) becaitsc of the frequency of auch toga as siAin, 
pulika, etc., only meant to help out the verse. C reads k-Muka for 

, X It* 

(h) /iiai, not in ^f. Kr, gives /imm “ to go straight forwanl 
and firJi ‘‘to go on, not to stop”* Fdka (M.) has veiy much the 

!Uiinc iiieaningr 

(if) Ail i-sowtfli; -i- seemingly reHeidvc, “ were wont, to read to 
(or for) themselves.” Or, noting the wider use of hi- in L., simply 
** were reading ”. 

80 («} sAi^Aifl, apparently applied causative of sAtfoi, but there 

seems no rea.son why the latter should not be used* mhno plural of 

nJtiMno should iwiAoifflo or akome. The rending of A and B 
htmiMhh is in hatinony with the fimt, that of C htnuMiubia with the 
second. could be used in the singular At Lamu (for ukome). 

hut- the prefix a* ooiild not stand for the plural. 

81. (ft) <5te5Ei*, p* ilo, gives tftwf* " contradict ” (not in Kr, or Jl.). 
g± (rt) tfirawAwfCrtMifto, This is not in any of tlie dictionartes. 
It was cxiilaincd by Abmadi as a whirlwind or hurricane—usually 
kimbw>g<t- J hear from a later native infonnant that in ifttmi.i == 
htkitsifika: we might therefore render “he entered, raging 

migblaly”* .,i , i 

(6)^* umwHifM usually racana “ a reef ”, but might poasibly be ii*sed 
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for " a storm ", or mthw, perbaps, tbc farcakets oti the reef. Tbe 
text ol .'I liaa S * 1 ^, but Abmad rejid mitaijiici (J is Jiesxr 

written after imvocalnsod and in anv case tjia reading nwinfoi 
“ crocodile *' can Iiardly be accepted, 

W Ji reads Aiiya Ul-m " coming to break down ", 

(d) Note the ai)plicd fona of and object -im-. Tlie trans¬ 

lation ttbould have read " And the house fell clown upon them ”, 

83. {a} miea, as in CJ. net in Kt., M, ot Steeie. It 

might be {«) a wiusative of in-W; the revemive u^km for eJl-wa) 

break by bending” (Stecre). "break down, cause to give w-ay " 
(. I., cf. the cxampleij ,VteiPi / Bofiti ya dari imjfdtuhi) 

may point to the possible existence of a ground-form with sonic 
such wnse as cover”,-a* (A) * Kinyunie inversion of teezeia - 
pvhduka i *^the house waa oveitiimed on them.'* 

(6) m htia for m kakaza ; the very common c«jnat ruction of 
mbatitutmg «a with infinitive for the -ivi- ("narrative”) tense 

(n) ; ^ outes on 3 (d). m (d), etc.; « here merely 

euphonic, not object-pronoun. Oko«,, causative of oJt™. 

(cT) B omits Jtirer. 

84. ( 0 ) Aaaejxt .- seae, perf, of m “ finiah ” 

an " Tk *“ " “ ttrajiire 

»l>y it AouM not d,. ™«. - put 
«»«> in Enflid, popnW ^ ^ 

(i) C otoJn, probablj^itMt ( 0 , «w, _ 

86. (,) Wi, tam 'jT- bn c .-binh 

cannot be right, 

m ^ 

iahidda, from the eroiind-fprm of t)i(t - 
a noun. " trouble.^ difficullv " or aa an^' T ’'nT "^T™' 
k.m) " iwaiccly ", " with difficulty ”, etc. “ ^ 

87. (a) C iwndrifjn. » where have they «one ? r 

I dn no. bno, »b«b„ ^^ ^ ^ ^ «J 
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“ call ”, wtich it seems to Lave Lore, and which secniB more probable 

than either ” rebuke " or “ jest with \ ^ 

(b) thisha, here certainly rausativc of sftifei* Nowadays thhza 

would be used. 

B tfm (or ijuit I) tnutowea: probably a mere case of caxel^ 
pointing. C gatiffu tnazeicea. The untisual inversion of the possessive 

is merely for the sake of the verse, 

88. (f.) ffura, used in Sib. and L. for 55. hama. Tanta i» also u&^ 
at Mombasa, but I think less commonly. Cf. in Muliamtnad Kijuma’s 

u?a iUlwMffiii (stadza 114):— 

Halta keng^un 7ia toi iLven ths kite wd thfi vulture 

lFowem(«i j/ao mil_ Had migrated {from) their dweDing- 

pLacea. . , . 

(d) Upi, supply flcno. -pj either he “ which 1 " what 

word shall I Bclect,” or " where ? "), The invariable form iKijn 1 
a now generally us«l for the latter, but aometiniea we have tpipi ? = 

" where is he ? ” alotwjd == " where does he come from ? ” 

89. (b) Mfi'wii seems to be the aubject of hitongoa, the two together 

governed by tta. .,,-,11 

(d) KWjSe, perf. offii ; one would expect (or taikujij; ?). but 

probably it only stands for tto/s {= uximehifa), vietri gratia. J/oya 

L. moja. 

IK), {b) B akima “ standing ” for eiegenia == 

approacliiiig , .1 

(d) I was at first inclined to take this as a (partly 

reduplicated) form of iNffiiui = (o ^ 

likelv to he a partial reduplication of mitio. from rtwa “ He on tho 
breast” (Kr.) = noJtuaiwflnno (cl. note on 83 (b)). H., who thinks 

it must be a noun Cfr^Jrdinatc with niafwt, suggeats no tnamia ; " with 
tears and cries of ‘Mamee! uiamw ! ’ [ ==JnoM« w«l (the African's 
cry of distress)." But it is difficult to see how this would become 
nm»i^i«. Since the above was written I have been informcii by 
a native that mamia = mucus from the nose. It therefore 8e;mB 
impossible to tianslnte by anything mote dignified than ” with tCiri 

and snivelling ” I ^ , - , , , ,» 

91. (a) siaka : Kr. has “ ku piga iiafia ^ kit jaga kdeU 1 

(c) sitoma : L, negative future (see Stigand, p, 43 ; Sacleux, p. 201). 

(d) tu-i-Jhi, lit. "die to myself”; probably only utetri gralia for 
kufa. B has iBanti. probably a raiatakc, C kAert kaijia. 
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92. («.) m.wti (treated o( Clftss G), subject of 

(c) fall! ^ "particide signifiant; plilt a DJeu <jue” 
(Bt'lot). ^ 

W Mtra - :^VI, coMtenOy used « s»d,ili in npjnwitiini 

“‘'7” " " " ^ “'"!>» llio.Mndfci(iand tninsposes 

tho l.rt lines of tine and the ne«t ««nM; „ig|,t be enn- 

te«„l f„n. Wtnnpn,,,,, rtiet j diink Id 

coafltniction wttli mimi, 

m (it) « tMd» dun lot ni. „„die (petf. „ .nhj. i, niight be . 

npjihet In™ of n-hjel, 

r I>«rf Mil b*. imt it .Kn-ns it 

he ought to read] either tea fn^tu-Oithia^ or tt:a4u t.uhU. 

(d> On. „„n|,, e.p« nidttnn; but 

t^iay J^ee .*!,>«. ». fc. n»,t i„.pe,..„n|,y .. „ „ , 

i^h- ilperchnnce ). B I'fc™ ynnjn jad,. (, „.w p«.. 

94 . (i) ^hm_ j ^ ^^ 

‘3n,air\ thoiigh newer to the fo™ cooiparotive 


(e) jin from " happen C reads probably 

a mistoke. ' * 

».n.ion, toJrtiie. „i „a„ J,;,,™ ‘'il'"™™ “ 

(c) C top», „,a ondt. yt, fnllnni,. ,; ‘"I T 

^ should be 

_ I ^ 


Irom^LCi, whence the i.,„n, ^ 

ll» been .„„„, i.d, ,y,pi„,. „„ 

» ee.to.to tto, .,.ch .. 

from ^^ *■ wcddiog", 

.bet 'l 1 l*r£r J"*'” *> W‘ ". I fin. 

1 <lo tot W whet to n«krXJ“n)''“'‘ “ *”* ’ 
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(4) ju/uii'frcun^JU;', addom used except in poetry. 

(e) Tlie line ia written thus by Mnbanimad : ^ jH 

(j bs a common convention for nd in Swahili writing; wc might 


possibly rend irnifei. but I cannot make sense of this). Perhaps; 

(w)i«KKt diisisi, fromintniLler. intriguer", Ji has JjJ 

—but prohibly only by a slip, ns Abnied read owdatti. 

(d) H leaiio = icanao = iVitm umko. Fusa vras explaioed by 
Ahmad as “ to be buried in the earth not in Kr. or .\l., though 
both have /ushi. apparently a technical term in building. “ fill up 
foiuulations/' etc- The lorm in the text eceiua to be the derived 


Ode id -aa {originally -a/ft). 

97, («) kite “cry nf pain" Iblis seems to reproach Job 

for showing no signs of emotion. 

(c) life ufe (with aspirate t), explained by .^htnad as na tmjonzv 
*' with grief B has iiWfneJtifittJ icotenic (or MsateutO, but Ahmad read 
it as in A. IL {folbmng B.) suggests L. " exceedingly amall ” 
but gives no authority for this word, which I have never eoioe a™. 
This reading would make the sentence refer to the children, which is 

incompatible with the following line, 

{d} li has usosOT. blit I do not think the Laiuu (or any otherj 
dialect uses the pronoun «- {3rd person) with the relative, lor 

-/jw&j- see on 21 (d). 

08. B omits this statiia, 

(a) ^kmiehiktt from rendered by Steere “persuade , 


but "disorder", the original meaning of Sts the context 


better 


B9. (a) from . 

(A) ‘urtui apjjears to mean something like think , but I fad. so 


far, to connect it with either ^ , or J , 
(c) C i«fte B has m^AviAMum “ tb 


’ the adversary ", from 
If A is right, wiolnAuwiU might possibly come from jn?" 

"be spoilt". But Muhammad writes it in two words ^ 
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&9 it if were mato Aujbu, which it seems impossible to accept, evoi if 
we strein the construction by rendering “ it is be (who has) his eyes 
in here It seems more rcssonrtble to Ute it: " this is the Corrupt 
One, who is accursed ”, 

100. (6) ufMsi = Ahmad explained it os watu wangi. 

>■ 

(b) najiti, from be luiciean but probably taken from 

the 2nd form which is tranaitive. 

(d) »i6« L, = mhele, 

101, (o) -teem, old perf. of pna (T., p. ICg), 

{b) haini from jl, properly “distinguish", “make clear", 
“ demonstrate,” hut here apparently only *= “ address." 

(c) dalilnni= \^^ “atnpifait, intenlit " (Bdot), from 
C Afm'j prigbably “ tomipt 

(d) tfuu L. = juu. Usually followed by ys. 5 and C tend tyo. 

103. (a) hawatkani, flahtm^kani, or AaiiceseAsHi, is often 
beard m the sense of “ it is not possible ". The present use derives 
from iresn as a transitive verb, “ overcome ” (see Jt., 5 ,v. (3)). 

(d) hajalt, from ^ « have no power ”, Should, graimnatieelly, 

be h^ijaii or (taking it with kim^a) hakijoli. B zolejahli kumo^ 
which does not seem to make sense, C JbjWi sate pia, 

104. (a) kindfi = Irinso (M.) “ oppose ”, 

(6) This should be, in the text, nitigia " give me directions ” (more 
usually was ‘CrrDQ^tiifly for ^ 

(c) \\'e could read either lenda “ do ”, or lindh ” cut off ”, On 
^^deratlon I prefer the latter. Probably we should read ku^u^tinda 
(though there IS no indication of the infixed pronoun), but one would 
have expecterl ht-m-ii}ida. 

105. (a) (o)faaia tuUri should have been printed as two words. 

(b) Here, too. read Kiojia. Rithiri from 
rntransitive. 




usually 


106, (b) ma^li = or ((„„ j* 


seeifis to 
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be B secoiidBt^' object, ae it were, m “ acciwative of tespcct ” to 

okamibu. , «^ i x sp i * i 

(rf) fieems ^ thoiigb it were meant lor m haste ^ but u 

from ^ it niuat mean “ with a cry It can lianUy be from 


Ui unless by some strange iru^ynderetanding j but perhaps the line 
■ 

la corrupt, ^ , 

lOGa. This TCiae, inserted by B and C, is remarkable as oontaimng 

the obsolete verb wyo “ return ” (still used in Giryama. and cf. Zulu 
&«yo ); now disitsed in favour of Arabic rudi. Cf. the proverb .l/ireiMfrt 
Pat>>t av;fa : kiujfoch^ ni l^mrQ (T.. p- 87). Perhaps we should read 

m (h) Aurfcfl 5= kakUit. 

107. (o) /«ia ; see on 79 {b),JiiihaU, 33 (a). 

108. (o) Apparently an unusual use of sika. 

(h) “ opp^it* " 5 '’^ry common. 

(e) siyidlfiNt ■= “ worship” (from 4^) + Swahili toca- 

tlvc suffix. 

(d) vusifl, app. of vuia = “ blow ” (with the mouth); not in 
Kr, or M., but so read and explained by Ahmad. M however, in 
Ei^ith^sLhili Dictionaru, gives pew, jHifizio as equivalents for 
■■ blow ” in this sense. Kr. gives puiw moto as Kimriraa (ot /wjSa 
moto to blow the fire with the mouth M., SitnAdi-finjf/sA, does 
not give pwifl In this sense under piyi. but suggests that there is 
another jmsa = putiw. {This U not mentioned under the latter 
entry, bat is used by Zaiusibar people in the above aense.) 

109, (o) "ZC- in agreement with p(»i5*, pluml, which is the subject 

of stAowprto in nest line. 

(c) »»pi L- wntl = mshakt d. Giryama wmi’ic*. Nyanja mubvi. 
(Kr. epella it mjf.) 

(d) For siA’ia, used in this way, cf. yua»i, 3<i {a) and <9 (a), jJuhAa 
33 (e), etc. 

110. (6) I'roperlv wttilfni, but so written hem j would not 

be admissible, so the only alternative is '' Hicb, in fact, we aud 


m some cases. 
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(c) Ji reads uisd mlanU which is quite qs good, il not preferable ; 
Bee M., B.v. in-iala; C sitiinsAuiia tiisafani. 

(d) JJ ahiiHsfivh‘ 1 ," it is he (who) came down ii{x>n him *' (i.c, IbHs), 
pie text seems to retjuiie “ this is it (which)" . _ i- being the 
iudcfinite subject {sec p. 105, (6)). 

HI. (rt) TatKtfiyiia here luight mean merelj' "tihca” or it 

may mean “coagulated'’, or the like, the constituent parti being 
scattered “ 

(t) “ It trickled down profusely ” (H,). 

(c) B Zitfa zikantfumuia {oiZii/axe Icamfutnuta as suegestcd bv JI) 

■■ (h.) InnU xJajed ' ^ 

;ij, _ t,pnsc. ui,l H,. 1™,, V, .. p, f,, ^ ,. 

Th« line n p™, in ^ oiighH. ,l« 

TJt-^ r*".' '*“* ‘f "Kl-'. ™- 

M -.fen» Wlonn ,i„t. „„ 

U. 0*,™* •■ - lli. . . . _ _ 

be his blood-vesfiels ^ ” {]f 

ni ™tter than A»«: 

^mrthnig about to be mentioned), (2) oji account ol the rhtmie 
which IS undoubtedly o in (h) qnd {<.) r«>me, 

(6) ,«..pcrl.n( jn„. So, tli. eweri „( ^ 

(cl J/OIWWCC. hcm^'inoms." lo,*,. r 

lutoka matKi “ shed tears ^ 

to szr;c“; ‘■"it rzr 

pninninticdcM; '■>■11«. »|«icnl«rt “'If* 

(perhajis something like tunma or io j « ' ^ <ii»n.v as 

augmenfntive of mem,, mkinn tic I„i“ rtni la tbo 

n. ninfcing ih« noenn ..o„i^ (PP. 01-5), 

“■ “P"«», JMlm; upHaa 

Pn«iNv n. 

i« nm “Ac xnt,, xhiA 
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comes, preparing the months of the rains ” ; but this does not seem 

8atts[ttctory. ietwia H, more correctly (Kr,), from 

"be dirty”, "suppurating matter” Of. Ul^i w* Sku/»ka, 
ftansyi 32 (R’jtliier, p- 5), 

tamu 
jwi (fattiM* 


(c) «i«i tjti mHtjao “ tire flmvmg tide", :i[b. wiayi ^ [ii tins 
form of exprt^ion is userl ? 1 have only lienrd )»«yi i/anie/fM-pcrhaps 
tfitktjm). The Uiuii hm “ ebb-tide ” h twat t/n nifimn (lib. imji ifi 
kupica.) 

(d) u Mttiigi iieri i/m nfo. but Ahmsd read wwtbji tnwo yaya rw«. 
In the fornier Acri imiat be taken as = " more than " ; in the te:rt it 
Bcems as though we must give it the sense of imfo/if. Maklttgti, see 
the various senses of kmg^i in 11. It means the gutter on the edge of 
n roof (also mfeteji), as well as the more primitive arrangement of 
a t>abii-ffond tied to the stem of a tree so as to lead the water into a 

pot placed below. , - t> l tioij 

111 {«) usually heard in Swahili as Itarnfit. Both llbb. 

give the word the correct Arabic form. IhkHa, used adverbially. 

(h) ««n», cf. on 77 (d)- ^ iUnokmuka. Relative with -iti’ tense, 


not noticed in Stigand. 

(c) ofiJtnacpMin. h, “ Distant Past; Stigand, p. 41. 

but this seems to include the idea of “ if ' or 
which Stigaml dues not attribute to tliw tensw. 

(d) khalmt 


C reads 
" when ”, 


115. in) B iVai/e /Wf isi ” sorcerer ” sec Kr. s.v. mmn^ 

(3). probably (Kr., p. ^S). ^hich, by 

cxtemdoii, might mean “loiter”. But thmiga is a Sm not a Lamu 


'*"”1^} li A 0 ikomehila>tga^ ku^t-tu^ : -i- here must be the reflexive 

pronoun, but the use seems a little fore^. „ , ^ „ 

(c) zinga. used at lib. in the sense of strell about , though Kr. 

seems to confine it to ft special derived sense. . „ 

(rf) (lo Jifiiut is a recognixed expression for ■ sowing discord , 
“ slandering”, etc. 1 do not sec what special force the applied form 
has here ; perhaps it is only melri graiia. 
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116. (it) apparently only m&d m a convenient 

synonym lor etc. 


(fr) jutamu, from “ cut off ” ? Xot in Kr. or M. 


H. 


ii ^ 

Y^' seldom met with except in 


suggests “deserv'd ”, from (jU, Kr. th, qy. but this 

does not account for the final -tm. 

( 0 ) n rends mtoiori {?), of whiih £ can make nothing, Ahiad 
read Mokozeni, which might be read as a question, <* Do ye provoke 
me, ye people T* (cf, Kr., s.v. to^a*o~not (fljbwi “ boil which he 
spells tokofm). But this does not seem satisfactory, an.! it h more 
likely that I heard him wrongly, and that ho really said iltokoiem an 
in A : “ taunt ” ('* persecute ”, and so perhaps ” banisli ") him H 
suggests “carry him away”, but this would rather mean 

** cause him to carry /{(tumu 
poetry. 

(<6 II mui lulul^m, but Abnurf jav. IMUi ha«^. .hicb’ 
*™ia mute h.. .p^b a.d uilb tba ,j„, j, ,, 

™nrtn.. lb, b„. „ .1 rtuud. iu A. Tia t» c.mpl«c 

lb, «.«, „ ,a Wlatiou. w Wi “ pu, b™ 

into d„e„ .ugbt b, aduiuaibl, ta^ud at p,p, 

» .u. p^l d„j„ luta b,m •’, a. ti, brt it rt,e 

»«», «,\^ « ay. t« „„d.«t„d .ucl p.„pl,«, „b.„-,bi 

b m . au t,,, n. 

US , C lopo** tiifoimiw (jtiritfi-acMvi ?). 

117. (h) ^ d/rn'm, L 

j'Htif r .r ^ ^ ^ 

iuttlL':’ ';»*» I**”* 

iih '‘IrC “fere ioTu o' 

(d) .,/ud*™, „id».l^ 

iu Kr. ..d M.). .Aualruadj. a.. 

tloa of Arabic words miiat aot be pressed. 

are of trifling impor^CT"^"^' ^ 
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(c) Fitmthima = Ephtaini. 

(,/) {«>id m li, seo on 79 (a), 109 (rfj) may he either 

impcnitivc with objwt pronoun Iflt j}ersoii or Ist pei^oti aingular of 
a tease no longer used in spoken Swahili (except, apparently. La the 
Gunya dialect), but fonnd in some other languages—the Presenl 
Indefini of Sacleux (p. 192). Of. in a wclhknown popular anng, Botio 
ikatika fowhtt “ my life is cut (olT) with distress whereas, in ordinary 
speech, we should have ynhihka, I'naAir/ilsBi or anekatika. 

121* (h) M-mw-ufBfric; this should have been translated in the text, 

" had created for her (a form) like to . . * 

(c) bibi " grandfather " is a peculiarity of the Lamn and other 
iiorthcni dialects, not noticed by Stigand, though he gives the word 
lor ■■ grandmother ”, Ji«w (p. 52-the L. and Mb* words accidentally 

tTftHJ^po34Hl). 

(i?) Jakimia—n tag Ilka tmmmhte in Hae (fl)l 

.rVliuiad read this lino ns I'iwu/u pNwristf'r, which is also in C, 

122* (o) nisawa, a verbal noun funned from the passive of sna 
(now sfliliM). .1 renila wi, B ni. C has WBicasrt, probably only a 
slip. ll’cnMi might be either ” good (people)” for tca-ertio I, or 
“ gouduess ” for u-ewta 14* 

(h) 1 do not know that there is any satisfactory authority for taking 
(/ifiKi as “ grief At Mombasa it means *' cheek ” (neither kr., who 
spells it nor M* is quite dear on this point); aAiIm M ia a 

gesture of grief or despiir. ft seems more likely that the word here us 

Arabic V . and that we should render” the whole (matter) became 

clear to her Tlie only pistifiention for the rendering in the tost is 
that eirtt, in the sense of ” fi<Mt ”, etc., might possibly mean “ over¬ 
spread ”, but thb seems somewhat strained. 

(e) This can only mean “that tlicy were dnving away (lit. 

‘ pushing ') her husband "—this being the matter which became dear 

^ ber. t V j I 

(d) wao, an old word (not in Kr.) now usually ugm ; cf. >y. dtvabt, 

Gamliv Iwah. 

123* (6) jioiwiii evitientlir means the pronoun in 

agreeing with it+ 

(c) € u-akihlm- 

125. (o) akaieata, to written in both MSS. and pronounced by 
Ahmad; the w is merely euphonic* fflosindiji, plural of uamdiri 

(as read bv Ahmad), L, = utinyiii. The plural in occasionally 

" as 

vni,. n. PAftt in* 
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found with noims in u* sIidw!! that tbeae originally belonged to the 
fru- class (14) and not to the la- ciaaa (11); tbeae two, by attrition of 
the prefix have become one in Swahili. 

(c) Mu&U 2 i = , never used for in oidinary speech. 

(d) Ti)aa ; see on ratutea 2 (d). 

126. (a) Xrasfri " provoke ", from ^ " constrain, compel ”, 

here for Wrrta. which in Swahili always means ” become 
angry 

12 (, (a) Tuoui must always take the object of the person ; hence 
this cannot mean “ send ydur work (to) me ”. Kfizi not often iise.1 
ill plqr^l. 

(6) 2 jTo for zUho ; in fact, C Los jiffaj w/umbam. Majiimba may 
be augmentative, " inanflioiis," but quite as likely collective. It is 
often used when speaking of nil the houses in a town. 

(e) This should have been printed in two words; ni kutweiM ; 
tuvtra passive (as petra from pa) of twa (fim) “ grind ’’ {see Kr. tm, 
p. 380, and M, eftwa), for which suga is commonly Loartl. 

(d) Airarwl read latum ; B has (m]ta^im-tiKa " I will grind fur 
you”. “ 

128. (a) tatufiO, applied form of hitm (see Kr,). 

(h) Cf. Ultiidi Kfl .!/,«,na Kupatut, st. 33. 38. f<,r plaiting 

(c) «IH- for IH-, 2nd pemon plural, common in poctrv and still used 

m j«mc dudeets e.e Ku^gao (Stigand. p. 22). as ih Gir;amn, Poknmo, 
Kikuyu, etc. .41so m (rfj, 120 (a), etc. ... 

(d) u-K-sn/mu* agreeing with 3. 

129 W B nBita this A-.W«,nothiKr.,th«ushh<,Eive 5 

w”*' •» » 

(&) nitfopotma^ K. ^ nijapo-. 

(c) taiida, Kr. *' g«t down fruit from a tre« » M \r. . 

but 1 have often heard itused of piekinc un sooieri ' r * 

(d) tiai: see on 78 fet ■ L .-t ? ^ fmm the ground. 

UO. (n) Anmmm {^,..na) could be taken either as locative J8 
there is not m (this nUcel ” ot '>„a vocative, jo, 

<*. .,.u 
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it might be {na-jH-tunJo. -ti- agreeing '.vith isipande, which is certainly 

the subject of kichnng^uia^ ^ ' l 

(c) kiiakala paka, for {a)kikikulaj h a diffieiitty+ One i^igbt 
suppose tJiat the sylUblca (ati^ had been accidentaUy tmnBposed in A, 
but Ahmad gave the line exactly as it stands Iicrfl (I think, probably, 
from memory), though it reads in B kUu hiht (- kicfio) f»kula ptka. 

This. MSS. is somewhat confusing, kitu hiko being written 

((f) katiiou^faa, future negative {ef. 3Q (c), etc.); still with fripnnefc 
aa subject 

lit- («) iwfip secou 

id) Somethmg likft an accusative iiifimtive coo^lructipo, gjovemed 
by aomo equivalent of “ through ” ty means of," or the like. 

132. (ii) Ahmad Raid AVndo toAMdtimu, which seems equally 

correct, lladamu - *4^ Kutica for mcJiflJwi in(KO “ all day ”, 
Jit. day (till) sunset 

(6) l-usi, not in Kr. or M. in this sense ; explain^ by Ahmad os 
“ handful". ilfafira = “ flKnwia “ heads of millet '* (Alimad). 

(c) iyoni, L. ^ For feiJtiltfa B has governed by j«<i 

(understood), 

133. (d) zuiigua, tlie transitive form of zungvia which is much more 
frequently heard. What Is meant is explained in the next stanxa. 

134. (h) Mikmeza (Stigand, p. 42), 

(h) B kuliila kuigetiia, which seems more satisfactory. 

{d) skati. BO written in JISS., also r/wrlt, skurii, ihuntti. from 

138. (o) iUfl&onihtre, used at Ijimu for insects in general, but 
especially worms, to be supplied before si-ya-pohse and the two 
verljs* 

(6) to«doa, " pick up ” (Kr-)- B ijatundc, wjar^. 

(c) eJimufia ^ heamba (aa in JJ) ( old perf. of soro, 

causative of sfl(f)o, now ebiefly used in the applied form snlm. ^ If wc 
take seze as perf. of «i(i)a {ns of imh ; but T.. p. 166, gives 
Sfia, aee), the pronoun supplied should be f-, agreeing with nsiti. and 
it is this reading which has been followed in the translation. The other 
would be “ If you have caused to remain on for them ”, but 1 doubt 
whether this could stand, as it would require the applied i^rf. 
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(J) kuondoka should be tN-tfa-&nd<ffea “ take (it) awiiv from tliem ", 
but the Ecansion doen not admit of the extra syllable, 

137. (a) The worrl Mnffttana has u curious history, lii the form 
inubijiyfTflNa it seems to have been originally applied by the tribes 
of the interior to the coast-mcri ivheu they first came in contact with 
them. .UidMiiju is known to luo-st of these tribes with the meaning 
either of sky ' nr " (lod ” fit Ls difficult to separate the two notious), 
and the temjinotiou -ana seems to be the diminutive suliix of Zulu and 
other South African languages (possibly = the root found in ki^jam t 
KiHaina looks like an isolated case of this diminutive in Swahili). 
The more civUized people apjjeared to the simple iaishenzi as “ little 
gods " (cf. the Zulu trm-biNjK =. ^hite man). IJeiice it is easy to 
deduce the various meanings to be found in the dictionaries. MnffU'atu, 
is perhaps oftencst contrastai with niOmica, 

fh) " (At) Iicr being told " = AMAwiiiira Jb?ajte. 

138. (o) b the reading of li, A has h™icefai--probabIy 

only a slip of the pen. Tlie pronoun agreeing with mabombite varies 
between ya and im. The poet seems to have amplified the details 

1 '1^^' r " ^^'^'^''-s^Tvants " (Kr.), but Alimad said 

Jt m^nt Rehcnm s sisters, who, however, are not otherwise mentioned. 

l a ku-m-lunda: yn cannot be referred to anvthing in this or the 
previo^ st^za ll ir a different verb from 

tan^ pick up ) would be the right concord, but would require a 
finite verb after rt, wbch docs not appear. I cannot help thinking 
tbe whole stanza is more or less corrupt. 

11^0. (A) B twalopoica, 

(c) B 1 agreeing uith moyo, instead of redexive. 

id) hafaa ^ hu a/,m; afua, v. "deliver" (Kr.). B reads Wm 
as though a verb had to be supplied before it, J ’ 

141. (o) Pete — mmepata; ^tiVi (see on 58 fc)) 

W=z.™e» (MO.M.): plural 

of louio (», hr.). JTrt- (»oo „„ 05 fc) ^ f'"™' 

W A rolotiv, r.,™. ^ 

lJ,fM,„i„ul 34 ^ 

112. W B J„„u «o (tUough Abu.,,1 „.a ,t, ^ 
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the text). The eense, in any case, ia much the aame. //«- ifl, I think, 
not common with the Iflt person, in Mh. of Z., but there seems to be 
greater latitude in this respect at Jjiinu. ThcirttbH stands, not (as 

erroneously assumed in the translation, p. 110), for “ strike 


but for " cling to " ; and the meaning seeiua to be " I feel 

n dinging to my tliioat l.e. bis food, as be expreasM it in the next 
stanza, “ will imt go down,” bt. “ is not swallowable 

143 . {b) w rdeiring to wrinfc. ecetiis to be 

lit. “n scraping ”, fmm (jU "shave”; the bread scrapes and 


hurts the throat as it is swallowed. 

(c) Uica, L. = «ife of other dialects. B and C have iub ratAi, 
probably in’ agreement with fathi (better transliterated mrtti, from 


" He thou satisfied.” or Let there be satisfaction " (I have 

never come across the latter expression). L'lre radh U the common 
form of exoose or npologv^ 

id) ll si^ambe " do not say ” ^ and3a almost dbiised m tb^ seaae, 
though the applied fottu (oufrm is so common. C hoa tithfini, which 
might be either 1st pemon, " I think,” or stand for do 

not think It scenifl moat reasonable to take kuchtihtcn as infinitive 
native (see M., s.v. chukin) " that it is being bated”, i.e. that [it is 
because) I hate you. Ni-ku4itH<t<t "1 am hated by yon is not a 
Tiosslhle construction, and docs not fit the generfd sense; niku^kta 
" 1 hate you ” might be an instance of the now disuswl indefinite 
present (see nn 120 (J)). Hnt the -an of the passive .s dmtmet y 
written both bv A and ti (the latter, however, for no discoverable 


reasonj adds a hant^j writing t 


whiclij If meant to road 


HfAMOiAipraa, would spoil both rhyme and scansion. But Ahmad 

took no notice of this orthography). -li 

114 (6) tvtia ^ Z. cAuaJ, .M ” trickle, glide, run down. Possibly 

connected witli {u»acA«0. despite the difference of ™wel 

(c) h^m, L. - /-«ja ; L. " The 

meaning of tbi.s and the next Une is, perhaps. "The unpleasantness 
you complain of really arises from your refusing food, but now 1 am 
going to give you something you will like. 
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145. («) jni6 == ttiVw/Mfti. (Fa marrele mkate, inversion for tbe 
sake of the rhyme, Maiedc = a stimll kind of millet, Penkilhria 
spjflifti, according to Sacleux, It Hoes not seem to be identical witli 
icimhi, i^cifAine coracana. 

(fi) hiiala, original form of X-or^ia. 

(c) aid, L. imperative of iida (Sadeux. p. 20S), B seema to read 
(but the MS. is by no means dear) ih, bwana, nf iHionf. 

(d) iimm “ feel pain ", unnia “ cause to fed pain " { i- reflexive 
pronoun); the former does not seem quite logical as the applied 
form of "hurt" (Ut. " bitK,"}, but is used in this sense (see 

Medan, s.v. Ndaa =. 2. .ihmad substituted for the last 

lino Tumhimidi Jatia, whicli k abo in C. 

14C. [c) huhubu: I have not come across this word elsewhere, 

but it is probably from “ cut (in pieces) " and may be connected 
wkhjjoin "a little” "a small piece" (cf. //«f« Anfio Anjnen 

147. (o) B and C sapo. Ete, L, = 

.orf A™««. i" '«llr to »mo 

marrow out of bone* by sucking". j i>a m uran toe 

’’’“I"' »».»«)« (ct. M. nuui,,o) .1., „t„to „t 
sugar-cane, uhich natives are much in the habit of chewine The 
fibrous mmB» which is quite uneatable, is thtowii away after^alJ^e 

ciirrjf"' ■• •-— 1 -..... 

HD. (0) «-»<?«*<» "which she entered"; 0.= 

(c) owiiia = Aimiiifw, here a ooniuactioh " ♦!.»* » / -* 1 . 
like “k»o,” uodertttod belor. il). A ^ (wk'oioWii"* 
P^oedkj Ike, 0,, n«m 

away; " that is to say " = « for » drivm^ Rdiema 

j , •'"* «■ toy bo 

{&) uwdtrosiyc, either subiunctive nf #. ■ / ’ 

“ you who have taken him 

itoems to be a causative (though 
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liere Bccmlngly without cuiiaatU'e force) of tma. M. says the causatn-e 
of laait is not in use, but Kr. gives iimjfiwi. Ghdamii,cl IIG (a)* 

(ti) ; probably only poetical for mhd>e (winch w. m fa^. 

the reading of i?). Kr. does not give a form fcrfiao. Translate do 

you two live together 

151. (a) Bitumitie = u^ei-tu-nsHie. 

(li) marufuhi " prohibited” i but it ts dUEcult to see how this 
can be got out of any sense of given in the dictionaries, 

152. («} siuwsf — sirnaiKi “grief”. 

(b) kiizi, not in Kr, or M. B »ads ^, ffhasizi, which I cannot 
identify. 

fdl unto t for this form of verbal noun see Steere, p. 231, 1, 
(tho..jh it i, not, 0 . Itm .tatoa. limiKid to noon, of ploce); 

Kr.. p. xjrii, , ,, . . 

153. (d) A hybrid form. B has the genuine old perfect 

(Saclcux calls this tense an aorist, and its nae, in many cases^ here 
wr>ald justify the tem.) 

154. (a) S kw^ thikiri, taking w a noun, whereas A retains 

it aa a verb. _ w • ^ 

(b) kise«iba, L.=Hc.aba; see Stigand, p, 36. tnshajan ^ 

“ figured work ”, e.g- shl^ brocade. 

(d) Awraijiu = in poetry (but not otherwise) for 

ttoranaraie; sometimes Aurama, as in 156; cf. 163, 166,167, 17 j, etc. 

ralAiVi, applied lonn of rathi. , 

IM. (1) W.O miglit otond oitkoi for »«d.r» or..^-.l»o, th, 

lotto, uomo ipoppliooU. boro. C ho. nflioo - «.-.r«»-o'»"l«‘ 

" indolinito " ten.. —mo on iSfl (d]- , . .. ,i„ 

157. (b) B i Torsion of this lino. ir.«e.i|ol.Jv.. >s eorfonUy oormpt. 

Alimnd. .«nn«. tpoooiblp oMim. Stoor. p. 248, po .b».^ 

0 oortnin oou.,0 of modioino " Hos yonr hliobnnJ b.M ttoot.d tM 
illness ? ” i.e. " b he ill 1 ” But tbb doea not seem to fit the context 

aa well aa rending^ ., ^ 

(c) kipambo "adornment”, from but evidently meaning 

" beauty”, AUifokupa should be aiicAofaipa. C has fllifo^po: C 
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1S8. (a) -kighnyari, from j\i 5, “ be cbang«d, be emacLated." 

(i^) A-auiw, SM oa 28 (t), and c|. Sacleux, pp. 68, &4, and Jf. a.v, 
1 entirely failed to recogiujse you 

fjif' tJiirious here i one i^ould eitpoct Mmi. 

Zr"Tu ■ "‘"‘1 'Vbmad 

’ which ,e more l.fcely to be correct - - ivhat baa bappencd 
(6) i’AiJif'JJJ. liifii) from jli “be trcacherouii to ", “ betray 

ft) simazi, see above, 152 . 

(rf) L. plural of irticvijla 3 H i ■ ■ ■ .> 

pasMd over him " ^ zimcmpitm “have 

161, (a) flthtffl =mtca : Sadeujt no 7H ifwi a,.- j 

pp. H 'f- t.. 

cun scftTcely be adopted ^ ^’^Sg^ftion an to etymology 

(i) hajpmjati L, « J,,jjf “ “ tliyme. 

tbanje tecminal a to i. bm (J, J_„ l *"“* <!<>“ ”»' 

not JM “ (11", „”)’ '■' “ '•“•t™ Itoto j.i; •■ pa„t ■'. 

162. w 


(e) fione aiigbt be either for fubi'oHio 
my heart not bad leisure " • „ tJJi! ‘ with mo,jo, " let 

on napoa, " A« to ay bo.^ 1 L. " *“ »0™ltiv6 

o-Uimaa did. 4ioni " I do not 6nd , , » ' ‘ ' 

(d) A’afoifl Mtjmiia aeems to hi ‘ 

153. (a) Skki. see on 51 (i). ^ ntiiri gratia. 

** ■crEfl.tiir.0 

a STOonym for Adamu ■ ^ th' ^" " tmed as 

Better " It k tnjo_ ^ perftt" ^If 
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164* Mr. Howe'» rendering is to be preferrwJ: 

“ The child of Adam, it is true, 

Though he be praiKcd for u-isdoin 
fs far from being perfect, 

That every matter iihoiiM lie clear to him*” 

(c) Read hatutakamtiU from D "be perfect, complete 

1 am inclined to think that I wna wrong in rending mbali ; and that 

■ 

the wokI is fwfi J* , a strongly adversative particle, not very often 

used in Swahili. Ahmad read instead of it taw we. 

165, {a) The literal translation “ you arc the limit *’ sw^nid, strange 
to nay, to convey the most probable sense of this line. 

(h) if, gives KicJtetftf (for icffctow). Anwimre = kama nictcC. 

(c) C has the contraction I^tihuxuet ; oa is Kulu iofroifl and Nyaiija 
fooid (fottohi). Gir>'amfl U<i " marry ", with broad (open) o (evidently 
due to contraction), must be distinguished from tola “ look ” (whence 
kihh, Swahili itioo “ minor ”) with narrow o. Cf. T., p. 44, note. 

lOG. The whole of this stanza .should be taken as complement to 
lit ai&ri, with construction analogous to accusative infinitive. 

(fi) lo&rissntait from 5 " smile - 

(d) li oniita ni. If wc retain it we must take it os starting a freah 

which ctintiimei with 

1G(, {«) " good " : seldom used, even in poetry. 

* ~ 

(ii) serve ^ » 

(c) H reads mow: = iwitwfc, a consecutive subjunctive, or rather 
the negative equivalent to the “ narrative ” tense. 

168. (c) hipvtka may staiwl cither for o-ki-epuka, in which cow the 
subject is Iblis, in apposition with -ffl-, “ she did not wait for him to 
ilepart (hut) . . ." 1 or a-ka-epuhh co nnUuate with (ojiu-ondoA-w, 
etc.. “ she did not wait for him (but) departed, went away, and pursued 
her way.” 

(ef) 6'Xni/idio. 

169. («) mVjiHciiie, old perf. of siwiflwm, “ since I have been standing 
here." 

(h) C has kuktingojeia “ making you wait", which scarcely seema 
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right, Ilukungojaire "M have beeti waiting for you ” ; iu- ten^e^ 
impljHng an indefijiite time; -ifw, rwJandant objective pro&oun* wa 

ia (Steere^ p. 108). C^^fFiae ** while joa were Bpeakiog 

not ** till you should speak 

i70. («) MtwoaK, ppobablj' tom “ lineage ”, and so 

both in A and B. 11. fltiggasta “ Roliema being angered *', 
lefemng to Kr. tmtA>a. “pride, annoyance”, but this U from 


(6) yAodAobu (ffhatMu), from 7 Ul “ ij,g angiy 

I7L (a) Aniabie (i-wem&fe) jj 

tU right reading, km mbee “ by the fmnt (door) **. 

is piobably to be taken as object to Milishiyc, the 

in the Utter being either the archaic fii«t-cl«iB pronoun, or the object 

^ing vrjth uso, a- ^mg onderetoocl before it. If vto is the snt^ect, 

or otw7 “'^T *? of badilitha, but of badidka 

or of ooddi unetl intransitive] v. 

*?' a<»ll.v r«lricKd t, the eeu. of " »U 

- ( ) jnifjim, piohabljr mtMieitive f,„, 

00 x«uo„ tor 0 eoueotiv, ,Kr. 

(0 «Jih^. redprocl ft„„ Ambie'jiJ, .lb* 

"“f ".T’. '<«'«■" “ orteogo MO. 

173. (.) A,.„4» j 

accustomed to go ” (If \ jL^f « » « 

45- 11W- always», -constantly” I took 

W 7 ittoatitn«pk!d uEpvTke^^^^^^ ^ 

now no doubt that this wasTi^ke. ‘ ^ 

(6) It u better to follow H Cm + i ^ f 

“ •» “P >■7 (Mug) the .ork of 0 ; 

in taking down kim saidi from Ahmee^- T ^ ^ ^ 

ll^aves no apace between the woHs) the 

jj he iticaiung muat be its given 

in the text (p. 112 ), or. more litemllv “ whgl.^ T f. 

/*. I .lu w-rnnj. When I was a servant -sU- 

(to) the master,” hut I doubt *l T*" 

rendering. construction admits of this 
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{e) B tfc» tcantezeflintdi; a cl«8r case of the “ poctie pctfect ”, 

’ (S) vtatanoo (dist* nwtattgn niouraing $1. “ idle ^Ik, g«wip ”, 
Init ap[«ircntiy cquivnlent to Hiiiiwiwue. »nd Kr. has, on the authonty 
of Rebmann, . 

174. (c) /fiyrtjwJtnilMow*: the second ht probably a clerical error 

in A -, jB has Jiiyojfwhvowa = ” even if wo see you. 

173. («) C has - . 

{b) malmfftt. L and xMb- -= vta<Jtungu. Xouna m u* which 

originally had the prefix i«f- (e-g. abstracts, sack as u-ntu, «-lwi/rt; 
nouns of material, like tm^n, wdof^o, and a few others, such as !(/«), 
if susceptible of a plural at all, take that in lua 

(c) ntiwie, see on 133 (a), -^fsi, from rebel 


(i) .1 dW-ctlr l.» !>«> s:;^ (»''“«<> ol is th. nK». 

probable reading, and U sii[»i»rted by Ahnuid. 

IIB. (b) J cannot find the idiom y<u«> fci^i noticed anywheie. but 

it seems L mean ” which have no object ”, 

purpose Cf. si/ui Jtazi (heard at JomTu) I do not know 

wbat^ the use of it ”, and a somewhat similar use of tidia 

in nUIKClIO MCWye «/W* (M-)- , v,* r ^^onSnn 

(J) B W.. Th« to l« ‘ “'"T* 

brtwtm enJa .nd 

ktw UriM U.C «.» «) “going <»*■'. go™g j«tc.. 

«nt,v.,rd.r); ond».a«*«»r™,.,.l. . . . te»o 

ia Uaud). ^ 

178. (0) nppro.^ 

,«».>■ Si. »«.» to di.rcg«ri th. di.to..t»n b«,«. 
“.pproach” .nd ^soto. “bo in 

^Z. « tb. .ppli«l form of tho Inttoi. .b.d>, .ccorfmg to tolc, 

“■“(oT-i (o.. .n,, .b. oid wori tor “b-,». mmiom m^,.. 
Tk. roo, M i, found in Zulu, 8uW, Ouoo™. »nd ™ny ol^ 
Ung„..«. S« T., p. 29, not. I, nnd of. Ik. pmoorto No. 368, 


migkt ke oilier («) hantbiasa nitibio (or nu«iK<i,ucoortmg 
to Ahmiul) _ “ I boor «btt k. »jn (»id) to jrou," or («i)fnru,»imjo 
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IK isiA (fls to) ^'h>Et 1 2iay to 3 'gij , do you hc-£ir tuo '* i - jfo referring 

to iNctiif unci cr^tood, 

180. (c) ni amri Kiu&t surely l>e a mist^e, Akm^d read Alampa 
tiK'iifi. B tag iJi'ujwZHz utpa miiri . , 1 tli 6 next vefise sterns 

to folloia^ more nat iirally on this last . 

ISL (e) {ii)kL4^-m4unda {cL on itutda, 129 (cj), negutivo -ii- 
tensc (t^tigand, p, 43), Ji^ verebii of tlm line and the next can 

scarcely be right: basi akiloiutimJtt probabJv^ written for 

jlK ^ All mad ^ /ri okniomimida. Pisi m elsewhere found for 

m poetry {cf. next i^tunza). and h given by Stigand (p. 40 ) ns the 
Unm dinlm wonl. (But at Lamu I was told that jfftHinrtt was used.) 
TIih ifl cunoua, ns the iiormul sound-shifting aoutd iqnke it «iVt. 
Im-ptn eym arf found in Zulu, Oanda, and elsowhere; in 
Kkknyti hiti : h the phonetic Cfjqivalent of 

{di B !«,/««« {ni ?)ynrt«n u>akitja. Mmad ntanhm ulim. ns 
m the text. 

182 . (o) Of. on «7 (c). 

«.) h»l. Thi, is «Tiltro bnl I ,lo „« ki.d. ,bat to n..t« 


of it, odo. it U .Irtvri fTOO “™:o„M", rto, (.looeo 
*loj, conimon in SnaVili as iiM “story"), n fc, 

«1 rth W, inn™,,, 

W It this mdinj is right „„„ g, ^ 

But B luu i, ,0 „ssd by Ahiosif. In this csso 

" r'"’- • 1»»‘ I '‘•V ««or 

hysns ", .„,1.. Kujt.4™. rtTsiuJ Jw.™ 

l.yeii..«oi»n-caMt". (Bi.rura dfalilsM'f'"‘^1™' 

«.m. to bsvo said uLoX r 
o.»4o»*™. eithn s mi.I«.ring m . slip j 
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m (6) rf«v.'fai=l ]^0 “reach’', “come up with”. Uecd in 

sense of “meet" in MS, History of Stktt Myo, mmotfa 

ulotukua iearaka ita Winmi m htyo rtlotnkm wontkn k« Hidnlti, 

mthtdirikana ndioni. ...” . , 

(c) B afiia ; but it is liaitllv worth while to notice these variations j 
the poets (or their oopyisterseem to treat the two words as inter- 
cLangeablcs 

mi. (a) Ntjee h.. written Jt has according to the Mb, 
form of the word. 

(6) {ei).foi-SHJt«; s«i-o used for plaiting either hair or the strips 
of (Kitifil palm-fibrc used for making mats. .l/iAri/i (plural o( mkili, 
not in Kr, M., or Stecre) ore plaits of hair, to be dislingiiisbed from 
Rehenia’s hair was not only sa amga (straight, as of 

Arabs or EuroiKjans; see 192 (a )), Imt, as we see later on, of great 
length (rmiii* , . . ikikonu, nynya, m) and golden {nunt xh^^agaa, 

192). .. 

184. id) Hediiya. defined by M, as "gift, present, usually soincthmg 

rare, costlv, or wonderfnr’: but sometimes it seems to he merely 
" a rarity", not necessarily a present. The aenac of present 

appears to arise from 2 ** offer a present . 

J8a. (rt) Nyek and ni/ee appear to 1« used indiffetently. H has 
iieo for zikeo ; it was exjilained by Ahmad as = mezokaa. t- referring 
to «ir« and a. (=tip) being adverbial “the appearance, the it 
was" (lit. “ remaiiietli.e, " the apiiearonce which it (the hair) 
hod ", Zikeo cau be cirplained in the same way, bnt agrees with 

nye/e or iiossiblv with stiro taken as plural. 

(6) ihayc»€( v)s (the // would be disregaded in L.) might meim “ wcie 
equal in length (to each other) ” or “ wore of such a length that . . . , 

reading J* (B) as Hi “ so that “ hi order that(Jfeither i7e nor 

Hyrfc Lr'he admitted here,) Or we might read iliiku^) ikikoma 
“ they (the plaits) used to stop at her feet ”, i.e. reached to her feet 
Fflfi iX-iJltMWn is an alternative form of the same compound tense} 
cf. Steere, p. 137. C ziti zikikoma (sc. nyefe). , , . 

(d) The combination of -po* with the -ki- tense clearly mdicatea 

the participial function, in thk ease, of the latter. 
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186. (a) wavxtitpo; cf. on -11 ((?}, 153 (li), etc. iVwitwini = 
n^ver used except in poetry. 

(6) B has itt/li icakifamani (i^f. ili itiJtoffia) in last ataoza. ..d has 
jUjJ iJ Jj^ which should be read rather than as 

in the te.xt. This last is L. Distant Pa^t ” (Stignnd, p. 41). 

187. («) U 3 (f^ here abo ^ idim. 

(c) B omits but this muat be mere eareleasness, ns Ahmad 

ioBcrtefl it, Tlie text should have bad a comma after 
Since we have not (hair like thet)^ ask of us [for in this setiise, 
see M., a.v,^ (2)] the thing nith which to buy it (= anjlhing that will 
buy it)." (H.) 


but aometlmea 


188. (c) Jfjtmjiti usually ** answer 

I- - 

jambo; tho next line shows that it is used as a synotiyui lor this. 

189. (5> s/iiAfa, like imy be dther 5 or 9. 0 has t/a. For 

ftenses of see M., s.v. We might also render " the troubles 

of this world ", the vicissitudes of life ”, etc. ,SMdda governs the 
verb in the laat line. 

(d) For sii'iiHt, see on 102 («); ff,r 50 

94 (c), etc, 

189, (b) On!y himd in C, 

m. (cS -tmzk. applied ciusative, but apparently used mtn 
gmtm for the ground-fom., and, indeed, Ahmad explained it by 
twmt. It seeraa to make no difference whether we take this as 
1 st ijcraon pltmil subjective, or iuipemtive with in- as object < mrhaiB 
the Utter l. more likely a.s carrying out tlie parallelism with Ud^tie. 
It does not seem to be n case of the -rii tense. (StWnd n 4 J ' 
fulrearti.) e j i" 

(«f) m>^ga: fi mmmga, C umi/a; the lost is the older and really 
more correct form to ngreo with uni/^ie 11. ^ 

191. (o) MiCiirnmkc. not often used’ for mJfe; here 

fftalia. 


M B .nd Mn„d: '■ /I, («,) fci.," |.., - a., , 

“ - “pp'*- (" 

192. («) See on 184. 

(4) »,.w "<»»«■• (SI. and Kr.)| „o» „„»||y „pU«d by 
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Afsata Cf. out own substitutioTi of " count" {computaic) 

(or “ tell”. 

(if) Q has inateail of this line r rfAffljwAeo. 

193, H-: ” And the women said, ' What 1 shall we huy all the 
hairs of her head ? Is it a (great) matter to take th^ from her i' ” 
We might also render, "If we buy ... is it ... ? 

194. (o) iitzikatem, like fifewdem'. Ztsie, sin, applied form of su = 

iia = uha ; cf. cm 19 (d). 

(h) B which must be right; -w-* no doubt accidental y 

omitted bj' A. 

(c) Immai = Jtflnio J/ecfc. 

(d) tule, L. for iotc " oU of us cjL- of connse, could be read 

cither way, but ,\hmad said ante. iVisao tL»J. 

105. (c) It is diliicult to nndcrataud the force of iim if we read 

haiva as in the text. But ^ of « 'nigkt equaUy well be 
read huftia or AMnff’nn (it is not always easy to distinguish medial 

O from ^ : preferably the latter. In this case, the meaniog would 

he " ill the eyes of every woman who was there her tresses gleamed 
Ahmad seemed somewhat uncertain about the reading of this line m 
B, hut said the word meant tujara. i do not know if sJiwigi can 
ever mean " veilthough ’I'elteii renders it ** KoiJtuch der h rauen 
(P/f«it«. Paesk dtr Smhdi, p. UO ; in the riddle SSwflsi la mimna 
Inpepea, where Buttiier has *' Locke "), and Kr. gives " (1) a crest, 
long hair; (2) the piece of cloth with which the Muhammadans cover 

a dead person 

190. (h) juhnJi from ^ (not to be confused with 

“ deny ”), the same verb from which we get ijiihadt.jttihndi, etc. 

(rf) Mwitiia " allege a defect, depreciate ” (Steere). 

197. (ft) Wa-kut^ne.-o ** tb^v who were aaserobled , perf. 

of kuiajia. ^ e # , 

id) paza, causative of paa. “ ascend.” but when used of the 9uu 

apparently havmg the same meaning aa the gtound-lorm, unless, 
indeed, it refere to the spectator aud ^ns “ (make watch the 
sun ascend ". Cf. Stigand, Laud of Zinj, p. 34. 
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IM. (6) Kieahiri is SDmetiinos, like twetide zpiu, treatcil os a verli 
ami given the termiiiatbn of the inipemtive pluml. Sec Btcerc, 
p. 3G0, last paragraph. 

199. (c) sec on 153 {(/). 

(<f) utffto, L. = JJh. ajoe = Z. ajaye or amyckuja, uvndetm = 
u-e»detne, perf. of wdtima. 

200. (d) This fltaiusa prosents a gotni deal of difficultj% and B, 
coming to an end with 198, U no lunger available for comparison. 
Neither does C give any help. If we could read iwwfici " curved ", 
" crm>ke(l ”, vjxitrgn pm kambo niiglit menn a firimitar. usually kiiara, 
the dictionnriea do not give htmbo in any sense approaching the 
reijuiieiueiiti; of the jiaiisnge. A'irfui6u “ a shoot, sprout " (Kr.) throws 
no light on the passage. The rhyme suggests ka!»i as a more 


satisfactory reading, and this might come from “ cut ” (hence 

the translation adopted in the text; but the ivonl is written L5^in 

the MS.), or froni »i which case it would mean *' his deadly 

feword 

(i) B„y be a oon,p™„d, Jil, 

.luck I l,.ve been „bl, to M e«pl«„„tioii. The 

same form occurs m a verse quoted by T. (p. 116, note 2) 

KtfuUi f kitiuU ! Kijnm kitorojait / 

»ltoto L, " DtHc togto, »„SJ ■■ Id. M. W 

. tb. .uMx Jld impiv (,w 

n U,. .eu.w„ l™b «.« A. tktoj sp„be, of io 

unequalled m its own kind. fKiiMii H/i«> ^ 

TMiifl. :#• o.., i 1. .1 'lot coine under tho same 

Vdl«..og5,«., ..prtotot thoto i, ,b. .ufll, p,o- 

boblybo. no dWncth.Otototo„„, bot i5,„i„,b. 

.ntottod for to tokoof to 8can«ioo, if.: j„ ,^ 1 , ^ . ■ 

conimoii indeed m familiar srteedi T i ^ 

yd ontbou. bob. ,to« ooro'^^i „L^ uorf „ otobtoooll^ to>.„ff. 

thooS-lthoti, toight b, ooootoio fo„„ oi«!‘ tobTS 

in Swahili of the verb H " sav ” Cf Kr « ^ 

wbou,. ocoopb to fototor-.X: “■* “* 
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(c) tntivafu, from 


2 “ compose (» book, etc.)* 

nieaB “ artistically wrought JiA’fWdfai, from brocaded 

work ", enilrfedery ” ; no doubt it applies to the scabbanl. 

(d) -anduhhjr soema to Iw the Jjerfect of andika ; «- the archaic 
pronoun 3 rd person .-singular (a« in 25 (o), 121 (A), etc.) , Jf* not o iject 
pronoun, but merely euphonic, or fkthBp^ orthographic. (*h}»iii> 
^ngia, appUcil form of " bewitch ” (ct example m il.: H n««t «vr 

Donge h'lmmtngia urhatri i««» Hstfrofliiffib ^ 

21)J. {rr) fcm«, old concord of aasa 5, now J«no. { Vowel ^ 
Toir^ta are crroueouiily siipliosctl to take a prefix J- , thej- is t e mit ^ 
eonsoiiaiit, rcpresentwl in some hiiiguages by g or 7 ; cf. jew'w - 
Ziguk gf,»be == Shatnbiila 7 er,-i.r. and sometimes drop|)cd; - 

qenda - -rndn, etc. with the nounsj.no, jim, etc. Some «>ii* 
fusion has been caused in this respect by the tact that m auj^enlatives 
like ji tHji hm. etc,. jV is a real prefix lielongmg to a lost cln«,) 
m mzurt agreeing with rij»U - n.ieamtnmn.c ; nso - iwi^nc),^ 

(c) fifcai. not uncommon, for pluml, or 

\4}MU not met with clswrwkerc. 


plur. from *' put 


from “ he high, exalted ”, etc. 

Id) IWI.), ..wry,, - "I-' »■“ 

h„". Bu, .»».lins » tbo »«»• I-' ™ 

b,.anl. Ii=r. C hoa 

the meant ^ apprcsadi - 

‘iQo ((f) »iii = »rn/w* “ wliat {=‘ why) 11 it 

>03! (a) Miknti " inidday ” fH-). in Kr., ,\ 1 , or Steerc. 

ih) C has il/HJtiwi, huttJihmili (li ^ j/'w)- 

ie) C has Tulakimlna nvuU " we will rtin away to the shade . 

m. (b) umA»aafi== " 

Perliat« ** it is already accomplished ”. 

id) " I will relieve yon of it " (H.) tulia, W ^ ^ 

<rt load). It is difficult to aceount for the two kii b the first might e 
a I 5 th class pronoun in appoaiuon (mther indefinitely} with >^k>gkuh 
hcamk, uuago, and the second objective pronoun 2 nd person angular, 
VOrh. II* PAHT HI- 
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thfit is, il It were ever adinuislhlc tfi insert two objcct-pronuiios, whicli 
outt doubts. Otberwise (1) tlie vorb luigbt be bitulia, from 
for which neitLcr Kr. nor M. givw a sense whicb will fit the passjigw; 
(2) the scribe m&y [n) have inserted a redundant -Jti#- or (b) written 
kuluUa for lukulia, which does not seem likelv. 

205. (J) tu-i'/jiViifr = “ jmes along it ” {i.f. india). 


200. [ffl) C f-puku ajili T^uljali, 




(6) iiciidle = nioidt*. 

(e) C Tit mica pa Mtingn Timtlt, 

207. (6) Supply nmmbo ,ja, »» ijidicatcd hv the pronoun in the 
mxt line. 

(d) C Xa mpate himpm. {Xn sometimes used before subjunctive 

or imperative, though not in general before a finite verbd 

* 

20S. Jf) imiH = 

id) C wjfe itialipomzaa, api>ateiitly - "all hb ancestrv- ” though 
trole may nioftti “ both ”. -' -b 

210. (rf) l the .Kfl. obj^tol 

onto to ^ Otl olao,. 

.11. (0) Link, to,™,"; hore ptoboblj. totonioj, 

“!1T "O"! “flskt”. 

wage war (fimna in Girvanm, etc) • it oeeimt ih + 1 . 

Hadlthi ya MMi, 53 feV 

a^ftnaifibia, Rijah, tuicam marra m p>li etc fit “it i ’ 

of tenor and royalty and wealth and iT 1 1 - ^ 

by fighting", <power) to gam for myself wives 

212. (c) ufe L. ^ 

{d) um (abstract noim from -rei); see T o r l 

ina ; see Ki., there it h explained as l-Lj t / 'a 'j 
- as kitu kihcho adut and referred to 

U) ■' commit a crime ”. ft seems ehbrt., * l 

<1 ' Tf ,. ’ ^ senses of 

miiaancie , dieaatGt 

proverb (T., p. 6) iH-omcn''; ef. the 

knouTi SAairi fa ^ ™fi(wtwa. or the well* 

different words, hia and bHa writes 

difference of sound is intendedi - n ^ 

‘•t^dedj, the second, with the plural malma 
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{but tt ia very common for imported wonlfi bo be of tbe 9tb elstaa 
Aiiigulai and the Gtli cksa plural), is definetl aa “ a wortlilEsa person, 

an utter reprokite”, from ^ (jio) “homo vilia et abjectua”; but 

the are really tbe same wonl^ 

213. (<7) Kii, noun from > “ he powerfur' ; in Swahili 

often into enzi- ^ 

211. (o) hirntnyake = htmtaya Aimfe ^ (lajVi) Ayiibu. 

(d) -i-wj'ninnlw, really e<iuivalcnt to ttyatHflo, but a little mora 
lorcibk. 

215. (c) hmj obsolete [now tfiwiflJHo)* but found in Nyaiijft, etc. 

(ff) C niftidhali marma. 

216. (o) 111151 ^ ^ Shtt tin' hftir ■ 

<b) *Aa'in‘HuTleynot to be confuswl with ^ 
“ poem”, which ia also beani as ithitiTi in Suabili- 

(J) lora, possibly, as Kr. suggests, from y t but also perhaps 

from Hmdustani, As generally UKcd it implies something more than 
merely “great", e.g. “ CJtcelleiit ”, ‘'superlative”, “supremely 
important 

217. (b) iWjHi = jLJ I " man " ; only poetical. 

{e) tiuye uwio sakarani would mean “ he waa in (ft state of) drunbeu^ 

ness"; but it seems more likely that intended for 


“blasphemy". It seems more satisfactory to read 
« muMtomai “ he is a blaspliemer ”, the noun being somehow formed 

from jLl^, hilt the way in which it is written seems 


against this. 

21S. (c) «pMseem.s to be used quasi adverbially: “ you have erred 
beyond the limit." The refievlve -i-kosfi seen^s unusual. 

219, (b) mofefl seems here to be used for “ though ". The three 

lines form the protasis to the sentence in the next stanza. 

(d) Possibly written for mtmsoii ” tempter ", “ seducer Of it 
may be the word given by Kr, as " mtokwii, wicked {mahari) 
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220. (q) i^n^, 

(i> M- b here the proEiDun c»f the 3rrt petaon singular; -etee, perf, 
ol flea. 

/ I . 

221. (d)sjl might be tuaJ either m'-poti j» ** if 1 rerover ’ 

«r rti>i«i-po “ it it is given to me For mja. geo T.. p. W, Mja 
ttirileswa h^ifnntji matunffu . . . and the two following proverbs. 

(&) iccka hvjft seems to mean “ wmceni oneself ”; see Kr., 5 .v. 
huja "sake, concern, accoHntj A.™ on my account”, 

etc. It b fern, “ne«l”. and is used in Swahili in a variety 

of Bcnses. e g. «/«a A*ya k^,to ** I have » request to make to vou ”, 
etc. Here the sense seems to be “ do not concern yourself about the 

future ; i.e. ■■you necil have no sort of doub^ ng to what will 
fuilipen . 

222. (n‘) For IflruAfd*; sec on 28 (6). 

(e) h«di ■* thoioughly ” {H.). fn=m 4* " eitrcinlty ”. 

M) **Tlns form of w-amingh very comiiiou; posaiblv for' I'erbaps 

you will remember that Ihave watne^l you.'” (H.) ‘ 

won^’ ™cc«eded in identifying this 

224. («) kihi, evidently “ refusal from ua 

,'™’ 'T'!; "f''■ i ‘I” Ho» 

"IK™. wont Stopped him. so 

206 M ir “ »I-Pr««h «it. 

.L."*" - V "*■' *"***6. The scntenco u ta esniniite of 

ho p™,.„v., tom,mo,™ .-hH ^ m ,l^Ti„u 

‘"'(rfrr", rri""’- “■ A"™ 

{ )+ ■iTi-P!|.t be tak'C'tii lis a, RD&eoh iif ll'a.l t ni 

6»d «l .hothcr ,h. .-om,,, «Jla ^ i™"' 

ahe rt*ferriiig to vcstejtlav^s anmrifi s *i^rcem«nt. Oris 

entirely imaginary ? A>no ■■ talc, fabiJ'-'lte 

i*f Aa(/i//ti or tiMd * '' diaiised Lu favour 
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229, (u) kvcndnie, see on 2ri; (o). " (Aa to) her going. 

(h) yali = " thna it was” (H.). -l/o»f6o understood. 

23U. ttcee, perhai>s imperative in ■€ from Iwea “ grind "; if so, 
the ■' bread " in the next line is proleplic ; they are only gi™g her the 
grain of which to make it. Or it may be for {(i(}-(w«r “ we have 
^ound 

23L (b) Oj tgidd be rcflti either £4to ot the ktter b 

preferable. Or we miglit read, with H., ni/ezf. (= nga zaht) lutukatie. 

231o. (a) InfiihM, apparently t, ,. - J “ intelligent , ftoui 

(e) hizUiNdtt: -zi- ^ nt/dt. Tiitda = Z. chinja, now generally 
lised of sbugbtering; kata is the more general term, 

232. (fl) (r«™ ^ an’je Tbikl (better dhiki) from “ be 

St raitened 

(6) utukazii “ she WBS m the act of carrj^ing ” ; sti teoae of fuAofl 
(Stigand, p. 41). 

(c) htriX’t — ** ”* 

(d) /mo, seemingly used for/«iiM<r, but I can find no other instance 

of this. . . ^ , 

233 . (o) =5 rtHwouMi «ur(i ; bu«, arbitrardy adopted for 

the sake of the rhyme, like -sA if tori in (c). 

(b) ^a- lio^r! ~ (« .» the eye «« 

reach ”, lit. “ upon the limit oI the eyesight 

231 (a) i-ki-sidi, probably a mistake for a-ii-zidi (which is the 
reading of C), or Tlie former is admissible, as one can say 

m-we-/t(ft«/tfr mata as well as nmla ya-wie-m/M 

(<f) /uMU, /tifMo (common Ui some languages: Hi/uniu, n/tiwiu); 
does not seem to be used in Swaliili in this sense, except as a title : 
Lh,*go Fumo, Ahmnd Fna^o Lati, ere. Whether it is the same word 

as futno 0 " eiHsar ” I do not feel certain. 

235. (A) uifMfUPwe, note form of perf. passive and cf. present-day 

7 111 u 

236. (c) IfTUiyOf u- 3rd person (as in uiwnfi± 233 (g), 23-1 (b)^ and 
til'iifiV, 232 [b] I flgi^ing with gkulhabu 9. 1 aio against you * 

more nsiially timko. 
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(rfj Doubij* derived fomi (neut.-pass. -{- applied) from 

* 

237. (rt) ^uti^ruHie = lefifc. 

(6) wasiAnro "jeat ”, according to Krapf, but moans 

bewitch , ao It woiild rather be ** dclusiori AccordLug to the 

orfhography of .1 it should come from " pass tlie night ”, but 

this doca not seem to have any meaning which wmiild fit the pnaftage. 

{^) This infinitive would not be admissible in onlinarv prose 
unless preceded by sonie such wor<i as HU or fmtta. 

239, (6) ahifahi (also " com pa ssion ”, 

“eolidtude". Um sMfala, not "you fed”, but “ voii iimpirc” 
compassion. 

(c) = flifijw miml (rnyh-ht j^ia = jxUka. 


fd) It is difficult to see how this 


rflu tncaa^ as li, suggests, ** that 



teetjoas), Irnm “ veil 



H^ern so weak auci imaatiafftctory that 


* If ■but one Would have expected 
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(b) tana&nAt, from ^ 5" attention , 

(rf) mmmbafte would aeem to be an mstanco of rcdimdant object 

f-wfi nftcr jwit-) i GQ («), 77 (<»). 

245. Perhapa the meaning ia *■ There U no ne€<i_ for me to pmi« 

. . . since yon know the honour 0i^« =jaha) attained bj'Joseph . 

246. (c) bihi^t }; see on 121 (e). 

247. (») kad!ri=i^ may be either "be too strong for^ or 
“ straiten ", “ distress ", (see Lane, b.v„ " He made scanty, etc.’ ). 

(fi) ((i)n(cA-ti<fA«ff, Jrom jU “ be jealous of 

(e) HiHCHjWn seems to be 2nd person singular, and the sub¬ 
junctive in next line implies something Ulm " •» much ao that . , . 

248. (e) mjima "the stoned", alluding to the rite 


of stoning Satan in the valley of 

249 . (a) ntpre, probably miswritten for narre. 


Makufudi ^ 


Jtf 


pmiwrly ‘‘ purpose ” ; 


but, as here used, meaning 


“ obstinate ”, ^ ^ 

[c) luupo or must be supplied before h mumdi from 


ijj 4K though AaW would be a more likely word. Hma : the 
etvmologr' of this word seems obscure. I do not remember hearing it 
at Mombasa. MalindL or J^rmu; usually upe^i- gi^cs 

" AVwriwfl" or “ Kmifffja . . 

id) lu-i-radia acems to mean “return with it (m«r<rJi), 

^(6) '{ni)Jlf-e {m}(ihudit, following on ne^s " let me go ”, He 
represents him-self ns being unwillingly dragged from l»s devo 

a somewhat unusual inversion for »*»«* 

the test should he corrected to a comma after (onju. 

[d) »mnUith 1 cf. next Une, which .s merely a repetition 


of it. 

232. (6) yartibu ; see on 6 (fl). 
(rf) («<r)teito (itijmrifdirt. 
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253. (o) AiiftiwintKKre ; cf. on 150 (6), 109 (A}, etc. 

254. (a) lupataie ■ cf. 17I (o), 214 {«}, etc. ^ ' 


mmt be a 

I 

slip for (iriiimAo), 

p 

^ (<f}. (</) [ni )l-a-ya mutm iira jtalhjo r/ofe (*«) mnkk 

1 took tlicni(»w»iiKi} away by lueans of whatever (calamitiea) came 
leaping upon him Such enjamkementi as gou ate naiiaUy 

avoided, blit sometimes occur. .V«r»A-,>, »eema a more eatUfactorv 
reading than m^ndi\kta. 

255. (rf) (iti)-^<r-i-oHdofi! -»* 5= apt. 

256* (A) ^v»i« habikn =r ieiw hthtUkft ? has ciuite 

defeated me. There are several possible ways of reading the words 
M they stand, biit none that will make sense. 

(c) M*. the ground-form of p«te« *♦ receive ”, always sceitis to 
m«id, m bvmg speech, “snatch by force.” Cf. Zulu'poja (with 
cerebral click) attempt \'igi.rouBly ”, and more espeeiallv 

ravish (« wonmj, < ^ perhaps Karanga yak^,jara “ pull aZ' ”i 

not theC^^ Tf ■ “PP«rcntlv 

Te Hr' T * I "" - Wr " bu't 

u" pointCsome 

ongmiil connexion now obseuied. ' 

{ti) «■ mi/e = I am not with him. 

2i7. ((.) b«l„ *,I,VAi. Jrt p.»,„ 

“ be broken ? ** 

(c) On etc., see ]Rl ift-? u- r i 

“i« .w c«. hi*": n«.h„ i; 

wth thb htii of. Kr. fc,fc„. „djecttv,: 

water is rjiute dried up.” •' ” — the 

259. (n) I cannot take fc»«a as anvi-l.i,.„ u . 

As a noun it might mean (1) “ghost" ® ”” i*ii[H>raHve. 

p.**., *0 K,, i u oould I h^ f «*“• "< • 

«> the K,rf.rt,:g »„,Ud bo MmiooJ, „ (21 th^ou”, "fT' “T®'* 

(Hyphreno) palm. ^ ”»*»/«<! 

di*n*inlii.g my m^L^VST^IT" Ii*'|^ ‘° “ ” 1*™““* >” • 
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lu this ease thu appUed fonii, tfidh, is tised in tine same sense as iMifl, 
Otherwise, it may be either " keep off from ” and bo “ protect , 
or '* keep back from and so deprive of ■ 

260. (6) (in)in-A'u-o»a “ and 1 see you " I rather fwbiy expressed 
for “ If 1 see yon going to Job again Or it might be, as H. suggsts = 
tiikakuona hca Atfuhit “ if I see you in Job’s house 

S> 

(c) ,/flun must be nieaut [fir " J’aradise , 


2flL (e) l^M-uri from 5 " reflect", " considet 

{rfj This line BeeinB to be eomipt. I cou make nothing of it but 
'* And ehc gave (or ‘ handed over' pfi((e)Aa) and received ( was 
given *') ■’: but what this nieans in the context it ia difficult to see. 
11. suggests A/cnjfihr m lupoa " she turned hot and cold ” {pw 
" Iwcome cool"), but rightly doubts whether piln can have thia 

262. (c) Z-i'sa must be taken odverbially, or as equivalent to a 
hicativc, the subject to j^fllvifi;e(«i being utnoow understood. 

(d) passive of ‘'out talk people m 

jndpient ”, etc, (Kr,). . i - t., 

262 ( 1 . (fij iiisft = itisktt “ cause to jmss ", i-c* revolve m one ^ 
mind” (fiJtilmi}. /IHami m fescui ]»ssibly fti/tsiycwi. 

“ \Miut have I to do with a dream ‘ dream') to take it to the 

augeb 1 " For mtiziyeni, see T„ p, 166, v (4), Thb stau*a, which is 
onlv in C, <U>ca not seem to add mucii to the sense. 

26.1. Tl,. m»=i..g "tl'r » be " I h.ve g.v.r ycl Wd 

that an angal flver camti down to go to an . i^t e ^ 

fore it is not likely that one would eome to Rehcniu herBclf. 


265. (fl) 


-A'fl’jtufi “i vocaUaution perhaps suggested 

bv the imperfect. . , -r < „„„i 

' (.) Neither Kr. or M, gives a verb iresrl it s«ms as .f former 

»d J from.!,. “ -(■'•iK bhe^mpM! 




form of thb b a transitive verb which does not aecin to be 

Used in Swahilir , i i i 

‘ 266. Toe implied meaning seems to be ” 1 have heard a^ under* 
stood the mev^gc you allege to be from God; whether it be true or 
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false, you are diaehaiiged from all respoiwibiHty, and I shalJ go niy 
way 

207. (A) iafmftm (reduplicated from fut^, which U TOmctliiics 
(M,) used for ewto) ■■ haatened "; probably the idea k that of repeated 
and rapid drawing of one foot after the other. CV. M. rultj Jittlua 
(= HflttM) hftpa na hsja " go a step in either direction ", 

to be read 

269. {d) |3erfect. 

270. (d) Meaning "so that I could not bear to listen”. 

272. (ff) (hi) L't kit jalidi, from •XiL*', 

1 - 


273. (e) (iii>to-A*u-j(iii, perhaps from 3 "requite”. 

"m 

274. (A) »iAo = A£>^ " health 
{c)i (rf) See on 322. 

275. (o) -^evidently meant to l)e read hm micida ; a less 
common form than mudiii. 


(A) (mayao), to be read fiiim 

(tf) mjao = wija imio, a» in 1.^ (c) (Mryno). 
276, (a) ynmAi, aa io 5 (o), 252 (A). 


(<r) iHajtizo, prob. from 3 u leq^itB •*. 

277 . (a) See remarks on Am- tensi* 1 ,. j j. 

142 (c>, etc. 

278. (r) M-i* mifivj, not 


-(9. (A) could he reo.l either nitfinfiwe or mjeitiit'e. The 
flcnae acenis to rwiuire the ronii.br ».i • l i- .. 
contraction for ! 

with tlili fonni' hut thn ^ ^ ** (though I have never met 

reasons, of the iuffi.xerl re^irilTr* 

else” (.M,). * I cf. mfn jmetj^ineo any one 

W m mdUH (M|,W) ^ 

iiBuai e^pr^ion ]3 c>i}d£m ' or M. ^ the 

*■ » 
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280, tt-tfi-t'Ose, *wi unusual word in the sense of Hestror 

^ !• 

+• ,*1 - 

28U (rf) dAnnya “ offspring ”, froni \jy. 

282. (o) 'i-itwso, reflexive causative of htla meet^ . 
fc) u-ai-cAs. subjunctive negative, as in 2U {c), 215 ( ), e «• ^ « 
might be a perfect of clla, but the infixed negative *«■ makes this 

impossible. , , 

(d) teendo ■■ regular in Kianiu for ‘ compamons - rren-^o 

icenzi KviX-ol in Kinivita " (H.). Kukuzouiga, see M. M explained 
to me at Mombasa the sound is uot so much a groan aa somethmg 
between a hum and a hoot. The gmvmd-form zo^nn oecurs m L feadi 
MW (liuttncr, AMholagk, p, W), 100 (d). 

Pni-utm ti^eio wa dhihfikit ntt 

m (.) tuUic ^J\y “'*• “ 

o™lv» ”, or " l.r». CAt for O 0 SBlv« ” {perUp., » H 

“ togclher,” though I k"""- »» “‘k" "< “ . tJ, 

The letter teeiue to he eonfirmwl by the onalogy of ( ) ee >. 

pereUei;™ iodicte, thet J jU’ in (41 i. -=»«* fer <«-.•.».>>. »ho«gh 

it een «,emiy be reed ». 

(e) Wirevr,». jW. 

eem eith L or porridge. The " breed ” i. here tekee -er eeh 

teeiitioe from Arebie, thoogh eet enkeoe^ “ r”e!e;,iri 
e hn oeeesioneilv eat mall rolta or eekee, nrnde end whl by «*'' 
•Aerbe. or !»!»». There » do hint (id .pite of (^11«» »■> ko- Kehem 
procured this addition to the barky-bread. 

m (e) ieJoole J'>V. “ Seydng.' There i. eo power (hot 

God),’ and Job uttered (these words)." 

286. (6) see T., p. 5^, note 1. 

,ki 


in 


287. (n) nifSKfOr ^ ‘ 

e> 


P > 


^ ^ P 7 

( 4 , ire*. probd.l.v-iSiSj‘'''“'”- ““™' 

might 
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{«) 


evidently tneaning soiinfthiiiji like “ afflictions ”; 


r ^ 

probably a mistukc for fmm " burt ", 

283, (<r) inHcOnite subject, 

(rf) shiuhisa, double causative from sAuibd, 

289. (c) ffaiHf.iiotna does not seem to meet the rec^uircRtcnts of tlie 
Thynie, but 1 cannot suggest any alterniitive, 

29U. fn) tiilnt'ttinbino i one would ba ve expected* ttwhui^, as also 

Jz* ih (6) to agree with jn.at' fi; ((c) has the 

cofr«3p€indiiig t\iym<* in - ff/t), 

{<?) If, raids hij/o ndi'jo tnnakfujo " this is that which mtervenes ” 

t.jofc, “ c>td>", “ inteicpt ”). n»l I .«.,»« 'Jc, 1 may bo a olip 

'Ca 


for 


iS^ 


_9I. (A) ruhidku stamp'' (the foot); evidently 

taken from the verse tjnotal after this stanza, “ This " is “ the 
fountam which Imd spnmg up " (nodwell). The passage continues : 

And we gave him hack liis family, and as many more witli them in 
m,r niemy ; and for a monition to men of judgment. And wa said 
Take m thme hand a rmJ and strike with it, tier break thine oath 
Verdy we fo^d hm, patient.” This is the only allusion in the Kormi 
to Jobs wi e who « not expressly mentioned. See Sale's note on 
XXL 83. and 1 txlwell s on x.xxviii, 43. The incidents related in the 
poem .^eem to be denverl from the Conimentatora ' 

to "«iA un,e, ft, m the next bne it is subject to -si»>ume 

M « X, ■ no; n littl.-rthe contrary 

(H.). the most emphatic negative: UU, as in jCiW “ be it 

nri" ^ ’’r' 

7' "-ght rea.] 

™ *ttongly. abimdantlv.- 

thither n lltrie,’^' 

MombaJ I cul, “’Zt 'VVt 
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(cl) lactta. from pleasant ^ must be read jfu 

kuHtvitBO, passive [ cf. A’lfuwvij Mb. = iunj/tfo. could be read 

either Av/nimM* (Mb.) or (H.), (L.). 

297. (o) — itwiinhiwi tifoie aiapuUka. 

(d) tcibwi'a, reduplication of »rwi ** boil " {Kr., but not M.), cf. 
Nyanja irira, Zulu bd'<. 

298. (b) i»/Jtowfo “ irrigation cbannela " ; not given in this sense 

by either Kr. or M., but certified by Ahmad. 

(c) iMOOfidb “ knees ” (given by Steere as L.); cf. lladitM ya 
m : Akaptja mdo i.e. " he bent liis knee I fliwciwim 

ugwebig with »wi. y>^ nfitiiTfllly read hntu}<ilitt, but 

must be meant h^ya ttmpJUt it can scarcely mean “ be entered 
into it", (te-yrt-tnjiiii, as be a^s already in the water; though perhaps 
it might be tuken in conjunction with Jiuiojtdo as meaning 

he sank into the water up to bis knees . 

299. (n) *IdJU5^ 1 should seemingly be read (with H.) as 

“ he clothed (i.e. * covered ') himarU (with the ivater) 

300. (a) fia/awvio; aw on 29 (d)» ^ 

301 (d) lie eviilcntlv refers to iihnsp, which, however, m the 

preceditiglinea has been tr^atcKl ns n plural (ja, :i*o); it may be merely 
a dip. 

302. (b) ihiiAn = broken plural “I '^J' 1 seldom 

oiocno yahnoim. 1 do not know what to make of this, unless 
we should reml (which. h<Awever. is impossible acconling to 

the MS.), meaning “ the clothes (he bad previously worn) ivere taken 
away”, H. snggeeta ^ijtni/«ho “and the garments set smoothly on 
iiim ”, hut this seems too forcwl a use of -tului. 

303. (ft) taicada - 5 “ licrform ritual ablutions”. 

(d) jifidoei locative of the noun corresponding to “ worship ", 
usually found in SwahiU as stijadu. 

303. (al must be read (iH)ft»reBfl = iiimMte = ntnicoiur. 
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Kitabu coiinot here mesxi the Koran {as it iiaitally does at Mombasa, 
where orduiary bc»oka arc called since this does not mention the 

duration of Job's aufl^ring^* 

(d) tid?idifje = udnili “ iiumbpr 


j. f a 

300. (6) {tuhvhurii, pluml ol "month". Tbhi 

does not agme vnxh 161 («), where seven ycare are mentioned. 

(c) madkukuri, see on 50 (<r>. 

307. (fi) ny„n,M, phiral »i never. I thinlc. used, except 

<7ceAslnnally m poetry. 

310. (b) ki-tH«da might mean ■* catching her breath ” ; but I am 
not sure il the: ean be maintained ; and, thougli we might read iif/iadrt. 
[ fail to get any satisfactory sense out of this. The ^ext word might 
read either tn-ni oNefta " becoming visible to hil^', though I have no 
exnmp^ precisely of this construction, or A verb muniln 

^rtamly ocenra ^ (1^9), a-here it seems to mean 

eee i — 


Mikedfidi aJentokn 
•^na aJcairaffiUHila^ 

M fctca fiaratca 

Tfa/u irat^u paniotfa, 

I Will find no e^*^f^eJlce for muh a iwh in. e lt i_ 

** Si^ahtli, but we have in 

Herero mimht “ oppeur 

312. (c) ijnke is probably a mistaJte for ^ako 

«» 

«ith h-hj^ht'’'' ”* * 

314. (i) J hm hjdeMc ( «, _ 

SIT („) Jti .t™ (H.) pl„p«t«t «(<„.(_ „ia,^ 

«. «. 30 W. 0. po«ibly .. 

. L*; !•"; v.f“ “ \r ^ 

to him, how ever little she cooid bring, ' ‘ ’ 

318. (d) itmkutiiiiies, I do nor .a.. „ j 

an unrecorded tense; the ni- seems to 1» L ^^i 

R» seems to be arbitrarily inserted to fill 
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out the line, perhaps by a scribe who found it defective through errors 
of previotiti copyist*. 

S19, (&> tUm (from 7 ^), alternative form of «Ai (Kr.) 
** strength 

(d) untjM, «' Srtl person singular. 

320. (t) wiijami from This flppi*ars ti» mean “false 

money ”, but may, through & miaunderstanding, have lH.en ueed for 
” in general. 

3r22. (fi) fiiijKitiko, mun from papaiika “ flutter ", as a frightened 

bird. 

(c) Should read Na likome sikiliko “ let grief come to an end ” (H,). 

(d) jittmai “ sorrow ” (M ) ; from ® ^ annoj'cd . 

(ff) nwm “ evil ” J ace on 179 (o). 

32<i. (rt) kMili “ friend " ; *w^Moni used, whereas rojfti 


b ruaimnn- 


327. («) kuriknmu ^ j ■ ^ remember any other instance of 

this verb being lUJcd in Swahili. 

(h) Cf. on d (d), (c); one would hove expected ahadl^ ( — fffffce}, 
but perliaiis oftodi y<iko = " the promise made to thee.” 

(d) “ (For) afflictions to deport from thee the whole i»hra3e 

dvliiung \ j 

328. (o) Attfwo L. = Jtoiwfl AtPjo* ^fot noticed m Stigand. 

339 , (6) I can make no sense of this line if we are to read »w« Aisa 


or utvoAiVn. 


ft 

But 3 J may bi* oa “ look ” 


see T., p. 36, n. d, p. 44, n. 


“ Look and then drink ” only used in poetry. 

330. (c) It seems difficult to make sense of kHuyt mato. Wo 
might read ki-ibf viaUt, or ki-da mtilo, “ when I cdlwl,” or “ when 
I brought my eyes ” (to bear); but both seem extremely forced, and 


€tn, at any rate, is not uaually written with 

331. (a) /i6«Jhi, ncut. pas*, of iibua "stir up and knock about”. 
(6) omoka “become soft” and then fall down (Kr.), as earth 
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softened by rnin i but it might bUo be used, us here, of water over- 
11 owing, 

332. (rt) a rare woitl perhaps coined for the ocrasinn; the 
noun-agent from jua is mjwrj. (Some derivatives of ji«, as j.iWomi. 
are .mistakenly formed on the analogy of words like fttugwt, w here the 
dropped eonflonant is I, wlisreas, in the case of jm, it is «,) 

333. (a) khaitc ^ kvUht hv tkt = hmdn >jn ha^. fch'ilih, not as in 
320 fnend ,^hnt “ poor ”; another meaning from the iHimc root ; 

eee 

«lW? 

3 , 1 - 0 . (ft) the verb, of which is the iimm: ' 'J, 

C/ * 

whencj; "J, 

m ((.) hlUhthurie •• let u> ,ive th.nb fo, euKeU-ca ”. 
e) en »erk f„, ■■ ,bi„g, 

except for the sake of the rhyme, 

M I.W Wrt) •• .. iSraej. , T._ ,, ,3. „ j 

.>3(. (f) w/di/yo^-gaifl, relative with tense. 

338. (rf) <«-“-*-»-M<i,ercoiici>usly written 

^pttJ .,n» ol more ,ta„ ... „ t 

rXlITS; ‘ol"''" 

J40. (ft) fMd^ here used m the seivse of " rejecting ”. 

(d) ■* clamourfrom ^ nr . 

341. (H^s^teJiK, imptreoiSl, llki ,,„h.p„o, i 

s^iiAd* from J* 10 to '* declare lawful ”. 

W eh.gh.li here used m th« aense of «■ scruple 
(rf) Wi;«re agreemg with sA ii«A wii 5 fk L nu,,!, 1 i. ■. . . 

be 9) : “ let it not get to be (ev4) one " ' 

342. (*') Cflotiacteil fmm 4, 1^1 u 

jutnwi ((j i*rei . a contraction 
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w'hbh quite ignoregi the meaning af the Arabic. Jam, for 

“ Pam-iise ”, ad La 200 (e); more usually pepoui (e-g. 300 £c)). 

(6) hj-isAi, from iJihi 

(«) may b« mfsaut for nla litnaii, or, quite |)flsaLbly, 

a slip fur J Wa titttiKU 

(rf), (a)^ »iesok>»ca “ as he has written " ( = oniained); sw tm 6 (cf). 

346. (6) more usually atiye- {arye*)- 

348. (c) I do not know what to make of ya, unless there ia an 
invereion = fiddAirt ift wie uvjAw. ondokea is rather a curious 
expression lor the fulfilnieut of a vow i “ that it may get to go an ay 
from her." 

(6) fwiia ^/waat " teach " ; more uaoally fundisha. 

(c) kaa in this sense is not in Kr. or M., but Stigaiid (p. 10) renders 
it “ stalk of the coconut 

3.00. (a) (rt-yi-fai/e: U, agreeing with kaa. 

(6) zikmibu, imperative, -ii- beuig the object in apposition with 
}il4t (rteha) " points ” or “tips ", i.c. single leaflets, 

(d) In MR. irtitinjn, which must be a mistake. A'lrfopioijifo might 
be attaelied, loosely, either to the person addressed, yon must not 
dimimab (even) one,” or to nt't, “ they must not fall abort (even by) 
one.” In the latter case one would e.xrH:ct pHviywAa, hut pungun 
seems to be used intransitively ; see Kr. s.v. Kroiii this point onwards 

the text &f 6* differs coinptetdy+ 

301. (o) It'rtJtuflwirn, apparently a mistake for H-{or 

3.")2. (d) limhdi ; from S " be easy . 

(d) kn’U'Zfngt^, viz. the fcMi. ^ ^ 

353. (b) another instaiiee of sulHxed -fi. (bee 21X1 (b).) 

Here it might possibly stand for mH\ but this explanation wHll not 
hold fot fedJmtu 

(c) -li- aod of conr&e^ refer to faro, hate thus ftp|>eHrs to mean 
something like nia. 

353. (a) u^ni-ahme, from . >vhieh m its ^cond form hai£> 

among other meanings, that of “ interpret * explain * 

von. rf. PAHT i«. 
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(6) dhanibu, written in MS- with for Cf. ai»o (for 
jT) in 356 ((i), 

(c) «*(/«*•«, froniC^ 2 “ comfort **, ‘' 80 <ith« 

357. (d) yah should hav« como after iwiiiiin, but has bf*en dLs- 
placed to St the verse, 

359. (a) oiUvjn = only changed for tJie aaka of the rhyme. 
For various uses of uri/t in Swahili, a«e SI, 

m, {b) »«a«o,w, of iwwj, nhvays used in L. where Mb. 

and /, liave firiu. Its origina] meanitii! seems to he “ grundraother ” ; 
ef. nyn»yn ui some Nyiha ” dialocte. 


(e) hi. idiiicraooal subject of sitattu fmm sj-- 8 " 
Bkraightened ", and ao “ prosper *' flonmh eh, ” ' 

361. (b) ttwfea/M/odi, from -Ci 8 **l)e strong **. 

(c) asadi (A«!), used poetically for a.mfw; see at, 23 , and 

362 (h). 

W toik- “Wj.” 1,„„ ou “fw, ..„g.,a ,i,i, 

» th, i„^rtns 

(aa a lamp), etc. 

3«. W ^ „ 

complete". This form is nmnerlv . 

»«d gi« tk. me.M| 

th« dhUm^liOT. m J a^iiii '■ “ *''“^5' 

W «W. ^ ____ 


(e) Jwbarwt (properly Ht/'' .* ,. , 

^ ^ absolute power" as an 

attribute of God, here used Ik 

used for Compdler of 
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His creatures to do whatsoever lie wlllcth The suffix -(» oiajr 
be the same as infedim-li (200} and nttende-ti (353). 

3M. («) SiC. h “.bclp.r", «nd, w.re II not te 

the m in the nest line, it niisl.l be Inken «. in nppoeition to IMi 
Sfibhatut, •• they were given (the things already enumerated) by .... 

bat the word meant must be A?U« '* help ”, from 

305. (c) We might read either or *«*<«« ^ 

to want the objoct-proiionw -mw- ^ the latter (which rather tneans 
*' put into himself ” than '* put htinself inb> ”) is somewhat loicei!. 

m. fmm j;- “ be smooth (surface) “ easy », etc, 

{i*(r the ad]cetiA^e mhili next line)* 

m. (d) KisamhiUfja = accommodiitc-l to the veise. 

Note that thia Ls writton with 7 " the rhyuving v^otd in (t) with 
S68. (6) Only ft very smail prt of the poet s ^atenal {aa pomt^ 

o« in U .0 l„Bod™:tio») i. »>tn.l!y to b. fonoj in lb. 

note, to W. tion,lotion eio. Ibo mlmncte. to tk. c«n,n»™t.to« 

whence tho rest appears to be derived. 

m,Soo.. or tL. rt^ifo "■«" Kpotitionn, potbopt <1- •» 

tho ptenorvotkin, ,ki« by .Me, ol diiTinent iwidwgs. 

37«. (o) MU. ),o„.l^“b.lort«n.te”i not. Wtenion notel, 

usually A’Acri (/terf). .■ 

371. («) dayam, O^. “ 
primarily “ incut a debt ^ ^ 


(h) Tills b an evid^t misunderstanding of 

* .7<i. xvl 40 etc,l: “ (He said to it:) Be, 
U, IIT; iii, 4C. 58; VJ, -3; x%i. 40, ew, k ^ 

and it is.” Tlie writer seems to have taken it 
Will be ”, tnistakiiig 

from *il5^ 2 f ** vause to be ”, 

(c) ladtunif/iu == J j>-~* ' 

374. (4) Tbi. look. n. tbonsh tho ,»tt bini fotjotten nboo b. 

(d| elnkonowtoi: tho «o i. diScnlt to MConnt (or. 
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370. (6) : " . . . and be at rest ”, Le. " read it &t your 

leisure, comfortably ” ^ perhap* a hint of the idea csprcaae.1 in 

^uave mati magn&, 

377. (rt) Ya Rabi looks like the light use of the Arabic vocative, 
but the tfflse in the uest line (see Taylor, p, 165} indicates that 
we must rend Ytimhi ; cf. on 5 (<i). 

(c) The MS. has U]]pfri, where it is clear that has been 

accidentaUy omitted and that we shoukl reml dhnmbt 

Mr. Beech, in his Aid» th^ «/ KMili, does not notiro the 

veiy frequent uae of } in Swahili Jias, for «rf. 


(d) 9 h,firi., for > “f^rdon”, looks a, if it were taken from 
the passive. 

3(d. (i) ya is Arabic vocative, not Swahili " of ”, 

** ™™' ** "'el** *o uinleiai.na m hririte 

T.ril “ » I"*™!’ eiv.» by 

T., lor (p. n 0). lo »bc i.,, it i, J 

381. (a) hu-mli, from Jf ‘obtain”. / 

382. (6) ma « = Ar. ^ '* vdth ’*; a form merely adopted 

»at tb, vo»o. It i. ,„t tiboip ,b.t 

patience.” 

(d) It might to be bffada »ai • rk- . • • ■ i 

license. omission la a ijoctical 

384. (o) uawhiriiasubjunctive. 

«t ^ gmxl of being imnatient * ** itl ^ c < < ‘ 

M. and Kr. But one niioht ,h (H.). See tfifitaa m 

what you desire) ”, ^ ^ fwsatwm “ of grasping (at 

{d} "Vou will obtain only puilt” /ll ^■ 

. _ . ^ ® Imthja) 

^ KlOTC pron^rlL^ i-pri-nj. ■ « 

line slioiild be rcnrki-^ vn« iwanttpan^ thi^ 

305. (^) 

nunciatioii. ’ ** diflereace in the pro- 
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{rf) mmiaotee — mmaho w^rhe “ at the end uf it huhittiufta (it 
d<)cs not seem possible to get any satisiactory meaning out of 
ftHAtiibidm) can only be undeistood if we suppose a ratlier abrupt 
change of person : " He is wont to do thee (good) The soctmd 

|>etson is continued in the next line* 

380. (c) Jmtfido/m, L., neg. future. The reading hai/itfufmt would 
involve a further nee<llcas change of [lersoii besides di^ircgarding the 
change of Bnal -o to ~i for the negative present, -tjtt-, vaguely, “ such 

behaviour” (H-)- 

(d) “It is entering into folly” (If.). But is rather 

*' ignorance ", “ stupidity ", and it does not seem in accordance with 
usage (see shove on 365 (c). and cf. 32 {d), 35 (d>. 73 (rf), 115 (d), 
116 id), and other instances in 322, 323. 324, 335; though 260 (d) 
seems to tell the other way) to take tj)itia as “ put on^U The 
analogv t>I rather Biigge^bi the meaning * it is preten mg 

ignorance” = it is wilful blindness (to think uthemiso). 

387. (h) tamati “ the end ", from ^ : seldom used except m 

the colophon of a MS. thitamv, from ^ up ” and so 

” finish 




(c) from » 

(d) j/nfiunt'f dial (Koran, xliv, 51; Mi. 20; Ivi, 22}: J 

388. (rt) tiidkati tinhafobi; a quotation from Koran, xxxvii. 46; 

(9) could be read either wfwwicea^e “ cause us to dnnk ’ , or 

uloneefie “ cause to drip (on us) " ; the former aeem» preferable. 


(c) Taha 1 = one of the names of the Prophet: see Koran, 

XX. 1, and Maiilvi Muhammad Mi's note on the passage. (Sm The 
U«ly Qiivtin. conhiini«<J the Antbie Text, with Evgtish Tmns- 

bit ion (Hid Coniweufor'y, IVokiog, 1917, p. 325.) Haki 
is cotumoniy used as a noun in Swahili = justice, rights (Adii 

w). «tc.. ««i 'j«; n..r b« >«<• l>«« “ » *"•'>> "• “ 
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difficult to reslist a suapirion that it niay have been takea OTer na a 
distinct word— perhaps supposed to be a title, like IVtAn. 

390. (fl) ttsomeni; u- is evidently in agreement with utendi 
undeistood. 

(b) vfmdi subject to iilitea na‘ “ if it has any ertoaeoua word ” 
(finw la fna/'OAi}. 

(c) , (d) tidit/o Sana = it is tmly that which I teli you to do. 
H. " Put it right, earnestly I ask you to do that,” 

391, (a) nuthunvif noun f cf. the verb riii/AufHu io 5 (o), from 

" compose ”, The colophon, of course, is that added by the copyist, 
Muhaminwl bin Abubakar, at Latnu, in 1913, 



NOTES ON KJMAKONDE 

By Fuf.derick Johnson, Xewal*, Tanganyika Tarntoiy. 

the I.W H •JO'"'' ''f “ 

-I- b«»o:n the Ukuledl .mt R»vu.n. River, (in the Kinthem pert 
nl Tnngnnj-ik. territory), tonjorntly «ith the Stole, Met™. 
Jlotabn, »nd (nenr Sc««l«) the Mntomhrve, Sgenr, 

With the cxceptinn of a short gromniatjcal eh^-h by e n e 
ra.hop Steeie «n.l . vomhiihty itlnded in Sir If. II. John.on. 

nothing toletiBB to this Isrignoge bn. hitherto hern 

Cn.t, .IWern tonjnnje-r o/.l/nto.ii, Ml. 'rh'™ “ »' 

•' Knnd..”') A good .W of Worniation « to the ehovc po«P o' 
tribe, i, to i lonE the fork, of K. Wenle (A’^irion ,» Oilafn^, 
WflS, nod iriMew/hi^thfe Erprfcifrto -«•»" rtil»«I'»)<h“eile» 

tZrtTided .«l«.i.. nlth yen on the one h^ .nl 

Hnhun on the other. .. «eU .. totne rtnta ns ,^nl..-.tre, of rtn^^^^^^^ 

The .epinrte. totnlly nhnent from Ym, nnd Synn).. » of 
™Le both in Mefcende end Mehnn. I« ». toer ,. t.k« 
the ploe. of /, f/, I. end l»rhopn p: tan ...h« . - 

cibiiiia — kisima.uh&wi iifc/ft^vip i^aninbihi Mim v ^ ^ 

no/ or r round in the Inngnege t whether e .. 

Slehue. doe. not neem eleort the v«»hnW mven Wn" 
some rvoni, eontoining it. bnt they nre not rnry- 7^' 

on ingnirv, prove to he borrowetl, n. tome “7 

A enrious eobstitutio. in thet of , for/. .» 

hrih, etrive". fa rtond, for/, is«e m p.rho htde ,/., replied 

’’’’ A, regard. gmmnmHcni points, the thinl eto of norm, (Ble*'e 
0 nnd in^, inre.tiog. .. preerving the nntrol ■ >”7' 
tohing in the plnrnf the prefix di (»hieh leprotont, the double prefa 
•b-nr. .o Zidu I'efo-), thus npproaching the Delagoa Buy" n sm 
. n .„r to dnn.e.i.W fiv» 

tdhV* SjMa, Thif CIB » Wfirt tb. Hxrt, tbdEigb il nuhj bo * caa 

I-MbLu., whldlt My JdhftWd fotl™ awBhill iub«« in «llln« 
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group. Yflo has reduced both form? alike to n-. The lacliision of 
aoitnal-naoiee m o- ie remarkable. This pretk ia almost certaintv 
a ^bfrtitution (jieraomfvm^ the animal) for the original it,.. But, in 
other langungiB. where this happens (of. the Zulu u^nttgicaja “ hare ", 

e c.) the noun la removed into the first claas and takes the (flwondarv ■ 
plural of that class, 

Ahstn^ ooiito m «*, really belonging to Bleek's 14th (BU-1 
lass, am hem mdudecl in Class II (Bleek s 3rd), for no reason that one 
fan see exwpt the accidental similarity of the pmnoun. 

rni Wome merged with the lltli 

bunto H ri r 1 ‘ ‘ 

The t *’ its distinctive prefix. 

^ Swahili; 

tone but it m lus introductory jBragTaphs, about 

'r •'ActuTconditional 

otherwise ioil ^ '* ^ distinguisU between two 

diHff'otxdi ‘'idiwV"^aiT<r**’^w^ in other eases, e.g. 

Bce Vocabukr^'. " pi. of hg^optiti “sflcrilice"— 

Conte ivra 

Tk,.ipi,.i.t. . 

Accent ^ , 

Clo«ea of eubgtantivcs 
Adjectives and numersla 

" This - nad-that"demonstmU^es ' 

'”T„p.XT'. 

Advorba , ^ 

Advert^ ot time nnd conjunctions 
^ rt'poiiitiona 


N’otes 01, Kiniakoude end Euglish Vorabulan- 
hunaifonde and English Vocabulsrv . ^ 

* otttou English and Kirtiakocde Voealiukrv 
.ad Ki™w. V«»W.„ 

Aofcea on varioim words . . ' ' 

Method of tnodlfviitg the rtem ft' 

P«t tense ' y"" verb to make 

Tales in Kimakonde ito be mjr i j • 

puj/isAftf JN tig 


Pifgtt. 
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436 

437 

438 
4.38 
139 
419 
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461 

465 
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Thsie notes are not intended to be an exhaustive work on 
Klmakonde. They were yathereJ simply a paatime. At the 

flarne time, to a person who wishes to learn Kiiiiakonde tliev would 
form a basis for the commencenicnt of his studies. A knowledge of 
Kiswahili or some other Bantu language is preaumed in the folio wing 
pages. 

ALPHAui-rr 

The alphabet may be represented by letterct of the Roman 
alphabet \ those in ii^e being the flv^e vowels o, Cn i, tf, the fifteen 
consonants t, dj A, Jj it k fw, fif k */. together with three 
compound consonants^ ch^ [pb and u?/ [p]. The combination Aw? 
represents tbe English sound of w?A in which " : irA is an aspirated w. 
The vowels are pronounced ivs in Italian or KiswahUi. 

Cofisomni«—"Th^ consonants are pronounced as in English with 
the exception of which has n more open sound and is rather like 
u [■'Bilabial v in International PhanF^tic Script -aj. Ng' like 
the bi sju^ug. 

The consojiant n is the lauae of a large number of changes among 
other wraonante, A few of the changes ate shown m the following 


liat 


n before i 

becomes 

ng"] as 


becomes 

diug^tmd^^ 





tt 

di7tg^^lungi(^^ 

*1 ++ I 


ji or dj 

anleka 

tr 

anekn. 




nlernbeln 

ft 

nde^jibda^ 

H jj lU 


m ; 

hinmila 

!» 

kuttrmHa. 

n „ t 

rr 

nd 1 

kutiietida 

Jt 

frundendn. 

m after n 

13 oft>Bn 

1 

1 


tt 

uii'ing'e. 


A/ also is the cause of certain changes : 
m nr hut before g benome^ mn ; m kumngttnguia- 

m „ mm „ h may become ng ; wiAo/oAu tt ngd^ka^ 

amwhfifilUe angtitdilff- 

See also n^go, ■' a snake,*' the plural of which is iiiiftonifo; the 
singular is renUy mwhotig^. but the mse before h Las become ns, thus 
niaking 

HI before I becomes «h ; kHmlangudsa becomes hiintansudsa, 

kumlensa » friiwuenja. 

tuwifefai « kumeka. 

m’lipondo „ m’iu>wfo. 

The m here is the locative, ami therefore (lcH» not become it* 
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la bpfure A may becoin-e abbreviated ; yahek^h^ige may become 
nyfkel^nge. 

Accent 

The aouent tiisually falb un the penultimBte syllable; the only 

excejjtion seenus to bo when an idea of thoroughness b required : _ 

anin<ftij)dn}fii, he beat nie he beat me thoroughly \ 

here the accent falls on the last syllable, and the more marked the 
accent the greater idea ol thoroughness. 

The addition of enclitics does not alter the mle 
Chinn becomes chin^i^ 

Mtt/endde/ji ? wbat are you doing ? pa. when he said. 


OUUiiT.^NTJVJ 


feubstMtives in Kimakonde may be divided into eight 
classes. These arc distinguished by their prefuc. The odicctivoa, 
piononns and verbs are brought into mlationship with their aub- 
stantives by the use of corresponding changes in their prefixes. 


Chits / [Bleek’s I. ll] 

s..h*r ; these 

a^nrb f tJ^ir plurals 

arc formed by changing the «t-. nr„,, or iinp^ into or u- 

W of persons as a rule prefi.x nn*. o-, ^ 

‘ *,*' 1 '“ " “ " 8 " •' =- 
Narandi. Anaranili, Ait^miramli, etc. Mr. Xarandi. 

Examples nf Sttbstaiiliws in data I 


Fiit-Ler 

ifotlier 

Sist«r 

Bi'ot-lidr 

Youth 

Friend 

Master 

Kiisband 


SitiguLir. 
ai^a ■ 

; anyoh- 

MPtUI^'lj 

v^dtjokQ 

nijanjfi 

anambay^ 

ml^c- 


PUiral. 

}{}atjtta ' awQr^^ 

oipuzma ; anyok- 

almnim 

anuj}ifu 

tmdyako 

wayanja 

^^nambuy^ 

mlm- 


m/ir- h followed hi? 

husband ; mliruh,, ^ my 

of relatives am foUmvdl by this ^ moat names 

■’.V this adjective m the form of an enclitic. 
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Class It [lUi 1^] 

In this class may l» placed suhstantJvts l>egisnmg with i»-. 
ma-, or mtt-. which denote inaniinate objects. The plural is formed 
by changing the ra-, mu , or mw into i»i - In cases where the anb* 
stuntirc begins with the two consonants uis-, the h mes 
the plunil. 

Ejamijks of SabsUttilivfs in Class II 


M<ion or month 
Arm 
Tree 
DcK>r 


riuml. 

miJeano 

milatidi 

miian^ 


Singulftr. 

mnaadi 

Tl.« ™mo, ol tnM l»l 0 »e to tu, eta*.. ta Ata cte n..y be 

,,ta»l .b.tr«.t sihstonlit-M («»<! "IW '“8’™“"* *'“■ “ 

*- before o vowd, onil ohtab hove no pliml fotrn : 

Beer, nob. Ccimtdiee. oimW. Fi>tb, olota™. <*'- 

Ciasa Hi Ll^> 

In thta etao, n..r b. ,.tae»l .ntartontiv.^ ^nntag in Ac 
otagotar with the loUooin* eontononts, »-l »n.f nune. ol enimota 

'^i'.r^e h beeoorv, ». Sobdontlve. fnt.^^, -- 

, , 1 Ud-Asi ;rt tliiR cksfld The plural of thiAdasa 

other langiiajfefi may be plar<Hl in tJi 

is formed by prefixing di- to the singular* 

Examiik^ o/ in Class III 

Plural. 
d imbeds 
din^io^na 
ding'oH 
dimhulu 
dumka 
dinembo 


heard. 

Subofontiveo in Ata begin oith ehi- in the .ingolnr nrf. 
fnen. Ae plurol bv ebonsiog the chi- into e,-. tfteo to toot ot to 
whdontiv. begioo oiA . vowel Ae / i. eli<l«l m the .mEotar iwJ Ao 

plural becomes ry-. 


> 

Singular, 

A\'e 

intbedo 

Anitnal 


Banana 

hiff&u 

Crocodile 

nibiilH 

Cat 

nmaka 

Elephant 

unembo 

i/e.--Olten the i 

of the singular h 


Class /r fVlIj 
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Cork 
Fruit 
Bedat^d 
Bundle of gTu«>t 


Exampten of Subvl€(nUves in Vlois IV 

Singular. Plural. 

chidiu viditt 

^iokodi Vifokodi 

chinandn vimnda 

viha 

Chtt V 

Sub^nlivea m this class la^gin with li^ in the singular and change 
he h- mto to foroi the plural. Included Lr this class are aisu 
substantivefl beginning with lao- which have no singular form 

Kxttinjdta of SvbtlaHtieet in Clat$ V 

Singular. pi^oji 

likutti nifihitu 

Should., l,w, ^ 

Si 

Oil 

Mi B , tm/ivin 

Class 17 [XJ] 

Substantives m this class Ixain with tu- in th. v i i 

J m th. ..nguli,, „„1 

Examplet of Aiirfaii/inej in Clat$ VI 

VrtJ*i”'Zwh 

the pla»]. B,f„„ „ « „j u i,»^ ■" 

Singular^ 
lunm 
luuko 
luifu 

b«f^ Ij- i™ *'‘° hopn* wit!, i; the (- 

Kveleeh fe'"'"'' 

Fireweod ''■■Wof' 


Hural, 

diVywma 

dinjau 
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Note S.- Whcn tlie root begins with I-, the I- bwomes ttd- in the 


plural 

Beak OF lip 
Tougiic 

Xo(e 4.—Wlicn the rout 


Singular, 
begins with 


Hurnb 

dindomo 

dindtmi 

the become mt- in the 


plural j— 

Forked stick 


Singular. 


Plural. 


vn [XII. XIII] 

This clnsa is the diminutive elsss. The aiugulat is formal bv 
lirefixiiig ka- to the sbigulsr of the substantive requited to be made 
dituiaotive, and the plural by prefixing to the pliiml. The siib- 
jeetive prefix of the substantive b usually dropped. 


Ei»in>ple 3 of Substantives in Chss Vll 
Singular. Plural, 

A boy, mHtmba, a small boy, Aviwc^Mia (UHewtiw 
A village, katfo, a small village, htkaya IttkatfO 


chis^ rill (XV] 

The substantives in this class are verbal suljstontives, and are 
simply the verb infinitive. These substantives express the act of doing, 
becoming, or the state of being what the verb describes 
Kupanyaua, to fight" or fighting 
Ktihipihir “ bJ arrive ” or “ arriving ^ 

Kvtahukaiui, “ to argue or " arguing 


AnJEOTivea 

Adiectives arc made to agree with the sulnstantivc they 'luabfy 
by taking certain prefixes. Adjectives follow the sabstantive. There 
aie extremely few genuine adjectives in Kiuialionde, Their place is 
supplied bv substantives and infinitives, which are used as adjectives 
by j,refixing the variable particle -o. The following are the prefixes 
which are used with adjectival roots .■ 


Class. Singular, Plural, 

1 . «i- 

2 . t»- '«*- 

3. i' 

i. ehi- ci- 


Class, Singular. Plural, 
0 . fi- «!'*' 

6 . !«- di* 

T, fei- tif- 

8. ib<- hi- 
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Examplet) using adjectival rooU :— 
CIrm. 

t. Mtthu m-mpi, A black man. 

2. .Viundt a large tree, 

3. Intj'oit i-ieihi, s fresli lunsaa, 

4. Chike chi-dtfoit)^ n sniaiJ bundle of 
grass. 

Lipipa li-dijokft, a small baraeJ, 
Ivlvpo iit-napi, A bbek eydasb. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

«. 


Plural, 

it aim tffl-napi‘, black persons, 
ililatidi mi-kuluiiffiea, large trees. 
Pinjj'ou di-wiki, fresh bananas, 
i'lAfl ri-dffah>, sniail bundles of 
grass, 

Mitpipa ma-di/ofia, small barrels, 
i^‘nff’ope iliii^(tpi, black eyelashes. 


kA-rwm^, a„ idle d.ild, li,-aeni«H,. idle children, 

hufiant^na ku-kutungic(f^ 4 larg^ 

fighting, 

TW a™ the p.rtW„ 

flulwtantives and jnfinihves 


Class. 

I. 

Si. 

3, 

4, 


Singular* 

clia 


Plural* 

wa 

tfft 

dffa 

tffa 


Clftss, Singular* Plural, 
Iwa 

"* A'a itm 

8- A.tfu 


^na ab«„ al» ^ ^ 


Eiamplcs using substentivcs as adjectJvm 
Singular. 


WiHimfitt MB liduin, a greedy sister. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


S. 


a, 

3. 

4. 


PliiraL 

tTQ iiduku^ grecdj 

aiflters^ i,e. sUti^rs of or 

.V/sb ttB ka>Abi, new medicine ir ** gr^iness. 

yo di^o>./,, A strong animal ^ ^, 

CkidiA cka tanpu, an old cork ' ^■ 

Lulom IwG a strong beak 

Kamwna i-a chiAongohfmw a ouartel T “finwiy o. 

wmeehild. Tumm chikon^<mga. 

A'tdosyoit kwa rhitAiopde, a true 
sayiag. 

Examples using infinitives as adjectives r - 
Iftojtywc inj iuketapata, a leautilul Tf'aiotifl™ lu t 

iiroiiiatl. ^ tea kuhitapala^ 

Mttia icd tuiwira, a nice medicine ir , t . 

Inyat^a ya itijoAo, Irightiul animal n.-f^ ^ 

CAiiaiitio rfo a broad land ’ 

I Msjjtbo kidepit. 
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Hma, Singular. 

5. Likambatu tya a blacl; foot. Makawbahi ya kudimba. 

6. Ltfhunde f«m knUpa, a broad valley. Dihunde dya inkpa. 

7. Aanwfflirt Ito lifMfjw, a brave boy. Jmiendw tm kukali}>a. 

8. Kulonaai* ktca kuUlnpa, boastful 

tallcing. 

There are no degrees of ooniparisoii in Kiraalionde. The cETect of 
the aiipcrlativc in English h ganemlly given to aonw ext^t by the 
Riniplo ii3e of the adjeetive aa If iii the absolute 3eii^ : Ai/ti 
this iKiafi bi the lai^i^iit (lit* this man ia the large one). 

The verb tw/jiuiJltt m kupita, to stir|ia@s, may he ii&ftl : Chin^chi 
chinntwm kvputttbi achila, this thing is s'^^xeter than that, 


few adjectival loat^ 


The follow Uig are a 
Bbi'k, -7WpL 
Feinabt -korujH'e. 

Frei^h, -tWAi- 
Great, -hdiingirti. 

Idle* 

Jealous, ~i^hL 


Lung, -lefiu^ 

Little, 'dtjQkQ* 

Male, 

Oltb -chekxdu. 

Red, -aeAiftet. 
Traufliiarent, -^ttbeleHga. 
WTtite, -n(mri i 


A examples made from substantives > 


Avaricious, -o 
Bare, -a 
Bcautilid, 

Dirty, -a iJuihm, 
Envious, ^ 1 ^ chitekhL 
Fraudulent. -» ttlamha. 
Guod, -a ukainpaki. 
Hard, -a iimnopa. 

Hot, -3 iwnfo. 

Idle* uhrtikim. 
ldiotie> -a dinff ffpedi* 

Nak«L ^ 


Kew, ~a h&fnbi. 

OUl, -a tQVffii. 

-a tmehedu^ 

Quarrelsome, -a diikon^- 
Atuijft- 

Sick, -3 uhcale. 

„ -a iitoeiu. 

Sound, wxll* -a umi. 
Strong, -a dimon^^o. 

Trite, -a Jmwi^nn- 
Wise, -a ding 


A few example^ made from verbs infinitive « 

Bcautifub kiikai^^pfda. Fat, -a kafuim. 

Bitter, -a hikahk- ^ kimum. 

Black* -a hdimki. Light, -a hdangah. 

Brave* ^ tnMi/xj. Light (not heavy)* ^ kupeyap^yn. 

Broad, -o k^lepa. Old (i>er3ons), -a iukongapak. 
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Cunning, a Fcrvemf, ^ hOiikuka, 

DiffieuTt. -a htkmmi,ja. Sharp, -a hiktAa. 

Dirty, -^kiOinkahnsa, Sweet (pleasant), -o kunotm. 

Dry. -« kiojmm. Thick. -<i k»iumb»h. 

False, -« hAamhOa. Thin, -a htpepthi. 

Nitmrrrs 

b, Ukins tb, d.« p„«. i. 

tne same m adject iv&] TO<kta 


3. 

4. 

5. 
fi. 
7. 


munu cAiAd 

cA^mk?, etc, 
icniifj wawiii^ etc. 
-tain, \canu tcatain, etc, 
fwcAec^c, le^wfi etc. 

nifhttno, iffflftH nyhano, etc. 
nrjhano m -ffic. 
wa -mlL 




9. 

10 , 

II. 

20 , 

25. 

100 . 


i^^Aorto no fmhicke, 

HhimK 

likumi na -mo, 

rnanrili^ 

Mfcatttmi maicili na iiyA^ino^ etc, 
tnm IS used t* denote 100, 


Tocfctli4>r ’ ™ ^ 

••ill b. tog«i»r, j™ 

of fine ® ® t^cAtnio doDOtea onene^ or 

ijM ,, Orutnai, 

by -rtXoHrf/ with the class “ "T«««iar, and « fonued 

cAiiiwcAiW.’.theJirstthmglete Thrr ”*,*"“**' ^ 

the second person. The third t t ® 

The last is formed from the verb f 

This asn Tn.tr 

SultetRutive. Thk That <l„t 

Stibstanfive. These Those 
«y« yah ’” iiiese, most. 

** wlia 

* l7a 

“fA* cA/frt 
Wfl 
(u/o 

®A<i k,ji^ 

«A« jiuia 


“ that 

Classj, 

L 

2. 

X 
4, 
y, 

6, 

7. 

8. 


^1/uitu 

Sfi'OliO 

IhtHl 

Ofi fYouyo 

iHiVritiig 

Lutoam 

fLanurfiiia 


K 

J/ ikotio 
iihfigo 


iV 

iVff 

<iya 

adf 

olw 


lia 

thh 

Vita 

}/abi 

fiila 

iula 
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Note—ym often they ar^ used £us enclitics, anil the last vowel of 
the siibstantivo or the first vowel of the demonstrative is elidetl : 
rhihagf/chh dihuti'di^ etc. 

IXJCATIVE CoNCORrjS ^ 

T}iere are three sots of ooiicorda which depend on the preiX)mtiona 
uf place, pa, ih and ku. These may be termed locative coiicojtis* 

1. Adjectivts when they qualify a subatantive that la prece^ied 

bv pdi, i^iU| or kii may take either the coiifoid of the locative or that 
of the substantive. ** On my head pim^u or pa 

mulwe wan/pi. 

2. Such a clause aa pa rnultv^ jKtmjti may be regarded as the 
subject determining the eonooTtl of the verb* thus i lily head |>aiiia 
me^ pa mulKc jHitfffn jKipiret^l'a (lit. in mj head there b paiDing). 

^ Similarly such a clause tnay be the object of a verb and have ltd proper 
particle inserted in the verb, thus: 1 don^t like your place^ 

nikapatamtPii pakitjpt j)ato. 

3. Demnnstratives are made from these conconls* thus :— 

Apaj aka, Here at or in this place* 

A.po^ aka, owio. Here in this place, but not so near as (1)^ 

Ajiala^ akula, amuhi. There in that place. 

Many forms are useti in addition to the above. The following are 
s few useful terms :— 

iMMHu, there was a man J miiJifc afio jiateele v^dv, 
Jilace it there where you are * atiepn jMt’mkono j)/*, there, just 
where your hatitl is ; ajKiiPid^, he was there ; nAw^jnirirf^, 
he was not there; oivi/aiJi', he was not there; 

W(f»n«, there vtas a child ; Vpo^ akelfie isist there 

(or then) cainc a hare ; KWHh wiiceirt, in the ganien. 

PKRSON'AL PftONOUJiS 

I, tniptf, nangtty fwinc. wrhtfxi* 

Thou, ttxiJco, wa’P/w. 

He or she, oi^u, Uj/Hla, iigt, fuing'f, Tiiey, Ufmta, onano, teaga, 

jtawimng'o. 

\ole,~Tliti 2nd perstm plural b naed instead of the Snd 
person singular when a respectful fopu of address is rcunired . ff akv 
is used for etjiials or rather inferiors. 

• nie«»l.ould h»re iucl««M In 0i« nonn-cUnM*. I'lwy me Bk.k’t 
]«. 17, IS. 

aa 

VOL. II. PAltT irt. 
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PossEssjvK Pronouns 

Tliese prefix tbe class prefix to agree with their substsative 
My, -iiiiffu. Our, -etu. 

Thy, -u^. ITuur, 

ilia or hera. its, -ake. Their, -ao. 

My own, -«n^« mnffu j thy o»ni, nnib ; hU own, -atv: 

irate, 


ISTKJIROG ATI VE3 
Who ? fwini 1 fcanani ! uliani i 
When t cteitezni 1 dumini ? 
Wliat ? chani ? 


What sort of f uiam ? f cteiNMini I 

How t ditchi t 

M^y ? what for I mioidachi ? JtMw chani 1 -cki ? 
Where ? IrcncAj 1 mitwdii ? 

How many ? | 

AH, Having, -eue. 

Self, by s^f, KvJia. I myself, nimfc«»e, etc. 

Other, -nji. 

All men, woJle. All thinge, einn pyoAe. 

I by myself, nonjm iwJhr. 

You by yourself, mtrvpo .enio. 

Ot her people, wvdh, uanjL 
Another thing, cAiim Mtiji, 

Tice Yi:r|} 

K ^ by (1,, adB. .»! 

*'“• ■” 

2. The personal pmfixes for the subject are 

T *ii_ . _ 


Ij fii-j, ts-j nfffi-, 

Thou, n-j tc3“. 

He ur ^he^ 0-, 

Claaa 1, ng above, 

2. I*- 

3,1- 

4, chi- 

5, ff- 

Oj fw- 

7. ka^ 

8, At/- 

* i# alw uBvl ui the 


W"e, ftf-. 

Von, m-^ 

They, a-, rm-_ 

Cldsfl ^ abovc^ 

%i^ 

3, di- 

A, IV 
5, jya- 
C. di- 
7f tu^ 

S, Atj- 

of ■■ nwny ”it 1,^ different tone. 
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3. Tlje Pment is formed by prelising the sub-preHx tn 

the stem of the verb. Exaniple, usiJig the verb to go ”, iti-trAeiia ; 

m-trhena, tm-Khena, a-itheiui ; (-m-iPAfflfl, uifra-ipAeufi, wa-whena, 1 

go, etc, , , L J. 

4. Another form of this tense is ntiatk by insertitig -Jto- between 

the persoual prefix and the atom of the verb : niHia-icAciw, U’m-wkefut, 
a-na-ichena ; tK-tifl-ifAeHa, wi-Mrt-irAeiiu, *ra-na-trAerta, I am going, etc. 

5. A hiij^erfid teiu* is formed by inaerting between 

the personal prefix and the mfinitive of the verb. Note, ntr becotoes 
mb, mm becomes frtin. This -ven- seems to be a shortenefi form of 
the verb ** to go ", kumhem, thus introducing the idea of motion m 
the tense. ni(<(f».i«icAeji/i, imUrt-i-iofAena, amen-hiiplieM ■ t (*«¥»' 
Jhiu-Aeiw, fnmen-kuwheiM, tmtcaihmheito, I am in the act of 

going, etc. , 

a. The Perfect or Past tense, a ua we ring to the Engbah have or 

did, is formed in two ways. One way ia by prefixing the aiibjective 
prefix to the stem ami modifying the termination. The methmi ol 
modifying the termination is dealt with later. The verb AmrAcm is 
modified to tehemte: na-teheniU, mn^-tehenii^. ; ittw-wAcnik, 

»inn-irAenite, icn-wAcnite, I have gone or did go, etc. 

T. The second and simpler form is made by inserting -ni* between 
the subjective prefix and the stem of the verb : rta-m-whem, «-m- 
FrAe/iffl, a-iif-ir/dcmi, etc., I have gone or did go, etc, 

8 'I’hc Pudt Imperfrd. tense ia made by using the past tense of 
the verb “to be". kn«v, foUoweil by the aim pie prcs(T,t; pnicek 
nmhmo, amelc oiche«o ■ tumek tumke^o, w,eele 

imweh miwhena, 1 guiiigt 

9, The Ptuper/ect tease is made by using the past tense of the ver) 
“ to be ”, followed by the past tense : nnisek 
uwhenile, a«^le omhmite; tmeheoite. muek mwhe^tte, taiwek 

K^irienite, I had gone, etc. Or nflitiTrAciMr, etc. 

10 The 5i»i/Jc Future tense is the same as the present (3 and 4), 
and is' used foQowa by a suitable adverb : luiimcAena lukoto, I am 

going or shall go afterwards. _ 

11 The Future tense, which also carries a note of command, la 

formed by the duplication of the subjective prefix, with -cAi- or -cA- ui- 
aerted between, foUowed by the stem of the verb with its final changed 
into -e : u-chi-u-iche>m, o-cA^*«'A«« ; tn-cAi-fir- 

mkene, n«.cAi-««.icAenc, I shall go or I mnet go. rtc, 

12, The b niatie by prefixing to the stciii. Tho 
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infinitive is used as a verbal substantive, i.e. “ tu fight ' 

• j®. ^ ^ narrative sense : Atutl-' 

ihenjr kuhvuba liponda, kiUn-da kui«Wy„ kuha^ibwifik, h- 

a |^>,ntrf stiek to dig a hole W took a tree sUn-J it uu o«.r 

WIed m the hole. Where a sense of i,i„tioi, is deairod -mo- is inserted 

between the of the infinitive and the stein or ohjective inefix 

o caO ; to call him, tvmicWw ; but to go and call him. 

*«naa,clim« Example j Bohi, Ur*tmho aniuhem kamitukM> 

th mik ''J'* ^ t'SUnguta miiu'hemi kHn&utehrma Zij^ve/c, 

' T' anlmaK and the 

bare went, anfj irwif to call the ape. 

13 Tic u a, y,. ^ 

f., .tov„. I. is 

Ubual to use the subjunctive for pi/Jiteness. ' * 

the steni^'f' prefi’tiog the subjective prefix to 

fa i.oftentesertrf(nj.,-.*.,,, 

poteo^i „t«;t ,r.7' •'« 

XitaiHit nnoi&il' T*' * ' ”"* *^ **>0 soiiio mnuihin. fa-rAimn/,. 

oV'/uAifte luihibdi kaiiiupie hutkm tube tl..n „ - i t ■ 

to the father iiv Liw. ' ^ ^ portndge and give 

pemonaJ prefix and the stcii!- J' 
etc., { should have gon^, etc. 

10^ The Actual ('ortdkimal U'l™ ia fs i-r.^ u ' - t 

l««oo„ u,o „J /'r “■ ““rt-lf -fa- 

« ka^vAe»a ; ta^i«.,vhena m-ka ,rl^ u-ka ttAfm, 

180,■^'■•fa-'*-. it I go, „i..« 

vorl.. otlteroi* thil *o° JT* "* 

17, Pariiciitlex T}.. ' ^ Pre«eHt,J 

r>m,»tana uiana ,calma f' 

nanurlftut u-jakuia, j went erviii!. I aI ^ ciiltivatuig; 

chi. between the pew>ii«| prefixf ^■' 

«fa, .bile going „., „„ „J„i ""'* ** f'"' "/ >)■« yorb : 

‘ '"■<*‘-"fa. n bje I no. going 

flUJKMi jsre di9tLngfiLAln!<i by fc-n*. 
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fMit, J)r (>n mv |£uiii(! out. Pti-ui’chi^ukili. whilt! 1 wits ^ing out, ttc. 
{Kiswahili : uiili}>okiti>k(i). Atiin'hfiifi he fteut eioging. 

Also without thf peraoiml prefix : Mttfhi diichi cki^Ui^ui^t>a wh) 
this nrgiiing ? Another form ia mafic by prefixing jh- to the infinitive: 
MhikMyi, coniiug rrnt. MMe tmurhcitfi m ifthikumotu m 
tlie liyena went aiiJ arriving and Chi- seeiiifi 

til a senfle ol motion^ or while m the act » ^ 

weat \ u-chi-whf tii(c wliile he was in the act of going ■ ( , t le 

use of tile -if- toose in Swahili,) 

Ifi. The . tAfe or PimUde tenac is nuule by prefixing pa- before the 

personal prefix of the l erb . 1 was able to do. Po-ni 

Aufifhi, I am able, in tfie senae of it is lusaihle for me. 
kuUth, I Kill not iibfo, i.«, it is not jios:.-.ible for me. Nutufa pa tm-tiiw- 
eoe itud^ifo, ibey were not iifdo to fiinl him npnin. /td-ira-AiifiPi 
they Wen? p.ble, NtiHffa pa-icfi-huiifiie, they were not ftbic. ^niign 
pa-diptltj (Vii7^, it vvoe not iJossiblo for them to Iw biirnwi, jou huvo 
tsiten them. Nanifift min^i p\i-npnltlf luMiif it was not poaaiblc for 
Mie tu Cat them. 

XeoatiVB TeXSKS 

U Tile A'c^jri’ie Pn:sent b made by insert iiig -kn- f'etween the 
subjective prefix and the stem. Cure mtint be taken to drop the \oiw 
at the stem, otiierwise this tense is thesamc as tli-: ActatdCituditwtiid: 
fiidin-whsnu, u-Ln-trhena, a-kci-trfienn, etc., t tio not or ttm not going. 
TJiere is oIho h Negative Preseot made by prefixing A-i- to the 
alfirmative : fia-iii-tuvnen, etc., ** I do not want. 

*i- Tim AVjywfii'e and PerM is ma<le by inserting -Ad- between 
the ]RtrKonHl pr<.‘lix and the stem as modifiefi in the affimiative ten. o , 
H-fc'(-tchfnitc, a-ka-jp/tmite, etc., f did not go, etc. 

3. The ^^ot YH tense is formed by the pcrtomil prefix followed 
by -kaua^ antf the verb infiniTiv^ : m-A«no-^:mrAen«, n-idiHi-AvocAe>io, 
«-ATiti(i-AmirAcii«. tfi kmin-Micnti, m kftna-kuKhena, ,m-kam-h,whcm, 

1 had not vet gone, et-c* ^ ^ i ^ 

i. The Xffjiilhv F»tMrc tense is fonii«l by msctrttng -Ad- between 

the personal prefix and tfie -cA- in tiie atlirmative tense : ni-fa>cAi- 
iiffn-ifAene. „-AyicAi-w-irAene, (a-Anc/n-fu ieAenc, la- 

knchi-iu-irheiie, ira-kiichi-Tra tpheue, 1 shall not go, etc. 

5 Till' A’lyi/ite Svbjuiiclut and Aiiiperd/iiv tense is made by 
inserting -nn- between tbe pm-^iud prefi.v and the stem of the verb 
in the afiinnative : ni-iio-«A«ie, u ita-ifheue. fl-nn-icAflie, ete., that 
I niav noi go. Aho used as the imperative : mmwheitf, do not go. 
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The Afjpt/ict Cmidtthnal tense ia the Mine w the ufTincatlvf 
except that instMcl of Ijisertlng -knm-, ^htna- h inserted : ni^vnfi 
frnejiflj I ^haiild upt }i£iv& gone,, i&tc. 

j . The ^fg{ltive Actual Vonditmwl teime is hunied the aamc #fl tlu 
negative ^nditional except that the final -« is changed into -e t 
ni-tinita-iphene, u-ixim-KlieM, a-kfim-tcitene, etc., if I do not go, etc. 

e. The Negnlim Patt Imper/ed tense i» fonnetl hy the use of the 
pas ense (j the >erb to (j* followcci 4iy the personal prefix and 
and the verb infinitive; ni-tam-harh^, 

etc., ! had not gone, etc. 

0. The ^cgaUvc I,npcrJ^ tense is formed by the use of tJ,e past 
of the verb Mo be - Nbncl by the negative present: We 
BjAnwfeiifl, etc., i wa,s not goings etc. 

in nc Ay^ Yet Jense,- Another form of the “ not vet ” teii.sf 

Z h r "“ij- •» I* 

ZJ. “» W«itiv. ,h„ V„h , M-namt. 

,oirZ; Wfe™, etc,, I e» net 

going \ct, or I ha(J not yet gone, etc. 

OiwEmvE Prefi.vbs 

bv 1 ""‘w-i?. i‘»■<'■'“‘<<1 

I nx injMjrtixi thu tcn&t Dfefis TTkiMi t a' c 

are as follmrs ^ objective prefixes 

-Me,-m*-,-n-^^ 

You. -tu-. V ' 

It* L 1 ou, -m-j -Bay-, 

tte or ishCj. -fl-_ -III- TTH 

It, -14-, -rSi-p -h- - ** 

-hi-, -ta-, -hi-. _ 1 ^ . [l 

Jhi^fthrota and lie tftnU Ai i ^ 

child), ^ ^ ^ (and he took hh 

h» S.VC her to el, 

"ZPi'7 ;Tv T ■''”*»'*«. 1 W- bic. 

nibbed oil on thoituaelviifl. '''»»'* jiidAHif*, they 

Rxi-ATlVKa 

Kimakoude. The ordCa^^ «lative in 

(i.e. past tense). A person wh,b ^ wfoijt} m alih nwifj'nmfie 

(we participles). The people wh^ 

/ mile ,ho saw you cultivating, tcflnic 
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rocJiikuoha uUma (people seeing you eultivatiog). He who ^aw me 
^oingt w^yiiwAeiia (he seeing mo goingl^ 

Present,--! who go, You who go, liifAena. 

f uti^rc,—Y^ou who shall go^ tilembclct AwifAenu. 

Negatives also are used with the relative : I ^ho do not go, 

mkaufhem. 

EjamjAes 

That tree which fell down, mnojidi ula umotn^kc {that tree fcU 

Apukuk whi nCchiitedn ciwiiji* iwat 1 

from my hive ? * i i 

PunijnK^ mteali »clihUa Wu«i^, there was a girl v,ho 

rf^fitted men. , ..3 

-Ifeirtiefci i-iJoJiiAo witfdJwn?!'. h® 

For the relative with object, the ordinary cluea prefiK may e 
used ; flmj’ou di ali/a irafoj. dt/aku naat ? the banaaae which you 
am eating, whose are they I di the doth® which 

you wear, JJinj’tw -it* uweipT the clothes which you wore, etc. 
dcAi cAt iu-cAi-iMrue, this which I ww, . , ^ 

Aehi thi-ngulimM^t ktichsmi, this (thing) which 1 shall ece. 
vIcAi cAi'-ari cA*-mi« (or chi-ni-^hi-ciui), this (thing) which see. 
.V«ny.t ^idMu aliu-aliU I want mcdicme which 

Van tTf&t vourself with. ^ , .,^ 1 . 

Wako^uk<iwde anikulembeta nanifuf are you not he 

I am looking lor ? ,. -1 

Nambili iy^t ainele kumantU. this partnrige wh 

your 3 ort-in*!ftw gave me in the garden. 

WaniloUUi, they whom they looked for. 


This particle 


RELAtivBS OF Time amo PuacE 
P( 4 , mu, jtu are treated as relativea of time and place- 
is simply prefiJterl to the form of the verb r^iured :— 
when or where they saw him. 
..U’wntaaieite, wherein they saw him, 

Pa'jfangtcile, when he answered. 

The jM, etc., is sometimes aL^o suffixed . 
Po'^tt^ctle'jxi, when or where he answered. 
Pa'tongwete'pa, when he spoke. 

Tu imna jia’iM*Aeiei« 

from, we were acAitowijs^' 
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Derivative Verbs 

tKeltlm '"■' «' to 

1. The foTm,-Tt.i« form is used in cmies whero, in 

K«gl.«h. a prepoHition would be employed. This form a«ppJi«i the 
«cfc of pm^,t,ons. It made by changing the final of !he stem 
to ->ta or ,s used when f be vowel of the precetling syllable is 

-a , -J-, or -U-, nnd -eta when it is -e- or *o-. 


Ku^kula, to carry. 
Kwwtiem^ to gn, 
A'upcrnyo, to bent, 
Knliuda, to wait. 
A'«4iMiirt, to beat. 


Kuifakvlita, to carrj' to of for or with. 
Kuirhetiela, to go to or for or with, etc. 
Kufianyih, to beat for or with, eto. 
Ktiliudilila, to wait for, etc. 

A'«Xowe/fl, to beat with or for, etc. 


, .. "" «r lor, etc. 

-.Vl=‘or^:_ “ '‘"’■e'"* i"*" 

“r; 

V L j. ' AwiflWHfAfi, to cailsu to beat 

A-. "' ■*■“ '''“S' <''' “‘d"'? into ■>» :- 

. ■ to cause to cross over. 

Another form is made by changing the final into -.yr, :- 

w«i to t. Kukomtfa, to cause to beat! 

iuor.”a M/rtll* ”™?' ‘b' flnAl >1 inhi ijw. Tbb. is 

T" “‘•'““"S'' ‘I-* *>»'•• ton... »..v b. 

d-spiri? "•".‘.■.'i". % 

3. The Re^cxivt form is made bv inserttmr /.• 

^..-ske ps™„., p„„, 

“ "r —^ >«««. 

f j -j , bruisj; oii^e^ 

4. Th^l' 1 f ^ 

-«iia ‘^•proca orin is made by changing the final -o into 

Objftitite ' other ol>|Mt-|]ronftitn—&eo alme, 
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KupQH^if to KitpGfiffoim^ to bent one another', i.e. to 

Kulfihuka, to deny. Kutahubim, to argue. [fight. 

5. The Rei^sim fo™.— Often the meaning of a verb may be 
rever&eil hy changing tbe final into -fdo :—- 

KuJitifiikiij to Cover. to uncover, 

Kuchitmi, to fasten or shut, AwcAiwndoj to unfasten^ or to open. 

6. The Pa$mr^ voice.—This is made by changing the final -fl into 

-ifw, or ^ 

/v^dcivi, to leave. Kuh^k^if^t to be left. 

to entcb. A'tiininuiim, to be caught- 

Kuchcma^ to call. AucAcfKTrtJT to be cnlletL 

“ liy ” following the i>aasive osipfcsaeil hy the use of na : He was 
raught by Xarsimlij nmkarmihm jm iVomadf. 

The I Vrh " lo he ", Knwa 

The verb " bi be^' must generally bo expressed in Kimakonde 
wiierc it is n?ed in the EnglisJi. When a personal pronoun is followed 
by an adject ivOj ni is usod [or the verb “ to be niay be omitted) 

I am greatp mijxi iii mluhmgim or *«!> mhulungim. 

Yoii are great, ji:tpo ni mhihoRgiCQ or mvjjo mhduffg^- 
Prej/ent: nip or yii ■ teSj 1 am, etc»! 

Present or Siirtfile Fuitiie: mieo, unom. nnajra l tun&mi, 

mnaim, 1 am or shall be. 

: nkhinguice, wdiiwtrCp achio.re [ tvchiiuire, nfcMmwe, 

rr^rcAiiKiiffp 1 shall be. 

Pagt: nmivk, week, or ymieck i tweek, wnrefe. K«w«fe. 

1 was, et«. 

Subjunctire * n^itre, «M^p ? tutm, that I may 

be, etc, 

(7o«rf*VfViio/ .• RiirtwiW, fli'nwjtffl ; tuianiim, wiJflHiww, 

imhanuffa, [ should have been, etc, 

.-IrturtJ Com/ifioml : tiHniea, tdvrea, al-weo, etc,, if I am, etc. 

Negatives 

Pregoit .• mte, Mite. ^ 

Future ; mkachtn^uicct uknchiwre, ukifchinice, etc,, I filiull not be. 
P««f V ttUntrelc, ukweek, aka>eek, etc., I was not, etc. 

Suhjitnetim : aiVirtire, hiwkw, etc,, that I may not be. 

■ IW verb i» omiltinM** hi SwebiUb l»eii*g eipr^wd by ibc |iK.tii>iin 

enly. 
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Coitiitional: uifiiwiire, etc., I should not 

have Wii, et^:. 

Atlml Cottdiihutd: wifciiwMia, ptfeinaMw, fljEawo«*i, etc., if I am 
not, etc. 

Aoi If/ Tcn^: niKmiamha icmm^ uk^nan^ iaira, ukanamha 
kuim^ I am not yet. 

The verb “ to have» niorie in the same way as the verb “ to be” 
exTOpt that it ia followed by the conjunction »o’ i.e. Jutwi wa, to he 
wi , to ave. .dicele no teeiu mkulvngtc<f, be hod a large garden, etc. 


ADVettDS , 

The adverb Mows the word it qualifies 
Tofi^ tkikot^pcle, speak tnily. 

noiHcne. he cultivated extensively^ 
whs in the. infinitive and substantives may be inado to serve as 

adverbs by the uue of the preposition i«w and jftt ! _ 

K»ea kttpenda, scornfully. 

A'wo ufemtra, idly. 

. ^verbs may be translated by naniene, very, or e.xceedinglv, 
e c which mteusifies the won! to which it is joined. Numeroiia 

i'tte significance of 

kn h ' rT’ ** httalUJKUa, 

to be good, beautiful, useful, etc.) 


rtk’".TdT"!; 'r « Kh».ko»d.. Xa. ■»• mean alo««, 

."f 'T «'»■ ■«. "•« 

r/xrr'. ?»»• w « 

for inxide. " Pi^'" ■ ’ ***'' **■ *“ motion, fflw 

rofoto to nlaco onil h ^nuAo, to £o or to come oot, il it 

or ■■ while” " <l«rin6”, “ in”, 

Se uTof thn from odverbe aid njso by 

me use of the applied form of the verb. ^ 


above, mn/w. 
absol utely, nnmcjte. 
afterwards, lulvto. 
again, huiriiEo, 


Adverus 

alone, toeA'a. 
always, nkidtr itofK. 
apart, pan^nje. 
aside, panyenje. 
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backwards, itinywww. 
below, down* pahi. 
certainly, cIiikf>lopde. 

hatmmna. 
daily, wiadii wahe. 
dawn, Wiowiirt. 
eveOt JHpuin. 
everyi bola, kortokL 
cveiTwheTe, j^o^pohe. 
exactly, 

far^ far ofl^ hdehUr 
fast, jxrya, 
finally, A'uiimiib. 
first, holL 

folmn^^^yJ 

forward, muya, 

furth«r, htUhu. 

gently, ped^pok. 

here, apa, 

hereafter^ itanytiiN^i 

uniiicdiately, tj|i«jjid!n uino. 

„ hambi-ttambi. 
inside, tip^andL 
just here^ opopo ojw, 
lengthwise, cflanifeu. 
little, JbndtAv. 
merely^ only, ndur 
more, tupila. 

„ hipirndfi. 

Adverbs 

that day^ Una ngo idu^mr 
all day long, iduFrti hictia. 
day before yesterday, w4#f Jarfi. 
yesterday^ lido. 
to-dayj. Bela, 
to-morrowj fiiTf^idw^ 
day after to-morrow^ pnfinwfcrt. 
2nA day after to-mormw% 
pfrlmBibojiK). 


much, 

near, kiipcpekdo. 

„ JtuEMndifa'fs- 

p. !*?•■ 

no, mtigot ndidw. 
now, Mfliio, amno. 

oltoi, i7iiti»da yoke* 
on the right, kuitJcoiio, 
on the left* jfiH'rtcAindo^ 
on pur|>oae, ^fnMmnL 
perhaps, padochi, 
presently* 

privately, tumieindii. 
publicist pameho, 

quickly, pegn. 

so (in this niannerjt fArt- 

sometimes, panji 

soon, mhfdi 

thus, titrtVa. 

tonjay. twfo. 

tcagether* pawn?. 

to-morrow, huudu. 

tndy, cMMopele. 

very^ namene. 
well, f:hikotopel€^ 
within, 

without, patrelo. 
yea, flo. 

OF TlmE 

3rd day after to morrow, ipj/ohJo- 

sonie days agOj fHfidt^idadi cAiAi* 

daybreak, A^d^fT^Fl5^l, 

daytime, iwwAi. 

this year, nomfpibi* 

last year, mnefedn. 

year before last, mach^dn ywlrt. 

next nmntb, tmtfdi m ncka, 

very early* nliamfrn 
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CoNJi: 

also, na, 

although, Ttamiteki, nta^ika. 
and, m. 

and I, ate., mtifinojo, 

etc. 
as, 

because, Jno) Uyongo, ktra chfini. 

both, 'o/« -teilf. 

but, ue»ga, hek<t. 

either, or, ante, 

except, ik^K^, 


rNCTiOSs 
for, X-«wf. 
if, A'Ona, 

like, ite, mofifi^, mucAi'. 
now, 

pcrha|», patiji, 
since, tangu. 
that, ckidoni, mkHchi. 
then, utefoo. 
therefore. Aim tiepo. 
till, mpska. 


abtH'fi, mtih» mim. 
accortimg, nufcAi. 
after, lukota lira, koka. 
among, chmg'ati cfm, 
aside, pantfenje ;w. 
because, jn faicftiWacA* c/io, 
before, muyo fnva. 

Ewhitid, mntftimn mmh 
beside, cAMf/nandfAvr ejut. 
between, ehutg^ati din. 
conccmijig, cha. 


PREI^SITtOXJ* 

except, lAatre. 
instead of, p« ndjwto pa. 
near, ptiipitKindiki jm. 
on, innAo mim. 
since, iangu, 

fio far aa, up to, till, in mpika. 
together with, pamo na, rhmnQ 
eka. 

within, mitrii nom. 

'xithoiit, patnh jki. 


^'oCABULAftV 

Kimnhwde-^Enifiiiih 

of J .ti Xi ^ “ ” '“'I’ «■' 

f. T , *""" *• '** o' nutM. 

Acijfictiv'jil root« and niimbt*n4 i ■ , * 

or class prefix are shown with a hvnhen’i f * 
course, must have the class • ^*^*‘*‘ 

ny ,b4.Tu, «■' ■ <*'•» 

•Substantives which reouire rlio 

following: ekda, *''« lu/imtive 

mpt has Ijeei, to give the derivative# of the s'crb ; 
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a knowledge of KiawahiU of some other Bantu language is preaumodii 
and the principles are the gnime. 

As before stated, the i which ifl ao often in front of the snbstantivea 
in Class II I, ia uften either omitted or not heartl; therefore subsUntives 
of thw doss tt'ill be found either under t or n. 

Ample examples of the use of verbs, i^ubstantiveSf adverbs^ preposi¬ 
tions, etc.p will be found in the t-ates at the end of these notesn 


fljy* (with possc^ivc), wife. 

-ate^ his, hers, its, 

-a/», your (thy), 
sister, 

arpuipoa, motlicr. 
annmbit^^ master^ 
am HO, they, these (of peraems)* * 
my. 

mother,^ 

-no, their, 
npOt here, 

atHta, father, |)arents. 
atralit, they, those {of persons). 
«yu, htp she. 

Ofjida, ho, she, 

to afUictp oppreasp 
haniAOp tii-p to causr^ aiflictiofi, etc, 
bniiiA'O, Jl'M-p to be afilictedp cte- 
iwhip every, all. 

ka-, to come or go out. 
cAo, thus, fio^ in tlile niaaner, etc 
chakn, year. 
cAaitaiii T when I 
chakul^, food. 
cAahip Unger, toc+ 
thatmni T what sort ? what I 
choMUhu, lengthwise, 
bilOp position. 
cAuni t vfhat ! 
cAcAr^rtap A'U-, to cut. 

-cAei'idwp old, 
cAelo, Aru-, to tut. 


eAe^jaa, to call. 

Au-, to cut hair. 
cAj\ Au-, to say. 

cork, plug, 

cht^oU, a girls' dance. 
ckniopfia, a aore, ulcer. 
cAiAa, a bundle of grass. 
chihokau, misfortune, ill-luck. 
ehiJiiiko^ A hunt with ueU, 
ckikamnlo^ a comb. 
chihikoj a ford. 
chihhm, a well. 
cAiAiuir^Op elbow. 
ckikoba, smallpox. 
ch ihoHg^ihoftga, qa&rrelsonie. 
cAiAyhip the bladder, 
chihuHilo, a knot, 
clitoH^Ot a chib. 
ckikota, miliot stalk. 
cArAo/Apr/Cp goodp well, truly, nicely, 
etc. 

cAiAwkip Au-, to rai^e up. 
cAiAu/ij'up uort, kind, specie ip oto, 
ohiiambor earth, country, village. 
cAifeu, beard. 
dkih, night. 

chilotiifo, a water-vessel. 
chtmo, kn-j to close, fasten ; hate. 
cAiUiAonihiip adults' dance, 
fAiwihiPrAfidri a ehodoiv. 

cAiniuhr, An-, to open, unfasten. 
cAiudufu, cassava leaf. 


» Thkbv with Othfff UngUdFrt shMlcl Oiemi "i<»r niotlior". M 

" my’motlicr TliiaW diHliactiimH, BliU ubstrvetl in Zn\n, lond to bocOiue 
oHioletb in the Eafil43Pu Bnntu Ifltignagc*. 
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chifi^'itdula^ to catch in two 

hands. 

chtitf^ulitfi^taf call of 
ckinu, thing. 
chipi^i^h bcc-hive 
chipeptta, a fan. 
cAip^o, a ffiftleg-basket. 
cAii/»ifjap a kiitfu. 
ckipulu, girij' initjadon rit«#. 
cAifali^ iron, 
chitatmtt cheek. 
chikkif a bird’s neat. 
chiiekhif *nvy, jealoua-y. 
chiiniffu^ li chair. 
chilika^ ku-^ to jump, leap. 
chilipUf beer-drinking dance. 
ckitmigo^ the |>Qril:4. 
rAifuiPi£»a, water^gounL 
a diiat-heap^ 

chmmhi, a screen ui^d in bun ting. 
cAiWotfcilop a scorpion. 
cAiintn^j drought, 
the penis. 

ck&kajmia, kti-, to f>eeoMe small 

cJioJbdfp fruit. 

cAortOj ku-^ to see. 

cAopi^o, kii^f to talk,, conrerse. 

chama, s bead. 

cAiiPii, a bird. 

chuuli^ a Grepisce. 

? how 1 

daif, bare, nakedp uselea^i. 
denjtip Ati-p to build, 
dimap to extinguish, 
dippi^p kuy tu be hlaefc. 
dippifeo.'/i* tftisted rope. 
diiRhupCp aand. 
ffippiene, beans (inbcwjri). 
ffifmng\ atrengfehp courage, 
dtotti, apLtit> imp^ jin. 
diJiiHsedo, beans (cAoroAo). 
idiocy. 


ding*iidika^ ku^^ to coll. 
diwf'uka, to go rounds 
din^^nmie^ beaus {Irunde}. 

to be changed# 

diwika, A'Ef-, to faint, collapse. 

ku-, to preventp binder^ 
doba, to be tired., 
dbflo^p ku-^ to extract, pull up, 
lidn^’fEp to clap bandfi, catch# 
doiirohi^ An-, to bore. 
dukidadithda, Jhr-, to tickle, 
dumop tu-p to prevent, hinder# 
rfEiEAinr ? when ? 

-dl^Aop little, sinalL 
dyuAo^ Aii-j to revive. 
ckwa, kii\ to accept, like^ agree, 
eifOp ye^j. 

caditf hi-f to enter^ go Irraidc. 

-enc^ ha\dng# 

ctickd^f Au-j to spread p infect. 

ku-^ to abound, extend, 
-enu, yours, 

-€fu, ours. 

^uft^usn, ku-^ to fail after proruiae# 
ku% to groan. 

AoAnki, Ail-, to rub. 

hakaUin^, kit-, to be bad. dirty, etc, 

Aurnu, An-, to move# 

ArapJifti, now* irEimedlatelYp at onca. 
Aa«fi^ ku-j to prepare field for crops* 
hapukana, ku-, separate, divorco. 
Aawfct, X-ii-, to withhold, 

AuwAi, Ail-* to say, apeak, pruise^ 
warn* etc. 

Aujdila^ An-* to advise, tell, etc. 

truly, certainly, etc# 
A'lz^a, Am-, to grind. 
heka, Au-, to laugh. 

AsAelek^, Au-, to rejoice, 

AfA p'p but. 

hcitgd^ia^ Au-^ to approach* draw 
near# 

Aepu, All-, to gather (of fruit] 
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hilndiia^ hi-, to defeaiL 

Atfei, iu-^ t® fioi^p 
himha, hi-, to dig. 

Airt^iliiu, Jtw> to piiflh+ shovep roll, 
Alto, ku-, to refuse, deny. 

Ar_^aja^ tu-, to W leiti, remain. 

Aoii, firat^ i.e. llWo Aofi', wdit firat. 
Au!td(r, ku-f to be able^ defeat. 

A If Ml®, A'lf-j to go of eome out. 
Atfmojrd, ku-^ to meet. 
hunga, ku-, to tje^ fafltoap fix. 
hunika, tw-, to cover* 

AimiJbifd, 4 u-, to irncovet* 

Aifo^ tu-^ to diej. come to fto end. 
AinAtnltlap to 611 jii(s4t of liolea)* 
hmka, ku-, to arrive at, Teach. 

{4a, ku-, to come, arrive. 
ida na, jtii> to bring. 
idu^^ aun, dnv% 
ifroittbti, fish, 

I'Aofseb, ft faftor. 

lAtok, a gun. 

Hvh, lr«> to stay* live, dwell, ete. 

lAuto, I Hu to he full with eating, 

Thio, A'h-, to withhold* 

tiNondo, l»oiled rice. 

imbot A-W'* to ring > to cover. 

imhedo, an ajze. 

tntbetfUy a seed. 

^tthoieei, a piimpklD, 

imembc, a fly* 
isiffto, a ring. 
iiMiio, i’u-, to stand, 
imtitda, a bag of HaU-, 
ktiu to awftke. 
mtifa, Art!-, to awaken. 
lUfriler, noaop 
ihombo^ a trap, 
huuger. 

imfiio, a road or path. 
tndoAi/o^ a lip-ring, 
iflduiTfr, thirsty n flower* 
tng’aivif.t houim* 


a ^inea-fow!* 
ing^rntga, ft debt. 

a dAnee. 
fn^owJo, war^ 

ing'optdi^ a Bucrificc at grave. 

a baiianft. 
tuj'ifo, cloth. 
ui^’ifti^'f(iHi a bug. 

lighiDUig. 

fniitilti, tif-p to set a trap, 
iNjahtAu, brown ant {riff/a). 
tfyeiy'cma, m06<[uito. 
inondo, star. 
inongo^ testicle* 
inundu, wrist, atikte, 

¥M^Fiiap animal p flesh, 
ift^rip buffalo. 

{agedij a snail. 

ft sacrifice* 
inyueAi^ a ben, 
a gram- 

isimho, ft stick. 

beam* ridgepole. 
iitso, adre. 
iiPri, hiu to steal. 
iVAtOp kidney. 

a maggot. 
kndiki^ a little, 

X-ndiniu, an imp^ spirit* jin. 
kahla, hi-, to be bitter. 

AnJrtJnnJb, kii-, to be clever, 
ciinmng. 

kahm, ku-j to wash hands. 

An£cif-OK to ho dmnt. 

Atjiipo, hi-, to scold, rebuke, etc. 
Awwmi, h*u to tightonp squeexo. 
kam^ka, kuu to know, understand, 
recognize. 

lamwfa, Jb-, to catch, hold, 
foijirfib, tif-, to be rotten, bad. 

Jtn, if(", to be astonished, 
wonder* 

hiifgiima, afterwards. 
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latopad\jaj to prepare, arraDge, 
put in order, clean ^ etc, 
^Yl^^paia, kfi~, to be good,, useful, eten 
inya, village. 

ku-^ to meet; put on fire. 
kodj/dna, to meet 

kchmmh, X-m-k to rough. 
ktyh, ku-^ to be sharp, 

-io/rj female^ 

Atx-* to auore. 
ktfma, ku-, to bcat^ bit, 
komadya, hi-, to be hard, difficuJt. 
XoFfWlTU* ku-, to fights 
kombohf Xti-^ to redeem, 
komola^ ku-^ to arrive at. 

Xono, like, If, etc, 

kona iuono ku-, tq aleep, 
konda, kn-^ to floumb, 
h*»ijo],ala.ku-,to be old (of persons). 
kongou^ia, jhi-, to crow. 

'Xoffjttw, female. 

AonoAi, every^ all, 
kopa^ Xu-p tq borrour. 
death fto die), 

kuinchiuda, on the left hand, 

Xniflp ku^f to grow (of per$orish 
kfil^hti^ fotp far oS, 

X»h'qiiiba^ dawn. 

-iidiingim, great, cbkf. 
kumba, ku-^ to cheat, deceive, etc, 
Xii-, to ren^ernber, 
recollect. 

kujnbula, hi; to gather (of people), 
^umhusa, ku-, to remird. 

Xirmcj^q^ face. 

kumkono, on the right band. 
Amnflw&ntw, place of departed, 
kuivJantja, Xu-, to add, mix. 
kui^idiika, Xu-, to talk, conveme 
kmgumika, ku-, to reaf^tp obey 
etc. 

XunyuARUp backwards, 

Xupufetp Xu-p to ainge. 


Xw^p Xu-, to cry^ 

Xuuti^ Xu-^ to pluck (a5 a fowl). 
Xuu’ifctp again. 

XiniMi ? where ? 

Xteemao, ku-t to micturate. 
itwsaEa, Xu-j to climb. 

Xiei'no^ Xu-i to be erect, 
ladyw^ Xu-^ to lay do:wn, 

Xu-, to be adlicteds 
Xu-, to aifflict^ annoy, 
itnfii, ku-f to take leave ofp to order. 
kmba, Xu-p to lick. 

Xu-p to tell JieSt deceive, 
cheat, etc. 
haga, Xu-, to bfeod. 

XinypVa, Xu-, to bree*]* 
langudga, Xu-» to ahow\ 
languid, Xu-, to be light. 
kuka, Xii-p to turn, 
long^ 

ieXsa, Xu-^ to leave, loraakCp pardon, 
etc. 

feXrleXip Xu-^j to balance on head, be 
beatetip bafljcd, etc. 
kiula^ Xu-, to break. 
lemba, Xu-, to write. 
kmhcLif Xti-^ to wunt^p dcaire, look 
for, etc. 

ittiga^ X'U-, to alice. 
litowyo, fcfitiis. 
licXeyCj bank of river. 
lickiTtgo, a hill, 

Udefnbe^ a giavo. 
klewfiano, an agtecnicnt. 
fiWodop a leg. 
liduhi, greed, ttvoric®. 
btfutm, the sun, day. 
iieiiyn, Aw-, to eongal. 

Au-, to feed. 
hJiatnbn, e leef. 
lihaula, At,-, to boaat. 
iihenyo, i* gap iu hiU or forcat, 
fiAtnsro, Au-, to bathe. 
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lihiye, a li>ctiAL 

to leftniH 
^lAuikie, a cloud. 

Ithumio, a cover* 
froth, 
fii, an egg, 
bark^ 
a foot, 
houjw?. 

liia^idi, a sleeping nctatn 
likoh, root, mother. 

Uhmba^ a wall. 

male initiation rites. 

/iXiinii, ten. 

Ukunffwa, & dance. 

a dnim used at girls' 
initiation rites. 

hA^u, ear; drum liiMid at the bojTi" 
inttiation rites, 
h^iro, a crowd, company. 
likwanda, a scar, 
eyebrow, 

ftTom^ilap itu-, to pretends 
to learn p 

/iihidd, to cure. 

UtahTit, ku-^ to rise early, 
a dem^ent. 
an arrow* 

lilotfT^ voice, sounds a w'oril. 

/mat, to eultivate. 
iimbcndj!, sldn. 

A-u-p to forbid, hinder, etc, 
h'a»p name. 

Un/fa j fcjM-, to wait, guard* etc* 
/indiniuAap Am-, to begt*'i» commence, 
linffitf kii-^ to try, attenipt, meASlirc* 
eto, 

Urt^im, a drum. 
hft^^o/a&Cp a fruit. 
fiiii;itvrfep an ape, 
fiajeMtiwj a hoe. 

(iM, a tooth. 


(inoAot the liver. 
linoit^f ku-y to be pleased, 
h'ltypu^p the jaw. 
liM, smoke. 
fijOfip iii-, to pay. 
lipapa^ a potsherd* 
lipenjp^, a fruit* 

sjMicc, opportunity* 
the aitorhirth. 

Ifpjnda, Aa*, to crouch* 
an adder^ 

Upifihu, tlia stomach. 

Upondii^ a holy in ground, trenek 
ttpote, sn absecKip 

iu-, to tliank* 
the heart, 
fiao, eye. 

{I'jEutccle, measles. 
lUfifvia, a lake, pool. 
litnps^ X'u-, to bonst. 

a plot, garden* 

Utidin^, dust. 
liYiprttc, a drop. 

JiUp ashes. 

Jiwto, evening* 
iUdo^ n place. 

Iiirahr, the shoulder. 
ilwLtliki, A'u-, to Eorget. 

the spleen. 

litc^in^oAindj, a pumpkiiL 
Iftofia^ica, a bone. 

Uwiilit, ku-y to tread, 

Jiiccfr, the breast. 
fiu?eltr» a garden ; siefcneaa. 

Jiuno, a fence. 

a stone. 

ftyoa^j reason, eauw. 

Molu, ku-t to pick tip. 
iofoj Aw-, to behold, look at, take 
care, etCt 

Ati-p to examiue^ eipeefc. 
lomha, Aw-^ to inarry {man}* 

hmbM, An-, to marry (womnn) 
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tif-, tfl Eel Id i^ap- 
Eopp^o, hi-, to Bue, 

/onj/dn<7, ku-j to accoiujuinj, 
htrgeh, ku~, to tell. 
hrfgoUdga^ kii~, to guide, 
iott^fokla, A-u*. to guide, i^ before* 
lopcta, Ati-, to collect- 
iofa, tu-, to dicoiti. 
io^Rtp i'u-, to be tret. 
fouTlop to witter, 
liingola, a fence^ 
lud/nZnMoyo, the diaphnigm, 

hifiu, a oetp 

luhole, uncleared Hpoce in field. 
/uAtiffde, a valler- 
Itti-H, A«, to fii% Jeap^ juuipu 
lukomhe^ claw, finger-nail* 
lukope, an ejelaah. 

InkoUi, afterwards. 
lukouy deajre. Just. 
hknnda, anno. 
liihmi, a piece of firewood, 
Uikir&ln, urine. 

tongue. 

Wowo, a beak, iip. 

ItimOj ibi-, to bite* 
lufm, a crack. 
iufnajtt, farntne* 

Iwwi^otiT, ku~^ to bunt. 

-fuwCj male, 
f urn Ufa, All-, to break. 
fu«>no, sleep. 
lupi^nbc, bom. 

Itipia, a rupee, tnonej. 

Jiipi/40* a trick, joke. 
luiano, a stoiy^ proverb, 
fu/oicj, a braoeli of tree. 
fui/Ao, a spooiL, ladle, 
fauipiu, a ra^of* 
funWu. to-morrow* 

/*fupt, darkn^. 

ft S[jljt *r foikcd stick i,s..d 
for cooking with over fitc. 


Ittfnmjfo a village, town, 
iu*, to eat. 

jiiocA«fo, last year, old. 
mackiti, soot. 

raar/u ico/te, always, every day. 

maffttii gift, 
wnArrfa, oil- 
Wio/la^ to please. 
rnajvjtiti, aitliva. 
i?inAon>!7p ebaJI. 
niakHtffu^ blowly urine, 
wpolo^ ku-, to kiiow^ understands etc. 
fmli^ riches (sUyosJi* 
niftbla, A-i/-, to finiah, complete^ etc. 
maiitigts, like, as, if. 
inahinbt^ maize. 
munffupa^ centiped* 
t^Ki/ono, leprosy, 
an aunt. 

Iq kliock down. 
mchkfi, Au-, to fall- 

bowels, intestines. 
ttfitiutuho kudfiiola, diarrhoea. 

TP^ tf dysentery- 

Wffcip dung, 
ffluirefe, milk, 
witoffga, Xri-, to fill. 

Mt&ingo, a cay^ 

mW/fl, tu-, to driiUc, 
vibotoHyula, iu-, to rob, toko bj- 
force. 

w&rfe, hiro, 

wages. 

«i6w/o^ miji. 

^ bat 

fHchixh^^ fonr. 
wiithe, byena. 
li tail, 

mcAi wo, an orplian. 
rope. 

fndgoko^ a youtb- 
water. 

tifcUi, to grow. 
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mz-jw, liir* 

blood. 

mila, ku-, to RK'atlow^ 

TJHi/r^ bod}% pb miififi. 
hi-i to milk. 

1. 

fjaA'cimbi, pot4ito. 

mouth. 

7iiX'oiv, * wild htast; also a ** what's- 
itd-iinnio 

inkougona^ ^ linCp boupdnr^v 
mloiifftre, a woimiR. 
ppiA-oiyo, arm, 
mkuchi, a ^^ar. 
mtuht, a comer* 
tnA-ifie, a liouae rat. 
mkubi^ elder brother. 
tnhUeUia, a cook. 
hikicedu, a tamamid tree, 
rnUt\g<ftifjo, a fence, 
a guide, 
ipi7i7aAiV A woman. 
mfnatmtm, amall black ant, 
ttmttli, itn enemy. 

tiic back i on cociaj^ 
infaifii, a firebrand. 

7Jinnpiiii| a brother-in-law. 
tHnatfffa, a vein. 
mnatty^^ a door, 
a boy. 

tnwjifjcu^ a «mal] water pot 
rainrniep bean (jfiri). 
mnhitMrti^ child of father^a siater. 
ttinoitf, a slave^ 
mnonji, a haohab tree. 
miiiJFnf, a n^an. 
ippEjzpm^'ii, a brother, 
god. 

Prtii^nja^ a friend. 
mfrtfudi, gra^y, 

a freeman, 

-mo* one. 
mogo^ cas^va* 


7nor0p lice. 

motrn, ku-, to jshave. 

mpaka, a boundary; ovciip until. 

mpapa^ wind, 

Mp^keho, firoiiticka (to make fire by 
friction), 

visapata, a yontha' dance. 
msukahi^ a child (grandchild I}. 
miam, a story, proverb, 
mtffigii, a pole for two loads, 
heart. 

mtuki, a corpse. 
mruA-pdii, a key, 
ipi^nb'r ^ mortar, 
iPptiiiiiKvi, a skve. 
mlMtt, barrel of gim. 
miw- etc., hu^haud. 

Tfl/tm/Ji? wlifttwrtl 

muchi, like, as, if, sort* cla®, species. 

PTKid^a, above, on top. 

lauAf, day. 

mahi>- {oiJ^w)p etc,, fathcr-iu-lQw. 
iTiuiipki, an arrow, 

NUimujfOp A^i’p to touch. 
fvEi/iidop abdomeiip internals. 
mumt, a man^ person. 
mumja, hi\ to nibc. 
miipijfpx, salt, ^ 

mtio, a river, 
head. 

rniiim* bellows. 

muyo, fom'Brdp in front. 

ittMN (npi#y)p etc,, companien. 

mimcii ? where f 

rnmdachi ? why ? what for 1 

rnmdih^ ku-^ to empty. 

mtradiiitnpii, ku-^ to scatter. 

mwand0r ^ journey. 

rntmvdi an oath (trial by ordeal), 

Wiimfi, the luoQDt month. 

nticmep the owner. 

mKcen^^h ^ oeiglibour. 

mwEpOf yoUi 
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mmhi, a pestle. 

ct-c., nephew, 

mmira. a thortl. 
a girj, 

nahaitija, calf of leg. 

naftefi kadiki, soon, after a Hfctle. 

tiaina, to escape, get well, 

piutNuii, piirpDHc, in order that. 

fuitnahihif an owh 

fMi»Mfoi4?e, an echo. 

narnaiit, Jbj-, to coliere. 

to coinpeK 
naut^iYt] a partridge. 
mmene, very* c.^eeedlngly, etc. 
fwinc^ I, me, 
natiifaf no+ 

nan^dlKj, child of mother's brother* 
he^ she. 
fta)U}ny I, me. 
froai ? who f 

fiflitfl, now* 

nanohUf ku-, to exceed, excel. 
"Wopi\ hbek. 

-nffwip white. 
ttaiPt>rcrnj^o, they, them. 
tidomondo, hippo. 
ndn^ oolj^ merely; 

0 dtdn, no, not at all, 
ndu/tdit, a drum. 

'PieAn^rip red, 
nrio, to-day* 

-ncmjRi, idle, lazy, 
blit. 

to da;!zle, ahbie. 

n^ondi, indde. 
tj^^oirajr^, dog^ 
a hut. 

tia'uiu. ku-, tfl Jjut at eno aide. 
nffujijay ntst. 

ihr-, to be sulhejent. 

-«ji, other. 

Kjojii, sto and so, etc. f/ufoni). 
n&m, An-, to be sweet, pleasant. 


utoni ? what sort t 
numiian^t^ widow, Vnchelor. 

ini-, to be fat. 
nnrii^j ini-, to Bniell bad. 
tiunyiW^, irw-, to smell sweet, nice. 
nun^Ht navel, 
fiiwo, A-ti-, to smell. 

-nwflA^ white. 

inj*, to carry* 

fliyaiuici, to circunicisHj, 
n^itffuh, ill-, to lift lip, raise, 
the ahin. 

n^he, a flight of birds. 
nytkmbabt, to melt, 
nyewio, ku^ to avoid. 
ntfi^la, ku-, to be fat. 

Nrr>^om7i!:i, m inland. 
b^Aojio, five* 
n^M, forest. 

n^.A'owyo, ini-^ to bawl, make a 
noifle* 

4 iJiakc. 

<Wa, kfi-^ to take care of. 

"OAe, many, 

-oAe-oAtf, all. 

onffl, to feel, aee^ etc, 
ouni, tndntJot in*-^ to be hunf^iy'. 
om, tfiduwa^ ku-^ to be thirsty* 
Upamfm, to be doubtfu]. 
oWoujn, to destroy. 
omka^^ ku-^ fo apptnir,. bo visible, 
^P^po, Juat here. 
pOp A*?j-, to bear fruit, 
poA#^ below, at fiottom. 
poka^ Am-, to anoint. 
jwf«p ku-, to peek, (Scratch. 
TWfflbifife, A-u^, to f^ten. 
panieAo, in pyblic. 

together* 
poFKTflo^ place. 

to plant* 
l^rhfips. 

ini^, to hit^ grtrito. 
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ku\ tQ fight. 
paji^je. a?ide^ apart. 
jMpolti, kn-t to follow* 

tn-^ to toftTp apht, 
pata^ to get. 
painkOi kii-^ to bang down* 
pamlo, without^ oatside, 
ptipidtja^ i-«‘p to be there* 
p^'dUr A^tj^ to beat* surpass, esetedp 
excel. 

pflekcdtfa, hi-i to ^lld* 
pembed^f ku-, to entjee* comfort^ 
pray. 

/;ie»idei* Jtu-, to acoTfli deapiaei dieh 
obey. 

Jtu-, to he thiri. 

pcpfkela^ ku-f to bo near, approach, 
pepi^ pcjir. 
ptt/a^ fastp (|ujck1y. 
ft^tpipeya^ Au-, to he light (not 
heavy). 

pikti, A"u-p to hide. 
ppItAtii^Op Xu“p to heat* obey, 
j/fViAohila, ku-f to ILiteOx attend, 
pililat At£'* to endure, 

A'li-^ to measure. 
pifida, Atf-p to fold, 
piWiXulOp tw-p to overtmni* revenge* 
pindiXiilya* Xn-, to change. 
pita, Xi£'p to pa5i«. 
podocAi, perhaps. 
polaij A*? 4 -* to escapop be aaved. 
pohepohf‘, everj’^wliere, 
pohidifOt All'* to savcn 
pobx, Xri-p to rob, take by force* 
pol^^pole, gently, alowly. 
panda, Xu-, to pouodp crush. 
po^a, Xp£-, to betroth, 
jwfo, Xf4-* to twbfc (as rope). 
piihila, Xu‘j to wipe. 
p4£iipya, Xu-, to take away. 
puadOp A’ti-p to excelp flijr|>Ms* 
exceed. 


puA^a, A-U-, to blow (\rind), 

pauj7ula, kii-, to decrease. 

puftffudf/a, Xti-p to cause to decrease. 

puwTaiKfp Xa-i to fight. 

ptreickaj Xu * to hurt* ache. 

pyo, Xu-^* to he burned. 

pyciyilo, A“«-, to sweep. 

m, Xu-, to take, 

mlita, Xu-* to renulilVp pe left. 

$tiniim, Xu-* to bald gun, 

toma, kfi-, to read. 

wnab, Xu-p to be vexedp augr)-. 

fu/uXi, ku-, to drip, leak. 

juJidtriiyffl* A-W-* to drip, trickle. 

^rtpnflp Xu-p to buy, selL 

Ma, ku-, to look for* search. 

roXuAUp Xu * to be perverse, deny. 

disagreep etc. 
fahukana, ku-, to argue. 
faXufirXffp X«-p to arise* start, 
biJiiXaktp hi-, to creep. 
fo#nira, Xu-p to like*- love, want* 
accept. 

topnioiao, A^-* to agree. 
larula, ku-, to begin* 
tundahka, Xw-* to beido, 
tfingu, fonuerly* ago* dneo, 
fapiy'wHfr, ku-, to chew, eat. 
lapika, Xm-* to vomit- 
(ata, father* parents 
-tain, three. 

^'aJif^fp Xpf . to he fat, 
ruyUp A-fi-* to place in, put, 

(iiyap (fiFiiuno, ku-, to breathe. 
teA-o* nxiU, Xu-, to draw water. 
-frkhh envious, 

fcfdln* ku-t to cook. 

^ewio* Aui-p to cut firewood, 
ienda, kn-, to do* make. 
tendewaia, Xu-, to kneel, worahip- 
Upa, ku-, to bend. 

UltfU, ku-, to cackle* 

Mein^ia, Xu-* to tremble. 
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ta take off fire, Mtt'e 

food. 

tewed^^ to endanger* 
hi-, to trap, 
lima, ku-^ to delay. 

/mibapr^iVa, to destroy. 
ku-, to be shaketL 
ht-, to abftke* 
kti-^ to nm u.wa}\ 
tiSimila, in-^ to enter, go into, 
lohtt, to feel, toueh. 

to be boiled. 
toirdo^, icH-^ to ekoose. 
t*mgod}fa, ht-, to ask m marriage. 
tonffol(^^ hi-, to aajp npeak* 
mifa, ku-^ to rain^ dpop 

.« to acmteh witb daw* 

/o-fo^ fca-^ to be enough. 
hi-i to sew. 

to abu^. 

tuhitfj^ hi-^ to mn. 

to set down- 

iumbwta, to be thick, dij, 

embowel. 

to melt, 

Uta. ill-, to ^Kmnt] in mortar, 
ubfia, aemeu, 
ticAeAe. white ants. 

Hchi, honey. 
ucJioktjmta. aniatliieasi. 

*«/yai A « . to ask. 
udyavdya, k«-, to quc^ition. 
uilt/oko, youth. 

«3»ni, sexual iJitercoiitse. 
hAoIw, dirt, filth. 
uArtiei, witriicraft. 
uhimha. lion, 
uArmniV giinw. 

«Am. flour, 

“4». ku-, to Hjiue forward, arise 
etc. ^ 

uhitapaJa, gooduess, beauty, etc. 
usefulneflp^ '* 


r£jiQf(»c%7ni^ de^dt. 

neck. 

tihiHjujtiika^ poitteneas. 
armpit. 

to be ripe* to undress, 
bridge* 

ulamitn^ Imtid. deceit, trickery. 
ufefliw* idiencaa^ lorinea^i. 
‘uliamiii^ niomingj dawHi. 
ub'oni ? wbo I 
uJjwrffl, hair. 
nfopnAr, marriage state, 
eartli, 

fljek 7 ies 9 f diseaiscn 
a cat, 

wt^hutuka, ft back. 

Jife* 

imoi»a, life, 
wftewiio, ftii elephant, 
a tortoise, 
a fowl, 
a pig, 

anowtf* slavery^ servico. 
wjfoMOjM, Lardnoas, difficulty, 
a huek. 

wnymiOp a monkey, 
tiontf<da, day (jMitterV). 

"i?iwdr, a bqw* 

^aw*; a leopairi, 
ht-, to drag, 
ttiolole^ bruin, 

^umbo, abdomen, 
iitingtij giin|>owder, 
mercy, pJty, 

«fraAi* cowardice* mushroom. 

BO* in this mannorp thus, etc. 
ht-^ to go back, return, 
friendship. 

»«*P Arw-, to falL 

*™T i'li-p to be, become, 

na, lu-^ to be with or hav^c, 
hi-^ to clothe. 
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irttJbp you. 
tvata^ becr^ 

Jhi', to iveiir, put on clothes. 
H^iah, it'ii-j to wotiTi4+ Jiill. 
wiwZti, kii-f t* rpiid, tear. 

E£rjff/inl 1 who ? 

to a]>pro$itk, draw 

near* 

UYiuJta, kti^f to bmlBC. 
uvjhfa, Jtu'i to sldn. 

Aif-^ to itch, 
tpayn^ them, they. 

l7i-, to blow (with mouth). 
«wte, ka-^ to carvo. 
weAvj^ by self^ uloue. 
wck'ka, ku^r ^ hear chiLdren. 
weieAtcvz^ tn-^ to bo bom. 
uWeip fieLdj garden, 
irrjjo, you. 
trAenUj Jbi-* to go. 
wh^Qiihem, kn-j to waJk, 
wAejM+ wc, ns. 
irAe^u^ wcp iih. 

tPiAo, hi-, to be ftogry- 

-ipa'Ai^ frt^hp mw. 

wiAwp Ai/-p to put, place, 

vfika, Au-p ruTN^tcip to be benumbed* 

‘iPiifp two. 

u^mJjOp ku-, to swell; thatch. 
icunbuifTp ku-f to nuthatch. 
to plaVp dance. 
kii-f to give. 

teinjaw^j Ati-, to drive awa}^ chafic- 


tPiHO, now^ at once. 

j/nAo, Jo bijrv% threw awfl}-', lose. 

^hihi, Ati-, to be Ichsfc. 

^Aulet^ A-U-, to yawn- 
ydUp A 7 i-p to hnrn (of fire)* 

I^I’uirT^ kii-f to clothe. 

A^i-, to answer. 
ifan§Gta, hi-, to asaistj help* 
j/r£iN^uAant4p Atf-p to hivsten^ do 
quickly* 

yang'iiUt, hi-, to uitswerp reply. 

Jtu-* to pour, 

rjuttha, kfi-, to l)ol1 water. 

A’O-p to boil. 

yutcanyti^ ku-^ to divide. 
y€dtfa^ A 71 -J to tnste; imitate, 
mimic; retreali. 
yrhiil^, i w-p to consider^ think. 
If€la, hi\ throw at. 

ku-^ to alter, e.Teliange, 
^iha. Am-, to hum, roa^t. 

An-p to frighten. 
yombohi, hi% to cross over. 

Au-^ to dip* 

Au-, to suck. 

yftjsi, im-p to fear^ be idratd. 
yoia, mc^o, to wami oncaelb 
yoicefii, iu-, to r^t- 
yfncc^kjUp All-, to rest- 

ku-, to buVp aelL 
yuAifsp Au% to go out, cto* 
j^nniji, Am-p to be dry* 

Aii-p to begp beaecchp plead. 


YoCABULAST 

Enfflif'h —Kmakonde 

Iti the following \-o«jbulary the substantives awl verba are given 
separately—English first and then Kiwakonde* As already noted 
elsewhere, the verb may have other meaning than are jpven here, 
these can only be leanicd by experience. 

Ill the case of sobfitantivos the change from the singular to the 
plural ia ^bo^Ti* 
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Prepositions, ail verbs, ndicctivnl roots, minierala. con inactions, etc,, 
ate given along with the notes. 


V€fht 

mntie by prefixiug ku- to the ^iterns given below : — 
aahiiQied, to be^ om dihoni. 

aaswtp ya^tffaia, 
ftatoiiished, to be* kai}g€imk(Xr 


The infijutive h 
abandon, ictia, 
abide* ikakt. 
abfe^ to be, kulula. 
abound, enelffa^ 
abuse, /ujbfjad. 
accept* 

pig 

aceompany* hn^ana na- 
n^oiplbk* nmlih. 
ache, pwi^i-a. 
add, kandan^. 
addled, to be, iwarftio. 
adviufi^ ^aidiXer. 
aMict, 

It 

amicted, to he, hambi. 

IP j* 

armid, i/opa. 

Agree* 

allow* 

alter, 

^ hCp 

n firiAa+ 

Annoy, banika^ 
anoint* paka^ 
answer, yamhikila. 
yaiMj^ula^ 

ai>xioii% to bo, tra na tipamha. 
apfHrar, onejbt. 
approach, he^UJa. 

„ teviiidijltTci. 

ucAPi pejMkda^ 
ar«ue, *rA«^trno, 
arise, via ; t^kaluhi, 
armuBe. kaiopad^^ 
arrive, hwika ; kamida, 
articulate badly, tonada chUaia 
owndp kiteh. 


attempt, (iitga, 
attend, pilibiim, 
avoid, n^ma, 
await, linda. 
awake, tmuka. 
awaken, iinnkr. 
bad, to be* hakaiati^. 
baffled, to be, lektltkt. 
boJatiee on head. 

baninli, winganga. 

batbe^ Uhinga. 
bawl* ngi^tonga, 
bo bom^ 

be tliereg pawidga, 
be vexed, j^Ao. 
beat child ron* vrieJb 
boat fruit, jkk 
beat, laniu ; panga. 

II Hur|iass* jteda j punda. 

to be, ; kttUia. 
l>e€onie, tew. 
hog, yuttw* 

bt^n. Wo; (andalika- 

#1 /rnifiViiula, 
behold, lola. 
believe, 
bend, (pjw. 

benuniljed, to be, mJb 
beseech, gfiica, 
betroth, pom • (ontjodya. 
bid farewell, hifa. 
bind, htiftjn. 
bite, Jifwiji. 
blow (wind), pufisa. 
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blow (mouth), w€a. 
boast, 

bor*, f?o«wlaK 

borrow, kopa^ 

boil, ynukid^. 

boU wator^ yaukia, 

boiled, to bo, foiolo. 

break, /mnuhi; Hiihi. 

break, read, troIuZa. 

breathe, (aya dimanta. 

breed, ; tanyila. 

brin^, ida ftn. 

bniiMi, twmid* 

build, denya. 

bum, *pKha} tjaka. 

burned, to bc^ pya. 

bury, yaha. 

buy, ^Aumn; Atma. 

eaekic, tetela. 

eallp chttm. 

care, tako of^ oda. 

care, take, fo/a ; idohidijUu 

eany, nyakula. 

carve, tredei. 

oatcli, jtdmifjd. 

„ one hand, 

„ two hands, 
cease, 
tdiAiigu, 

changed, be, 
chase, mnyanga, 
cheat, tambila ; i'liiuid. 
chew^ 

chide, kalipa. 
choose, fortrfoiflp 
dreumcise, n^fufu- 
clax> handa^ dong^a^ 
clean, katojfodya. 
climb, itwki. 
close, cAimo. 
clothe, itadpa ; 
cohere, 

coil, rfinffiidiA-ti. 


colla|>se, faint, diVifei. 
collect, iopoict. 
come, ida. 

„ out, A 4i»aa^ ftuAtiAa, 
comfort, pefnhedya. 
oornpel, mmatidya. 
complete, uifl/r^fki. 
confesa, i(iAiki, 
congeal, Uewja, 
consider, ychidya. 
cook, fefc^- 
copy, imitates 
cough, iohom^. 
cover, A*friA5fl(; inula, 
crawl, remtn^fp. 
cross over, y&mboka. 
crouch, liptnda, 
crow, 

CTuah, ponda, 
niTj hita, 
cultivate, 
cute^ hkzulfl. 
cut, cAe^fi: cheJ^a. 
fircwood,7efMa^ 
hair, chenytda. 

,, (narve), treda. 
dsixce, 

dasizle, riyalanyata^ 
decay, kandika. 
deceive, iannbita. 
decreascj ^tjpr^ahr- 
. decreased, be, punyiidjpt^ 
defeat, hulula. 
defend, h'u^ap 
delay, 

deny, Ai^J tahuka. 
depart, uka. 
descend, ^sulul-a ; 
desire, teuiW^J. 
despise, pendu. 

dcstfoyi ourfon^ t fimbanyida. 
die, Au^. 

difheult, to bo, komadya. 
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dip, ^ Uhiii^. 

diseinl^^wel, 
dbohcy, penda^ 
dispute, 

divide, ytiupan^^ 
divine* tawl^ iht^rufo, 
divorce^ 
dOi tenda. 

doiibtp ^na lipajrdia^ 
drag, uta, 

draw near, heivffirla. 

,1 water, (eka mrdi^ 
dreaii), loia. 
drink, mbih. 
drip C^fiva), jutitifinga. 
drive awiy^ ^ingfinga, 
drunk^ t4> be, 
feat, iya, 
empty, 
end, 

endanger, tewfdya. 
endure, piiUih. 
enough to l>e* 

M (eat), Hcutn. 

entangled, dinguluiya. 
enter, ^Mda; lUimih, 
entice, pcmh^lya, 
escape, n^ina; pona. 
ermine, loUh. 

eice^, excel, uonoha, perifl, puftda, 

exoHatigc, yc/en^^aiifl, 

expect, /ofcio. 

explain, haala. 

extend* 

extinguish, i/ima. 
extract, doboh. 
fail* iwM, 
if after promise, 
fnintp diun'ta, 
fail* ^ 

fasten, hunga - pambiiHa^ 
fflt, to be, nyrfa; jiuiw. 


fear, gopa^ 
feeble, to be, 
fetd, hA«. 

if child, foga, 
feel, owo, 
fed, maiohns 

fight, jkiityQna | komam. 
fill^ mhadpa. 

tt aa of holes, hmAtriliUi. 

find, ojfoj rbrna. 
finish, iwliAr; hita^ 
flourish* knhpah j tondG^ 
flv% litfen , 
foidp pftitla. 

follow, pnpaia ; lond^. 
forbid, ktUipffu 
forget, limdih, 
forgive, lefci, 
forsake, felo. 
frighten, goha, 
gather fpeople), iumbuh. 

(ftuit), 

get, ptua^ 

PI dninkp Anlfu^. 

t» ^ell, iiqnmo. 
give, wtu^ 
gOp icfieiro. 

Yf away^ oat* ote** irjta ■ hu>m. 
fi backj ugu^ 

Mi before^ b^iigid^la. 

» g^d-da; Imhuka, 

» ^nnd, dintfuka ; tcag'medgft. 
good, to be, totapalcf, 
grind p Aqyn. 
groan, 

grow (perBonsb Jtuhi, 

II (pUnta), mfifl, 
guards ; tindiHla. 
guide* longotedga. 
hang down, palubi, 
hard^ to boj kx^madg^. 
haaten, ^J^uJbnwi, 
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bAVe^ icu 
bealp namya. 
hear^ pilikaua, 
hdp, ^ntjaia. 

Iiide^ piAa.^ 
hiDdeT, 

tit, ;fKin^ ■ koam, 

hold* ivmt/ia. 

hungiy, to be^ t>na itdoh- 

tuntf lumhaia. 

turb^ pitelcka. 

ill-treaty tenda cAi^^. 

imitate^ 

inemtse^ punda. 
inlcct^ 

inhetii, tu?ala imjMila. 

ftilicriKi. 
itebr rniitifi. 
journey, whena. 
judgo, hiini4fa, 
jump, cAi/i.(:a; iuAa. 
kill, ; tpclala. 
know^ /ranifA;a. 

present t^nse irregulnr wuiitc* 
laugh, hka. 

lay down^ 
kok, Arjltitd. 

leam, ; iiAufirfan 

kka, 

„ (divoreo}, Aapu^na. 

Ikk, £f7inta. 
lie: down, Join, 
lift up, n^nyula, 
light, to be, Jangaia. 

„ (not heavy), . 

like, loTC, JtowiioEi. 
limp, Au/,) 4 &iikE. 

Us ten, pifiA-anild. 
live, dwell, etc,, lAw/o, 
load gun, wwira. 


look A%t ttiia, 

„ lor, toAa, 

„ after, lofoAi>/yu. 
lose, yoAn. 
lost, to be, y($hika. 
lovo^ ktnbffo; tamwa. 
lower, .rnlu.^ci. 
make, 

iimrry, ioniba. 

„ (of woman), 
tticaqure, pimo ; fin^. 
meet, ■ huifftatia^ 

melt, H^i^jubuka^ 

micturate, A'*Ctf wmi tSteera: pwamifl 
milk, 

mimic, yedya. 

mistake, kom. 

mix, inunysfi; kundmiytt- 

nmvo, hmm^ 

murdef, mdola. 

obey, 

open, cAimuhi. 
order, fcfki. 
overturn, pmdihdn* 
pardon, 
f»as9, piia. 
pay, {ipa. 

^leck, pnJa* 
pick up, lokoia^ 
place aside, ngtda^ 

„ put, iriio ; latftt. 
plant, panda. 
play, wfn*; ngam. 
pleads yutfM. 
please, rmila. 
pleased, to be, noirefo. 
pluck {fowl), h(wa. 

,, (fruit), hepa. 
pound, ptmffn. 

„ in mortar, iwa. 


■ Steers i p^hytt, caea of pK4™. 
i Tlua w rwdly the ptdo^i of another vMth na^. 
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pour, 

prai^, ffliw ; A^ujlei, 
pmy.yuM* p€mb^tja. 
prepare, k{;$t&padifa. 
if licld^ Aana, 

pretcridp Uiamhila, 
prevent, diiritti ; dum^. 
pull up, dohvia. 
pull, uto, 
puah, hin^tlita^ 
put in^ Uiya. 

quarrel (argue), taJiuXuna. 
4>i figlifcp pamjaKa. 

Ti jj ptratfiTu^, 

question, lid^udya. 
luifi, toai/d. 
mise up, chikuh. 
reaeh, 
read, toiiia, 
reap, hndolQ, 
tebulce, kfilipa, 
receive, pocheh. 
recognize^ hopuhntftt, 
recollect, kumbuJttla. 
redeem, komlola, 
refreab, jfedya, 
refuse, Ai'/o. 

a persoc, Hmbidfpi. 
juta, 

rejoice, hektUla, 
p* ^aag^hla, 

„ hu pleased, Hnomta. 
remain, ikala^ 

+1 be Jeft, kipain ; 
remember, ^ium6fiA-fla. 
remind, Irumhma. 
remove, hama^ 
reply, ; tiikihi, 

respect, I'uit^umiJto. 
rest, tp>i£da, 

i« eauic toj 
return, uya* 
revenge, pintta^tla. 


revive, dtjuha^ 

ripe^ to bo* u/o. 
risCj 

early, JiHaM, 
roar, totupda, 
roast, yocha. 
roll, poka ; mboh^nycla^ 
roll (as stone), iUnyilih^ 
rot, 

mb, hahuftt. 
mn^ liil-ula. 

,, away, tipiiku^ 

sttve^ 

savedj, to be, pohidyQ. 
say, iot}ytda. 

,, Aaiffu ; c^i 
scatter^ micadilanya^ 
scold, JcQiipa, 
scorn, jKwrfa, 
aempe, mda. 
ricratcJi, pala. 

*t with claw, 

wsttrch, taia ; trmbeta. 

sfw, cAoffn; onn. 

^\\, sunm. 
send^ jxMedyti. 
separate^ 

set down, wikn j f ubi. 

M the fire, kodrja. 
p» tmp, inihin, 

«*w, tm, 
shake, titty'(nya, 
shaken, be, fin^*ina, 
Bbarpeu, wofa. 
sbave, nmipa. 
shoot Run, ojaAd ikiilf, 
show, langudtfa. 
shut door, cAima. 
itfdxi, 

singe, Amptf/B. 

*dt down, iA^b. 
skin, 

sleep, kowi fifoii7* 
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small, become, i^hokapaUt 
9niell, 

„ Bweet^ ntjf^^- 

„ bad, 
stoorc, iiotoma, 

Eow^ jMfljfa. 
speak, ton^la^ 
splits tcar^ imiu/a. 
aUud, imifa. 
stay, ikata, 
steal, itta. 
fltick, kadamba. 
strike^ 

stumble, I'unytM. 

suckp Jfonffa^ 

sue lor debt, lon^ 
sufScientp be, mnjipiika. 
surpnse, 
surprised, be, 
swallow, mila, 
sweep, ptpiyiln. 
aweJJ, leiVnba, 
take, tvpala ^ 

„ away, puTutja. 

„ leave of, 

„ off clotbea, iifci. 

,j a pot olf drCp 
talk, ihin^ufu^a; chonya^ 
taste, yedifa. 

teach,/wndi«t. 
tear, ; pmah, 

tell, longeta ; haulila^ 
pj lies, kfm&iki. 
tempt, 
thank, 

thatch, teimha. 
thimk, suppose, yehidyfi. 
thirsty^ be, oit« indurntr^ 
threaten, ^^er, 
th rob,^ duJhikH/uZ'iilo, 


throw, y^ha. 

„ at, yda. 

,, away, yaha, 
tickle^ dilxidiia. 
tie* ktirtya. 
tighten, kam^, 
tired, bo, data. 
touch, aiumuNO. 

„ led, foAa. 
trap, ieya. 
tread, liwata, 
tremble, MemflUr 
tiiekle, st^fufd 
tryp Ung^. 

tunip ; Ioid;a. 

twist, pota. 
nocoTer, humhi^- 
understand, ma/a. 
undress, uZa. 
unfasten, l Aimuia. 
unfold, ding^da. 
unthateb* tcimbufci. 
vexed, be, soaais ; lei^. 
visible, bo, ofwl-a. 
vomit, tapika. 
wait, Unda. 
wakejik imvio, 
walkf tpAenaM’AcfKT. 
wander, fa^bo/omta. 
want, 

warm oneself» wieffl- 

warn, huula^ 
wash, bathe, 
wash clothes, puia. 

,, hands, 

,, things, iwhtila, 
w^atchi litfdiiita, 
vrear, 

wet, ho, loiRj. 
wipe, pukutn. 
uitberp fotrda. 


t Cau tliift ba ooDfiected with idnm “suti "1 
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Withhold^ irrts; hurd'a^ 
woiifler, kangana. 
woTshlpj tendiicah* 
wound, icalah. 


wrong, do, ^rnrfa heJiflcnga, 
yawn, fjiihttla. 


Suhstatithf^^. 


ttTxjon^en, afufubo. 

I, muyufa, 

ma-. 

nddor, Itpin, pL 

odze, iiejio, pK di-, 
affair, ingmya^ p], 
agreement, lideit^hno, pi, m-. 
■ir, 

animal, in^nia, p|. dt-, 
ankJo, inundfj, ph di-. 
anfc (red), ipj^inhu, p|, di\ 

Ti (blaeir), p|, 

amis, Inkuyidu, pi. dhg\ 

«P<?p /iW/iivfc, pL di-^ 

aitEi, tnkfftm, pj, ntt-. 
ttnnjiit, iihatpa, 
arrow fwoodj. lihnifa, pf. 

» firon), ututitha. p|, tni-. 
liu, 

aiiDt^ mati, 

avance, Uduku. 
a\e. imb^o, pi. di^. 
bachelor, numiiayiga, pL wn-, 
back, inrnonffo, pJ. j»|._ 

pk iwj-^. 

bag of salt, iminda, p|, di-. 
bamboo. ffi5q/Ei, pi. nii*-. 
bnaanu, ingtHi, p|. rf*-, 

ti bunch of, nl uii^ 

baobab, utnoiij/, pb «(t,, 

/rMi, pJ, tnn-. 
barrel, pj, 

*p of gun, miuttf, pL 
mburuhiia^ 
bead, chnma, pL 


b<!ak, Ulomo, pk dind^, 
beam, (mngiila^ pi, rfi-, 
bean ding^uyide^ 

1# mHeNiff, 

ft {wtflflrsi), dmertc. 

„ fcAoroi^), dmr&^d^, 
beatd, chilen, p|, pt-. 
beauty, ul'alsjjalu^ 
liodfttead, chin^tida^ pL m>. 
hee, higucii, pL <fi% 

Pf hive, ehtpedfii pb tn-. 

I>cer* im/fl, 

bellowa, nwm, p|, mi-, 
bird, €hnnt\ pL 
_ tp (night of), iiycAr, 
bladder^ rhikula^ pi, vi~, 
blood, 

Ijody, flirt I, pi. miu?-. 
hone, fruYifl^wn, pb ma-. 
border, flipiJta, p|, mt\ 

bow* wpinrfe. 

boy, mnemba, pb im*, 

^K>yhoodp wfgoko^ 
bmin, ftMoU. 

branch, /i/Mtei, pL f#i^-. 
bremst, fiirefc, pi, mn-. 
bridge, ulato. 

brother, mnmifu, |>L an-, 

ff elder, 
fi youBger, mif-. 

M -in-loir, uiliomif, 
buck, UTijanga ; ttynhiUui-a^ pi. di-. 
buffalo, inffdH, pi. di-. 
bug, ing^ungtmi, pi, d*-, 
bunch of grass, chiha, pi, ti 
buah* ngitii. 
cassava, mogo, pi, mi-* 
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riit, uifEditfi, pL 
ci^ntipedi?, mangu}*ay ]>L 
intf of JcfEi nnAo/igif. 

„ pl^ PI-. 

<■*¥0^ YFlfKin^^ff^ JiL WI1-. 
trhafFj muknm. 
chair, chifrn^H, pi, vj% 
choekv cAiVrjina, pi. rt-. 
child, mwan^r pi. tra-. 

p, pi. ifCT-, 

,* of piotlier'a brotlicr^ nangah. 
,p of (athcr^B KUt^r, fnwAj'nvini, 

cbin, pL ifi-. 

cla^ (^rt)p 
t faw, lukomhc, pi. rft-. 
c'loyp uhngo. 

„ for pottflr}', u?OHdola. 
cload, pi, mO'. 

club, chikon^'Of pL 
COck^ iifiiiiiwr. 

coTiihp irAiAaniuIa^ pi. i?i% 
compoDioUp wmi-p pL 

com pan Vp muira , 
cook, pj, im-, 

cork, rhtdiUy pi. ri-. 
comer, mkiiMy pi. tai-, 
corpse, nilultij pi. 
ooantry, cAi/a^n^o^ pi. t?i\ 

±1 kfitfa, pi. ttw-* 
cover, fiAfJiiiA‘0, pL mn . 
cowardicie* uirahL 
crack, lumoy pi. dirty^ 
crocodile, witWo, pL rfi-- 
dancoj pi. du- 

daacoa 

cAipr4/E4 [female initiation). 
likumhi (male initiatiozi). 
chiUpii {beer drinking)- 
mmjmia (youth a' dance). 
ehidok (girls' dance). 
fiAruni7ira [promiewuoiiA inter- 
cout^ used to take place at 
this dance, Thia ia acldom 


played now j its place is 
taken by— 

cAi/afv>rfi&o (aduJta' dance)). 
darkncBs^ (tiapu 
daughtvrp mrewiirt inion^i€?ej pi. 
dflwxi, idwwifca. 
day, mukL 
death, 

debt, ing^artyn, pi di , 
deceit, ui-oJotmai. 
descent^ UUngaj pi mo-* 
desire, luAou* 
diapliragiri:, 

diarrheeap tnatumbo AWofoJa. 
disease, idu?eh ; tiwdu. 
dog, ny'atcanyfi, pi. di-, 
door* mnawffo^ pi 
drop, (ifIrene, pi wia-, 
drought, chitpaftyir, 
drums -— 
lifiomfi (small), 

(used in hi-umAi)* 

Ukiittgwa (used in cAipit^a)* 
ni/uPM/o. 
dung, wrl 
dust, bfu/inffl+ 

„ heap, chitidiBj pi t**-. 
dysentery, rruUumbo kwidola m^i. 
esr^ liihdu+ pi fna-n 
echo, 

egg, fji, pi. mal 
elbow, cAiAirttno, pi. vi-, 
elephant, Mn«ji6o, pi. di-. 
enemy* isimdi* pi ipo-. ' 

„ ppiinon^* pi* 
envy^ cAit^icAl 
evening. Halo. 
eye, iw* pl> iftcAo. 
eyebrow, fiAiripl^pl ma- 
eyebsJj, luAw/w* pi ding*-. 
face> httneho. 
faiuine, iupppo/fl. 
fan, chipcpcia, pi rt'. 
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kthcT, tata, pi. a- tm-. 

„ -m-lAW, muk-. 

mlingongo, pL 
„ fiWo, pL stw-h 
fieldp frrfif, pj, 

„ ii/irnfe, pL ww-. 

finger, chala, pi. 
fire^ Bwrfo, pi, nil-, 
fireijmndp mpnidi^ p], 
fireplace^ rAuiiii^ pK 
firesticks, n^p€kcho^ pi. mi-. 
firewood* k^itni, pL ding-. 
fish* ih^mha, pL 
flour, uhu. 

flower* iNdi^iRi* pU dt-. 
fly, pi. di% 

fojtua, lihimffo, 

II {afterbirtbt, Upmnih. 
food, chakulya, pL ry*. 
foot, fVAiarn£a/u, p|, mn-. 
ford* chikiko, pL vi-. 
forest, nifUfi^ 

forked srick^ luu:am, pj, dtto-, 
fowl, tinj'iitFi, pi, di-, 
fraud, iifoMfiirr, 
frocnian, mnt^nga, pi 
fdond, fmganja^ pL 
friendship, nyonjpj; 
froth* UAulo. 
fruit* cAoX'Oflfi^ pi, 
trniU 

gap, luhengo, pi, 
garden, b'wefy, pi, ma-, 
gift, mag^nl 
girl, pf fiama', 

glans* itdyn^a, 
goods, mali^ p|. d|.. 

gourd* water, chilumha, pi ri., 
grain, inyefr* pL di-. 
glAM, IPOhL 


grave* lidembe, pL nay-- 
gmYff mHipidl 
guide* ijffoDifoZs, pj. wa-. 
gtiitiea-fowl* ing'angu^ pL 4i-, 

ff iiamMH f 
gums* iitimial 
gun, ihuii, pL efiv 
gunpowder, uun^a, 
hair* tdimki. 

tt on body* iiunditindl fiL 
Jiaidneas* 

head, »iurioe, p|, mi-, 
heart, lyf/ma* p|. mi-* 

„ h>ifNpi, pi, jfifl-, 

hill, lichingaj pi. fwa-* 

hippo* mlomondOf pL di% 

hire* mbote, 

hoe, lijmnbc^ p], ma-, 

hole in ground, Hpt»id&^ p|, ma . 

honey, uebi. 

horn, iup^mbtf pi, A-* 

hoiiso, iitxtnde^ pL 

ri pi, di-. 

hunger, indsfo, 

hunt (with net)* e^iAojto, p|* ri-. 

husband, p), wwi-, 

hut, tifj&tigf'we, pi, 

hy^na, »whehe, pi, d^, 

idiocy, ding*af 44 l 

idleueaa, r/Irmtra. 

imp (jin), dimu ; kadimit, pL 

iron, cAiVoii^ pi, 

tHland,^ 

jaw, pi; 

journey^ ^nEt^uf^n* pi, nit-^ 

jungle, KyAiVyii^ 

Hv. pi, nii^. 

kidney, itthio, ph di-, 
knee, Ji7i,ndi, pi 
knot, cAiAumfo^ pi, 
knife* oAf/jwti^ p|. ei-. 
lake, fiifffadii,. pL 
laud* chilambo^ p|, ei.^ 
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]azinwv 

leaf, pJ. 

tp of caasava^ cAtJu/v/t. 
leg, iidodo^ pi. mov 
Eeisoitt, tipe^. 
leopard^ p|. ifi'-. 

lepucHij, ntatafia, 
lid^ 5'AfintilrD^ ph ma-. 
tlfp^ If mi; uNama. 
lightntti^, ing'uica 
line, pL Wll-. 

lion* liAimla, pL rfi-. 
lip-ling, itul^fiyiaj [pI. di-. 
liver, 5>to.%ci, j)l. m<t-. 
locust, lihiye, pL tm-. 
lung* yihu, pi* ma-. 
maggot, i^nj'Op pi di~, 
maiic, moibiii^Nr. 
riian, murm ■ miiiimf, pJ. tta-. 
mairiage (stdt«), ufoin&i. 
mneter* anambujfc^ pi. «ki% 
matter, pus^ utrAiYd. 
mcaeJes^ tisuweh. 
meat, tn^ma, pL d{-^ 
medicine, mteta^ pL Wi-- 
nterevj uuya, 
milk, nmtivic. 
millet, dimule. 
miafortune, cAiAtritou. 
money, pL dimia. 
monkey* un^ima, pi <fi-, 
month, 

moon, mtetdif pL mi% 
niorniug, ufmm&o. 
niortar, mtuli^ pL tsi-. 
mosquito, injemjema, pl» 
mother, amama ; an^ktte, 
mouth, fitl^anrja. 
mtiahroQin, uicrAi. 
nail, finger, Itd^ombc. 
name, Irno, pi 
JiAvel, fiuu^u* 
neck, uhti. 
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neighbour* tNuvnecfl pL wn-i 

jiepheiff, mwipw-^ pi. im-. 

nest, rAifcAi, pi M-. 

not, Imu^ pi. dinj<tH. 

night, ckilo. 

noWx imuia, pi. rfi-. 

oath (ordeal), mieeiin\ 

oil* nicEAtifii. 

opportunity, Upesa. 

orjihan* mwam imhCua^ pi twt-. 

owl, uountAtAi i HuAi4. 

owner, miretw, pi. f^. 

path, iitdtYa, pi. di-. 

penis, chiiot^&r pJ. w-. 

„ cAiirofo, pi. vi-. 
people, 

peJtle, miriAj, pi. mi> 
pig, fjfi^ifr^iiw, pi di-^ 
place, ltui& I pamugo. 

„ ol departed* Jttrwamhrtiff. 
pole for two loads* ndenga, pi fiii% 
politeness, ukun^tmika. 
pool, iitandot pi wio-- 
potato, mkamhi, pL iHf\ 
potahord* lipapa^ pi. wa-. 
proverb* 8tor}% iftfciim, pi mi-. 

„ „ lii^onot pi 

pumpkin, tiFtfcoiwi, pi di-* 

„ fiiraji^AiflJl* pi tna-. 
mfter, itn^neh, pi di-. 
raid* m&u/o. 

mt, house* wiAwYf, pi mi-, 
ruEor, luumu. 
reason* 
rice, tJ/Muida, 

ridgepole* pi di-, 

ring* imefc, pi. di-. 
river, miFto, pi. t«i-. 
root, iU-fdo, pi. ma-. 
rope, fudidi* pi mi-. 

„ twisted, diBii»yu 
rust, ngunja. 
sacrifice, myofo, pi di-. 

SO 
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Eacrifict", ing'opedit pi. 
flaliva, tnajujuJ^ 

*alt, 

eand^ 

sear, likttati^Iu, p|. 
screen naed in Jiimting, ckiuit^i^ 
pi. tri-. 

Htorpion, chitBokimih, pj. tj-. 

!«fcd, imbe^H, pL di-. 

semen* 

senaCp 

sofneo, 

ah&dow. cAiVfibuwA4/i; pi, n-, 
sliin, npatnimltwe, 

shoulder, liwala, p|. 

acltness, tdirefc; UwcU ; uula, 

sifting basket, cAipero, pi, 

sister, oiumbrf. 

ai3£e, chatiga. 

akin, lifnbenfle, pi. 

slave, mnone ; MtHMitnr. 

^alcepp luono. 

slL-eping-inat, p], 

sninllnesH, ticiokapalti. 
sniatJpox, chiAoba, 
smoke, iioht. 
snail, iHj/edi, p|. 
snake, Mpoii^o, pJ. 

sO“und-so. iijoa," (Sw./«!(,»»■). 

son, mvam, pJ. mxi-, 

aoot, rrtachilL 

Kort* kindp cAikuitt^'ii, 
apear, mliichi\ p| * »ijV, 
spleen. liKambala, pJ. jjm-. 
spoon, Iwnio, pi. diBjwio. 
stalk of mUlet, cAiiota, pJ. 
atflr, vnofjdaf p|, di-^ 
atick, {jntnho, pi, di-. 

.r |*eint^ for digging hohi^ 

lAeaje, pi. rff.. 

stomadi* lipitihu, pi, 
at&no. li^nga, x>k 
atwngth, 


strife, inff'ohdo^ 

Kndi and Buch, rgoni. 

Bun, fduwa j Kdut^xi 

mchila^ p|. mf-. 

taaianqd triWp pt, mi-, 

teflftide, pk di-, 

thing* cAirm^ pi- Pl% 
thirat* induwQ, 

thom^ nmiicay pi, uii^_ 
tlitimbp cAtkongo^ pf. 
toe, cA&h, pL vtf^^ 
tongue^ pi, tiindimt, 

tooth* lino, pi. 
tortoise, ung^amhef pJ. Ji-. 
tmp, inambo, pJ. di-. 
tn>ach, tipondo^ p|, ma-, 
triek {Joke}, iup WJfO, 
ulcer, chitotula, pi. pf*. 
uncle, mfoinba, 

uncleared part of field, /aAole. 

uriiic, timkictdu^ 

bloody, luhtfdu^ 
valley, ht A unite, jd. ,/i-. 
vein, mnaiuja, p|. tut-. 
vessel, water, eAitumba. p|. ri . 
village, i-rtya, p|. 

*«a-. 

ittwungo. 

voice, word, Uhm, pj, ma-. 
wall, likumhitt pL 3m-, 

War* 

water* 

'pot, ckilongot, pl^. 

,i ^niJilb pl.fnrY 

well. cAiAittut, pi. p,V. 
wliBtVits-name, a, mkolto; vjoiii. 
white ant, neAeeAe. 
widow, nntnilatiq<t, 
wUe, eWeJ, 
sp ^othenk odg-, 
wild besst.'miluio. 
wind, tfifutpa. 
wisdonn, dimfano. 

witchcraft, i{Aa«n. 
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woiJliiD, mkongwe^ pin m-* 

iToinati who liaa bome cLiidrcnj 
UMo. 

work', fumltnffo. 
wrists imottlm, iiL di-. 


yArd fence, jinjUi. 

„ tmgala, 
year^ ehaka^ pi. c^-. 
youtli, ud^oko- 

„ nidyoko^ pL uw-. 


Notes on Various Woros 

Many worrU Imvts nieanings which can only be learned by 
experience. Jn these notes a few words are dealt w'itli in ortJcr to 
hIiow that the English given in the voeahiiJariea does not exhaust the 
meaning of the Kiinakonde word. 

A'n-tfJt'u, to gii or come out, to arise, Thb verb is very frequently 
used in the narrative to start a sentence ; in such cases it may he 
translated as " then “ and or ” came forvcarfl Kttka unemho l-ncM 
** IVelu Kuicn ufuttgula ktichi " H fmngii ”* Then the 

elephant sqidt Com big forwartl the elephant saidj ** ily garden/^ 

And the hare said, or coming forward Mid, “ Afy garden." The 
past tense is also often used in the same manner : aukde, he came 
forwanlj etc. ; wniti/e, they came forward, ete* \ ery often it 
neerl not be translated, but is used much tlie same way as the Kiswahili 
although it may even follow the Kunakondc Itahii Baht\ 
traukile anya'iui hichif then the animals came forward and imld^ 
or the nniihals said, etc. 

Wamba, but it was. that us to say. Tliis is nseii when an explana¬ 
tion is given in a tale for the benefit of the person who may not under' 
stand : iSfiAi', irfwim iilUmda pin, uukiie mm^guh kucM " Wepo 
tfUw^tc inoffl nbt ** wtimlKi tdiiwYi, the sun was sJiiking, aiul 
the hare said ** You hyenn go and get that fire (aside)^ but it was the 
.^un. ngid^mMa chimh mundii tro ndtjah*^ wanib& tihon^, 

"1 want that which is inside your wife*' (ex|)lanation), that is to 
say the unborn chlhL 

day of smi. 

iVoic->Tliia word nearly alw.sys takes the prefix I and not i: 
iduim IwiOr one day* and not iduim 

Ku-ikolfif to staVii to remain* or to live isith. This becomi^ 
in the infinitive ibr/Jbfn, and when ui^ed with a pemonal pronoun the 

^ Of.* m EHb fonnulfl wilh wliich. ^tc^in, P^wiifet jAthiva. JsM 

Tfij lar, 

* J'fopcrly bclon^'liiir ^ V—er. Yao Kln^A t/i UNra, etc. Sue 

Yt>c*lju]jirj, whore the form IktHina is Bircil m weU ax kiH*rfM. 
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pronoun is Gniciiitic r to At^iv or livts .with hifti [ 

*«i/«nAc(o iRttamh Hffteibinawe, I want youi child that I may live 
ftitk hot, 

Ku-pendo. TJii^ verb haa a very difFereat meaning in KimakonilK 
to thflt which it beaxsin Kiswahili. Itbasthembanliigof to scorn 
dislike , ** think nothing of and, in coiLsefjnencej ** to disobov,” 

Ku lenibda. This verb hiw a variety of uieanings, all of which, 
however, are coimected with each other; to want-, to like, to fti5ce|it. 
to a^, to look for, etc. Also by use of this verb followed by the 
infinitive a fntgre tense may be formed : iujkmbda katehena. idfMt 
hiwheiia, etc., I want to go, also means T shall go. 

Ktt-havh, to say. This verb also has a great many meiuiiiiK-, 
to say, to speak, to warn, to explain, to praise, and in the spplieil 
form of the verb it may mean to say to. to tell, to adviao, eto. 


AuftrtoflliijM in Ulasi VI 

As already shown, the substantives in Class Vf begin with fii- 
m the singular and change the to- into di- to lorni the plural. It 
^ Appear that thedf- i# really dto- or din/-; the -f-, however, 

uno u t except when the root of the substantive begins with a vowel. 
^ IS wou I DooDimt for apparent irn^larity in forming the plural. 

e expunatioa is that the class which correspomto as plural to the 
sixth or to- is Block’s 10th (here call«l Srd plnroh. The 
pre X o us IS tij-, *i v,, li.^ therefore it is d/n-, not di\ which is 

whTph I^Toduces the various iaodificatio::s to 

which sounds following are snbiect, as explairie.i on p. 419. 


i»A‘ = »ff* b'^nde 

UkultlHiptaf 

nl or fi^ nd Iui^u?i 
i> Wflrwo 

nw ^ wii 

htufna 
Itmu 
Imdo 

Ji., 

5^ ""“'t “ '“‘I '••'l- "ith the mtMiiaj be Ihste. 

fe/»aidi» »«.sa. there was a ehiU. This i. seme- 


1)1. dintHiide forms diitg*unde. 

lUdung,ra „ l{ng\,Iu»gtv<i. 

dinUim dittdawi 

didomo ,, difuloino. 

diHwom ,, dimbiini. 

ditijuaia ] 

dj'iyoM - plural in full 

dinjitko i «8hown, i.e. diiy-. 
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timea used at tte bepntiin" of talcs. Apfitcid^, there was a miui, or 
he was there. ,4 Jb pttvidya , there was not a man, or lie was not there, 

A'ii /wnicto, to know or understand. The present tense of this 
verb is irregutar, nlthou^i the tegular form is Bouietiiiies used. The 
most fmjiiently iise<l is oiiiuitf tperfect of given bv Steere), 

he Imowfl, or he who knows, etc.; ahintaitr, he does not know ; 
inktmriiie, vou do not know or understaud. 

A'u-irAewi, to go. For the subjunctive there is an irregular form 
in use, iiddto, let us go. 

Likiiwa, a crowd or company, used with iyofte which precedes it. ** 
Ltfohe liktitm kutantt. the wlioln cruwd or conipny denied. 

C7ifJtH«j*n ucAinio. used as '‘in the eanie nuiimer" or " as beforo*’. 
H'aua AuiWjo chikting’u ttchimo, the children singing us before, 

Ka-himhila, to deceive. By ofiiug the lefiexive form of this verb 
it is inadc to express to pretend, kuUlambiia, Mt^hehe afijidojiiciAfi 
hiliiambila htmtia the hyena began to pretend a sick headache. 

-duh^, suffixerl to the verb a. plural meaning is made : Il-ala, 
Slay ; ihahitga, stay ye ; teflena , go j tthemiianga, go ye ; juAitfidupr*- 
k»nga, coming down, deeoendiug (plural); AufuAnterijn (kutuhtla^ 
ninjilng a\my (plural). 

A'tojwwAo, This verb is used as an auxiliary to form the not 
yet ” tense, It wenus to be used very seldom by itself, and even 
then another verb is understood; it seenw to mean lado when used 
m the negative, tfailyo I Nihanandyi. Have you eaten 1 Not 
yot. .Vrt-«JW«nio AwwAciw, I have not done yet. Niktimmlm 
hitongf^Ut, I have dtit spokfln 

The narticle -««- inserted between the iu* of the infinitive and the 
stem gives the idea of motion. This is probably simply the tense 
prefix of the present tense -jmt-. Au’cAenm, to &ill, iu-m-r ettut, 
to call him; hft-«o-«»-c/jeiiirt, to go and call liini (when the idM 
of motion is desired to lie expres.sed). TiiU is also sometimes ns«l in 
tliP participle fotia 

To speak or say, i-a-teaffohi, l)ast tense la the narrative 

forms of speech there are many methods of expressing the idea of 
say, said, saying, etc. Examples using the verb iutofigtibi with its 

various nbLivviations!— ^ .. 

Atangirele dono “ Nguletidmla He said " I want 
Alonguxdona Ngtdfnihieia ”, He said 1 want ■ 

.dtflfoHO”. He said” 1 want ”, 

Xfflif, _Tlic vi‘ord donofreijiiently follows the verb with the meaning 
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of thus or so. It becoutes part of thp verb, and nco'I not alwavs be 
traiislated. 

Sometimes iuchi follows the doiin ; it means savin", ami ven' 
often need not be translated as it is a reduplication. Atonffictlc rfoa’i 
^ooAi " Ajwfem&e/fi He said thus saving “ I want 

A'licA* may he useil by itself to denote saying, or in eonjunetiosi 
with the verb to say, or with dow or all tlnie together (as above). 

A aAde WAi dono '• JfifcAf dmrhi chitahttk-aiui I ” He came fonvant 
saying “ Why this arguing ’ ” AtiHe Mi “ Wftetia ku'manvlti 
He came forward saying “ Oo to the garden 

It also may be used like a verb I tn-ftf, to say. and have its personal 
prefi.v ^Midono, T any ; ngwhi l aay; achidoaa “ Nikat^mira ", 
he said I do not want ”, etc. 

lt'"«y'^«beusedtodenote‘‘that”,i.«.^««^««j„jt««Arn^ ■ 

when they saw tint it was fallen down, etc. 

ftiw feivi, to leave, etc. This verb appears to have a varietj' of 

neMiBs. *hicl,, .Hhmgh cl,»,lj. allM, „„ L.. mlbc, dilPcdt to 
«ndor«t..,d It onto. Amon. tkoat Inqoentl;- mot w,|. ,h« folluwios 
.« nom™.K^: „d .b, 

raart s, a ns ■ inth the sense of something resulting from what 
has just happened before ^ 

Usuwi ahiiukntn vnetiiuta kunitv .1 ftl 

tilt b«r« «■« M^od)”' ™ 

«*»'»*"'« 

MVm tb. lion b«nl nb,,t iL bare .."id Z """ T 

tb. mnn „nt I™,. .*b 

w. 4IS. iiL In Z »*'“ 
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TliR M- of tliR sub&tarijiivcsi in thfi siiiguIaT is dropped in the plural: 
Unembo^ dinemb&i ttfiiirr, disun^nkt^ eto. 

Modifying t^nmnolioH of verb to form jtmt —There are two 

wajH of forrtiitig the past and perfect tensefl. The simplest way k to 
iim the tense prefix -ni- : Nnnhrkents, I went ; nniwhm, you did go, 
etc. The other way is by axhliiig to or aiodifying the terminntioii of 
the verb. The following may be of some lielp in i^howing how the 
stem m modified t— 


] . Verbfi ending in tt-a or e~fi change n-n or e-a to e-e:— 
kupilikana^ to hear changes to pitiieHe* 


jtwpwWeivi, to hurt 

ktitamiranaf to agree n 

imcYiftTfn, to kill ip 

kukoktpato, to be goofJ^ ti&efiiJp etc. j, 

kut<tliuhinaf to argue n 

Verba ending ixi o-a change tfio o-n into :— 

to arrive at, changes to totnmk. 
k-utottgola, to speak „ ton0it!<ek. 

Xiitondolo, t^J choose ,, etc. 


piteleke, 

tnmttenc. 

tmhte. 

(ahuk&ne^ etc. 


S. Verbs endbg ii~n change into wi'-c :— 

hihiiMa, to ho able changes to hvlmte. 
ktitiimbtihit to gather ,, AtiwibtiaVc. 

kutp^hda, to carry ^ fftxkicile. 

ku»idupuia. to deacejid ** jfwfapiciic, etc, 

*1- Most verba ending in tn’o s^ilables seem to change their endings 
into -i(e :— 


hipi(a^ to pass 
X'aiidjn-nT to be fat 
y^ikOj to bum 
kuliUfp;^ to breed 
hdiihi^ to look 
kulmdaj to do 

to cultivate 


changes to pile. 

jfakiie^ 

„ ianpite. 

,, tendd^ or tendik* 

limits. 


Ij* Verbs of iiioire than two ajiiablea ending in change to 

-lie :— 


kw/(imbukila. to atawer changea to yfunbtikUe, 
kutindiliia, to wait for „ 

X'upifi7it'll to pad tire >■ ptWife. 

kuliiniliia, to forget pi KiosJtle, etc. 
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6. Verbs ending in -dya change into :— 

hahodya, to meet ohaages to kodidye. 

kuiomidtja, to be difficult „ t^madid^ie. 

kuh^fndya, to arrange „ hdoindidye, etc. 

A few of the exceptions are given below' 
ktUeiddj to take off fire changes to ItultUt, 


hUnNtUi^ to takb 
kiihotota^ to com^ or anive 
kiiteka, to leave 
kutyna, to etc. 
hitiia, to come out or forward, rtc. 
kukir^a, to dimb 
kamaliiiij to fioiab, etc. 


hokke or iakke. 

feJhkfc, 

wme or tiviirfe. 
tiiiie or fikite. 

nuihdile. 




THE AliAU IXVAalON OF KASHGAR IN A.D. 715 
Br H, A. R. Gibb 

VTOTHIXG i« more disconterting to the student of cnHy SJusIim 
Libtory tlmn the way in which Tabari and the other historians 
alternate between detailed and coinprehensivc narrative and jottings 
of the most nieagrc and involved nature, filled outf in f ome taaes, by 
picturesque but obviously legendary tales. These faults, which are 
to a large degree iidiercnt in the method of compilatioQ from oral 
triuUtion, come out most clearly in the narrative of the brilliant aencs 
of eanipaigns by which the Arab general Qotay ba ibo JIusUm conquered 
and annexed the lauds caatwartl from Herat and the Oxus 1» the 
ramir, during the reign of the Uniayyad Caliph Walidl (a.d. 705-la). 
Thus we lire given a fairly sufficient account of the long drawn out 
operations against Bukhara, but none of the actual conquest au 
colonization of the city: much of the expeditions against vamus 
princes subject to the kingdom of fukliuristan, but practicall) not mg 

of the annexation of Tukharistuii itself. 

Up to the vear 7l*>, however, it is possible to follow the actiial 
conreo of the conquests culminating in the capture and wlonization 
of Sainarqand. The story of this decisive campaign is elaloratcly 
and clearly told, hut the estension of the conquests across the Jsxartcs 
in the next throe years is related hy Tabari only in brief and confused 
accounts. It is from the laconic notices of the earlier histonan 
Ya’qubT, for instance, that the attempted reconqi.cst of i..aniar<jau 
by the Korthem Turku in the following winter bos been brilliantly 
reconstructed by Barthold.* But neither ^aqubi nor is eon 
temporary Baluilhuri add very much more to our knowledge of the 

events. ^ , 

The situation of the .Taxartes provinces m the year iJ3 may be 
briefly described. The kingfloins of SUash (Tashkent) and Farghaoa 
mnintaine<i a precarious existence as Remi-imlepeadent states subiect 
to the Xortheru Turks, the latest of the cphememl Tiirkish enipirw 
which fiourisbed ui what is now Siberia during ponoilfi of weakness in 
Chinese foreign policy. Tbo Northern Turks, however, engaged m 

‘ DU Alt.M «. •lit Aral, <iatSlfU, p. 11 (St. I8W). 
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constant warfare with the Tur^ift^h tribes in the Hi vaJlcy, were 
practically powerless to intervene effectively in their affaim. Together 
;vitli th.» the pnncea of 81,ii«h and Farghana. like all the other luJers 
n tentml Asia, regarded theniaelvea as vassaU of China in virtne of 
the Chine^ protectorate pr«lai,n«l over then, in 6.^9, but at the 

7hTr"l any enforcement 

con tart f'"*i '^iisdoms npixur to have been in 

constant fend, and both suffered from chrrmic armrcliv 

Turk^rrfv” challenged both the 

Turk^h and Chmeae pretenan™ more definitely than L had Hone 

Trl^l"’ T" ‘Chiefly of the levies raLi in 

following 

of thl d7h 77 "T" “ into SJ,fi,h ”, but on hearing 

1 \l7 L L7.7r"r ^ hea,h,uarteT. 

Balidhnrl (ed'^dc 0*7 ’'p «l"frtdy far advancetL 

captured Isbijfih, an * tradition that Qntoyba 

of Shr.sh, It would seem, then that 

of Shiirf, wmi ,nui«t^cv, QutavWs nlal r " 

the veiy^ ii.iiwrtant t^ade-routo wf, i i «F> 

valley, along the northern edge of L rht T ^'' 

Tokraah and Tanlz (Anlifl,) 5 
cconouiie importonce L co^in; toi 
less in hi« .uind, however, than its sLte^i t 
- fw™, A. 

h. J t i„j .,a„„«i, 

R,..c.,* 

Danmsrus. It is umieeessarv here to Hit ^ Kobonlmate to 

tendencies of the Arabs which T '^ tlecp-aeated factional 

general hi„,«,]f simTmrtll k ‘ ' 

and hia Arab troops resented his '■ ' parties, 

Alt these element** of disaffection d'u 

enaction had been held in check by IlujjaJ 

' ^ tias Arut,. (B,Hi„ jaoo. ... 

Oi laO■.^, chap ^ 
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sd compltit«lv that liinisdlf a€fenis to have been largely unaware 

ol hia danger^ 

Til is suioniarj bdpa to tnake clear the circoinstaiices under which 
the campaign ot 715 was projected, and ojiened. The account which 
Tabari intends to convey ia that Qutnayba naarched finst iutoFarghaTJU 
and from there led an ex|)edition to Kaahgar, with complete auccess. 
At thia atage he received a request from the king of China to send an 
emboasy to tlio CTiinftse court. Qutayba selected twelve of the kadem 
for this mitksiod. The legend naively relates how these ambassadors 
made such an iiiiprcssion on the king tliat he sent formal tokens of 
submission. Beneath the characteristic layer of fahhf^ however, 
there is a basis of fact. The Chmese reconls contain a notice of an 
Ami^ emijassy which visited the capital in 713 and caused constema- 
tioii by refusing to kowtow before tbc Emperor, Xeverthelesa the 
ainha<s,sado7^ w ere favourably receiveih but no indication h given of the 
purpose or achievement of their mission- The accuracy of the Chinese 
date is conhniied by the statement in Tabari bimsell tii, 12?^0, 3) 
that the amhosaadom were sent to tlie Caliph M aHd on their 
which must therefore have occurred between the death of Ilajjaj 
and the end of 714. We may conjecture that the embassy was intended 
either to dissuade the Chinese from assisting the Turks or to make 
niutual arrangements with regani trj the silk-trade^ a matter pec alia riv 
iin|airtant to Samarqand and Bukhara, 

There Is thus prinia/wif evidence tiist Tabari s account of tlie 
expedition of 715 contains a confused and unreliable tradition in at 
least one reapcct- It remains now to CtHisider the invasion o[ Kasliga r, 
which baa hkherto b-Jen generally acceptetl as bistorical. lu tins case 
no suL-h cosy contTatliction Is possible, but I hope to show that the 
whole weight of evidence is flecisively against it. 

In tlie firet place, of the three earlier historians who^ works have 
come down to us not one mentions this expedition to Kashgar. 1 he 
silence of Dinawari is perhaiM hardly remarkable, hut both ^ a‘tjiibi 
and Baladluiti omit all reference to it, though they give fairly full 
accounts of Qiitayba’s campaigns. Ya'qUbi quotes only the local 
tradition of Khutm-an, utilizerl also by Tabari fsec below), that 
“ Qutayba pcnetmterl fat into Faighana while Baladhun quotes the 
summaries of twoauthoiities, Abii ’f baida (#2*2,1*11.) and AbQ .Vjyash 
al-Hamadham (422,7h,and 431. I6f.).neither of which include Kashgar 
in the Hat of conquests. Nor does N'arshakhi. almost contemporary 
with Tahnri. mention such an expedition iJi conoesion with Quteybft, 
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though he rektea his “ martjTdotn " In Fargbiiiia («1. Schefer, p. 67), 
Even when we tun, to Talwri hiraseU, Ln spite of the torjftmH 


(1275, 


15) Oj-JS \j.j 


^- 2 ^ “ Qutaybe 


capturctl Kasligar and raided China ”, we find that tho stat«inent 
16 not borne out by the authorities on which it professedly rests. 

The first^ narrative is quoted from Al-ilada’inI {1276, 2ff.): 

a' ^ J\ j^ji . J 

aJjJI Cjj^ si jy '-C* 

Hi‘ marched to Farghiuia ajid sent forward to the pass of 
*kam pioneers to clear the way lor him to Kashgar, w^ch 

A !i but the news of WoliciV 

catb rcachcl him while he waa nt Farghiina.'* AJ-ilmJa’ini thciO’ 

ore «c te Qutn}lwt with the intentton of raiding Kashgar, but 
defimtdy refmuia from eajdng tl,at the intention was carri«l out. 
ic narrutivc of Abn llikhnnf is vague and confused (1276, 17 ff.): 


(.* »lf J U, 






QutorU M„, KuthTr („, KuHuHir) ib„ Ful 4 , |i.e. „„ of 

L "firL 7 r *“ »' ft'™ “P«'« 

^ ■'““'ly of that «i.ich God 

•« [Tloa Qntayb, .„a the,. 

r«rfi^ them the M.-. Waltdi, death." It Kill U eeen 

emloit i!.”*e>'*i,'i 1 “"“'^ '*“* ""t aotoally nuded. the 

^ y ""too- lemler. The el..„e „ hmeketa, beaide. 
Ml, m contmd.et.o't to the other .m™,!,.., „f 

rnn^lTrr* TtTtf r' »< •'-A*'' = “ 

.. ootoKorthr that Iho Khaldrm tranecribea the .hole pasKlg. 
tho.: ^11 Jkol |_,„j ^ ^ 

X?" SS 1 t 
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t>* (S^ J*-? “ Qiitiiyl’* penetrated bo far into 

FuT^gb^B 113 to approach tho burdcra ol China, This paBsago seems 
to be taken by I bn aUAthTr and Ibn KbaUlQn to neler to the main 
army under Qntayba himself, thongb the former rctaiiia I nbari a 
turjamn. 

It is impossiblo to avoid the conclnaion that Tabari rea<I into hia 
authorities a meaning ft'bich they did not support. Ucllhauaen 
(op, cit., p. 273) states that the expedition is “auch dutch gleicbaeitige 
ideder vJelfach besthtigt I have i}eeii unable to find any of these 
poems. There arc two verses which mention Qntayba in connoxion 
with China. One occurs in a poem of Tirimmal) in praise of ’iemen, 


quoted in Tabari (1^3, 18): ?7 ^ 

'* Thov slew Qutavlwi at the meadow, the meadow'of China, and tho 
second in Yaiint's Mu'jam al Uiildiin {wl, Wiistcnfeld, i, TIW. 8, s,v. 
llftlaniar), in praise of BEihilo, the tribe, to which Qntayba belonged; 


^y* jt—l LjJ j Two 


graves are ours, the grave of Ibilanjar, and a grave in China, 
alas! what a grave was tliat." lint as both these verses afieak' of 
Qutuyba’s death, which undoubtedly took place in Farghann, they 
can hardly bo regarded os oonfimilng the tradition. 

In the second plaec, there are grave chronological difficulti^. 
It U wftU known bow, on bearing of tho death of the Cabpb Ualid, 
Qntayba, knowing that his sueccaaor Sukynian was Ins implacable 
enemv, after Kotiifi attempted negotlstionfl on both sides, openly 
revolt. On finding the army dlBindined to follow him he tori- 
pletelv lost his head and roused a mutiny in which he was kilU'd. 
The death of Walid took place at latest in February, Tlii, and the news 
must have reached Farghiina by the end of April. B cllhau^n 
(p, 274, n. 3) remarks that it could hardly have reached Farghana 
iMfore July, htit tho statemeut is not bfune out by the Arabic writera. 
The p™t coveretl the distance from Basra to .Murv, some 400 faraaklis, 
in twenty days (Tab, 1035): from Damasens to Triiq, vis Ar-Raqqa, 
Was a much shorter distance* and from Men' to harghSua only III 
laraakhs. It Lb incredible that Qu''ayha Bhould not have made arrange' 
menta for a rapid system of eonimunicatioos, and two months is 
ample time bo altow for the receipt of the news, flic authorities 
all agree that Qiitayhia was at Farghana when it arrived, and he could 
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not thcTefon: have alrwifly jwt out on his eY|)edition. In any caao. 
thu high {Mifiaes into Knahgat would burely jiqiaaabk for taravaiLs, 
let alone an nmiy, lirfore the end of AptiL The historiana give the 
c-ontradietory necouiik u£ the evente that followed, but it is 
eviiieiit that some months were spent in an attempt at uegotiafioii. 
and that in the meantime Qutiiyba wna left with an uiauboidinate 
army in an extremely awkward jJoaition. It ttniv well he that small 
forces hml already been sent out in various direetioiK and some prejiarfl- 
tioiis for the main campaign set on foot, but nn oiduotis exi*editioii 
with the whole army was out of the question in these drciimstant^. 
t IS t ifhcult, inoTeover, to tiee wliat. beyond bootv, Qiitnyba stooi! 
to gam by such aiiexp«liti„,i, in comparison with the risks it iiivolvfti. 
hurther. It ^ agreed uu all rides that tjEitaybii was killgii in Dhrri- 
Hijjii, A.IL 9fi, or the foUmving month, i.e. Aiigiwt or Septemher. bv 
which time only the smallest of miding jvirties could have mturue;i 

from Kashgar to harghana, even in the improbable case of mcetiiig 
no o^ipoifstioji. 

Thi. ckr™ol„,ical p„i„t i, „f „ „„„ fc, 

tlH. ChinMe rMi,!., whi.1,, « i, rf] h..,™, j., 
to tocor.1 fo„.g„ «p«|i,i„,.s bto rt, T„i,„ 
tljeto „ ^ 

.hKl hM »„Uto.ti.to the nemave ef 

, The 

. k.„g [„, ^ 

in??' e- ? ** ‘'*'‘"■“'1 t™e '""ing !>»» MtoteJ, 

he fled to Kucha to ask helii Tf,„ » ^ 7? ,, , 

heail of lurinnir i 1 ' - * ■ ^he governor put himself at the 

™ , rr* b-tWrinn ttiben. Ptotolct 

“dtt. ,Wt ,n,l nnbdmid .v«„l hnnd™!, 

oi Cities, lie mstle forced marches and in ft.,. r r 

tfi f’!>»,. w,. .jm 1.1 1 ' ^ month [according 

.i-h«o-to’„«,7hc’ twt=j ”rch" ^^r?*** 

uouarcntlv in Kd^i * i . 7 “"ni imideiitihcil but 

three citi® and IuMm"!!! cantui^l '^'ght bourn’ battle took these 

with some borwind UdJ ■ ^ “ thousand men. A-leao-ta 

«ith « me horsemei, fled ,„to the mountains. . CJiinese nrestiee 
made the western coiintrins tremble Vi„t e L * , prestige 

■Arabs. Samarqatid, Shish and including the 

Hubmiasion/’ * ^^***‘’ embassies their 


^ Tnii|^LiLt«t] Jfoin ChiLi'anMi» fi 
tStM Pelcrabiir^, 11X13;,, p, J 4 y^ ^ 3 
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Tht! one thing f|i]it« clear about tliia sitmngo and obviously boastful 
narrative is tliut it has iio coanaxion with anj'thing rqiorted by Tabari. 
Its genem] bearing ! bopo to disous.s in a lat.eF article on CliLBCse 
notices of the AraliSj but for the present purpose it sbouLil bo noted 
that vvbiUi on the one hand Tabari says nothing of Tibetan support nr 
of a battle with the king of FarghSna^ so also the Chinese make no 
reference to an .Arab attack on Kashgar. It is not even ^laid that 
there were Arabs fighting on the side of A-leao'ta. More important^ 
however, is the date of this event. If on the arrival of the deposed 
king the governor of Kucha itnmediately collected the available 
local forces to make a forced march against his rival, and yet with 
all bis hoiste the battle did not take place until December, it is obvioua 
that the events related in Fargbana did not take place until the bte 
siitunin. But by that time Qut^yba was dead and bis army disbantled. 
The recoociliatioii of the two uJiri^tivea, on the suppoHition that they 
ileal with one ami tlie saino event^^ aeenis to me irnpoRsible, 

The evidence is thus entirely against the authenticity of the 
tnubtion that Qiitayba invaded Kaaligar. But there is no doubt 
that it was not a pure invention of the hislorian Tabari; we may take 
it rather that by his time it hail become a floating legend which be 
attached to his earlier sources ami peri>etiiatcd by the authority of his 
name* Its origin may jjerhapi be traced to more than ono source. 

for one thingT was to the Arabs less the name of a detinite 
country than a vague tenn for "^^Thc Far East^^ How indefinite it 
wna may be ween from the two verses quoted above on the death of 
Qiitayba, or even more surprisingly in an early w-ritcFB reference to 
the battle of Tonlz as having taken place in Rn It is in this sense 
that the saying attribiited tfj Yaztdb- lliiballab (ftaladhurij SSB, 13 f.) 

is to be Understood : 

(jv-J' “ God curse Qutayba: be left 

these people Itbe inbabitamta of Jurjao] alone though they 
live in the heart of Arab territory, and sought to Invade 
China,” or according to another account- “ he Invaded China ”, 
In course of time such a statement as “ QutJiyba invaded Sin ** 
wonlJ naturally become defined as ”Qiitayba captsirc^l Kashgar”, 
that Iwiiig the nearest and bcst-loioivn Chinese city in later times.- 

^ Ibn Tnifrtr, (-wL \L KeHsr, IQOSh p. S, J. I a. 

^ Oki ihe di^VQlopEihcnL of traditiuiis to oxptoin poetic uliuHionA fiohiiihcr^ 
is:i. 
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Or fiomctkbg of this laay jjcrhapfl be tracwl to attributing to QutayhA 
the legeadarj' exploits of the Tubbiis of Yemen, as popularbed by 
Wabb b- JIunabbiK and other story-teUem. (kimparo the vonw qiiot«l 

m Tabari (1304, 15); ^ 4^1 ^ JU L^l 

^ ** our speans wo gainefi ma our booty 

the people of every city of unbelief, until they overpasaeti the plB<-e 
of the aun’s liaiug.” 

AccoHing to the Chinese reconla. however, there was a descent on 
hashgaria in 717 by the Thrgeah in which Wds of Tibetans and Arabs 
joined (Chav., Sftl, n. 2), It lb more than possible that the meinorv 
of this raid was preflerved and attached to the popular narratives of 
t c exploits of Qiitayba, But however the tradition niav Have ariseTi, 
It lost nothing in the course of centuries. To what astounding lengths 
it niu 1 ] timately carried may best be seen in the version given by 
\amb^ry {quoting probably from a late Turkish recension of JabariJ 
in his 0 //JoJtAarn 

* 1 . " f'^arghana, Qutayba prcBSwl along the old roaeJ 

through the Terek pass into Eastern Turkestan, he encountered 

« pnne^ o the Ligurs who in default of union amongst themselves 
were eawly ronque^i one after another. . . . We are toM that the 
a «. n( their incursions into the province of Kan-su, and it is 
a source of no little pride to the present inhabitants of Eastern 
"" 
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RcmI At l}m joii^E ^Susaaii of tlio Hoynl Aaijitic StivEtlyv 
AiikPricAii OrSiriitMl Society Anit S^-Aiiln OritnUik^ Hira.ii> Uolvef^iEa i\\ KoIoa, 

JSt li Nfr^ IIII fi 

ByVoflEi-p Ph.D.* Prufi^itKor of S:miikrit and Indian Arehswalogy 
at the University of I/ciden (Holland). 

[-if the Cmfmnee of Orteittfdi^Ji hdd ol Smh in Jtihj^ 191U 

the oujitpic^s of the 6ViTnifWfwf of lodiOf a ^emc ifos proi^rseij 
Sir Denuoii Rtm for an Orieoiat ReamTch tmiiinie to he estuMuhed 
in Vakaito. Tfn^ in quedion trai intended to ojferfaedUies 

for the ftiffher hronehe^ of Oriental tiiadit to Indiam and 
Enropeatiif hni oicing to the tmr and otJter reoi^m the scheme mvm 
mrried into effed. For ftill }mrtieulars (he reader is refemi 
to the Gfn'emment on ike Vonference of OrienfalidH held at 

Eiffita, Jal^j 1911, )ii (he mnie gear at ike Goeernmenl 

('enfrtd Branch P/m, 

subject to vrhicii I venture to invite yout attention b not 
^ altogether new to tho nienibufs of the Ko\tiI Abiatic Society+ 
Three ycara ago, at a meeting nf the Society on I4t!i Hanii, 1916p 
with SirCharlcJ^ Lyall in the chair, when the Campbell -Meniorijil Gold 
Metlal was awardetl to Pmfeswjr xMacdonell^ of Oxford, tlie latter m 
his reply touched the desirnbility of creatiTig, on behalf of 

Hritish Sanskrit scholara, Bome upfKkrtiinity of i^tudy and research 
in India. “ The only remedy,” l^rofes^r Afacdonell aaid,^ seeiiis 
to he the cstiablishment of a school of re^eandi for Ell^opeJlTi^^ at some 
centra of Sanskrit leartiJiig, preferably Benares*, like the School of 
f'lassical Arvha'ology at. Athens or the French School at Hanoi in 
Indo-China. It will be a reproach to thb coantry if we cannot 
establish sonicthing of this kind in India, with all our obligations to 
fulvflQce eflucation and learning in ronnexinn with the ancient 
civilization and bterature of the vast Indian Euipire.^^ 

1 understand that shortly afterwards a committee wus appointiJ, 
including Sir Charles Lj^all, Profesaor xMac^lonelh and Dr* Thomas, 
to consider the question, but that after two or three meetings^ as the 
war w'as on, the committee did not formulate any definite pro|>osaIs. 

J Asiatit Soc*tty for tll« ywr l^J6, p. &Se. 
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PiofcMor ilacdoneirs proposal ahould be wamily welcomed, I 
aui sure, not only by Kritish Smiskritista, but ako by Sanakrit jschobni 
from other countries. The present gathering, therefore, aeem.? to 
alTord a 6 t opportunity for reoiwiiing the diaotisaion of a queation of 
BO wide an interest for Indian studiffl. There b, moreover, a 
circumstance which in my opinion is hound to render auch a diacussiiiti 
fruit ul. WTien lirat making his proposal three yeans ago, Profesinr 
mcdonell mentioned the Ecoie rf'AVr™,c-Orici,t aa an 

example of a research inslitnte such as, in his opinion, is wanted for 
^ow we hav« the rare privilege of seeing in oar midst a number 
of distinguished hrench scholn™ who have been closelv associat^l 
with tire trench school of Hanoi, including .^ 1 . Ki„ot, wiro during^ 
many years ha., directed the work of that model institution. 1 am 
sure that, their adduce will he of the greatest value, and that such an 
opportunity ought not to be lost. 

On the other Jiand, we regret the absciiee of Sir dnhn Marshnil, 
he head of the Arelneological Department of the Govemme.it of 
Ii^dia as lus adduce m this matter would be of the utmoat imp.irt,once, 

In fact I ^ 'Ik Tor**^*^ -^Jacdoneirs propoetal we may be sure, 
own For I ^ -'Innihall might almost chum it us hk 

runJtis sti r ^ [r 

fur a Tf n , n rr i T t’* puctuI, he hinieclf formulated a acbcnie 

TT'^r -t Athens. 

different aides mid ^ institution is advanced from 

W I I I that a 

itntish School for India will fill » ^eal and long-felt want! 

atchffiilwkaT'^i'm^ vfl achicveil in India m the field of 

Sir Willie., 

., >.0 l« of „Wa™hip, „„| tti, i, „|, „„„ 

*irfciifi Hoai^iug Ilf fniD^itirtiijn oi-*, *1 |k , . 

I£>t 0 |, the Burem* Rtaaao-ki Soerkitv (iwi'n l^ocirti,' (founded ii. 

tlSUfl), the Kyrlcrmtiod 0 - ►* tlrUsn HeeUai eh iiociely 

IIiswricnl .Society (lUtTil. At l ^u. .. ‘ 'I'e United I'rtivince* 

tlie Royal Airstie Society. Each of rk.= “""Se many yoat* a hratick of 

J trach Cf the« public, 
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crtNiitable if we take into nccount that tte coatributors aTa^, ua a nile, 
Tiot jirofe^ional^, but aitiateurs (I iise this word here in the best secure) 
- oflicials and others who devote their scanty leisure hours to some 
favuurite subject of study, such ethnologv'^i lolkdorc, or iiunJsmatics. 
Very often their ivritiugs have a originality anJ freshness^ drawn 

a^i they are not fnini the reading of many book*s but fnim the direct 
oWrvation of Indian life. 

A very large share in the progress of philological research ja taken 
by the Bcieiitific departmenta of the (iovcnnuetit of India’—the 
.Aroha>dlogical, Bthnogtaphicah Liiiguisitic Surveys. If there is 
anything w^hich moat dearly show's the enlightened principles by which 
the Indian Govtimincnt in guided, it is certainly the maintenance of 
those departinentfi+ 

It Ls well known what splendnl oppiirtunitica for research -1 
nientifin it with a feeluig of great pcmonal gratitude —the Archax>1ogical 
Siir^'ey of India has offered to scholars of variouB nationality^ 
Amcric-an, Au.'^trian, Dutch, French, German, Hungarian, and 
Norwegian, as w'cll as nritisb and Indian. In this connesion there are 
two |>oints to which I wish to dmw' your attention- 

tf We snrvcY the history of archieological research in fndbit we are 
struck by a very remarkable similarity with the course of antiquarian 
investigjUiorLS ui Kg\'pt. Whereas Mariettc could devote hiiuydf 
entirely to the fascinat ing work of explomtion and distcovery, liis great 
snfecssot, l^ir Ga’ston Maspero, had to give a large share of his attention 
to the moi'c urgent but far less attractive task of conseni'^atioa.^ 

The same hm happened in India, There Sir iVlexiiiuler 
CanninghaTii had very much the saiue position as Mariette held in 
Eg\qit, Asaiated bv a small staff he wandered from one ancient site 
to the other, ej^plored and eveavated, and published his reports which 
abound in startling djacovcrics anil brilliaiit Ldentificationaj but w^hich 
oil the whole cannot lay claim to finality^ Cunmnghani was the great 
pioneer. 

* Ji? M rt-s-|wro iloifciiflJ'-clo ISSI A ISSfl, liiU ServEuM 

Atitif|uitC“4. ur^ftdirwLson vmittieril.iy:i«iiiiriiiai>doiil.le#<uea^ ficilitC' jNVr 
lji riwrg^vrii^mticii] prafowli^He inwlHvriie qui nuW'il IWuliation Einglfiifte. 

M- ^ltLf4|'M?ro £Ut Jh* Ci3iir»g^-E-iiroclamcr uuo foijiHtft no v^-Hiir cim ei-i 

llano los prei>CfJnfJtttioiua du Sen iCfl ; In but ^cntiol oliutdo dtibiBVL'r 

n ^oiiid Irs mon.tim(:nL!>' lo5 «JK«riwr et d o ]qii fairs MiirtPiltre S il 

d'tt Linjj' aux nM3oiiTiai!*4ttiiixrs tu^iorficielliiSj uiio molboda d t'^pJoifUtioh 

t^mpluLo I>t do pablti:aition I>o ee jqur, il ciLlat4t vraiincnt nn 

lie con)(«rtaLiDik doH jmtiou h MofvI-i Ak »Um 

J*ham<nis^ liitJiMe iklitica, Fari?. lUlS, p. 10,) 
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The posttioB of the pne^feiit l^ii’cctor^Oeneml of Areliswlog^i' jfi 
\6ty diffemnt. In 1885^ the year of Cunmflgham^s rotiroiDeiit, th-' 
preAcrvation of the aocicnt toonuHientfl liiirl been entrtyitocl to tin’ 
Arcliaeoliigical Survey and gradufllly Imd become the chief task of th. 
oiiicent of that departiuent, while anti qua nan rvaenreh was rel^tH'>: 
to the fiecond place. Tiiere is, eertaidy, every reason to rejok- 
that tlic Indian Govemiiient, especially' under" the ViccToyalty of 
I-onl Ouraoti, has fnlly aeknowletlgod Jta obligations in the tipkcep of 
the ancient moniimcata of the country. In fact, 1 believe there is 
anlly any branch iti which its enHghtened policy has met with so 
uiuversa! and! enthusiaHtic ajipiovai on the part of the India!. 
(Mpulation. 


At flift Hame time it will be rcsflily iimkmtorifl that the chengt^i 
conditions tend in no smdl depree to reatriet the opportiiiiiticfl lor 
roHearoh, That even now such opportunity is not wholly wanting is 
poved by the series ol carefnlly preparCfi and well-iliuatpate<i Annual 
which Sir John Marshail liad pnbliahed since 1002-3, and of 
Vi no tv. dive vuinmea have ftpptnirchci. Hut I know at the cost of how 
^ftt ail exertion these volumes are produced, and how hanl it often 
o o tain the neceasary coiitributiona even with the co-operation of 
< ooen or more archieologiiral officerH, It- seldom liappens thnt one 
iwe offleera can snatch the nwesaary Icistirc from his office pontine 
I ** i5icsTiogrti|jb Oft Hftine building or gmiip of buiidiMgs. 

wi. r ^'^Frial Series of 

kfKjIogicnl Imports. This is certainly much to he deplored. For, 

uh' T* > fitudisnt^i of imiia’fi will apprt-eintn Anminls 
1} * fi SJ'* ^ 'iur accdiuit Ilf the progress of arch.t'ological exphiratiouj 
torn distinct raoiinniente or grunris of momiraeiits 

Dot Icea necessary. These volumes cim no longe‘r be produced at 
tim same pa^ os m the dap of J>r. Rnrgeea. who was not hampered 

' o*»iXrrro^„d°nc«°“ ‘ 

e„ fl, +t ’ * of Siiperlntendutita (or 

with 4e Pxr Pxcluirively held by Enrapeans 

SuperinteiideTk ara^mii^lt 

Si Mn iursb.,, 
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of a Bociflty wliirh incliiJes so uLBiiy lutlians and is soansloiiB 
to appreciate Indian scholarfihip. 

At this Hutiie time we cannot be blind to tlio fact that^ afl more posts 
in the Acclia?i>lc>gictd Survey are being filled by Tridiana, the opening 
for European Sanskritists for employnient In the department ia 
cunj^tantlv decreasing and Mill still further decrease the 
future* 

I have epoken of the Arch®(ilogicaI Survey at some length, locaiiKe 
of the acientific depftrtmoiitii of the Govemuierit of India this is the 
only one ^vith which i am well acquainted. An regards the Ethno- 
grapbical and f^ingiUMtic Surveys* there are others among the nieiubers 
of the Jtoyal Asiatic Society who arc intiinately associated with them, 
and who will, I hoixsp favour iis with an exprea^on of their 
opinion. 

Tlut 1 lieheve I may confidently include the hianchcs of research 
represented by those departnientSj if I assert that the numl>er of 
European scholars in India whu can devote themselveH entirely to the 
great task of exploration* w'ho can follow up a certain aubject of inquiry, 
who can become real experts in some special department of stiidiesj 
is exceedingly stnaJl. 

Yet the work be done is enonnoiia* linleed, it is so vast that, 
even taking into account the ever-grovring scientific interest among 
Indian scImlatSp they can never hope to accoinpliah the hundredth 
part of it without assistance from abrfkad, even if in a apirit of narrow' 
natiunnlism they wished to monespoU^e tbosa inexhaustihle mines of 
the aneient civili.^ation of their country. But of this thete is little 
fear* For I know well that the best representatives of 1 ndiaa Icami^^g 
highly appreciate all that has been acliievcd by European acholamhip 
in the investigiition of fndia^s jiiist, and that tbey w'iU heartily welcome 
their co-nj>emtinn in the future. 

In fact the ijosaibilities of philoingical research in fntlia arc without 
liniitJ*, fjet me only quote the eloquent w^ortk spoken neirly tw'enty 
yearn ago by a man who has taken such a large share in the work of 

this Societv—Fiufesror lihp Duvids- 

It is no di^ijaragement ” he said, “ to tJie pammount importance 
and undying interest of Greek M^holarship to say that, m the course 
of four centnriw of ilevot^ labour, the mine has been almost 
exhaustively worked. In Oriental study the nuggets lie still on the 
surface. In the older studieSp fur each new doeiinient or fragment 
discovered, there is a small army of workerij. In Oriental study, for 
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wcU new worker there «n> a hunilred >KS. ns vet unread, a hundr I 
inscriptions as vet iiiidecipheretl." > 

W'hat great discoveries nia>- still be made iit th« fieUl of the aiiCietiL 
btcratiira of In<iia is proved by the recent publication of no less 
than thi^cn Sanskrit dramas by the South Indian scholar, Ganapsti 
astri. Thtsc pliivs, which their eriitor i^criM to Bhfisa, include tlie 
prototype of that gem of the Old Indian dm,no. the Litlh Ch^/CarL- 
Ant\ how many testa are there whioli have been known for nnnibci 
Of ycftr» and still await a critical edition ? 

\ hen Professor ^lijs Davids asserted that for each new epigraphtst 
hero are a hundred niscriptioiLs «a yet undeciphere j. this estimate wa> 

lliinnl only ruention that in the pettv 

1 malayan ILI -State of Chamba, which is about eciuul in aiL to 

in \ V- fortune to discover 130 iiucriptioiis 

l,ee,ie^> i instalment low yd 

a ain^'^b \ P^hh to discover without 

I '' huudrcli^nr shall we .ay 

luiRibcrless in ® foment that with regard to those 

rie hlOUght to Totic^ ill the 

In a meethinkrthe ptt^rth? *7''' 

excellent work acco,npU,h«l in T^di 7 ■ ^ 

Biihlcr, Kielhom. FleeV Li H.J7 i. 

of thorough and acearate sebnta h **"'^*^ ® standani 

various contributors totLr ^ ^ ranintained by the 

itr 

tribiitflTM ^ ^ friomiw. Anicinff tho«G con- 

genius HiHiJus to be pLicdarlvLllTr^^ scholars, whose 

Ut me only mention the name of VvL^ 
of Govemtnetit Epigraphist arid wh 7'T’ 

South Indian inscriptions iii no 

Butside by side with the eaJata another big 

* T. %V^ Hhys " Orifrntiitl i- - 

tlrhUh Amdfmy^ voL ih p' y ' *" find ALroptl 

(K-a), 1^1. itii (irU7h rror.A.S.ff 

Of^eLicklf tlcM nUind^A^it Dj-afitn.- AV» BrjUtty 

reniftrlts, A’, for JDJO^ *P**ff> aUcProfe^vor HnraettA 

’ A new aeooa, iha SiiimMa Jf-rfa ir j - 
'* to the editing of 
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publjcaljon tfevotod to Indinii inscriptioiis—the Cofpvi ItisctiptitfMWK 
hidicnrum, of whieh only two volwiMa have so far appeared. The 
first v^oluiuc, which deals e-ith the Asoka inacriptioiia, was written by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, but became obsolete very soon after its 
publication in 1877; >’blmne HI, Dr. Fleet's Gupta Inscriptiomt 
|>ublu;hed at Calcutta in 1808, is a lasting inonument of that scholar’s 
learning, and will never lose its value; although a vast tiiimbei of 
fresh inscriptions of the Gupta period have come to light since it was 
written. 

The example set bv Ur. Fleet ought to be followed. Ride by side 
with the Bpiffntpkia /wrficft, in which inscriptions from all parte 
of India are edited as they come to liglit or find competent persons 
U> edit them, we want that other scries—tlio Corpus hispriptionum 
tndrearum —eacli volume of which lias to deal in as final a inamner 
rts pjssible with the inscriptions of a certiiin period or of a certain 
dynaaty. In this manner we ought to obtain n series o£ well 
documented monographs on the Kushapas, and the PalJavaa, the 
^■•abarwum oiid the Chandellas, and all those great ruling houses of 
ancient India which have pa-wd away, leaving the records of their 
«l.ceds engraved in co[»|>er and atone,^ 

The field of archieological exploration, too, olTers infinite 
possibilities of iliscovery. Since the reorgatiizatioii of the 
Archieological Sur^'ev under fjord Oiirzoii the work of excavatiou 
lifts been the cxcUirivo domain of the officers of that Dejjartment. 
Such a lirnitation was. indeed, absolutely necessary after the irreiMmhlc 
harm done in previous years by aiufttcurs and treasiire'seekers. It is, 
indeed, intimtely better to leave an ancient site undisturbed! than, to 
abandon it to ineompetent enthusiasm or unAcnipubiiu rapacity. 
I tnist, however, riiat if a really competent person were to conae 
forward nnd offerIiisa^Histance to the xVKhscological Departnient m this 
important work, his help w'ould not be declined. 

However tliat may be, the 8|*adcwork still to be done in India is 
practically ualnnited. Cunningham directed his atterition chiefiy 
to the sacred sitOB of Buddhism described by Hiiicn Tsiang and, m 
general, he carried on his excavation only until he had found sufficient 
evidence to enable him to identify the locality with one of the places 


* years ago wcie tateii hy the Uiracwr Uenenil af Arehieoltp to 

Q.mli.,ee the series with the aid of some eompeWiU tUr.OWi selidar^. I do not 
fcnoar wlmt |,i^gre«i Ii«.m sioce \mca made, httt U ia very miisli to fenred lh»t 
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by tk. Chi™™ pilpi„. »■„ „„ 
h<nlly uiv UK whirh be bus conipleKd, 

r™? “"e" f . »u. 

Zu odh T " > i" i-Ji" ir 

spnit of the city as Taxila 

d™17r »""• Mu.*, elill reeuie K b. 

ol Betti UK “»"® in"taee. Tbe [June to tlie eontli 

Mth-777' '‘7 '>■' ‘to i‘ "« 

group of mna„„„ !' 7 Ou Hie reonderliil 

-74 .r7iT , ' ' ■“ r:-'' ‘"-to 'i'®" '*»>• 

Betti botlTb^'^Tl''* 

in whieh they oao mittu, brt^hLu for tbe time 

of ruuleru ,™,Kb.< I fa.’J;7b7S 'T 7 

the Superh,tei.lei.t. of Jlubuonierfan r ^'" 

ciichollicrjnfiiii®k nui I, ■ IJUililinKH who have rolloweti 

nf ancient Di-lhi but h on the arehiteftiire 

fot anch an undemtini thdr 
h€>ivy dutiee of con^trition ! 

The niUjacuRUi of InAm ^ 

ooly very partially "’T 

have bwn Unt^there I*' collections 

of practically every class of . f iletaiJed atudierf 

acniptures, and not^rv rt™' ' ’ Pfchistoric iniiplcnient>:, 

toots, drea, and oniaments' f^coefTtid' 

If jresccHM anti inidjatTirea 

ui iMiu r^inr.::^!*™'™ «■<■ ”“‘'™ '“««.*» 

tt® I-inguiehe S«L!7“ f ^“7 l>v 

W..™., The »orh\.,. Ttb"™ bK„ T 

Eurape«u,,p, reborn neatlyall the eelet " '“tovely ilone by 

of ni«Jern Indian dialects a™ diic t and dictionarice 

echolara there is a remarkable want of 

iftudiee which yet is of such ™ * - lo ffua department of 

-■ f-iuHi .« »'-W.«». jy.-,, A-.rt... 
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Iti their boiuidle^A Bdiuinitioii for the SaiLikrit, the venerable mother 
ol Indian languages—if [ iiiar naa this not wholly accuraU: nietaphtr— 
they are apt to Inuter a certain contempt for the daughter lang>]ages 
of to-day. Their attitude reminds «» of that of our own aacestom 
with regatxl to totin. 

At a Conference of Orientalieta held at Simla in July, 1911, when 
the scheme for an Oriental Institute for India w’fls being <liscaHwd, and 
it was proposed to have a chair for the vernaculars too, one of the moeit 
clistinguialicd represeutatives of Indian scholarship Bcoutecl the idea 
by saying : " The vernaculars enn take care of themselves;’ 

There is every mason ti> ho[«) that this curious attitude will be 
abandontni and that in the future the Indians will take a larger share 
ill the Kciontilic investigation of their own oariunal language«. In 
fact, during the last thirty years much more attention has been given 
by native scholars to the vernaculars than heretofore, especially at 
Calcutta, Tlcnarcs, and Bombay. Anyhow, notwithfitaudiug the 
■splendid work of the Linguistic Survey, much remains to Ijk! done, 
and for the present certainly it will largely have to be done by 
Europeans. IjCt me onlv mention such curious lenniants of the earliest 
group of Indian languages aa the Kanawari for Knnauri) of the Satluj 
valley and the three dialects of Lahul which still linger on in some of 
tiiosB remote valleys of the Westem Ilimalaya and which arc as 
sure to vanish and [lerhapa w'lth leaa delay tlmn the frescoes ol Ajanta, 

In the case of those frescoes incaaures can be taken (ami are actually 
being taken) to retart) the iiatutal pmce.‘« of decay. But no hiunan 
agency can save those Uttie island.^ of aboriginal apeech from lieing 
gradually overllowed by the surrounding Iiido-Aryan dialccta, 
Est jiericulum iM mioth.^ 

As vegnnls the future of liiigiiiatic resesrcli in India Sir 
tleorge Clriersnii writos tome : " In India tbei-eare cepceseiitatives 
of six great families (some with two or three liraiicbcs).embracing 
179 langnngea To cope with these, or oven witli the principal of 
these, a large stafl' ivotild he retjuired. leathers would he wanted 
for the study of tlie philological Irielory of each family. 1 here 
is a great held open foe ivaearch liere. 1 believe that new facts 

’ Cf. 8|«II Kftiinw'fl Mticle .Niirtry of Iwlio, vot. iii, jiilirt I, 

Ppu 4,'H.l^iI. A vt>i;a^»lE^rv ul ths KHUniiri wa.^ by iku Heir, CimhumD 

LUitry ill J^ui-rW flf tlio K.A.S. fkUr 31H0, |>I>. tor 101 Ip 

|iH. A Wrlef <ini«iSEiiiir of tba KnnnilH Id^iigiimr^ by th^ fiamo ndmEur 

in tlic dir vol, I Kin ( 

pp^ + 
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It atl r T phiralo;:i«U. .oafd l« 

t: t: :ii 'r^^-^o-Bu^au") l .i 

ItfS ^ - 

meratre. rc,.;" i 

huve hitherto received. Some of 
|-ve received eou.e aLeiaion/il 

literaiy ftml SDokeM W .. iiv \ ^ ^ Imigiifiges— highly 

Stiatii^lijivi:? h T peoplo (.Hijch as IJiiniie^s mvl 

i.» 7 «.lizi;r:^^^^ '»■»■•■ 

» li«„, ,uZr'Z“Z,'"" ' ''^'’ "' 

fife,” ^ I SI Us J led till [ nud ^el^gioll^ 

--t i. a]nt»t even 

studies. Tliev can do nJ ti ***^"^^ attention to those 

their members can colJcctTn th^ puUishiug matoriala which 

th-ooke, C.I E in Krtpti t >- ^ liVillinm 

Sooth. In theSrv r'r; - 

published by Sir Deuzd Jbbet ^ *^o- *1 collected and 

hi the Inst issue of tb^iV 4^ 

flchoiar ^vrote in the coooui t i - * ' ■ * the iostouentloncd 

^/o:ertfier of Knlu ; " f \tt\(,i “f a levisoct edition of the 

ill Knln since Sir J. K Lvaii*^ i'^vt to our knowiedge of casta 

it^ ayatem, hut an intonaii,. loc^Tstn 1* Anderson descrilied 

aabdivision would donbtleHs %'Jel l - f folk-beliefs in the 

on primitive Hinduism as a Booing ^'8^* 

Would not this remark annlv to?^ «lig,ons organisation." 

James Dan.iestetcr has lift;« k ? ■ 

d« -i/ffhans. air Richard Ten T ^oik C/inntjf itojiulaifes 

t)f tiff Putij^jj *“ given us his large eoUection 

provinces of India, and ev^« .k ™ ropnaent onJv two 

rh*.. i.de«i, hlz “rr r‘ 

*'■“"' *»I» fuf «rtlio8i«|.liio i,„7mi,T ■*" 

With itft Honderfnl Vftrietv ol me a research than India 

heliefj! ikisd Hiiperetitionfl of u hirT caat^ aa4 customs, 

the v^iy de^ a of civUisation ^ han been presented from 

I have tried to give aorneid^^ 

he amount of research work etiU 
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to l?e [Itjiie ill India, and the agcni’k'sj now available to undertake it+ 
3i!y Hgjvey han been neceijssarily brief and inccnipletey but it will swffit^a 
to allow tiow^ ^eat a diajirn|)nrticjn there esiat^ l>etw'ecn work and 
wiirkers. On the one hand, uiiUiniteil possibilitiesf of wwk of the 
i^reateftt scientific iutereat+ and, ]>artlj% of a decidedly ni^ent nature. 
On the other hand^ a very devoted but ven' simaJl band of Ti^'orkcrs, 
the great majority of whom arc aniatenra. Let me repeat t-liat I 
have great adniiration for the w'ork they protfuce often nndei. very 
I Tying circumstances. But there ia a danger in occsaive dilettiaiitisiii, 
i^nd it 13 a danger from which India has not entirely escaped. One 
soiiietimea meets with ]iaeudo-9cicntific publications which in no other 
civilibed country would be tolerated. 

What India wanta is a Research Institute in which a anmber of 
scholars—spccialista in the various branches of learning with which 
We ore dealing - coiih;! dev'ote thenisclvcs entirely to the gieat t-ask of 
investigating India''s past atid preaeutji without being hampered by 
eiigrosiging official duties or by the burden of office work, \Vliat 
Wonderful result a sucIi an institution even with a veij'^ limited, number 
of Workers can produce 13 pro veil by the Ecofe FraW|Yii^e d'Ejcireme 
^Iricitip which Professor Macdonell niost appropriately mentioned when 
advancing his scheme rhre:^ y^aira ago. 

It will not he out of place to give here aa outline of the histoTi^ 
and Working of that School, It ivas founded in by the Govemor" 
General, M, Dounierp under the name Mission if/ndo- 

a designation wdiich iiii the year follovLUiig w’as changed into 
A'coJtf Fran^'^ii^ tf Eiiriint^-Oricnir It was fii^t established at Sapgou, 
the eeat of the supreme Oovemrnent of Iiulo'L'liifiii, but gubsequcntly 
it followefl the centra) govenunent to Hanoi, 

III the Government Order of 15th December, }m. the aim of the 
^^hool is defined in the foUowiiig t^srm^ :— 

T- 1)0 travaillcr a l^explomtioii arrhiV^logique et philologique de 
la presqu'ile iudo-chiiioige, de favoriaer jjar tone les nioyens la 
toiinaiasancc de Eton kistnire, de hca iiiouuniejitA, de Jses idionies, 

2", De cmitribiier A IVtude erudite des n'gioiiB et des civilisations 

Vuisuiea, hide, Chine^ Mabisie, etc-^ 

Considering the vas-t scope of the progranime coatauiKl in thes^a 
two articles, oue wiU be struck by the exceedingly small number of 

* BvHftin Frani:nt*€ i f iWfllDP -^ Sefi 

tlift laid duwn h> M, Kn.iJe io hia tvtt^r 

tlw riirbi^ior on thfl uf founding of iK^v School, I^k IO ik|. 
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uiph by whom it to be catrioi out. OrigioBlIy the School coufiiated 
OQly of ft Director, appointed for sue yeans, a Secietarj'librarian 
and a few pmsionnaireii ap,minted for one year with the posaibiMtv 
of yearly extenumns. The ntinilmr of these sch,?hrihr^AfAder« was 
oor to «eeed three? Both the Director and the are 

appointed by the Go^neTnor-Ocncral on the recoii.moiidation of the 
Ai^dsiiue des Jnscriplioi^s H BelMUrea. The nmv be 

either promising students who devote themselv«i to the stuih- of 
India or ar Ra,t, or scholars whose researches reader a stay in the 

En.st durable Besides, oflicials or other residents of the Colonv 

■" •» “-•““"'r 

Thu. .1 th, tondu»i„u of ll,c B„l you, d.C uhul, p.™„„ 0 | „( th, 

I w B r“ * Soo,Mary-I,ihn.iiiio. 

who botome pr«W„ i, ,i„;i, 0 !!“^'"* 

TRiiT M PhilUnT t ■ i *■ '* oI the second 

the School in 

,ie««o,oioi„ since J^v IS) r; ^ 

siiney ivith the deiignatio^/of CW rf’’ orch.eological 

new scholftK arrive, of whom one v"^\f 

of fandiTii^P ftti I *1, \ * ' is mfldo Pnofejwr 

: "''h..?- '■"'T 1 

™<l .ryh..,lugy „f Anua.„ :(iw bTl X ’’ 

December, 1911. it Deonard Aiironsscau since 

hohler cftii brcoine a p^I^t 
^vitb a knowledge which can only d 

an doubt, will bear fmit in sr ^ *cqmred on the spot, and which, 

hw., r«h.Xiruirit'“r;' “ “ 

previous to his professonshin wa^ * t'Olony. M. Aiirousseau, 

M- Bouflet, appointed jwii. the King of Aiinam, and 

Xoveinberof the same veroCfer^f Z '' “ 

China. A ease wJdeh de.ser. “f 

Cocdin, a pupil of ProtessoT Svlvak “* 

menibera of the Ecole Fmnjiiise 4ft« J 

? i«. .4fter having joined the School in 

* Uy ljDhiiniiA,.„t Oriler of hm, VI 1 
hi|Wc„u of ihft ii^hool *Wil L,!,..' '^•'<l«.iawl that corre 
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October, 1911 ^ he fiucccdicd thr«e yc»r« to the Chair of Inclo- 
t.'hinese philology which the pronintare deAth of M. Jluber hati left 
vaonfit. Ill November, 1917 ^ he \va 3 deputed to Siam, and in Januarj''^ 
1918 , his !5cmces Avere placed at the diBix^sal of the Siamese f^oAcm- 
nient, which appointed him Chief Librarian of the National libra it of 
Bangkok. 

Thus Ave see the teaching imparled by the School widely difTnsetl 
and at the aame time put to advantage in various wap Ijotli within 
and oqtaido the Colony- 

saw that the progranijiic of the School comprised not only the 
inA'catigation of Indn-Chins, but also of neighbouring countiiea. hot 
this purpose a special travelling funri was iriRtituted at the ouiset 
and e\idently «n a verj' liberal scale, as it has cnobied the professors 
and scholarK of the School to carry out ecientiiic missions td India* 
Burma, Siam, China, Japan* and Java. Especially in the matter of 
these deputations the Govemiucnt tJ JnJo-China have shown sn 
enlightened understanding of the requirements of sdentific ^research 
which has benefited the work of the School In no small degree. Let 
me oulv mentiou the deputations of M. Finot to India* of M, Voucher 
to Java, of M. Pelliot and M- Henri Masjiero to China, and of M aiaitre 
to Japan. 

T!io vast amount of adentiBc work of & verj' high order a^mplished 
by the French School of flanoi is embodied in the BidUlm, of which the 
eighteenth volume has just been completed* Besides, there is a'Stately 
seriea of ejicellent monogreiihft, iiiclitding fully illustrated descnptive 
liatfl of monuments of Kambalia and Annam by E. Lunet de 
Ujonquicra and F, I’anncntier resiwctlvely, an archffiological atlas 
of Indo-Cbuia by the former, Koucher's standard work on the Gnneo* 
Buddhist sculpture of Gandhara, and, last not least, Cbavonnea 
dJi'ijtoa ArcfiAdoffiijtic dnrts ta Chitte d» AonJ.* 

Finally mentioit should be muda of ibe important library 
be touting* to the School, the tbiee museums cstablifibed at Hanoi. 
Tnutane,”aiid Pluioiii-penli and devoted respectively to tiie art of 
Tonkin, Cl.ainpa, and KainWia whicii are likewise n.aiias^d by 
the French Seliooh The ffioat task of preserving the ancient 
iiionuineiits of the country is alao entrusted to the ofHcera of that 
Institution. 


’ ft. 1 SIT ih« School brought out o du pNW.'wf.OHj a loWrt <In UMfiiu 

(laoi-u). 
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ru^y^ endeavoured to give you soine idea of the reniftrlcaWe setivit:. 
of t^he french Schwil of Hapoi, becautic it dcarlv ehowa what an 
of this kind can perform and how the work ought to be 
done. The condidona and requiremenha of reaenreh work in Indiii 
(tiirer no doubt, in many reapoeta from thowj in Judo-China* Jlut 
With due ^ganf to those difTerences, it seenwi to me that if a BpiU 
^e^reh fnHt.itate were to be establUhetl in fnitia, the French School 
of Iiido-Lhma might well be taken as an example. 

As to Its general character it ought wwntiaJly to be a Re.s,.-an:!] 
institute. This would mean that the rimfesaora ahmUd not be reqiiire.1 
ec urt ,, ii(>r to fixaniiae^ but shouhJ nienfly pikh tlie in 

heir reHearches, besides, of course, devoting tbemselvcs to their own 

fc see™ lue tluit the Schcwl ou^lit to occupy with the 

o lowing subject., San.Vrit (Vi.1ic and and Puli. ureh«.>logv, 

WlJiv, ,ui.l 

h w 

t-iiiov t I * about twelve diairs at hmi, for the vemnculiirs 

bn I ...7m ^ "■I’'"™'"' >>>• tk*" IW But 

^ ■■>«> Ptufet-UB. u., ..a, J,„„ uitb ip.l 

.TO V our Frnurt j, luHiu. 

n,.u„,', wliut' I" “'““uT' ■« oiJr it. thl. 

Th..vuill ni I I. ** ^kn nWtion of ffrat.nite nicn. 

of BritM, Um>(miti™*hrt 

tioHs of scholumT.' ' I voiiiig architect w'itli special qualidcu- 
tbnf u ^,.J nH. A., 

coulfi very saitabJv tKu j' 

..ftt. P,n„l, Wool i. k,ig„„| J 

el ei d to the Aaid-'mte tltsi 

douJ^ttUaTmlrwortra 

of niemhera of tJieV’lvij Screde t ^ thiukmg 

engageil iu some f ^ 

u.ui„ tt. .^7 “ “1 '“?r; •»“ 

too. th. Snbuol wnuW Jn.r dutin'rt To iiiiuionunes. 

I rofessor thTpn 

rtnrat suitable nlace fnr h' ago^ mentioned Eennre'? as » 

Cling,. 1 b, u.. 
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firat to Bcknowleilge the gretit signilieanee of Bciiares (w a great eentre 
of Sanskrit learning ; but it oocuia to me that what is realty wantfsi 
tB a retreat during the months of the hot season when field-work in the 
plains becomes impossible. On that account I am convinced that 
Simla, however little Indian it nuiy be, or some other hill station, 
would be a far more anitable place than even the sacred city on the 
Onngea. It Is true that, in the pnpnlar estimation. Simla is mofltly 
associated with fetes and frivolity (a jilnce more for aiihacriptioiia 
than for inscriptions, Wii.s the word of a Hussian Sanskritist), hut the 
ofiicers of the ArchiP<rii.igicsl Survey are there to testily that under the 
deodars It is possible to work and study, even at Beiiinoie, notwith¬ 
standing the curve prwnounciNl, as Hiidyanl Kipling has It, by the 
Simla dancers on their Home time dancing floor. Apart from the cool 
climate, which during the hot scaiwin is indispensable to the average 
Kuropean fur congenial mental work, it Is the presence of the Central 
Archicological Office which ought to cause a decision in favour of Siinla 
ill preference to other hill stations. \V e cati Rcarcely ho[ie that Sir John 
ilarshall, the heavy bunleti of wbfwie office is known to me, would lie 
able to take an active juirt in the w'ork of the School, But his advice 
aud snptmrt would be indispensable, and I am convinced that both the 
Bchool nnd the Archmological Survey conld profit by close co-operation. 
It goes without saying that cverrthing iiertaining to archicoiogical 
investigations in the field might tri remain under the full control of the 
iWrector-lTeneral of Archumlogy. 

Anyliow, the hot season is the time when the results of the field¬ 
work will have to he worked out and in wliidi the necessity of a centre 
— a (|uict building with a library and, j>erhaps, residential quarters - 
wouhl lie most strongly felt. Daring the cold season, on the contrary, 
I imagine the inmates of the School scattered over all India, each 
cngngerl in hia special investigation i one at Benares reading some 
particular Snutffi with the nssistance. of a ficiHdit | another examining 
MSS. in the libraries of the South ; a thinl describing some group of 
monuments or taking jiart in the excavation of some big city site 
under the direction of Sir John Mursiiall ; a fourth studying some 
little-knovvn dialect of UpjwT Eiirmn.; and a fifth investigating the 
castes and customs of some diet net of the Bombay Presidency. 

These are only the general outlines. It would be out of place at 
the present moment to go into further detail, especially since three 
years ago the R.A. Society appointed a special coimnittco draw up 
a scheme. There are several points’of great practical importance on 
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which I htive not ton hal, auch a* the provision of funds and th- 
relation of the proposed Reacareb Institute to the Government o( 
In<lia. On these points f do not feel competent to express an opiniur, 
In the present paper f have cQuaiftered the r|ueation from a scholarV 
point of view, and it has been niy aim to show what vastaeopo Indin 
sill offets for arehwolojncal and ]ibilologic8l investigation ami hou 
highly desirable it is that a Riseareli Institute should be establishin 

unt er the auspice, of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Rritain 
and Ireland. 




STUDIES IS Kuiwisii msTOur 

Bv G. R. Driver, Magrliikn College^ Oxford 

[jU thti Wi^FMJing of lh«w artklfH tlie vritisr dcaireA loeiprcsi Lift oyilf^tlDnn 
to U. S. Murpoltoutli fur mmh lyy^iJitfinico nnd eftjtefiiii!S>' for ^dviiiu: him 

ti-tTChsfl to tip® II PIjj-ulilislieiJ BlicvtH of liii eflition of /^n * unri to 

M,H. ‘AlMl ur mzUi furiii<in>- refereoots iu llie ArMc hiaiorinuB, €ftr>dtHjilly ill 
Kuniil of JbiMul Athlr, ] 

1. The OiiiHtN' Axi> Chabactrr of vhr KvRm 
i LTIIOUGH even nt the prcEcnt day notlsing is certain in regard 
" ' to tlie origin oi tlie Kurds, even less was knomi to ancient writera, 
whose account* are purely jiirtlsieal. Tliey werct however, geneinlly 
so little atiidied that afweiiktioo on this question does not seem to 
have become common uotil a com[laratively lute period, and even 
then to have bc^en almost exclusively conliried to eastern seholarg. 
The solitAFv exception from this rule b Straboj the Greek geographer 
o{ the last centurv before Christt who in hb article on Gortiia?ar a 
district probably to Ijc identihed with a part of Kurdistan, provides 
an cpihVTiions hero, Gordys the mn of Triptolenms, as the ancestor of 
the Gordymi,* 

The Arabic vriters on the subject are more explicit. Alas^hdi, 
the geographer^ who lived and wrote in tJie midtile of the tenth century^ 
gives a fairly full account of their origin, but iu careful to point out 
that he regards such theories as tentative, and m part as purely 
legcndarv+ He prefaces hia statements by warning the reader that 
there is no ceitainty on such a subject and then offers the infonzistion 
which he has aniassed for what it is worth. According to some 
authorities, he eays, the Kurds arc descendel from Babikh ihn KuAt 
. ibn Jhi^mld ibn ‘Adnan ibn Bulai ibn Wa il. At a very early date 
they separated thenisclvcs from the Arabs in conacquence of certain 
eveiite, which are left nnmentionedK and settleil in the mountains and 
volleys near the towms of Persia and elsewhere. There they forgot 
their original apeecb and adopti^ a foreign knguiige, and rfnee then 
each tribe hos spoken il* own peculiar dialect. Others, how ever^ 
claim that the Knnls are sprung from Mujar ibn Nizar and are of tbe 

^ Stralrti, Oto*jrajirlti€ri, ivi, U P- ftTid xvii, 2 , 5, p. jSO, which It 
cfijiicij by St<5ia1i*rma Hyxiiniiniis, (cd. Alc3rnjke)+ voL h P- 
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raMof Kurd ibn Mimd ihn SaVah* ibn JlawizHi, atid that th« ' 
niigratwi from tlieir own original hrune, wherever tbat may have beer 
in the distent past aa the result of their quarrels with the Ghassiip 
Others, again, add that they arethedcseendauteof flab1‘uh and JludiiT 
who withdrew into the niotmtaiiia jti acarch of water and paatiira^i. 
and abandoned their native language owing t.> their contact witli 
str^gere; ami tUcs is supposed to account for their preference for 
a life among the mountein ranges of I'crsia and Kurdistan. Thi 
ast lathe story wliich JlaaudJ regards ns the most pmhahle, apparently 
use it agrees with the traditions bonded dow'n from immemorial 
ages among certain tribes living as farafiart as Syria and Adharhaijaii- 
Rut he add^o other legends which he has hcanl in the course of hi. 
inquines, e rst of these is that some trace their ancestrr back te 
slavi-girls belonpng to King Solomon, Wl.en this n.onar. h.'the story 
ran, was^cpnvBt of his crown, certain of these girls, w'ho were infidel'^. 
Hire diildren by a demon named Jasad ; Solomon, oo his restoratirm 
^ to loya power, learnt of these children whom the demon had 
begotten and rfnnv .Wh = into the mounteina and vallevs. 

Ogeteer with their motbora. There they increased and multipli^i 

“If 'Tho 

.eraion given by Slas fldI k q«Lto dilTerent, Aceonling to it ther, 

ZreTd^f""'! ^i^«*’l-Afwah an whL shoulders 

Plr^al f'*'-’>an brains. Ihe 

nmiur riinf I ™ serpents supplied with their 

1 «‘1“ '■“J << ‘I-/ 

daily in alAnnl * ' ' the tj rant s chief minister succecdMl 

r- 

this fate (led int *%. ^ Imally those PetHiana who eecajieil 

«... “'‘T"' ”* 

parents of the Kurds.* ‘children, by whom they became the 

J tri Kurd iba Miwl It y cloir ifaii Ki.kI * • 

Ite Xiipimgcd descent from Uaril may kmu epgnywOH* liL-rti, liu!. 

with rirt nncttnl Mnnli lac »„l u .* * rocnltection of ^liumu eDnlieKiOii 

,. Ti« .w *" •; 

tlic nery, n liicli !<< rluc m the iiimlli.,ti from the roottenf I 

hieroly an example of {wpalar etvmolawv ^ tetwcon Kttirl and burd, is 

' .Miis'MI, fpj *,, 

oh. *lvJ, j,p. 419-53. theeaun a..rL./ ■ , -'‘“"I “"'I do Coarteille)., vot. iu, 

ihftt the founder of the Kurdiah n./. *®''^*’d rarpnDts, claiming 

Kurdiah race Wa* Kurd ilm tafandiyteh ihn Manw^Uihr 
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Turning from the regions of mythology to thoso of cthnologj^ the 
liiAtoriafi finds scarcely less uncertainty in the tlieoried put forward 
by the early inquirers on the racial connesJoiifl of the KutUk, 
Abu'M-FifJa^ himself a Kurd, states that he has heard it claimed that 
the Kurds were Arabs or Xabataeansj while others held tJieni to be 
Persian Arabs, from the aimilarity between thejr manner of living and 
that ol the ortlLnary nomad Arab; but he seems himself to class them 
with the Jili and the Dailann as a Peraian race,^ Ibn Iktuta, the 
traveller^ records that he wan told in Peraia that the Kurds w^ete 
of Arab originin which view Ibn-ul-Athir concurs.^ Other opinions 
are thfjae of Abu-1-Fa raj ^ who identified the Kimia with the Lsirs,'^ 
atid of some Armenian writers, who seem U* have confused the Kurds 
aiul the Medea,^ 

'file Kurds ontst certainly be connect?!d with the Karduchl 
mentioned in Xenophon and the Goid}*sei mentioned in other Greek 
and r^tin authors, with the Korduhh or Kortschaikh of the Armenians 
and the land of Qiirdri of the Aramaic and Syriac writera. It Ecems 
also very likely that* even if they do not go back to the old Persian 
race of Iranian origin, they at least are closely related to the modem 
Pet^iauB. Their bngusge, hfrmanjlf is a of PemiHTti, which it 

still closely resscnvblcs and which proebims clearly their Ininian originn 
iTi speech and racial chatneteriatics the Kurds am related to the 

or fCurtJ ibn Mfchl ibu 2f»a <^n ll^th 3bn llaftjwm, or that tlie_v nre the 

of.Sabt^ibn HawAzin or of Bukr ibn llnwAtiiir wJjilfl othsTfi that their 

rir?it [in.tT’nt w'am cull^l liabl' or Eakr itiii Wa'il tO^f-Y-JuAruj^r, do 

^ioejta* in ^oL viLi, |ip. SH-UI). 

Ihii Khallikiti rueiUtona iwq vsri&nt forai^rKf thi^ to <0714 of 

vrlii^^h the ll>^ th? KurtU hiof Y4i,[nnii named ^ Atnr-tEb>Ul£itiklyah 

who milled into Persia atifl acoordinjf to ihe other Kurd ibn *Amr Ibsi Amir 
f M eti. do l^lmiie, voJ, iii^ pp. tf l4-b*ij, 

Tho story ho srrjJt-ttts, inlo t uEurpinr^, I* rtr(WAt«d in AbAiiiArl 

t%L Ctiarmoy, p. ihb and Hint dcrlvhi^ the Kurds frofil 'Amr 
king of Vatnnn ni the ivoh h l*- 

* Abii^U-Fida, Ar.Ta^wfr;J^.||L^<Ald^PMA (eiL FleiitclierU Vab iv, |i^ 1*5, 

* Ibn Batntn, (ed, Defn-m^ry and l^niiiJLiinetteK voL ii, pp. 

■ Jlm-ut AthSr, {twl. TornU-rfl* ral b p. TO. 

^ Alju^l^Faraj, (*1. Pococka), p. Ti^S*. 'fliift onmr is 

l»rijljably rausfltf Uy the pro&ancO oF a Itirgn Kurd^ffh demon t in ikio popolation oF 
btiri^tArl {^frn!tfJ!i, /oc. 0^1.)+ whore it VH -^aid that thnS Kurds were the ihiminniit 
element at the time of itr* by iho ‘AidHia I in k.lK The Lurs 

ure nnw thoui-bt to be oborijjinal Persia ns with an ■dmiiEure of Semitic bloHl in 
their veins ^ thair ^ dots not diifer nifttOrialVv 

from KnrdsMh, irhieh Ls also n/ kUom of Pomiaki. 

^ Haitan (i^i'CUiiif i/rs UrvlftlJ{f<^ />EjePK4itfnr4 Arm^aUn^), vob 

ht Ml. ^43^. The same w rttec seems toi imply in f^averal thnl 

^Ie<lia wfti the proper hanie of tlie Kurtla pp^ 1^7, iMJTh 
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Lure, hut tlie two laces are in no wise to be jiientiEed with thf-i 
ill spite of the statement, quoted above, of Abu-'l-bu™]. The followi j 
table of the vanous branches of the Iniiiiun languages will uppr. 
imately iUuetrute the racial affinities of the Kurds i 



fnmiLrtfl itniio, tniniaifi 


fimupL, 


<uucHi|f Afghimai. 


of PerBlk. 


Mnuiidiirftnr CsiJAmI Tiitifihk Ti^i 
^pn thif jEOLiililif. {in Cflliin). fin TwJIhIi. |roni = 

(the jn tlic i^orHijl. H^ii^ 

(the n^rth oiwt€ni lirnrich nf Ir/iiMan), 


To fomi a correct estimate of the numbers of the Kinds is an 
m^ibdity but vanoiis conjectures have l«en made by traveller: 
^hile others have eudcavoiired to compile figuiva from the utterlr 

P«t the total 

Hr I' 1 .A ^ "I'^P^ted this figure as heinp 

the P estimated the Turkish Kurds at 1,650,000, 

Caii™i.i” t S’^itamiica put the number of Kunls in 

ste^LZ available 

s^d te W ‘ ""rth-westem Pemia there are 

anneart I ''*^**^* statistics based on n racial system 

of the virion. 

found to be 10,030 OOo";^^”’ Armenia at the last census were 

1 Sitcom ‘ 1^144,000 Amlell^a^ Chri^tirtiif^; 

l««iy of „( dive,» „™.p.rt.n. 


S« Hirt, 1 . 

eoj>LBd, Also K, B HoAhn ** ^*-113^ from vrhtim iJiiJi tiilil*.* is 

In the JoHrnfii u/ j "■ *■ ?> ” I‘hoiiD]ogj' of 8 -OiiLlicrn KurPiunji*^ 

X fltfftliniJ'rG'i. ^VtlfprC# f-'yirwn~t J mr 

voL ids, p»p flf ^ ^ ^wpjji fa du 

«i.p. JDB. 
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Another estimate lor Northern KiirdiKtan is given in the follovnng 
statistics of the six Anoetiian Provinces of Turkey, ooinpiled in 1DI2 
by t!ie Armenian Patriarchste of Constantinople ^ I— 


Population. 

Per cent. 

Turks 



6(50,000 

25-4 

Kurds 

, 


424,000 

I6'3 

(Hher Muslim ratrefl 



88,000 

3A 

Armenianfl . 



1,018,000 

380 

Other Christian — 





N^torians, 



123,000 

4-8 

nreek^j tic. ^ 



42,000 

1-6 

Other religions— 





Qisilhiish 



140,000 

5-3 

Zaza, fi€. 



77,000 

2-9 

Yazidi ^ 

- 

- 

37,000 

1-4 


0,015,000 I 1000 


According to Turkiah statistics, the total population of the six 
[TOvinoea is 3,528,400. The Knttiish iwpuletion is much under- 
ratHMl by the Armenian Patriarchate ; a Kuasian estimate in 1914 
gave the number of Kurds in the t^'o wildydt of Wiiu and Bidlla as 
about 473,000. 

The latest atatisties for the population of Mesopotamia are the 


iui+uwing — 

Arabs 

1,450,000 

AmieniaTis 

57,000 

K^urds 

380,000 

Yazjdi 

21,000 

Turks and Turkinatis 

110,000 

Cbabaka . 

10,000 

Persians , 

70,000 

Ciicassians 

8,000 

Tews 

00,000 

Bahians . 

3,000 

Syrian Christians 

00,000 

Miscelkpcous . 

10,000 

Total 

»■ ■ 

, 2;2a9,000 



The Kunla arc split up into ctmntlcsa tribes, of three hundred of 

which Mbs' lidi is said to have recorded tiie names, and these again* are 

divided into nuinemufi sub-tribes, clans, and families.* Some of these 

' ii« tN^>, Kof ih^ “Handbooks l^rnpartd und^r Ih* 

iJireci+pn tkic Foreign Office ^S+IK t. , .1 j- t 

^ ^ (So, nstot tl.o pMpturfid lander the dirccl+onof 

Oie Foruigo Office pt S. 

^ XHkhf^i^titl JMhr H. C^rnioj J, p. 19. 

* The for the iheiripobd.v+8[o»&ftre il^ [c^lcwio^r: 

Iai^ Lrihe ; A. TDijdernte filled tribe : (a ikiinah, lenfc 

ar fatnil!>' living In n fixed residence ; ahi ehdtitwi, or nhl Hmmakt tent-aweJlcrs t 
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tnbcs ]i VO a nomad othersn wttled life, in spite of mnnv attempts t. . 

induoe^tho former to settle down and oeeupv thomeelves with farming 
and other forms of agricultural Kfc. Idrfs, the lieutenant of the Sultan 
^itirj T (A.I). 1502 - 50 ), in ]>adlying Kurdistan after the conquest of 
hat country', found the rich arable lauds almost deserted and tin 
mountains bristling with the castles of independent chieftains of 
various mcea between whom there still burnt the flames of age-Ioiif? 
. ^ ‘ , j. . coiupelled the Kurds to settle on the vacant 

andasnd divided the country into governed bv Turkish officials 
1 ^',’" inaccessible parts of the bilVcountiy-, by the local 

-+ 1 , it* ^ indeed to the land, but favoured that 

miHrfl ■ S "•«, not, hnnover, until th. 

n iddlt „f thn M centutf ,h«t ,b. Kurd, b„g.n to nhon- anv real aign, 
of abandooing their nomad manner of life.i 

ate!lmArmenians occupy adjacent territory, tJie former 
2 tZ TlT ^ 'T ground, while the latter 

account of the u *h k ^ Jiad plainti in wlntori wheo on 

hcaat Tlin r " uninhabitable both bv man and 

Turk-s for whZ 1 ^' by the surrounding 

.f ; Kuuf r "tmostdetestation, Theattitu<le 

tnrZr; r - Turk "and 

lying Turk and h^f t taxca express his contempt for the 

t Th^ " T the oppre^ive administratil of hi. 
ThiTth tLo? that in 

Tpliit Is evt S K -d this 

“with finaer L I t'» the iietty huckster as a person 

common plebeian, saying of him ■ ^ ^ 

he will come and defile Lr cloak ,? Arab or 

Persian receiver in like ™ ^ becomesThe 

“ like a Persian sword^” ZT «^«^->iat„rcd scorn i 

f-ersian sword, which ls <}ouble-cdgcd and therefore able to 

i^^nr. „oi„„U J atmjf. billed U|„,u„r Ti,^ ,« - 

tzr"'- iX“ruVS'„it::i; tz 
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strike friend and foe iiidiseriiriiiiatelj'j and “ as effete aa the Persian 
army ” are both ma-sims referring to bis iiriTeliable cliftracter.’ 

In spitej however, of the carefully preaerveti distinctioiiiJ of race,- 
there are a few mixed Turkish and Kurdish tribes, cbiefly' in rilicia, 
where Kurds and Turkman tribes have siiailar customs and mannere 
and often live together with a common tribal organization* Tlie 
principal mbcHl tribes are Barbas-*Asblrati, the Torhniati-Sirkiotli, 
the Kurd-Jarid, the Karaant-' AaJiirnti, and the Manamanji-'Ashirati* 
Both races were noniad until forcerl by the gjovermnent about sixty 
years ago to build villages and adopt a more orderly mode of life i 
imt the nomadic mstinct is still strong within them, and often impels 
them to leave their homes and wander. Their oecupatiem is still 
principally the tending of flocks and herds on the slopes of the 
mountains, and very few have as yet settled in the towns and villages 
of the plains ; those who liavc done so tor the most part' live as pedlars 
or earn a precarious livelihood by smuggling tobacco* They seldom 
work for hire, and their sole industry ia the weaving of coarse mgs 
and mats. In character these mongrel Kurds arc haish and cruel and 
easily rouacd to fanaticism, though they are described as having a 
strict sense of honour; those in whom the Turknifin blood flows 
mote strongly arc said to exhibit s kindlier disposition. But it is 
not improbable that the interniiiigling of distinct races, as is often 

the ease, h as broiiglit out the worst characteristi cs of both. Th e women 

go unveiled mid are allowed great freedom, but most of the hard 
manual labour falls on them. Mony of these filician Kutds migrate 
to the plains in the harvest season, often going as fsr as Diyarbakr in 
search of casual emploj-ment, and for this purpose they iLssemhlc in 
the markete of Tarsus,'^Waiiah and other cities, and hire themselves 
out the lyofti farmers on weekly coritracts. 

The testimony of all ancieut vvriters aliout the habits and character 
of the otdiuarj^ Kurd is unanimous. Then as now they were savages, 
dwcllera in the moi]iitain.s, fttcp[»es and valleys, tenders of oxen, 
sheep, and horses, behaving, as do the .Vrahs and Turks, like cattle 
and, like cattle, trampling on whatever they possesa,” in the wonis 


' OuDl«il from Noel, "TlKf Clmrocler of the Kunla AS iltHSitratnl by iheir 
Proverbs snit l>01.«lAr in th« EulhUn ^ 'Ae ^rW af Orh>^lal 

vol, (, |3t. iv. PIP. .. 

■ It i> .AiU tliAt mA..y Pf lliP irt AmiomA mpthlption or 

reiuei)! of Ihe lioAcI with P View lo empbisiring ibcir di-htillclion fronk lUo 
^..trrAuotliObf t-cPlde^. (AVte.« under MvUiatim, vol. aIs, ^ I«I> 

but preset writer has l^eun ujmhle to Bod AUy confltn.Ation of Oob et.lrUieot 
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of an ajionjnnous Syiiac M-riter.i .inother writer refers to tlieir 
churliKh dispoaition,* and ifas'udf jiientiomi that they were in hk dov 
a p^toral people, who recalled their scattered herds in the niountains 
by blowing a kind of rough wind-pipe.* llany a traveller al*o who lie- 
^ne on hia way among them, from Xenophon and the Ten Thoussiid 
mks onwards, has wanied his readers Against their predatory habitv 
1 bn Juhair enters anpecial caution against thew in the Jazirah, whose 
t^rntory he crossed and whom he calls " a pest fmm Mausil to Xasibiii 
and Diin^^iar, emnmitting highway robbery and buaied in mining tlic 
country . At-Taniikhf, writing in the eleventh century, tells how 
his caravan was plundered by a party of Kurds, who took whatsoever 
they could Hnd,* and Al-Ha mad Ini Menis nlmost to regard the name 
Kurd " as synonymous with “ robber " in a passage in one of his 
epistles, where the only distinction that be can ilraw is that, whores.^ 
robbers despoil the aak-AJ, or ptqus benefactions bcrpieathwl for t!ic 
use of the poor, the Kurd only robs the weak." Nor do modem 
explorers ddfer from the oiiuiions expressed by their predecessor. 

and Marco Polo calls them " an evil generation, whose delight it is to 
plunder merchnnts ”.f 

Opp^iori of the weak and treachery, then, were tJie chamcteristlcs 
ic a racted the attention of ancient writers. And that they 

had m ®*'’'^®^hing thcir neighbours, over whom lortiuie 

M ‘hat he and 

iMsition wh*^ ' 't.R. ffiJl caught by hoiuc Kurds in an awkward 

thTutni^rJT* themselves, and were in 

and their 1 'T provH.dons for themselves, their soldiers, 

Al^ I ^ the camp. 

til m t K obtainable 

int the elrr brought it 

would come with extortionate pricca. A Kurd 

and sell it ‘ hut \ * "“^***^ other vessel, containing flour 

and sell ,t. but when he haij gone on his way with the pricein hk 

p. -.ur,. <.1. 

1^. 23^”^'^**'"' "* (JfojfmpAorspji AttrCiifor-Hjii (ed. (te 
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pune and tbe sack was emptied, it was found as often as not that the 
umount of flour which they had seen in it barely covered the surface, 
all beneath being earth. Thus they did with wheat abo and barley, 
pk png many tricks of a similar nature on their helpless victims,* 
In other cases, indeed, it was found that not even the chiefs could 
refuse a bribe, aceonlitig to‘the Htatemont of Ihn-id Athir, and many 
perchance deemed it athisable to jiacLfy them with a gift.* 

Such being the ebarseter that they bore, it is not surpnsmg to 
find that the Kurd became a term of abuse, and .4t-Tabari has 
preserved example of this usage, wherein a man reproached his 
enemy wHh the taunts “ O thou Kurd, brought up in tho tents of 
the Kurds and “ O thou son of an harlot, reared in the tenta of 
the Kunla”,* aa the bitterest and most shanieful insults at bvs 
comtimnd. And the feeling of the Arab for his turbulent neighImur 
can be divined from the eastern cfjuivaknt of the English saying 
“when Greek rncets Greek", the Atubic proverb that “a Knnl 
will scoff at a soldier 

It is, however, as soldiers and mercenaries that the Knixls have 
gcdcrallv been most esteemed * Among the ancients they were ever 
ac«>imted,as in the days of Xenophon. excellent siingeis' and archers*; 
vet a study of their history serves hut to show that tlmy iiivaiiably 
provetl unreliable, even as the Sultan •Alxi-ul-llamld (.t.D. 1379-1909) 
lately found them. Fur he took the rash step of enrolling some m 
n bofJv of irregular cavalry, callc«! tho hamidtuuh,^ for service lK>th 
as trc«ps and as jiol'®*- 

was little more than ai> organized band of brigands for use in the 
Balkan ware. Tliis hmnSdUt*tf‘, Imwever, was of verj' little use; for m 
the war of a.ti. 1877-8 it never w ent into action, be'mg entirely occupied 
in coUecting loot; and, when a general mobilization for manu'uvres 
was ordered, it had to be abandoned owing to the passive resistance 
of the Kurds, who refused to report themselves for duty in an under¬ 
taking from which they saw no chance of reaping any profit. The 


’ Ibii IlMkAWnth, Tiytjji'fc-KAf ’Mxi"* («1- MnrgC'lioulh), vo|, u. iK 141). 
* [l■l|•ul•,\t)llr, ofi, riV., rul. ix- P. 

> .^VTntNirt, Aittmi* (<»1‘ Naldeka). |>. 11- 


< //.fd., p. -JZO. 

* FreylAtr, vnl. on p. 538 „ „ . „ 

• Sm tl« Syrinc e/ .V<iV r«Mrt/.iA4 («d. ch. svUi. pp. iMti-,. 

Sint eh. six. p. -JOl. for tJ*BiroiiiploviiU>»t >i>rEJ inf»nir,V- 

’ Siiultia, («l. i:»isfoOl). toI. ii. p. 

* l{Ait.m praises skill of tho KunI* roo.ul aa Archers (i)er«iarlU* 

{Irw^AiriM, for. ril-, vol. it, pp. 131-*-). 
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affectioBis of th^ tribe, by tilbu-iF>>! 

i»rd»vTf; "7. ‘'"“^ ; it. 

the Civil t1 'V mnrtial, and iiiflnFContftL-t trith 

lawlt.>ssneft« ^ of thftie pHvilc^ win* an tnereaiw Lti 

T history i, fh. 

tools of thft v" r***- allowed i heraselvta to become the 

the iw ‘he development of 

theniselvea b Ttl^ ^ pnitti3e agricultiin: 

j ”'“,7“'™'- “ •'■.■n • 0«.t.™ptL U.« 
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it must be fulmit! ^ ry now lies waste. At the etiuie time 

has offered no l o o«qp«tioji 

become serlentarv and woik I!Thf Jl T“ 

"»™», white i^„„, .il; “;L!'”“?'’‘'“” '",7 

oriental uidifferencc to pmeri-as On. ^ cmwned by 

iiiveti^rate nomidiicin ;<= ^ i^ ’ mam causes of thi* 

which L i-e of homes, 

force them tnvveJ mueb'^'' Ar.ji.mia and which 

hiliy country, has t« ho brought dowjiTrl'' "i 
->/ the milder cnmat^ rhl '* ^7, 

shuns the hot low-lving aamiv- 

The sedentary Kurd j^ws e^terv kbd of"f? ' 

who dwell in the cities ate weav;^ and ^7'” 
especially thoae who occupy the anoill. ^ .'!7 

and addicted to rohberv the hUla , are lawle^ 

i«<«v.te. 

yimiitem if ,„ „pp„rt„„|., i,.,, "“m” '7^ '''■"‘'" 

families have been worliino on ti i 7,' *i'*wovcr, Kurtlish 

often coiwtittite the finest claasInTh generaUons, they 

ttipable men, and frequcntlv enlist 

the loiver flistm-ts they are now Wr ■ ' polite* Jn 

who live in the more remote district citizens, but those 

of the mountainous country between -Jo' ” 'nliabitants 

Biibject to any eontioL ‘ ‘^"1 l are still ha ftlly 
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The*e latter ^pend the Vi-inter fmm October to February in \ilkgte^ 
f)r in cniiips in the i>lttin» on tbe eaatem Unk ol the ligria. Jn 
the serai-noina*l9 move into tente until the harvest is over, and in 
Jiuie they migrate with their fioeks and herda to the lofty pafiturei 
on the mountain-plateaus fmm the Arj'tit Diigh to the An roman Pagh; 
the pure nomads leave the plains so me what earlier, before the harvMt. 
Similar movements take place from the plain of MbiipiI to the high 
tahlelands round lake Wan, tetween which and Hamadan they arc 
able to livo in eomparative plenty. These tribes, both nomadic and 
semi-nomadic, eke out their somewhat scanty living by exacting 
blnL-kTnail from their sedentary neighbours and from jwsshg traveller 
and. if hanl preaiseil by the local aiithorities, do not shrink from 
seeking refuge across the frontier. In I.uristan and Hernia propiw the 
Kimls grow com, eflpi!.'ially round Kiriranshah, and live a sedentary 
life; they are, notwithstanding, hardy fighters. The summer they 
siiend in touts beside their villages or on the roofs of their houses for 
the sake of the cool air, only in the winter retiring into the wamith 
ot their cottagert. Tlieir villagts also are often fortified with a strong 
blockhouse for defence against less peaceful tribes. ^ 

The tribal tie, though very weak among the urban Kurds, is a 
powerful bond of union nmongst all other classes, exerting its 
greatest force among those whoso lives are completely nomarlic. But 
small parties frequently break away frr™ the larger whole m order to 
join other groups: f*>r no hesitation is felt by a tribe in receiving 
additions to its numbers. The small tribes arc of little impiwtonce 
and only act through the orders ol the rrain body. Each tri e i» 
controls by an •ofM or depends ultiniutolyon his 

quiilificatior^ for holding ofiice, although he relies also on the support 
and influence of his near relations, who form a kbid ol advisury <»wncil 
and bv tUa loss of which he is rendered iKiwerlcas. \ et the authonty 
of a chief has often been paralysed by an obstinate imiionty, winch 
can only be coerced at the expease of a bloott-feud which le at all costs 
to be avoided, fnr the inevitable result is the weakening and often the 
virtual extermination ol the whole tribe. In some casea a reltgions 
eigdifirance U attached to the chiefs, who in consequence usually 
cxeroiae a wider sway beyond the limits of their own triW. The 
.Muslim Kurdish chiefs of Sulaiiuaniyah, for instance, are invested 
with A religions authority which confers on its holders a wide aecular 

» O.. ihfl nalMn*! sn,l prO-Ucls ^ l}.» 

writers article 111 tiiC Vol, xwi, No. o!.. |'1>- tUu iW- 
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A« a general r^ile ihe -a^Arf must belong to one family, althoiigl, 
tie office IS not strictly hereditaTy. tin the death of a chief the lie:s^: 
men of the tribe meet to elect hir successor, paying carefnl attenti n 
to the^camhdate’a fitness to rule. If they disagree, the result often is 
that the tril« breaks up and the various parties unite with other ttib« 
in the neighbourhood or migrate to a different locality. 

Public opinion ii, a tribe only aetfl towards the preservation ■ f 
tradition, by wh^ch all are bound. The oolv sanctions of tribal socielv 
are ancient eustom and the hlood-feud, and it is regarded as an 
honourable duty to carry on the fend until full vengeance has been 
exacted. This spirit is reinlurccd by such proverbs as; " Tli- 
enemy of the father w,l! never be the friend of his son ” and : “ Do not 
eave the accost with your enemy unsettleil," i which every Kurd is 
taught m carluist childho«l. Nevertheless, before the iggrievci 

to 7 T- « generellj^efem.] 

but A tribal eoimcil for arbitration , 

settled bJtk*' opponent. A cjuarrel may, however, be 

tu be a sum uf money, though this course is apt 

to he oif^ 1 j to a confession of wcaknesii and therefore 

are VI f important to bear in mind that all such feuds 

menacino rl, ^ period in face of n common danger 

Bccuritv of rr* t ^ making for 

or to a t foremost is tbo diity to a guest 

These onl^ flimw's hitusclf on u niati's protection, 

were it not'f^^'fT inde^ prove an intolerable burden 

such a enit which prevents a man from adopting 

l^be aanctitv^r .character of the Kurd is his high ideal of 

the Muslim Knt^T' ^ '*^*”'** *'*'‘'* 
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ihere i* no wo«l m Kuidlsh for n piostitute, who ta cilled fl “ 
woman ” in the cast, a “ Ititesian " in the nortli. and a “ Turk ” in 
the west ol KurtUstAn-^ 

The courngn of the Kuixi Ib viiidispiited, and it lias been inculcated 
in hiiu from earliest youth that anna arc hut half the battle , while 
deathj or at least death in battle, ia hardly feared. Their love of 
indeiiendcnco has struek nil observers from Xenophon, who has 
recorded that the Kimluclii were not subject to the ting of Persia 
but apparently autonomon?,^ flown to Gibbon, who calls tlicm "a 
[>eo|ile hRtdy, strong, savage, imfiaticnt of the yoke, addicted to 
rapine and tenacioua of the government of their national chiefs “ l and 
Major Xoel records as one of their nurst tim^honoured adag^j.; “ Do 
not ktiot k at anvnno’s door nnd no oire will knock at yours;' The 
laat-meRtbned writer adds that they arc cienn livers, to whom 
nunatiiial vireaare unknowTi, addicUd neither to the use of alcohol 
nor of opium, and that over-indulgence at the table is atrongly con- 
fleroncd. Their pleasures are simple and all connected with the fle^h, 
“ which they eat, which they ride, and with which they aleep;’ They 
liave also a shrewd appreeiatioM practical value of wealth, enn 
thmigb advoreity has taught them its snares. Of religion they do 
not think mhch, and most refcTcnees to it and to its profeasors m 
their proverbs arc supercilious or mocking. Their treachery the same 
writer considera to he really the result of the hard conditions under 
which they live, the countant and bitter inter-tribal feuds, and of 
the fact ’that their coimtfv has b«n for eeuturica overrun by 
invadeia who have never shown Byni]Jflthy with or consideration 
for its inhabitants, while their practical turn of niuipf tends to 
convey a of calbuanew to people who are not thcns&eKes 

orieiiula.^ Rut these points, although they should be thrown 
into the scale in forming a just estimate of the national character 
of the Kuid, can liaflUv bo accounted an adequate excuse for the 
countleHs acts of treachery, of rebberj' and of munkr with which tbe 
pages of their history are stained. Of the arte of dvilixation and of 
literature, as of political ability, the KurdB have none. They have 
never oi^niaed the administration of their own country, nor have they 


^ Xoel, lof. rpf. 

* Xettcunhon, 

* (lilltori. The Dtdiiit Empire. cTl, In. 

f Xnel, «>. cU. Fnr the nlunMUer of iht modern KEird* «« iUoajteB, TA. 
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shown any capacity for coLcaion between the varied tribes wlio«- 
We^te forms the Kurdish nation. The only Kiini, the illustrinu* 
. alnrtm. who was able to form an empire stmug enoiieh to defv th.^ 
western world relied on .4rab arms and .Muslim fanaticism rather' than 
on the loyslty of his o,»ti kith and kin. And the kingdom thus form. I 
did not long survive its creator; for the quarrels which seem in- 
ermiicable aincmg Kurds were kindled into Rames among his soi. 
immediately after their father's death nod brought about the apeci 
d..esobttioii of his life-work. And so, to account for the remarkabt 
pheuomenoo of the sudden rise of the hou.^ of Aivub and it. eqimll 
-sudden downfall, the modem historian is tempU to suspect tie 

prc^nce of other than purely Kuoiiah blood in the veins of the grear 

cnainpion oJ Isbin, 

hono^. W nuitg af,„ j„ Kuriktiiii,> lig <akl th.- 

mn, .b., h, h«l ^ ^ K..rifc* j, 

IZr "I '■»" of .hoi. 

■ !^."l li.Ioond Urirh.bitof «.<!«« 

..ri .1 ..,. ,o„ ly 0, ^ 

It . ^*'“'*!' '“"T ..»<»* th,™ri«», they «. 

.0.1.00, .„.Ky, „,j ria. bortt^d™ h'."!; •“‘'f'" 

H-toby „«ki„g Hri, botoo. ,;ob» ril^ ST 

In physique the Kurd is weU m!T’ T ■ 

; 1 ^ ^ md ai'tjve verv Wk^ Hip Ppi^ian 

in general appearance. The face is -I *i. . ' ^ TT 

naw promineiit; the mouth and ?• ’ “harp, and the 

.lightly receding; but on the Ihole the f^T t rT 

then those of the Pcteiaim esneciallv tl\ ^ 

small and slender. The womJTnr ^ 

features become sharp lill tW T 

and their beautv aZ 

the use of the veil being evoeptiony''*/ 

tribes; they are not in the ieast d^ 

and even admit male servants ^ l^'de themselvt^ 

bto their houses, and^ although 
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-nnip of the women wear veiia of black lioraeliftir^ it is rarely 
I'ulled down over the face exceijt by women of high rank or 
when it h desireij to ignore anyone's presence. They are treated 
aa equals by their husbands und regard with contempt the 
slavish estate of Turki&li women, But it is not on known for a 
chief to force poor parents to bestow- on him their daughter for 
temitoraTy gratihcation^ and then to divorce her or marry her to a 
servant in oixler to make w'ay for another wife. Another noticeable 
feature in their character on w'hich the same winter has reinarkefl is 
their pride in their ancestry and the attachment of all classes to their 
rlfcidfs, whom they will follow' even into exile. But the thief never 
hides hia sense of superiority to his subjects, nor tlt>e 3 the subject either 
re'Kjut this attitude or dare to infringe upon the prerogatives which 
belong nf right to the cbieL 

It remains but to mention the attaiiinieiits of the Kurds in literature^ 
and this will not long detain the reader, for they have no wTjtten 
language They speak, as has already been flaid, kunndjijit^ a 
jtfffois of Peraiatij which is HUpplemented to a certain extent with 
words borrowed from Arabic to express ideals iinfaniiliar to the native 
Kurd.® 01 this there are several disiects, notably that of the Afnqri 
Kurda,® the Anromani dialect on the Turco-Persian frontier opposito 
Ikvghflad, and the Glirani dialect. This Intter, though a dying language, 
SB still spoken by the Aurumanl^ flijab and Kandulah tribe.H and by 
■'ections of the Sinj&bi, GurinJ^ and Bajiliin tribes, but It is gradLiaJly 
Skiving pUoe to htrmftnJL It is, however, not strictly a Knrdiah 
language like hurmtltijr which has its own diutinct grammatical forma^ 
Vocabulary* and idiom+ but merely a variant of old Persian, perhaps 
tong »eparatc<l from the mother-tongue, yet one w-liicK has also 
Ixirrowcfl freely from hmfufnjl ; of all the dialects it ia probably the 
least affected by modern Persian, whereas on the contrari' it borders 
closely on the dialect of the noithem Lurs. But its most interesting 
point [r ita connexion with Zasca^ the degradetl, scnii-barharous speech 
of certain, low, almost undeveloped* classes of Kurds in central 

^ A of tUti Kuril ih hw teiiilesicy lo clip i^ortlw ; 

fqr yfaAmM. Sham*dm» Uk «</ 

* K. b’ Sflaiio, Ktrmanji ..% f No/r? A'lrrtf?. 

S^hirwlttr, turn ArrrrfiWA-'ii m the 

{itr‘ Jifar(^jt/aNdi4cAm voL iSai, pp, far 

i^ypkii i#ith tht lAtt^ua^«. 

^ O. Mttnn, A tirditsh P^r*iK^t Por*cAmti^n : 
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Ktmli«tan. Zusi is not a language ot all Itam wti, I., 

however, qwmg to ita own iiiad«]uacy to cxpnsiM any but theainiT^ rt 
ideas. It has been compelled largely to borrow. It is,in fact, an aicluic 

sumval, and seems to be entirely unaffeL-ted by the modem Persi m 
speech.* 

With these limitationa of Bfieecli it is not suriHiBing to btul tliut 
e lift s aic failed to develop a national litorsture or to show aiiv 
intemst in literatoie. To this mla the Aiviibi Kuida form an 
exception To Salnd.,! pex^m., were add resawl on various occasions ^ : 
a certaio Ibn Liiam, who had been hanishetl from Damascus, obtain 'J 
permission from Ab'Adil to return by in that prin. . 

honour a bvaiitifid elegy,* and TAj-ul-Miilftk, Suladin’a nephew, is 
p .«xl by the Arebic biographer as « „,an of talent, who publislud 
an anthology of his own poems, sr.me of wJiich were g«>d and eome of 
Blight mem 1; ftal„dm-s son AUAfdal assisted his tutor Al-Bandsi,. 
to obtain may rare imd valuable l«oV while the tomb of A\-M 
at Damiyafl became a librety * Hut it n„mt be remembered that all 
hy, works were compiled in Ambic. and it was probably their Amhic 
upbyging yd ylture that led the Aiyfibi Kurds to u^procJaie aiicJi 

atDamasr' ftf .yiiahrapir^of the .yi51i* sect, who dial 

atDamascusin A,n. l24.Vand •IsUheHakknri. wire died in ;,D, 1T8&.^ 

I'aetnV' i» il,e Journal o/ihe Bojril 

’ /rf. i, pp 272-3, 

* M it,., ill, |>p, |fjJ_o 

t^'plliiti hlKluriiib iisiq^ Jsnlw'ua^la^-l'^’ Alt|>(>o, iiwinminixl a f«mn«ri 

1.- iy1 1. Js-«4I uil-ln,, 

^Mght hi lioaifB^red l^J^nwaUun »S<I 

ho tauirhl. a «hlfi< rw,)fo«,r,r \,\,A i '® "’•'“'d U> ItenilUfcus, wiisft? 

Afkmji^ih, foutsleil hy SiH-adi-ah4mtsyiame lie*,! of ilie tmdmml-ul^ 

««l- Hciw. vot. ir, pp, ^ *»f Haliulln (Abii-l-FJilii, Ai»iaf*< 

f, 108. The Kutrh atoi’iMUi. ~ I’* Abu/I FidA. 

S(Kenc» oi mnnn-law, fn. Aiift «!.• l entbiMFiailic over ill® 

Arab utmI Kiin$iii]| parties whioli 1!!!^ " dinjiute at Mauqil botwetU the 

suintnon thn iliRriatootetn AU... f'"“ ,**. XQV.iid-tail hall to 

•id« R m4iooI in whidh il,«v reuM"-!" l'“ttbig in tlia tinntlg of eneh 
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Of the thrcie Kurdish writeiSj Abu-l-Ful^p the Aiyubi 

fjriiKse of H amuh^ wrote a geo^apli3'p a historj'' of pre-lslajuic tini03r and 
a book of AnnaLj from the time of Muhammad dovi'ii till hb death 1 
but^ like motit of the Arabic hiatoriana, lib works are to a lai^e o^teot 
eompilatioTsa and Jibridgments of earlier chronioleSp with bttle or no 
endeavour to weigh e^udoace or teat the value of hb ssouieeUp and hb 
!:;eogtaphy oidy gives yet another account of places and coaatriea 
which had been visited and fully described by hb more fauioiui pre^ 
deqcfiaoM* J[t>, too^ wrote in ArubiCj the language of the educated 
and learned claasea of hb dav,^ ^f IdriJ* ® and yjaraf-ud-D‘iii+ the 
bintotianSr mote wUl bo eaid hereafter, when some account is given of 
their lives and t.he times bi which they lived. 

The Kurdish language has never been reduced to writing+ and this 
is dijubttesa one of the reasons why it baa uever been employed in 
titerature. Thus most Kurds, who felt themselves inspired to write 
histories or books on geography^ were compelle^l, ^ 

Kurdbhp to oni|doy the .Arabic script; they therefore avoide^l the 
difficulty of adapting a fordgti alphabet to their owti language by 
adopting the natural expedient of uTiting in Arabicp a language more^ 
over inhaitely richer in resources and already fully developed by its 
long employineut in Muslim Htcraturer 

Apart from thcx^e three well-known authors^ who WTote in Arable, 
a few Kurrlish writers and schoLvrs have at various times composed 
Works iu their native tongne. "Ali l.lariri (Am. 1009-10—A-D* LOSO-1 )j 
a native uf llarir in the llakkari district, left a coUection of poems 
well known in Kuidistau. MnlaT Jbri, whose true name was Shaikh 
Ahmad (A.n. l<J78-9—A.n. IIGO-I) and who was bom in Bukbtan, 
fell in love with the sister of the nmfr of hb tribe and wrote in her 
honour poeins much admired by the Kurds of his day p jet he b said 
to have refused the hand of the princtsa m niarriage as too great an 
honour for ono of bumble births Muhammad, Humaiiiod 
Tairin (a;d. 131>2 -3—a.D. 1375-6), who was sprung ftoui the town of 
Mskas, left at his death a number of tales and many poems wTitt^ 
in a choice but florid style. xMala'j A|] mad (a. d, 11 IT~8— a. d, 1191-o). 
an inhabitant of the Hakkari country, left many verses collected into 
a dhiflti or anthology and a brochure in Kurdish entitled A/tmfd J op 


' Oci ihe Alm-1 t ULl. ^ Br-wkslirtinu^?! 

^^ifrratnr, vdL iSp pjiL 41-0. HLi4 history ifl rka ^^H^afar 

ills tffagrn|ihy ititf 

* Se«i BrwLeiiJiiiiinp 9p. cth, n. ji- 
VOL. u. paht III. 
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1S81 <>■■ 1M2, ™ U« ™tlK» , 1 ,..™ 

and of A I ^ of ^]ect Kurdish and Atahic words, 

^ r , .?T T" ■»* An,l,fc : 1,. 

at JOkmarit I f. 1 < ^8-0), a prince of the HakHri b. m 

i'-K V.”- "'»«»*' »'• ■'' 

Uuiid Kllin It '“ffO'" <»II1 [>(«!M<i«.i in hrmiliji.' «ilb 

Cflucut^, for tfiev h *^*"^*^ '*''® jfi dcgf^ ■ 

incUnution to ititeiligenoe nor the t.ahin.1 

practical mthcr fhan ^ 

Wo Oil been ”»in!i TT T'’:''’ 

‘Aintab, Bairiit,or Conatanti I I’fotestajit Colleges at 

The education, moreo^r T ***'’ KunlisHiii 

aptitude is one with j»nr. ’ H****^'’' 

in the CivU Service or in 8'>al in view iia employnirpf 

8'rccecded in deriving w'g* r*^^' iwnibcr of those who have 
perhaps not a dojwu no,^ liberal education ia very few, 

mentioned five Kut^k who Uv 

f^vpnmient: ibeso ar^ q tamed high offices in the Ottoinaii 

■Imt and Sa*id Pfiaha, and 

at diffeient tiniea rh* ■■ '^bom the last two have heM 

•Abd.uld},Viir Zli ” r;”"^ »f *1.. Mi„i«« U.0 Inuriio. 

upon the announcement of thTl^ *AW-ul-Haniid, but 

a Senatrjr and has been since th« promoted to be 

G^neml Sharif Pitilik wa>i fn f^idont of the Council of State ; 
ftftijr which be became Minbl^P^^f^ Turkish Minister in Stockholiii. 
sutmmed Al-lfaJabi or ^^* 1 , Affaire; and Zaki PfijR 

^ the AJeppine who was a member ol the 

* S«, fof 
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(-’"inniittw of Union adcI Pttti^refis and a Hian of modcral* viows, 
■ 'UiRiaiided the Amiy of Uskob in the Balkan War against the 
!^orbiaiifi^ when he was driven into Albania, and later preced«l Jamal 
fts the ooiamander'in-chief in S^Tia, a post vhich he lelinqiiiahed to 
I'vcom* one of the Kaiaer’s niilf^-de-c^nup in Berlin, 


.VijTjjs ox "Till: Kkligiox oi" thk Kunns" ix Voi^ II, I*"!'. IT, 
IM'. 197-213 or tub: /U-LLKTiy 

II- aOO,—Y assIoI, Anotlier ilcrivalion of ihe name ia that implied 
by ABh-Stialira9tint{A'ttrf*'iri-J/ftil ira-’H-A^/ia/.Cureton.vol i. p. lOl), 
who sjiya iHal the Yaaidi were the follower* of Yazid ifm Unaisah, 
who look a prom incut part in the religions qiiarrelisof iho lirst (>eiitiiry 
-f khlm and who waa an udlien-til of the lirat Muhakkumuh ami after- 
nards of the ihttijiyuh ; he believed that tiwl would semi an apoatle 
from among the LVrsiuns and reveal to him a booh alr^dy written in 
heaven, fso bhiit he would forsake IslAni and join the Sahiaiw, Ibis 
i rnphet Kremer (in the Geickiehte der ftemcii^ndea Idt>fn det htamt, 
1>- 195) idoatilkil with the Shsikll *Adi, but wrongly, for the Sljailili was 
i» Siyriaa from Ba albakk, l'’fOin tliwe facts I^sya Joseph (in the 
■ l>Htriean Jmirnat of &wi)7ic Lono>n*d^h vol- pp. 113-IH) eoncluded 
with Asli-SIjahtuslani that the Yaaidl were originally » snU-sect of the 
Kharijf, akin to the Huldlyah, namwl after their founder Yazid il>n 
Unnisah, and that, having migrated in the foartecnlh eeatury (fiayan , 
-ViaeireftflW itt Bemaiiis, vol. ii, p. ^34), they were drawn into the move¬ 
ment of which the Shnilili ‘Adi was the moving spirit ami eaded by 
regarding him ntUir his death as a saint and later as the incarnation of 
: (see also Sioufli in the JoHriial JsinfiflHe, ''***?.' 
p. 201.— Malik According to Lidzbarski (in thv^etUehri/i 

ihr D^uischen Mor^enldndiniihm P' **" ^ 

name of the Ynzidi god Sb to be traced bock to a god called Ta'iiz, to whom 

Mabammad iba Isbai bmrs witness (in the FikrUt, Fliigel, 

pp. 822 -u) ; (or in an nwoimt of the goda and festivals of the ^abians 

of HarrHi) he states; tLJ^ ^ uJi-iaJl (J 

^Vl JLc jjf Jjl^l“Tamnin»: in tbe middio 

thereof is the feast of Al-biiqat, namely of the Wimping Women 
In statement philnlogically donbtfalj. that Is Ta‘i«z, a I^t which is held 
in honour of the god Ta’ua." How the identification of the iszldl 
Ti'us with the TA’iiz of the people of Harran is very likely: for (1) the 
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ami tha Harrunl were closo neishbonts and the rtliRion of llie 
is known tolinvcheen tainted with Kahian infla^fitt*, anil (S; the 

oBBimilaUvi to the Anil lie 
Id to, peococh;- in coiis«|yence of which corruption the imoR. nf 
that bird would naturally be introduced into thtir worBhii>. liut ’lis 
mine passage carries the im]uiry a step fiiriljor, for in it the god Ta'u; is 
rfonlified with Taiiimui, a conclusion rvRanbi.) art probable ols- 1.) 
Ch wolsohn after an esainination of lurioufl Biternatives (in Die SiotfrT, 
o”' — This, in spite of Isya Joseph (in the American Jon rtutl 

«J t>emiltc toI, ssv, p. 250), lim miicli in its favour; (ll the 

denvation both of the Malik T^ns and of T.m* front a Rod whn c 
woi^b.p was so well-known and widely apreml as that of Tanimii/ w 
v' probable, (S)thettiterohange of m and tc is not nnldinwii iti 

u IS ep. Jiiati, /fiirdfscAa Grannmtik, p. H2) and coniiiioit in llm 
r\f '*™*tic I in ects; cp. Ass, Dutumnzu and Ihi't);:n forTamni' 

IMoas-ArnoI . HaudmrterbncK p. and the aiiuil.r 

7rtm"rr?f p Shftwaslj in Araniaie (DeUporte, Epifrajd 

Professor Jackson (in the of 

TA*it«iToeiWir, vol, xsv, p. 17^) that the call of the Midife 

Musandardn Las little to 

witblbeMaUxA'iJ^^ (2}them"^ devil-worship in «inncxi»” 

derivation of "v iit‘- r no evidem®, ajwrt from the proisafti 

tbifl reliHon • fsPi f t **’*' ttfrni of Yasd. of a Peraiaii oriftSu “f 

on the V«,4 ^1** “““'tnl for the name Malik TiVto. fJcc 

pp, 82 -T 161-p* *' Anastasto Marie in vol- i'< 

rite.1 by Bittner (tec, 

tion) iKitnte''tet tl!^l^!i!^' Bi-vnn (in n privnte coinmnllB™' 

A'wi, a„,,n wronuly M>ok to nienn “ntonnd" (NSWfke. 

T r. ^7). 

Joclriiis llu, Cl ”7”' '* 

p m 1 p""l.r iv. Uli). 

pim-A :7 "“1"™.!, -. 

A text of these bool^h** i (not ,l/waif(/-«i-ifd£i)- 

'>y Inya Joseph fin the T a MH. obtainci iu 

l>P. 11 l-Rd) «5 ^cll as aTraaSV'^'’’''^^'’'^ Semitic Lanvuane^. vol- 
The MS. contains these two ' 

ttppsndix, which «»nsist8of a™ii p^ ‘ 

and practice nf the Yasidi Jtoterials concerning tlje fadl) 

“ ’ « [KXiiu m praise of the ^aikh ‘Adi. 
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j'rincipal prnyer of the Ya^ildl in Kardith, a description of their pricslly 
svHtna, Hud the iwlition to the Ottoman Government (on which see the 
l-idUtm. vol. ii, pt. ii, pp.. 207-10). Of At Jaimih, which ia tifliil to 
have hcen dietatea by the ^uikh 'Adi hiiaaeJf to liia secretory Khaildi 
Fitldir-ud-Dlii in Ji.n, 1162-3, the oiifiinol ia now hept et Ua'idH. The 
“ lihuslc IJook ’■ claims to have hoen written hy one Hftaao iiMhiijrf in 
t.n. 1342-3, Mid the orlginiil is preserved at Qa^r Izz-nd-Dln, n village 
i>a the east side of the Tigris; it dorivcit its noiinj from the description 
in it of the descent of the Lord n|wn the IHack Mountain. Bat the 
ntbenticity of Ihefw books is a matter of some douht. Other YaKidi 
MSS. are known : two are in the Diblioth^m Nalio^le at Paris (Fond 
Nos. 806 and 325), part of which has lieen translated by 
i'rofesaor E. II. Browne in an appendix to O. U. Parry a Six MonUts in 
rt .V^rtoir ilottitsieri/, pp, 857-87; one Syriac test has been pnblishod by 
1. a Chabot in the Jonriuif ii. vii. pp. 100 ff.. and another by 

'lianiQ in AfoKfe Sinirnr from a MS. copied for him from an original m 
the monastery of RahUn llurmur*!. The latter is the work of a Syrian 
priest named Isaac wlio had liv«l for a long while among the Vaitidi and 
wlm wrote his work in the fonii of a catechism, in whieSi a yoathfal 
Vnztdt ijncstions one of hia teachers about his faith: the author, 
linwt*vef, CM^sionikLly hta 55 o tbjit tlie quesLionor is sieen to 1 ms 
none other than Isaac himself (doseph, Joe. ci'/.). On the sacred * 
of the Yiwldt sec aleo i£, Bittner in l>enhckri/ten dtr kait. Akademt^der 
inienscha/lfn in lEiVw, phiL-hist- Afnasr, L\| iv, pp' £ 

|<P> 1’18. and Anostasie Marie in Anthrepos, VI, i, pp- 1-39- 
p.210 .^Fov:rtbissti< Cr,M-SK, The fiabbaa ftlsodid not cat 
Wwlic, Leans, cauliHower, cabbage, and lentils (Bar Hchrsms, dLid m. 
p. 2G6, cilcil by Joseph, foe. cif., P* 25-1). 


niS MANUSCEIPTH COLLECTED BY WILLIAM MARSDEN 
WITH SPECIAL ItEFEREXCE TO TWO COPIES OF 
ALMEIDA'S HISTORY OF ETHIOPIA ' 

Bv E. DjisrsoN Ra^ 

IVHKN in 1916 tho Schc»ol of Oriental Studies waa establUhed on 
the old premitiui of the London Institntioii in Finsbury 
•Itcna, an agreement was come to whereby Kings College, 
rniveisty College, and the Univetsty of London tandetf over 
to the School as a tempotary loan all their Oriental books, in 
' ^change for an e<jijivalent number of European bi>oka belonging to 
the Lihiaiy of the Institiition. Tlie contribution of King’s College 
"•BS mainly represented by a nHH*t valuable collection of works 
il-iiling with Oriental langimges and literature known as the .Varftfeii 
I.thrary, This library contains, iu od<liti«n to a large collection o 
[Tinted lKH)ks cov'ering practically the whole field ^ of Oriental 
1 1 'a ruing, a number of mauuscrip tSi and anioug these is a copj o 
the HUten, of miopia, by Manoel d’Almeida, to which I wLsh to 
■ all c^piTial attention in the present article. William Maradea, the 
I'ulk of whose library is now housed in the School of Oriental Studi^, 
was Inifn at Vcr\'al, co, Wicklow, Ireland, in 17 <i 4 . He rwei\ 
a classical education and was on the point of entering Triiiitv Co cie, 
Hiihlin, when he accepted uii apliointnicnt as a ^ the Last 

India ComjMiny in Sumatra, reaching Beiicoolen in ITil. He 
eight vears in Sumatra aiul occupied some of his leiaiiTO hours w it t- e 
study of the .Malay language. In 17T!> mttiineil to Engl and, and in 
1785 set ui> an Eiist In-lia agency hiisincss with hm brother John m 
'lower Street, I^ndon. In 1795 he accepted the fiost of second 
S^ecretaty to the Admiralty, and In IdOt became fimt 
rHircil from this post in 1807, juat before liia marriage with Elwa^th, 
the daughter of Sir Cfiarlri. Wilkinis the Orientalist, and occupied the 
remainder of his life with a variety of literary pursuitsS chiefly in con¬ 
nexion with Oriental literatures and numismatics. He waa.'r member of 
^^verwl literary sodetiea, and in 17-?^ he received the honorary degree of 
ILC.L.. Oxford. He died in 1836 and was buried in Kensal Green 
Lemetciy. During his life he made two important collections, one of 
t'oiiuj and the other of Oriental books and manuscripts. The coins, 
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nuralwniig 3,447 speclmers. he presented to the British iEuaetiin .n 
1-th July 1S34. and his co|J«tioa„f Oriental hooks and msngseripfc ro 
K.ng s Cellep on 3nth January, Hia graunde for presentiiiL! us 

librar)* to Kinp College rather than to the Britieh Museum he esubui.^ 
nn page 1- 2 of his autobiography as follows; “ The addition of it [ fiis 
liftrary] to the long-acegmukted ricbf* of onr great notional library . 
not oidy would be unimportant, but it was obvious that, upua 

mioation, a great proportion of the books must iieeitsaurilv pr. 

e dupkeatM of those alreariy jn the Britisli Miiwuiu. On the oth r 
men Ur' * ' i«htuent of King s College, Lunrlun (its pcculiur retom 

f f jin<l fcc^fit stnittupe, m rcape^i- 

„L^XT." im«cupi..l, 

sa\t0f{ f \ H'Jiich it ti-a« ju(1g«ci wuiilil be 

the CoWene'th™* V^'k ^ to the Council of 

1- ™“»Hv „ n. „e«(inB ot Ik 

8*7 1 .M lJ»..) 

AilM 1, ki* lil-rarB „n.|i,r tk title of 

tu» R^lt '■'‘'’7“ • o„ Ab,».ia: i, ..li„,„,. 

TOfc 1V«. publKhcd « r-osi^' ”■ 'k" An AbnHsineiW o! tin* 

^kow amotu? thorn ' ^ p^'^^liniiDary |)tirt.” 

from Kiiig's^olWe tile School of Oriental Studied 

^f/nV;.w\t L, S.11 7""''^ ‘^iieidu'a W^rtf 0 / 

when he made his catalogueTa 

, .. ® of Almebk, ami that he 

’ “a *“ is«- 

^ C krt.a,, rie,!™!! c/ i/u* ^a^^ irilfinta iliirtdrn. 

anilon, leas, *to, fi>r priTitt« cite 11110** ' «'''reve"Mtrrt«. 


THE M A use ft irT*^ COLIjECTRI) HIT MAft^DEJf 51^? 

pT<SM>ntffll one of them to Wmg^ College m Jftimiiry, 1535. with the 
rest of hh librarv^. 

netween the yems 1823 and 1835 llsraden presented a tiiimber of 
PortugiieM rmtiuscripte to the Hritiah Muaeum, and among them a 
copy of Almeida, which has long been known to scholars, and 

f iresumably represen ta one of the two copies mention ed m his catalogue. 

All the other manuacriptB mentioned in the catalogue were duly handed 
fiver to King’s College, and as. with the exception of .Unicuk, thellatsden 
mniiiiscripts in the Britisli Museum find no mention in hia catalogue, 
it might be presumefi that they wem ac<iuir«i subaequeatly to ita 
«impilation. But certain circumstances which I shall diwiiss bdow 
leijUtatc this view. 

The British Muaeum copy of Almeida vrns ptesentod on 
28ih Angust, 1835, i.e. seven months after he bad made the pft of 
his calftlogiicd collection tu King a CoUega {30th January), im 

pft of manuscripts to the British Museuin uas in 1828, i.c, t e year 
alter tho publication of hia catalogue. 

In 1837 his widow presentcfl two volumea (Atld. 1 an 
to the British Aliiscum, and it mnv he prosumcil that t ere were no 
other* to present. The^c two volumes are mere! y scrap books of no 
tiarticiilar uitore#t-, as will be seen frotn the descriptioii p'en c o '. 

Beecari savs Lord {sic) Marsden acquired the Bntish Museum 
M8, of AlmeifJa in Ooa, and s.ibHetiuently presented it to the British 
Museum ill 1837, It does not appear on what aiithonty the ifs a 
meat is made, but the date of the gift is certainly mcorr^t. In 
Marwlen'a aut^ibiography. which he wrote about 1830, no allusion 

made tu oit.b« 5 r of these nianuscTiptB. 

In 18-28 he presentoi to the British Museum the docimiente 

■‘brought from the Archives of the Romish Chiirdi m Goa. ^o^ 
as I shill pre^ntly show, the King’s College .Umeida 
from the same collection, as did also in all pmlmbibty the BAL copy, 
though this cannot be demonstratcfl with tiio same . 

We may, therefore, conclude thiit some t ime poor ^ ^ _ 

acquired from the Goa archives certainly one, if not two copies of 
Alincida'.s Wisforii/o/ £f/itopiaand the 

Miuieaiu under Add. 6878, 5876 and under Add. E»8o. to J361 

The B.M. Almeida was obviomsly boimd after ite amval in Europe, 
and a number of folios at the beginning and the end boar the ivater- 

mark lurking. 
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art of these ELii<;Ei.^h. fnijpg ^ full title has been wiitten out 

oiidiial tin ^ exiMJtlv in matter and in script an 

Bi al mlr-page. My jmpressioii is that the Kings CoUege Almeida 

‘ t Z1 

t^aating "* tho bhk, and preUminary part an* 

P'^opared his catalogue, the titjp-paga to ^c B.M. 
mwumne,! its c*ristoace i« a T«cnt addition. 
i«i 

the ttrelmn .*, ’ ***^0(1 copv wants the Title and same of 

^ '^' ’''■'"™ "" "" ’“P P"""' »<» <l>e B.5I. JIP 
that prriiminarv part." Seeing 

k°Sl kt. •;■ ■" '■" r*'*'"^' “‘"»'■»>• “->*'•••«' 

examination >f <5atJiloguc \vjthoiit a vor>- careful 

in sai-ine thaVth*^ Vis'* he is gnilty of a further erior 

conlains a •* Cliart of *‘>‘1 *he prcliminan’ part 

chart is tn I (' ‘ j . ^ In the B.SI. 31S. thi* 

where we Chapter 5 of Boat 1, hot 

two hi,ink J ' 

wi j^T ‘"‘ “■">p'«*- 

it win b« trpN **"'*' flif ’lisa tip ouiDuscrilittt of .UnipHn, 

M,o.c.„ *''' “ '”• *'•»'»> MSS. oow i» tho Bri*), 


vr IJ...I..I 


fut M.-ihf. PllEsiiSTeu TO THK ElniT|S*iJ MfSCir.W 

AFausdkx, 

a ■^llwtion P«f'hintion uf his catalogue, he preseiitetl 

Adfl. B87S and fi879. Th ■ in two fln,aij numbcnnl 

tiipSHiiveaof tkv ft .*j'^** " IWuouiiito bronftbt from 

IM- mrS 1,1, ■•. “ “■“("■voring tbo ,mHod brtmooo 

Hoy .m .bo, _ 


'r«K SIASl^SCKllTS 
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\iUlitionat Manuseriptit 

The following docuraenU, brought from the Arohives of the Roiiiwh 
('burch »t G™. 

L Depooitioiif, etteit«l by jUoJtandet Kierius, Protbonotary at 
iloine. as to Miracles performed by Rdiqiiea of the Holy CVos-s; 
d* IloDie^ 20 Mw,y and 27 Jidy, 1500. 

2. A Charter of Ssbasrtian, King of Portupil, in Portiigu(j« ; 

(1. 1ej 72 (searcely legible)* 

3. Attestation to the Gcaiiineneaa ol ReU<juc» sent to vatioUB 
ChiiTcbes in the Eastern and Wastetn Indies; il. 10 April, 1573. ^ 

4. Certified Transcript of Attestations to the neuiiiiicness of vanous 
H>:!iqnesgiven to the Jesuits; d* 13 Oi-t., 1574 (printwl on 'll; um). 

6. Bull of Gregory XIIl, d. Rome, 21 157P, granting more 

.imple Powers to Kverani Mercurianufl, General of the 
prev'oiit the Jesuits from ]jasaing into other Orders armii 

Collect, a CooquelincB, Tom. iv, p. 418). vfu . j 

6. An imr^rfeet Document, reciting a Bull of Gregory MH ; d. 

id. Jun., 1.183, granting 1000 Scmli annually towanls the support of 
tbft Cliurch La the East. _ ^ ^ . 

7, Attestation by Claudius Aqnaviva, General of the Jcsiu , o ^^e 

^■^Eiuinenf^s^ of tertaifi RtiUqiie^ ^ Ja[>aFi, - arae^ 

Attestation by the same to the aeauineness of Reliquea of 

^it. Abuiidius, sent to Japan ; same date. «i ^ * .j 

9. Cfmfirmation by I’ope Sixtus V. nt ^Wstinn, Bishop . 

Funui, in .fannn ; d. Rome, II Kal Mar., 1<)87. ^ 

HI. l.y IWiu* An.uvi,. t« tte a. 

RelLqiiea of several Paint,s sent to the ( hutch ut-Toa , t. ome, 

l.ia;. , * ' * 

11. Authenticate*! Copies of Iha umeuts relating to the ' 

nufut of Peter Murtiiu'it to be Bishop ol Funni, aC ^ 

1592 

VL Form of Pn)f«^*ion of Faith mode by Franriscus de 

VasconcelloB, Bishop Elect of tVichiu- Xoilate, vi 

13, Tlmdo .la Ceusura .le Fr. Joflo P«n*^ dr Uflo do* Muiimnas 
fl« Mar^ritii Valdis- 
Vo 

' V, Commission to the Archbishop of Goa Jus Vic« to e.amino 
Witnesses nnd Documents with a view to further I'rot-eedings m the 
Canonisation of Francis Xarier; d. Rome, 7 R«P<-t 
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A \ clluiii Roll, ton tabling Intorrogatories Artick^ 

admini^eted by authority of th$ DommUsionera about to aNamin*' 
into Bx-idence as to the Claim o£ FranciB Xavier to CanoniBation; Ifil ■. 
a. A Duplicate of the above-mentionGd Roll. 

Moat of these documente hear a prees-inark indicating the fltel- 
or dmwor in which they were preservHMl in the Goa archivea. Thf 
term employed la 6'oiii-to or Drawer, and it is variously contracted i” 
or (luuit, which is followed by a number, thus : "Vo. S4.” 

(l-th April) Jfarsden presented eight more manuscripts 
to the Bntish Museum, which have been numbered Add. 9390 to 9397. 
T K' \ thejie RLaniiscripl^ do not belong to tho F^ame collection. 

j ^ ^ interest to reptodiice here their contents 

<l*^ribed m the British Museum eatfilogue. 


Jdd, Mamiscrqfi^s & 390 - 9397 . 

^W90^-Five Lettem to Wilham .Marsden, Esq., from Isaac Titaiiigli, 
between June, ISOG, and Juno, imt ; A Detail, or memoir, 
on tile powrier Dosia, and on Kohoe Daysi, who discovered it, 
by Immw! Titaingh. Folio. 

l.-^hrontilogy of the -laponese and Chinese, adaptetl to tlie 

En^peanera.by WTitoingh, Folio. 

■ *be Chronology of the Chinese, according to the 

pmioa 0 the Japonese, accompanied with some mqniriea 
r^pecting the origin of the Japonese, and their fabiilotis 
n ^ ' fnrtiiing the basis of the Government of their first 

ny fj, anmoe-ben-O, followed , by a rogulnr Epact of the 
^ cce.’sion of the Chinese and •laponese nionarchs; bv Isaac 
Titaingh. Folio. 

' daponese and Chinese, by Isaac Titsingh. 


acvnol Teidreekening der Chineexen na het 

jf> rv ^ ^i' 1 beneevcTia ecnige Aaniuerkingen nopens 

t orr r " «“• *-«'*«'<>' j^rtoaing... 

a.J 'Tit-singh. Folio. 

Jamn^^bv “ *bort detail of the Oayris of 

io 17 ^ 'V'** or Sovereigns of Japon, composeii 
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mechanics. anJ merchants, in Japon ;-Pc«ription of the 
fiineinls, and of the fistivals in honour ol the gods;^-Two 
descriptions of the ifland Je«>- By Isaac Titsingh. Kolb. 

Finally, ui 1S55 (2Sth August) be presented ton larger foUo 
iiiatiuscripts in Portuguese which have been numbcrerl Add. 9S.’>2 to 
9361, this last representing the British Jliiseum copy of Almeida, 

Now these jiianiiscripts obviously nil belong to one collection, mid 
Add, 9359 and 9S60 bear the press-mark Gan No. 32, ivhile Add. 9353 
h marked Gau IStK 42. 

It therefore aeems quite evident that the MBS. munbeicd 
Add. 9852 to 9361 were all brought fioim the archives at Goa ; 
as was also the King's College copy of Almeida, whkh Wrs on the 
obverse of the last folio the press- mark fiuncfn No, 34. 

It is unfortunate that no record exists to show alien or ow 
Marsden acquired those archives, but we may at leiiat pri-sume 
tliat he obtained them all toffether aiul at aonie time pnot to the 
publication ol his catalogue, although the two copies of A ineida 
arc the only tnanuscripts belonging to the collection mentioned tiiereui. 

The (iiiestions that remain unsolved are : why did he exclude the 
bulk of the Ooa MS,3. from his catalogue ? why did be m the same y^ 
give one copv of Almeida to King s College and the ot cr o e 
British Muaenm ? and finally how did these Goa archives come to be 

dispersed ? 

They arc thus described in the British Musemn catalojsuc 


-liJi. yfanuioripti 9852-9S51. • > j i 

9852. —Sumario de las ciwaa quo perteneveu a la P«>vineia de la 
India Oriental y al goidemo della, compucato p^r cl re 
Ale.xandro Valignano, insitador della, y dirigido a R. Irovincial 
general Everardo Mercariano cn el ano de lo79. bolio. 

9853. —A Collection of Annual Reports relative to the state of tho 
Portuguese Jesuit Jlissions in the East fiidies; of various dates, 
from 1601 to 1659. i’ortii^u^Ji*. 

9S51 and 55.-A Collection of Letters and Paiicrs relative to the state 
of the Portnguciie Jesuit Jlissiona in the Indies; of vnnoiis 
datea, from 1582 to ] 693. 2 vok Foli<*- 

9856—Apologia e resposta feita pello Padre \alenfeiiii tarvniho, 
da companhiiv do .lesus. prorincial nesta pm-uicin de .Tapa5 e 
China, a bum tratado do Padre Fr. ScbasHaS de 8. Peilro, Ha 
ordem de S. Fmiiceseo, que se uititula Recuptlacn das causaa 
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porque o Etnperador de ,iapa.ii dest-erou de seua rcin{>s t^>do^ ri 
padres, Foiio. 

9357.—Libn> primero del prinripio y pmgrewi de Ir Rdigi m 
Christiana en Jappon, y de la especial providetida de que - 

3cnor con aqudJa nueva Iglesia : compusto por el Patli. 

.■^lexandm \alignauo, de la cutnitHnia de Jesus, cii d ano l&H. 

Folio. 


9Sii3.--Certidag do Setihor Doi» Pedm. Bisjjo de -lapnft, a^eirii iln 
^tado Ja qiiella nova ipTvia, H Nov., 1097 Outra ocrtidij'i 
doCapita6n,ordav'iageTOdeJai,aoir,97;-Rd«tfl& do trifite 
e pcrda da nab Phelipc He!af,‘au da luotte do aeia religiof^''^ 
< da orrlein do S. Fraiic4??iocj e outix^is 17 Clirist^iOe Japf»i - 

qiie Takosania iimndoa cnicificar & Naiiga,saqulRelfld "i! 

Jnpon, 1597;—-Apujitauienitus aobrc o renwHii - 
thi Christandad de Jappab para se iiprcaentan: ao Scftur Visorcy 
Tratado qne db reUgiusos de S. Francesco espaUiarab eta Goa e 
em Ba^aini, no anno do 159B, contra oa padres da Comp' de 
. ffiUH que andm'j na eonversab de Jappao Certidnb qufl o 
I JappaOj Uoni Pedm ^lart-jncz, [mssou accrqiia no nniio 

^ ^ en la qual se resjajndc a clivcrsos ca]nu]n]H^5 

que sc ftwrivieron (^tra I03 p^lrcs de k CJbmpanlua de Jesus 
' ^ China, liecha jjor el Padre AlexamUo Valiguann. 

roljO. 

Annual Rcpjrts relative to the state oI tie 
Jtsuit iliBsioiLH in .Japan, of various dates, from 1585 to 1625. 

1 artly 8panis}i, partly Portuguess;. Folio 
9S60.-A Collection of Miscellaneous Paj^rs and relative to tie 

lortugueso Jeamt Missions in Japan and the Ea.st Indies; of 

vanouft dates, from 1093 to 163fi. Partlv Spankli. partlv' 
Portuguese. Folb. ' * ^ r- . 

i»a.il.- Hktoria de Ethiopia a alta, on Abaasia, imperio do AJ^xim, 
enjo Key vid^rtncnte lie cimniado IW Joam ; composta pelo 
a re - "<ioe de .Vmeida da Companlda de Jesus, natiircl de 

AlMli. FrUn 


liiK TWO M8.S, OF AniiEirM 
pfiken of m the present article ns the H.M. JlS. 
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Matiuel d’AInieifirtt th^? Jesuit missionary^ was bom in 

\lsi!u in Portugnl in 1581^ njui nntor<5d the S«jciety of ircsiis on 
Jtid Nov^end^erp iuflL In 1601 he wt sail for Itidift with a party of 
riiisaionarictfi/ and reniainot! in Goa mdil J622, whtni act out for 
Ahysaiiiin. In 1C2H he began to write bis /fn^fory of EtAiopio, Pietro 
l*aeap f'atriarrh of Abyssinia, who also wnste a HtJffOTj of Elkiopmf 
liad I lied in and wm pncpeeded in tlic Patriarrhato by Affon^^ 
-Mendeai^ who wrote another History of Ethiopia in Latin. He did not 
arrive in Abyssinia nntil 1^25. It was during the reign of the 
Abysai[iian king SusinioK, ajm. 160l-3^'b that the Jesuits enjoyed 
the greatest inHuence in that country^ and Affonzo .Mendez on assuming 
the Patrinrrhate aetunlly ]iersnnded the king to proclaim Ibjinan 
CatboLicism the state reiigton. In 16-%% however, Suainios^ who had 
never won over bis [jeople to the Catholic cause^ was forced to alidjeato 
in favour of hia son Fastliclas^ who iiniiietlifttely ptoceoflcil to drive the 
JeHuita out of the country. The first Jesuits to leave were Ainjeiela 
acid three other priests, who were despatched by Affcmjs*> Mender Ui 
Goa to rej»rt the disaster w'liirh had overlafcen theui> nud tu seek 
help from the Poituguese Otivemor-Gencral. The party did not 
reach Goa until 1635, ow ing to a series of misadventures which included 
a long raptivit-v in .Aden. ^‘Unieiila now* again settle^l down in Goa, 
W'hete he remained until his death on 10th May, 1646. He became in 
turn Rector of the College of Goa and Provincial and down to 164% 
the latest date therein mentionedj he continued to w'ork at his flistory, 
a copy of w'hirh was aent to fi^jibcui in J616. What became of this 
copy it m impossible to i^y, for it seema highly improbable that it is 
mpreaented by either of the manuscript copies now in LoiidouT of whicli 

I Khali apeak below* It wa«^ how^evCTj im the oripnal fJsluju MS. that 
fialthazar Teller base^i hi^ faniouft ifc Ethiopia a alia 

puhlished in Coimbra in 1660% and tliLs mamiscript i^ms to have 

*■ IiUiocirnciQ de SiLv» in liis Almcidn'i depwSar* 

"Ji irjflT. 

* .Ir !«iLv« wna tiwltr tbc impwti^wu tli*t Alm.itlA pnif a (ontinUmlLm 

ihB Ilijitot}- of Fb.cz. hut iicliiiillj if in qtilK *epa™le The <!onfu«oft lW(M^, 

noilouht. from tli« circumutanoe t1l»t tli- Sii™ aaniiilnted cmlj wLlh Telle*, who 
tajri Ihjilt Urtijs Alnidda urn3^^r wntulmtion. 

' llistoriii Grml tiir Kthiopi* > *lte ^ lofiw e io <ioe Hoik obrir»m m 

Hu Compknlila d« luaOi compo*!* O* inssma Ethiopia, peto TwIiW Monci*! 
•i'AIntolda, natonl da Vl»ev, Ptofinolol, a VbiUnloT, qua foj P* Indk. AhhreTiod,. 
aoca ttoT 4 nlajCAIiti a lOtthwiOi palo EjiltlicAr Tellez. nAlliriil de Liibow. 

An ■nnnjtnotu HnuEilli **wion WM published in Ikndon in 1710* n* vol, 4 of 
“A Sfew nulWtion of Vojiisea nnii Truveto"* It hea™ a Ituglhl title hcgidbiDi} 
" Th* TnTot, or tli« Jesuit* in Elhiopk . . Thii worV, wbich purpoiU to be ft 
tlaqilftCion of TellH, is Oiftltj dnij Wl oblidgmenl. S66. h. 3.1 
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dlsappcarod. One or more copies were, however, no doubt retained in 
Goa, hut in recent yearn the titaniineript prawn'^ed in the BritUh 
Museum [Add. 9861J has been regarded na the only Eiirvising copy, 
anrl it is from a pln>togfaph of this manuscript that Signor Canullo 
Beccari, S,.),, has lately published the great work of Almeida.’ 

Writing in ItMlS Sijipior fieccari (op, cit,, voL i, p. 6) was under the 
impression that the B.Af. MS. was the author’s origioal autograph 
copy, “ deve a* buon diritto considcratri oome I'otigtntdc nulogmftt,''' 
and in his introduction to the publi.«he«1 text (1907), op. cit., voL v, 
p. xiix, he says; “In codice, qui tinicus modo nobis auperest et in 
Muaeo Brittannico asservatur magnotjue habendus pretio, quia nianu 
ipsiua A. fniciuentisaiine cmcndatiis.” The E,M. MS., indeed, containa 
on alnmst every page corrections, deletions, and (nldirions:, for the 
tnf>st part in a writing which rcsemblea the autograph signature of 
Almeida, reproduced by Bcccari 0 ]>{>asite p. 6 of voi. v. 

The text itself is in a numlier of diflerent hands and the correctiona 
in more than one. 

Both MSS, are written in similar ink on Suropean paper bearing 
a great variety of water-niarlrs, the same water-mark being sometimes 
found in both AfSS. I have identiiicd several of these papers in 
Britjiiiet’a moniimentol work and they are of the late si.'rteenth centurv. 
That fjoth .MSS, were preserved together in India is shown by the fact 
that they have suffered in an equal decree from the ravages of white 
ants. Further, it may be noted that two of the appen<lirM in the 
K.C. MS. are in the hand of one of the copyisfjs employed on the il.,M. 
Mb, The w'holc test in the K,0. JIS, is tmtten in one and the same 
hand mid is ven* beautifwity «.Kecuted. The condtisiona I have 
drawn from a careful coinpirison of these AfSb. are the following 

(1) That the B.M. Alb. is a rough draft prepared by several different 
8cril>es, either from Almekla's original bmiiHou or at his difrtation 

(2) That the corrections in the B.AI. MS. represent the aqtliora 
revision of his work, jjartly in Ids own hand and partly io the hand of 
some Jesuit colleague. 

(3) That the K.C. Als>. js the fair copy made from the revnsed B.M. 


* Ji oreapin tlirec of th« rolanim wttieh sppcired h<,„. mn, 

ftiiil 1917 UDdcT Iho jwnsml lifts of “ Uamta Aribiopicwuni Scrinton,. O*,! 

r"F]‘ »*■ 
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^^S.. iidfi that tliifl in jt-i trim was revitiefl througbout by Aimeiiiaf' 
showing, as. it dwai, corTWtioiis, otnisaiojia, and additions which hai'e 
no cnimtetpiirt in the 11 ii. MS. 

(4) That the K.C. MS- therefoTC reprft'tenta Almeida’s work in its 
oompleted fortn and was probably the final version, of which a copv 
was sent to Lisbon in 164fi, 

As an example of tlie additioni! mode during the second revision, it 
may be mentioned that in tiie K.C, *MS, there is a chapter IT to Bonk Vt 
in twenty-two sections, co^-ering thirty folios, and containing//i#fwria 
ih limjjcrtuhf SdUin Sunned fr^titutadfi aleim degtia Coroniat ”, 

In the I3.M, JIS, Book VI ends with the words “ ;})artit:nl/irinentii 
VI M ms " at the conclusion of chapter !6. 

As an c.vample ol an omission, attention may be called to an 
iiitereHting note wliich occurs In the margin of MS. B,M. Tlifmgh 
this is in the hand of Alnicidn, Signor Bcccaii has not inserted it in 
his text hilt gives it in a footnote. (See Kenim Aeth. Scrip, Occ., 
vol. V, p. 24o,) Spciiking of the divine blcsaings wliieh have aidetl the 
work of the Society of Jeans in Kthiopia, lie sajTi: ha nmis de oiteiifa 
e iiftco MfifiiM ii/'sia dnha trabftihar) scin cessur. , , eothem hoje cam 
samma o fi-nfo copitm da rcdiic^ao Intn destyada deste tarn iiobre 

e gratule itnperh. 

The marginal note, which iloea not occur at all in AfS. K.O., says : 
" At/! (opti/of <wri/« hijsioHfi cm ^(Aiopio antes da raim da santa 
Jte p(€ detpah neUa aeonftnva." 

CuSJENTS OV JHU KISO'S CoLLEUE .M.S. 

I will now proceed to a description of the King’s College MS., 
with a special view to indicating the adrlifiomil matter it contains over 
and ylwve that which is found in the British Museum .MS. The 
fremt cover and a few pages seem to be missing, mclnding the title- 
page. Foil, la to do contain a list of " Abyssinian " words w‘hich occur 
in the course of the History with their ex]>laiiation in Portuguese. 
They arc ganged alphabetically and bear the following superscription : 
“ Indice do alguaa palauras Abexins quo va5 espalliada.s nestii Historia 
com a signifieai^ao qiie tqm,” 

J hope to publish this list with identificatiojis in the next issue of the 
SallctiiL 

Pot. 4£> U blank. 


' S' elwioiiBlj ld«Alicsl witK ihc Minwiloni whiel, 

^ecCAn has *5 tha ttuik of Almiidn iq iUtt B,H. 

VOL. n, PART nr. 
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FoL iki. Index dea livroa, t; ciapItLlw dc«ta Ilistoria <le Ktliiopm. 
TiliD taVilo of contents extends ilown to the middle of foU 18(t, nud is 
followed by Index da Appendix A Historia dc Ethiopia (foil. to 19f<)' 
This refera to the appendix in twenty-eix sec{ioTis, which is to be found 
at the end of the Historia, and wcupies 54 pni^^s. 

Fol. Idh. Index dti InfontiaeaO ootii[K]ista pdo Patrintehn do 
Ethiopia I>oin Afonso Mendez da Cbtnjtanliin de Jesus, This refecs 
to a treatise in four sections occupying 20 pnges. 

Fol, 20 U blank, 

Fol. 21 Contains the map which is folded on a sheet measuring 
19} inch^ by 15} inches.^ 

Fol, 22(1 and h contain instructioofs for the Wter luiderstanding of 
the iiuip: " Adiicrteneias noccsi^rins jiera mclhor mteUigeneia destc 
niapjia,” which docs not appe.ar bi the B,M. M&. 

Foil. 2S and 21 are blank. 

The text of the HLstoria begins on fol. 2ya, which is mini be red 
[page] i, and continues in one and the same hand down to the end «f 
[page] 1110. 

1 have uumbeted the folios down to the Ix^aning of the text, and 
have contiiined the numljering at the cud of the text, i.e. foil, 25 to 9 L 

The text is followed by an index to the History, giving references 
not only to the pages of the .MS, .is in the ense of the fiist Index (or 
Table of Contents], but to the Rooks and Chapters. It occupies six 
folios (25-29) in the sanuc hand ss the litst portion of the text. This 
is followed by two blank folios (30, .^l), when we come to the 
F'.mI Appeitdix, foil, 33a-7 Oil, beariagthe following superscription:— 

“ Append! X a Historia dc Ethiopia. Kei qual se refi itam oe prim^ipa*^ 
err q andad escritoa em hiiil q se iiiiprimio i Valen^a iioano dc IGIO." 
(Thi-s refers to Urreto’s Iliatontt tKckrinsttca . ^ . dc h Ethiaph, R M 
2J30, d. 19.) 

This appendix ia written partly in an upright Kmnd hand, quite 
unlike that of the main body of this MS., but reaeinhling to a rcmarknblo 

degree the writing at the end of the B.M, ilS., and partly in a alopinu 
hand, ® 


' Th* jnsp in MS, K.C. it not sn «i(scl copy fll that eontained la MS. tS„M.. wHieb 
ia r«|ifoJiu*d by Slfpier Bcceari in totumca i md it o( the Kri«» nwnlionnl nbove 
Copies ot the amp ol Ethbpis krA ihc EiourtKi of ib« Nile wb» prepared bj telkz and 
Ibese «re« OriAln copied for the Enf[iiih 'VBRion, I liup* Id diBciui the mao on 
a folore oecMion, luEGce it hen to loy that TelUa tools ctni«ideraWo Ubortiet with iho 
^einal ^po| Ethiopia, while hi* lu.p ot tbt zonr« ot the Nile « «□ mneb cWecd 
bom that ot AJnwida at to be hardly tee<i«aizalsl«. 
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It has aH the ap[ieArjiaco of « fair copy from a rough liralt, and it 
beata mimeroiia additions^ corrcctiona^ ainJ deletions in a more learned 
hand, which give the inipresaion of an Author’s revision. 

It is divid«l into thirty-six sections. 

The StTf^nd AjtjmndiJt (by 3Iemlca) extends from the middle 
Ilf foL 7(V« (following the conchisiiui of the A/tpendix) down to 
fol. TU'j, ami here ivc have to do with a totally different handwriting. 
The full title is; ** InforniafaS eitnpie aemustra, emijuc tpo seprogou 
o evangelho em Thiopia (tfi'e), e conic^o’,! imida monastica; e ijUDea 
foruo scus institnidores, e pregndores. Ooinposta plo Patriarchs cle 
Kthixipis Doui Afim^o blendes da Conipiiiihia dc .Jcshr,” 

it is followed by the Thitd Appfiniix, which contains another 
treatise in yet Another writing (foil, SOri to t)lh), Ahil is entitled i — 

“ Informa^ao aiiciinta sobre a reflnc 5 so do Iiujicrio Abexino pera 
S, A, \'er, e sens Ministios.” 

This treatise, which occupies twelve closely written pages, deals 
with the diHicidties which present themselves in the way of con verting 
(roUicvau) the kingdom of Abyssinia to the Itoman Catholic Church. 
It is c«m[)Oseii of n short introduction and ten sections : Sections 1 to 
5 rlcal with the fiv'e muin <liflicwlties j section 6 with the manner in 
which such iliflicultii» inay be overtime j section 7 with the past and 
presi’nt ambitions of the Turks ; section 8 discussea the pmjecta (ot 
the capture of JIassowa; section 9 is entitletl " Comiusions to ho 
dcriveil from this treatise "; and section 10 contains "A Reply to those 
who think otherwise,” 

An allusion In the opening section to tho appeamnee of Tel I ess' 
Jfiaiot'p of Kthiopia places the coiinsosition of tho treatise Jatev 
than 16G0. We may preatiine, theTefoie, that the K,C. MS, was 
bound together and provided wiiVi ita Indices towards the eiul 
of the seventeen til century nnd preserved in the Goa arehives. 

The Aiithoniliip of Apjxmdwi III renmina a mystery, but it is 
obviously the work of a iiian intimately acijuaiuted with 
Ethiopia and w itb recent happenings in atid around the Red Sea, 

The iilxive description of the K.C, MS. w-ill I hope suftiec 
to indicate il^ iiiiportiiuce. 

In cohcliision of these notes I think It will Ije of general 
interest to reprint f rom Mansden s Catalogue, w'hich is very hard 
to come hy, his own description of the MSS. he presented to King's 
College with the rest of his library. It is to be hoped that in the 
course of time scholars will take the opportunity of examining 
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such of 1[SS. m have Wii tranaferred to the Seho<jl of 

Oriontal Stiidiea. The whole collect ion hn^t oji\y recently lieen 
received by the Scliooh ^^tid until the new catalo^no now' iii 
course of preparation has been coinpleted it b jiiipossible to say 
whether any of the MSS. are niisHiiig or not. 

List or MANLisenirrs ixclupep in William Mah^ppn's 

Li bbakv 

On in 

Desigaatio Liugiianini, a<lomata a Chmtiano Giiilidmo Biittnero. 
Jcnne 1785t Sw. form. (In tlie handwTiting of that cdebratoil 
philologist.) 

Catalogiis libmruni Tingnas onmes, pra^sertim OrientaleHi, spectautiiim* 
Studin Philippi MaNsem FranrcnGalU. Ciniter an. 160Sp 8vo, 
iii vol, (Possessed bj his son PhiUp in 1741.) 

Ijcxicoii SigaoruuL or an attempt to form a Systcin of Universal 
Characters. Folio ohiongn. 

A nnml^er of printed VcHshubrics rtlled up with various languages 
in msnnserEpt; drqnlatecl about forty yeafs ainoe, for the purpose 
of a genera L compariseri. 

Arabic. Syrioc. 

A Gmnimar of the Anibic language m the Arabic charseter. Doted 
1035 of the hejrah or a.i>. I02o. Stusll 4to. 

The Karthi (neatly writt-en, but worm-eaten). 8vo. sIkc, 

The Kt/r^hi (neatly written, but wcrni-ejiteii)„ 13nio, pize. 

The Kord n, written in a peculiar and elahr»rate ehorseter, having for 
itiS baais the Cniio; with a biemomndum on the subject of 
in the Itundwriting of S" W. Jones. (The two loose Icave.^ alone 
l^elongetl to me in the first insiBiice. These 1 sent to Mr. {after¬ 
wards Charles) Mslut, at Bombay, for explanation. By him 
they were forwarded to IV John Fleining, at Calcutta, who put 
them int-o the hands of S" \\\ Jones. Many yciirs afterwards, 
by extraoidinan- chance, tho remaining part of the kiok, fiom 
whence the two leaves had been separated, caine into my 
prjssesaionJ 

Alcorfinl Suratai 75 ad H4, ArahicOs literis KuropteLs ejcpressfe, 
ExtnicU [rom the pnitiuilarly the Chaptec ft( the fipider. Svo. 

(This book having >^eefi ]nng used id the adiiunistmtbn of Oatha, 
the cover is aoiled by the betel-stained lip of true Believers,) 
Spccitncn* of .\Tabic of the islands of Jolianna and Stadagascar. 
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A Yociibukry, Em^sh, MaiiritAiiiati, and Shilha, in the .^fayknibi 
or Western Arabic character, -ito. (Procured for me by 31, J, 31* 
.Mntra, Coiissul at Tangier, in the year 1788.) 

The Bookd of the Four Plvaiigelbts, in Arabic. 4to. (The lUvisiou of 
the Chapters differs from that of our 3’eraions; the Second chapter 
of S. 3Iattliew, for example, bcginnirig at the I8th verse of om 
First chapter.) 

lAJsici Syriaci Oaroli Sebaaf Supplementiim. 4to. Descripsit Johannea 
Bouyer, Berolensis, anno 17*'15. 

A Treatise on Aiabic Gromiuar, written in the MtighrcUti or Western 
Arabic character, by Miihatutued ilni 3Iftlilt, called the Atjiifu, 
because it is cutnposcci in a thonsnnd versos. 8vo. 

The Mi nth, a treatise on the luflwtinns of the Arabic Verb by 
AhnKNl ibn Ali ibn AfasCid ; in Arabie. Tlic Ttorrf/, on the same 
subject, bv Ibr^im Yanjani ( with 3Iodc*ls of Arabic Conjugation. 
8vo, 

A Coinnientarv on the Arabic Graiumiir callcn Tasril by the Sheikh 
FiiiJ ibu Miilwitak al Jlanafi. In Arabic. Sm. Svo* 

'* The form of Absolution, and Prayers, according to the Catholic 
ritual,” in Arabic* 12nio, 

The FAl-namab or Book ol Divination of Jafar Sddik The Ttili- 
udnmh, a treatise on Destinies, in Turkish 12mo. 

Armenian. 

Homilies iu the Armenian language, with illuminated Figure*. 12mo. 

.'lastrahiAfVfn o/" New iioUaad, ite* 

Vocabulary <jf the language of New South Wales, in the neighbourhood 
of Sydney; Native and EugUsb. By — Dawes, Sm. 0vo. 

Oramnuitical ForuM of the language iu the neighbourhood of Sydney. 
Bv " Dawes, in 1790. Sm. Svo. 

Vocabulary of the language of N.S, Wales, in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney; Native and English. Svo. 

Short Vocabulniie* of the language spoken by uativea of Van Diemen's 
land, collected by the Officers of the French frigates, la Tleeherohe 
and rEs|>craiK», in 1793. 

BAffit of Celehea. 

A Diary, Irom 1184 to 1190 -1X70 to 1779, in the language 

ami character. (The names ol the 3Ionths are Euroijcan, written 
in the Arabic cliaracter.) fol. 
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An ririginal Treaty betw^eea tlie Diitok Indian gnvpitinient and certain 
dnefa of th* ifikiid of bcarirg the dat^ of 1751* In the 

ffiigia and Dciteli 

f^niall tracts in the a!id eharaetcTj, neatly written. 

Sundry Papers (diielly Accounts) in the HthjU lan^age* (Reedved 
from Capt. Owen R.N,) 

t^harts of the Eastern Arnhipelngo, with the Nanjes ol places written 
ill the ehnTacter, (Given to me hy Captain Thoiiias Forre=t.) 

Tfie Oonqncst of (Mnca^isar) by the united fnrees of the 

Hollanders end BugiH, iindeir the coniniand of Admiral Cornel is 
Spec!man and Rfijah l^uhtka^ in the year IT^CiT : a Poem in the 
Mnlayan language, by lutki A mb fin, 4to, (See Valent™, 
lilarasarisehc Zaakcii, iii deeb p. l-iik) 

Hunufih, ^/aaiese. TarUir* 

.VlphabctuTn Bnrmaniim sen Homsimiu, auetorc Homiiiu Mclchiore 
(^ar[Mni, {“ Cornmnnicante amicisHimo Anctore exscripsi in 
nave Gallico I'Acrtif, mcnae Mail 1775, G.P/' It was printed at 
Home in the following year.) 

Fmit large Eieavte of Buriiinh or P'tli writing; each leaf containing 
twite four lines. Their dimensiqna 21 iiichoa by $L (AttadjOrl 
to them was found the following notice: “ Indian Coik or system 
of Morality, from a temple of the TaliipoiiiM in l^egu.” 
Mr. MoUcs^m gave u similar one to Mr. Astb. of tw'cnty leaves, in 
175b) 

A Collection of letters in the Siauicsc language and character; wTitUui 
on the peculiar of the cotintry : with a letter in the 

Portuguese liinguage from Pheja Crdohom, Mbiister of the King 
of Siam, to Captain Lee (probably Captain light, of Pinang), 
dated 19tii Xov. 1787, 

A Pjiaaport in the Siaiiie^ language ami chameter, for t]jc Bearer's 
pniceeding from Rtntiml! to 

Short ’\'cM:nbularies of the dialcets of Asim, with the worrla in their 
proper characters. 

Many small Scmlk containing Pray ere or Charcos in the language of 
Tibet; with little bags of a certain animal-powder diRtribated 
throughout TartarV by t he [I n a pa|>er hoK .) 

Extensive Vocabukrica of Tartar hingiiagc&, collected for the 
^ VocabnlariaCDiniiacativa^oftbc Empress Catherine of Russia^ 
given by Professor Palks to 51r, Charles Hatchett and bv hiin 
to \V. M. 
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Chinem, Oochiit-Chitiene <}T fajtkinew, «lfT. 

Pietbnarium Sinko-Ijitinum, fum vjiriis Appintiielhufl. 4J». (The 
Words of this Chinese Dictiounry are flrrniiged according to the 
Pndiiinriatlon and not according to the Radicals. The French 
Orthography i» employed. Annexed to it are the fnllovving: 

A TJsfc of Ten Chinese dictionaries; a Tahle of the 514 lladicals ; 
an Index of all the Characters ex|)kined in the Dictioiiary, classed 
under thtar resjjective Radicals, with their Prommeiation \ the 
peculiar Nujncml [larticles ; an alphabetical scries of Characters 
expressing op|Hisite meanings \ ebameters combined with TA 
to strike; Table of the Cycle of Sixty years ; and I>eciiiial system 
of Kumlwrs from One to one hundml Billions.) 

Tlie Sxe Sbu, or Four Books of Confucius, with a Conifoeiitary and 
Notes, Ttic 3d voL, containing the Second Iiart of tlie Lun 
Iht, is wanting. W. H. 

Arte de la lingua Mtindarinn. 

A Chincae Sheet'Almanac. 

Cbiiiese Epistles. ... 

Qofi'.sita Missionariornm China! sen Sinarttm, S. Cnngtationi dc 
Propaganda Fide exhibita?, com Refsponsia ad en. 4to. 

Qii.Tflita jiissTonJirioniin Timkini^ et Responajoiica at ipsa. Qiiaties 
pK.|WKetl to the Mia^onnriea rcHjfectiug the law5, gov eramont, 
manner, religion, &c, of the i*eopleciF Tunkin, and tlieir Answers; 
collected and arranged by Fr, .loannes dc Pax. 4to. " Inipresaiim 
ManiUe anno Dni 1680." (From whence it k to be inferrctl that 
the IIS. was copied from the Printed work.) 

Martyrology of Portuguese ITisslonaries. lol. 

An Account of the ataie of Cliristianity in ffhiiia, in the years 1!V:13 
and 1631, as well as of the Empire in general. To which is aJd«l 
a Rcjmrt of the Anamitic or Timkin Mission. In Lutbi. Sm. 4to. 

.A Chmese Tithing-man’s Report to the Jlagistnite of the Ten houses 
or faniiliciJ under Kk sui*eriiitendeuce mid responsibility. (Reel 
from .Mr. John Reeves.) 

V.jcahnlary of the language spoken in Rift Limwkkon isbmds (near 
Formosa) by H. .J. CliFord. 4to. 

Hie Will of the late fiiiipcrar Kkt Klwj, on a very large sheet (from 
Chiue?^ blc>cks), 

Magsejsh i.c. Flrtgdliini Mcnduciorudi, contra libcHuiii 

.Tlthiiipicum, falsf> nomiac clictum, Jlayrntimf ^KthUrp 
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K, DESISOX RQhiS— 


auct^^re Antoaio Femanclio. Aliter : Doctmis CbristUniit 
.^EtUippice et La tine. Gdse 1642^ fol. 

Ilistoria de Etkiopia a alta^ on Abimrna: Imperio do Atfxtiii, eujo 
Rey vidgfiTiiiente hr chaioado Preste Joflin. BvdicAiia a 
Mftge^tade d'El Roy D. Jiofijii o IV. Nosao Senbor, Comjiwta 
pdo Padre .Manool do Almeida da Cumpanhia dn Je«iis. Fol. 
(With II Chart of Abyftsjiua and of the Sonrre of the Kile.) An 
.Abridgment of thbi work waa pnblkh^l at Cohnbm in 1C^»| foL. 
by P. Enlthoj^r Tdlez. A liocond eopy wanta the Title and &>nm 
of the preliminary part. 

JuVfSMlie. 

A DefMrription of the Island of Ja^Ti^ in the Butch language * with 
Bra wings. By F, van BoukhoU^. fol. 

A Jegrndan' Tale in the Javnaese language and character; written 
on the pecnUsiT Paper of the coull^lt 3 ^ 4to. 

A Malayan tract on the Attributea of the Deity, ^dtli a Javanese 
translation. 

Specimens of Ja^^nese writing, with the stylua, on palmyra leaves. 
12 inebes. 

A wwk in the Javanese language* imtton ivith the stylus on palnh™ 
leaves. 71 inches. ♦ 

A rcligioiid tract in Arabic, with an inlerlinoar verdon in the Malayan 
character^ but Simda dialect of Javanc^. Large f?vo. or am. foL 

Regulations established for the port of Kt ai or Croee, in SuiMtm, 
by the govcmnient of Bantam, in Java, engraved (or indent^sl) 
on cop]>er, in the Smida dialect of Java an-I Malayan character. 
Datetl in the year 1108 of the hejrah or a. n, 1G05. Fol. &kc, 

Mahif/itn. 

ilalayanabbrcviatcdTranabtion of theHimld poem of the 
FoL 

A Mala^^ Romance grounded on Hindu rnythologv. Fob 

An .Astronomical and Astrological work in the Malavaji brigiijige. 
Large 4to. (The gift ol Capt. F. W. Owen R.X.) 

A Collection of .^lalaynii tracts. Large I to. 

Malayan TranalaHrm of Arabian hLstorids, comraendiur with the 
Khalifat of Omar. ito. 

Udigioiw historical tnieta ia thn Arabic anri MaUvan langiunrea 
(recjtiBg the action gf and .Muha™iii«i, with a mixtura of 
abt^iiirl fables and gross ^mflchruniaitm). -Ito. 
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M&lavan tracts: principally a tranalation of that part of the Arabic 
'fMiiya or legal Guide «hkU relates to CerenwaiiaU, Ablutions, 

&c. Sin. 4to. 

Malayan teligioua tract containing Knlea to be observed with respect 
to Prayer, &c. Sm. 4to. 

Ttouiantic story in the ilalnyan language. 4to. 

Rouiantic talc in the Malayan language. 4 to. oblo. (Received from 

Capt. Owen li.N.) . i r 

Romantic tale in the Malayan language. I^irge 4to. (Heceiv«l from 

Mr. J. Grillitha.) 

tnatniction in the Art i>f nivinatioii, in the Malayan language. 4to. 
Tract on religious eui.iects, in the Malayan language. 8vo. 

Religious instructinn in the Malayan language, grouurlftl on Arabic 
4k>p 

Tract on Religious ol>scn.nnce3, in the Malayan language, much 
niixtsd with Arabic. 8vo* 

.Mnlavan romantic tale. In verse. 4to. 

Trilling Adventures, iu the -Malayan language. 8vo. 

Arabic religious tracts, with Malayan iutcrprctution. 4to. 

Aimala of the kingrloui of Achiii, in the Maloj'uii language. 8vo. 

(Three copies.) 

All Arabic work with an interlinear Translation, in a language that lias 
some resemblance to Makynn, and is probnbly the Javanese 
diali'ct useil at Paleinbaug. 4 to. 

MalftvanCorresiJondeueo, consisting cl lielly of letters frrmt the Rajahs 
and princiiuil native merchants of the Peninsula ami nciglibnuntig 
islands, addressetl to Capt. Francis light and Capt. James l?cott, 
of ralo Pinaiig. In several Portfolios. 

The Biography of a Malayan family, with other tracta. Large 4to. 

A remantic storj’ of a king of Persia, in the Malayan language. (To 
be found in the Continuation of the Arabian Tales or Thousand 

and One Nights.) Svo. , ^ . . 

A IMsciission, in the .Malaynu language, amongst the Birds which 
attend the thwme of king Sulomon, of the questimi whether it 
is Wiser for a person to fiiwak or to bc Silent. (An imitation of the 

of Hariri.) 

A Collection of JVntfdus or short Malayan Sonnets. 

The Book of Gooinaiicy, or of DiiTimtion by Sand j uv 
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tlic Malayan Ungua^fi. Compct^ in the year ot the hejrah 1175 
{1761) at Patn m n t {Pftlembang 7). Preceded by an Astrological 
tract, in which the Motions of some uf the Planets are described, 
Hinl an account given of the days on which the Snii enters each 
Sign of the Zodiac for that (lunar) year. A memomndum in 
Javanese has the date of 11 av 1187 or A+i>+ 1773. 

A Collectiiin of tracts (some poeticiil) in the Malayan mid Itejang 
languages. Fol. 

An .\mbic Work oo Mystical Religion, ^rith a Mo lay an iiiterlinear 
translation. 4to. 

Ai^ E?:position of the iKiystirnl doctrines of the in the Malayan 

language. Written at Pasi^ near Aehin, in a ehameter remarkably 
well formed. P2ino. 

The (’oTupieat of Mmtfjkvmr by the Ifolknders and /hbjr+jf,a Malayan 
poenij by Invht duiittu. 4to. 


Per^hn^ 

Tartkki Aiam History of the Kings of Perak of the Sefi race, 

hy Sekandor Beg. Fol. 

Pict-Eonary of the Persian language^ 8m. foL 

Tali!i^r^lchi Ahi^di Memoirs of the emperor Jehjingir. 6vo. 

Memoirs of the Emperor J eh aiigfr written by himself; inPcisian. l2mo. 

The GnllMthi or Flower-garflen of Saadi. 8vo. 

Persian translation of the Alithfihhtml, an epic poem in the Sanakrit 
language. Fol. ii vds, {Im|>erfcct; one volume containing 
Tkioks IV, V, VI^ the other, Biwks "VTl^ ^'llT, IX, XI, XIT, 
Xni and XVIL For an account of a copy of this work in the 
library of the King of France, sw a M+>moirc in the Journal 
Asiatiquo, t. vi, p. 110,) 

Persian Talcs, (*^weU ^vritten and admimblv told, in verv easv 
language " C. M'.) FoL 

KMki litshA i-YiUoji. Forms of Letti'r-writing. Svo. 

Tlie Gipsiwla of the Fuaf Evangelists, ia the Persian language. Ito, 
(This book appears to have been in the possePaion of Jeronymo 
Xavier, then residing at Agrah, whose signature is affixed to an 
intfoductorv' mciiiorandam dated in the year in whh'h 

Akbar die<1, and bis ,*§00 Jehangir iiiicceeded to the throne.) 

Psalterio dc Ikvnd confoirue n edi^ao Vifigata, tradneidn polo 
F. Jeronimo Xavier da 0. J,, juj de Agra, msU do gran 
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Mogol Jahan^niiT. (Pfrsi«n traiwlcition of the of David.) 

Lives of the Twelve Ajwstles of Jeaus Chrirt, t-ompt^ed 

by ?. Jeroniiiio Xavier of tht* C.of J., at Agiah, t le cou n 

Emperor Jehangir, in the year 1S5U9, 8vo. v ' 

The ol Kin*». eornp^l in Pe«.n t 

the C. of and addressed to the Mogol Empert^r Jthungir, 

the year IfiOil. Sni. fol. 

T \ Persian Vocabulary". . 

ll Soraj or the Brilliant Ump: a Treatise of Morals, in 

' twenty section., .^ch section concluding with an appropriate 

An Airal’!irin PcRian, couipilcfl hv MiihaTuniftl Khiin, of 

JlLscdtois rllSln tttts. I. □.ametom used 

4reountB fl - fhi the f'lrm and appUeation of the Marts for the 
abort VovTCls. Hi. Quotations in Peraian verse, containing 

An original Engagement entereil into by Tipu o Mvwe with his 
Father. Ilvdcr All, under the Seal of the fonner; f^ul at 
Siwingapatain amongst the pairerv of the Sidtan, by Colonel \\. 

Rudmienta P^rsicic. A Grammar of the iWan language 

in I^tin; with « Wabiikry. Utm. Portuguese, am* 

SpecrUmr^iictum Vibe (Miraculummipic) D. K. Jesu Christi, Persicc. 

Lettem'written by Portuguese Missionaries from Ajmir, Ag™h, &c., 
during the years ISiJ- to ItifiS 1 also une from Antom.. d Am mdt, 
in Tibet, to the lUasitm at Cashg^ir : with an Account of political 
and military transactions during the reign of the emperor 

A.,«=Jot«. ot tl.« SlosUul ™.pU-=. h-o... tl» 0' t. 

the deposing of Femkhslr; in Pm-Himi. luirge 8vo. 

Chi-ooology of Ulugh Beg J in Persian. 8vu. 

A Vocabularv, Portuguese, Hindustani, and Persian. Ito, 

Specimens of Persian writing, on omameiite.i Paper. 

An Account of the religion of the fVotirA or PursU, m Petsmii verse. 

Sm. fol. 

A Fac-Siiuile of Pehsciiolltaii chanicters. 
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PhiUppiw ’/ml .Molucca hhucft. 

Bocabulariu £U autOT cl P, F, Miguel Ruiz del Orden de 

8. Domiugo, fiiiadidu pet otirw He varias Rcligionea. (1580} 
IttK \*. voL 

Arte He Iciigua compucsto pot lui Heligioso del Oidcn de 

PreHieadorea. 1736, ito, 

(Arte de la lengiia TagnlA.) 4to. (Tliis Grammar is in ita composition 
entirely different from the preceding. The beautv of the wKting 
cannot Iw mirpasw-.l, but the copy i# in bad preservation, and 
wante the "ntle,) 

Arte He la lengtut Pampanga, (with a specimCQ of the Alpliabetic 
characters cniployu'l in the nf the natives). 4to. 

Biieabubrio 17oco. A vocabulary Spaniah and fol. 

Voeabiilario de la lengua Hi^rtyn, SfUiijiteif ufi y Ifaniia de W Tsias 
de Ptm'ti y fitujbti y pam laa Hemas islaft. Pot Alonso de 
Jleiitrida. Afiadido eimpresso por :^fa^^in Claver. (IC 98 ) Ifcg. 

lufurmation respecting the state of Chriatianitv in the Molucca islands 
(in the PortugLieae language), tnuismitted to Europe in the year 
1D88, 4to. 

Pofj/ncsiafi of Smtih Sea /slbndir, 

A'^ocabHlaiiea of Taheiteau or Gtaheltean, and other South-Sea or 
Polynesian dialect', compiled by Mr. (S' Juseph) Banks and 
others, during t'apt. Cooks First voyage, fol. 

Vocabularies of Taheitean and other Soiith-Sca or Polynesian dialects 
by Mr, Banks, fol. 

Vocabulary of the Unguage of T^Sieite (English and Taheitean) by 
Mr. Banks. 8vo. ^ 

Alphabeti4?ul Vocabulnry of tJio Irfuigriage of TiiheUfi, 4to. 

A Vocabulary, Taheitean and English. Narrow fol. 

Xamw and ilesonptiorLS of Persons ami Places, with other memoranclA 
made by Mr. Bonks, at I'akeife and other islands. (17(55)) 
wn. 8vo. 

A'ncahulsrics of the language# spoken at Ttmi)>ttal/oo and other 
South f«ea itlands, collected by the oHiceTs of the French frigates 
la Rc.'herche and TEap-raacij, in 1703. 

Vocabiilaim du bngage purlt ^ Tisle de Ttmetatain, r«r un Offidcr de 
la frigate Franjaiw TBspi'ranee, en 17ffij. Sm. itq. 

A Vorabidary of the language of the Pdow Islands, with .Malayan 
and English. 4to. (Thu performance of aji ilJitetatc person,} 
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So^u^rit, HiiiibtMni in the Xagti ehamctor. 

rsTO RKjkB of the MttMmvfihi in the Deni-Xtifi'i chameteT. 

Between boards 12 J itichea in length* . * . 

Two B<w>ks of the .l/fiAttt/itirttia in the thametir. 

Between hoanls 8 inche*s long. 

Srt nhifjnvitt, s^h Book. Between boards S mchea long. ^ 
nli>hiavtti Oit». cxtrHCtHl from the Mttlniblidnila, 12mo. o ongo. 
.Iffjllfinf St6tr<i : a Hind ft poem by rusbiKi Dflnta. 12 mo. o ongo. 
The oT First Pnnht, s Christian work in the JhifimlUt language 
and ehamirtcT, divided into Fivo Parts and amwaring to 

wintain, an exposition of tbo Old Testament. 

Tlie Pundn or Divine ilistorj': a Ohnstmn work m the 

\fal>rHitu lansunge and .Yn^/rf ehametOT, appcnnng to contain 
an exposition of the Xew Testament or History of Chn.st. 

A Cliriatian work in the *l/o/-i‘^i//o language and character 

containing “ Inatruitions for the knowledge of the Lniversal 
Ta,rd- PTavera («io»/,v,) adapted to .several occasions; 
Invocations imo), a kind of Uteny l and a Catechisin or 

Dialogue, in QiiP.stit>n and Answer, between a Tutor and ns 
Disciple, on points of Faith and Doctrine.” (Probably composed 

by the Jesnita of Goa.) ... 

Talcs on the subject of ft^nna and other rnnhologiCal pemonagea, m 
the Hindustani language and vulgar .Vnyrd character. 

FniUos de Ar^ra da Vida. TraduzlHo e Conniosto Jicllo P. Autonio 
de SaUlanhn : in the Hindustani language aivd Euroissm character. 

A Sf^^unen of the Hindus of Ouzerat. a modification of the .Vayri 

European .\lmanacs calculated to the Meridian of CalcniW, from 
A.P. 1772 to inclusive. Pnnteil at Madra-s. Also two 

Xative Almanacs in the character. 

Piishtk in the Bengali language and character, 

A Vocabulary, Portuguese and Hindustani, in the Xnyri tharaetor. 

Sm. fol. 

A ^'citabulary, Portuguese and Bengali. Sm. 4to. 


A ViKabulary of the Islandie language coUccted by M, Van Troil for 
Mr. (Sr josepb) Banks. 4 to. 
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A Catalogue oi Bouks brouj^M by Mr. Butib froin Itekuil (where tbo 
greater jiart of them were printed^ and by him pn^iitM to the 
Bntitjh Miiseufn. 4to. 

SvrttairaH, cjcdmive n/ MaUitpn. 

A liifge Bwk in the BMa or Ikdnt^ language, coiniXkU'd of a ]myg 
sdip of thick Bark^ lohled through its whole Length p and forming 
pages 11 Lncbes by 7|, 

A BckjI: in the language character, on Bark, 7i inches by o, 

A Book of the same deseriplion, 5 by li indies ; D" 5 by 31 in. 
1)'’ 4 by 34 in, 1 by iL O'* 3jf by 2^. D'’ 3 by 2 inches. 

A Book prepared ol Bark lor Hut hi writing, 5^ by 5 inches. 

Air Book in the language aiul characterp foruiefl of Bark. 7 inch, 

by tS. 

A Book ill the Lamit^ni^f language and character^ 4to+ 

Tnicts in the dialect of Achtu, with some Mnbyan fragments. 

SpceuncQS oL Alphalietic cUaiactets iiiicd in tlie idanrts of Sumatra, 
JavAp Bally, Celebes, and the PhiUppinca. (In a |Mirtfoliod 

Journals o( Lieut. C.1iarl€?a (luatavu^ Whalfcldt: fu the Borneo 
achooner to tlie Island ol Engauo, in 177 L — On a visit to the 
Saltpclro Caves of Cattowiip in 1773 — with an account of a largo 
aquatic animal, suppr^ed by liiiu to be the l]ip|Ki|iotaiimB, hut 
which was probably a Tapir* 

Telinga. TamitL KanarL 

Astrononiicnl Wftrk in, the Telinga lAiigHage and character, sxip]KJ*>ttl 
to be the Siiryn Se^Umuta. T,Arg« foL On the Cover w the 
Europoftn Hate of I6tl0, vrith the vague Title of “The Geiitue 
Shostruni." 

P(K<in of the Jft(}(wiy«n« in the Telinga language, ivritten on leaved of 
the Palmyra. 

A work in the Kanari language and ebaracter, on Religious siibiecta, 
and apparently f!om|Hiaed by a Cliristlan ^liasionaTy. Fnl. 

A Graiininnr uf the Telinga language; with remarks by C. W, of 
analopes to the Ntujyi alplialKtle s^'atein. Sm. 4to. 

An Alnmiiac for the year I7ft3, in the Telinga language and character. 

The Ikdtn PtUrtkt, a Hindu Tale, tramikted from the Telinga 
language by Mr. Alexander ^kckrriiiie. 4to. 

Accounts and other coitunon papers in the Telinga and Taniul 
languages and characters. 
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Thi- Fluwcr’garfleft of Knowled^ft- CUristlan \iork w th« 
aa Rcclcsinstic of tie Matluni Mission, bol, 

Tamul WTitinp oil the TuI wt f'al111vm leaf. rToimill 

Eneliah tmdslation of a short introduotloii to tlie Malabar (Tainul) 
langiiaKe, composwl in by Philip BaBiou^ 

Notiik-WMadnrcv, e del Ingreaso, Accrescitnento e State iJc la 

Fede iu qiiol togno. e negli altn contigin. Data m luce 
Antonio Brandolini della C. di 0- MWionatio dell latasso MAi.urej . 
(Written a feic years later than 1717, as apiK*a« from a cirenm- 

A Book in the Kanari language and character: 

salutation to /..on., and m he forui of a d akgun 

between a Gdrd of religious Teacher and Ins Di^iple. C^am 
Crosses, however, denote it te be the work of a Boinan Catholio 

V,K.“la CaneHin do Xorte coneertado e i—In 

*111 

^Vabnlario Canorln VertJdo en Portuguesa. 4bi. 
riniiiiiiatica da lingua Erumana que eorre na llha do Goa e sua 
ooniiirea. (A nramiuar of the ^^o^them Kanan language, IH 
Portuguese.) 4to. 

ArtedalingoaCanari. (In Kuropean chametera.) - 

Arte da litgoa Canafin. Doutrina ChriKtam cm Imgoa Bramatia 
Or.m.Mr .f th. 5I.l.b.c I«»s».8f, 

explained in Purtngueae. 4to. « . ■ 

Altihab^tum Graiulomoo-MalabariLum si^e Sanuserudonicum. 

(Transcribed from the «lition printed by the P.F. at Rome m 

177-A bv or for M. Court do Gcbclin.) 8vo. 

Principio do Derelte q. tem. el Rev do Portugal da Bha de Goa o 
cilade, e maUilhas atiexas e, Btades Salcote, com as Rendas 
tiias Bediab ata o anno 159u. Tirado do Tom^ dos Cantos 
de Goa q. fea o Provedof muf Francisco Paea p, Ordem del Rcy, 

(Compiled in IfioS.) Sin.^te. 

List OY TilE WoltKH OF ^YJI,1.1 AM MaRSOES*. 

Tlio followingdist of Marsden’s chief piiWieatious is token from the 
Dictionary of National Biography.:-’ 
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THE MANUSCJIIPTS COLLECIUD BY WllJ.JAM MARSDEN 


1. ‘The History of Suniatra,’ T^ondon, 17f», ito; 2nd edit. 1784; 
3rd edit. 1811, 4to ; German tmnslatiou, l-eipng. 1705, Svo i Frcneh 
tnn^Ietion, 1788, Svo. 

2. ‘A CatsIoguV of Dietionarics, Vocabiiliiries, Gmminnnt, and 

^ ITDe, 4to, privatdy piintod. (.\[artin, 

I 1 Viftied JjtioJi's'j. ^ 

3. A Dictionary of the Slalaran JjiTigua)^; to which ia prefised 

a (.wraminar, with an Introdaction and iWxw/ 2 pte. Ijjndoii 
1812, 4to (a Dutch traiwlation, Haariem, 1825, 4to), * 

4. A Granunar of the .Malayan I^anguage,' London, 1S12,4to. 

0. * The Tmvehi of Marco Polo/ tianalated from tho Italian, with 
notes, 1818, 4to; alao l&i?, Svo, in Bohu'a 'Antiquatiaii Lilirarv/ 
tdonel lule, preface to ‘ Marco Polo i. p, viii. «iya that MaT«Ie;’a 
edition .nu?t always be spoken of with respect, though much 
clticidatoiy inatter has since come to light, 

OrienteUa Illuirtmto/ with plates, J.ondoa, nt. i 
1823, pt. ti. 1^25, 4to. ' ^ 

I \l' * PliHol<^ca et Orientalis, a Cataloinic 

of Motks and ilamiscripte collected with a view to the general JZ- 

♦r/; {«^‘»«taining throe 

Z r oaa conventional Roman alphabet 



77 //; PNOSUXCIATIOX OF URDU AND JIlNDi 
Ih* T. <^RAirAMf: B.D., BjAtK 


TT is difficiilt tfl write eorfectly about the ^lutiaar of a language; 
^ it 13 almast iiitposHible t-n tc aeruratc about 1*3 pruiiuuciution. 
Tt fuUow3 tlsut the weakest nncl most uusyitififftctory part of hoi>k-s <m 
a kngustgo IS ueiirly ahvaj^ that which deak with i=ioi!Jidfi, The 
reaswais ore variouK, 1 give some of them here Tilth special reference 
to Urdu aiirl Hindi. 

( 1 ) The tradition h liHrl+ Alia takes were made io the early days 
study- One wTiter after oaotlier has copied these mistakes^ intro- 

<1ucing variations of his own with chaotic results. The statements 
made hy Forl>es, who, I bellevp+ was never in Iriilta, are still the basis 
of remarks on Urdu pronunciation* 

(2) It is said that every man who haa made some progress in the 
study of a language reganis himself as an expert. This may He nu 
exaggeration iia regaivls idiom aii<l snitax, but it is almost literally 
true of sounds. It is impossible to persuade a man who has made a 
rtclifplnrly study of a 3|x>kcii tongue in the country w-here it is spoken 
that, however nnieli he ftiay know of it& grammar and literature^ hia 
ear is ineopable of hearing its distinttive soimda and that in describing 
them he is merely gncjising {or copiiiig other ivriters). Y^t it 13 
nearly nlwap true. Tlie selioiar is perhaps nioro readily misled than 
Withers, for knowing the princifial tlunga that he to hear, he easily 
])ersuades himselE that Jie d^m hear thcim 

(3) It m nob possible to write accurately about the sounds of uny 
language without tlevtiting years to the study of phuneticj^. Most 
w^riters have nnt done this. 

(I) This fact lends to anothcT^ vj^. that In<lian sjieakers are urissafe 
guides utdess they are competent iihonetieians. This rocjuires emphasis, 
fk>meonc will any—surely they know how to prnnoimce their language. 
The flftswer is a simple negative. They may prononnee correctly, 
but they do not iiiorj the pronunC-iittlan* English men of the richest 
scholarship in their own tongue irill make ludicrous misstatementa 
about its proiiiiticiatLoii if the)' have not gone far in the stiidv of 
phonetics. 8o it b with Indians. ThiM explains the Ejthenvi»e 

vuih. If. iwRT nr 35 
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renilirLahl,' fact that the dewription of aoiiiicls given h grdiiiinBr!i 
written by Tntliana is often more inaccurate tbait that of EuMiiwam^. 

(5) Another sonrrc of error to which Indians are liable is the ciesire 
to pronounce acoonling to pr©Loncoiv*ed notions oa to how worrls 
«wjk to he pronoiincwl. Thus a Mawhvi wil\ import what he thinks 
are correct (.krabic) sounds into Urdu wowfe. He wUI riiscounje 
oil the hanisa, on ‘ain. will assure the unfortunate student that, u^tds 
wntteii suhk, are monosyllables, that }o4da ji W shouhl }« 

prrinoone^l ojaW. tlinl/ f b dilTerent fm.u/cf, that tho fimt 
syllable of mahfi is not the same as that of inahfiL Pajidita liave not 
the same opportunities iu Urdu, for the pronunciation of Sanskrit 
words in that language has Wn lixed tvithoiit consultirg them but 
in the cognate language TUndi they try to fome old forms upon a,i 
unwilling people, and teach them to atuilents. ft j, gr^^tlv to be 
re^tted that some Eufoi«.nnH are as guilty as these Pandits for 
n^tead of the correct wools iis«l by the people in conversation, tbev 
liVnte incorrect forms assimilated to Sanskrit 
Tn« t.,iiowmg dMi whh th, 

Prft, n.». IIu.,„ ^ 

d Irfu Ki,m, .„d ,b, i.„ dlic dili„ a, 

Jh.> do ,0 a oomportaot point., both .to coMi,Io,rf , 

haoo oovor ,«t an ln*an »ho dooMionod thd, ,.,.Hto,i„o„„ m ' 

”d' r ‘" 

Unln .0,1,1, no ooto., 1 .,,..^ ^ 

.hih, no,hi i. .i^aud o,o« ,0i“?ro,'’:r„“' 

Lucknow is on its eastern border. Tbc revisers of th« i' a 
Testornent were wisely guided in their decision to mall DM]r7 
their Htaiidard. But let ^e say ngain that the din ^ ^ ” “ 

Wlum I speak of the proouneiatioji of English 1 

spoken by an average pnblb school man (L T! ? 

Dirftomr^f,) ^ I ro^esaor trojii^A's 

I desim here not to discuss in exhaustive detail tb-i 
Unfii pronunciation, but to go brieflv* into tb^ V • 
give .such hints aa may be useful to studouts 

add«l in srjuare brackets the phomdic eqnivalsnte nectary I Lave 

At the end of the article will be found a s • i 
pronunciation. «pc<‘ial note ou Hindi 
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Common JlraTAKEs 

As I write r hftvt 110 i^raDinnftrs before niu, and I have not in mind 
the words of any ivriter, Eurojsiati or Indian, but I think that ail the 
following mistakes may l#e foimd in books of eom[aitativuly recent 
date. 

DiPectioiis are often given for enunciating hamm^ but 
th«v are ill-fminded, for it is a mere device of writing, disregnnled 
more often than not, even in writing, and wholly ignoied in pro* 
nitiiciation. In I’rdu hmr.a is never pTOnoiineetl. 

Loh;/ -iSo-CiilltHl long vowels are a frcfjucnt acniree of error. 

Ikiofcs speak of “long a ”, “long i", “lung and tell na that e 
and 0 arc ulwavs long. Tlie fact is that long vowels of any kind are 
infrcijiient in Urdu. Words like hni'it ui, ■tiihefld, said 

to contain three long vowcU, Actually they eoiitaiu four short vowels. 
There is not a long vowel in any o( them. Under strong stress vowels 
arc suinetinMffi lengthened, thus we Oiny bear nmlaqSt meeting, mjuliiit 
reasons, with the hist vowel long (but the middle vow-el iiiidubitably 
short) ; again ttrkh look, stBiiding by itaell has a lunge, but the c in 
dekho is always short, and yet thia Khort e dilfera considerably from 
the c in the usual English pronunciation " dekko “. 

The mistake arises out of the notion that T and il are lengthened 
forms of I and a, and t hat Unlu e a*id o are long varieties of the English 
vowels in pet ” and “ hot The diflerencc ia not one of length : 
in each case the vow els are different. The pbrases oiere Me mi tlekhe 
and donit ghofii kt> khoto rontam Jievcn short c’s and seven short o’s 
respectively. To dctemiine the length of a vowel we must listen to 
comp!er,e breath groups in convetaatioii, not to iRolatcd words. .Any 
.vowel which takes a markedly longer time to utter than its fellows w'e 
may consider long. 

ivc (often WTittei! ou): this is described a.s the same as or very like 
the vowel in “ liow ” or “ proud ”, so that the first syllable of haifl- 
ttdk, terrible, would bo practically the English “ howl ”. The sound 
is, however, quite dilTerent, 1 1 is often a single half-long vowel, very 
similar to the am in “ haul " [ 3 *J, but sometijnes it is n diphthong of 
which the fust part Ls the vowel just mentiouijd and the second a 
nionophthongie o [ao]. Cl, Matdd, Cod, generally m>lQ, octasioiially 
moolo ; (atrba, lejientance or tojiba). 

ay (or oi) i.a the front vo'.vel corresponding to the liack vowel 
tiir, not resembling the English * ia “high”, “ stile”, with wrhich it 
is comiiared, kit closely approximating to a in “ hand ”, “ bad 
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l4kc rttf, It i« fr«nic-!it ly, pcrhaijB ordinarily, a siiiglfl vowtl. Th ii» t h e 
t«o word, tia indocd) souiid to tho nv.rago 

Hot ika toe , but exaetJy like “ (Fjishnp) Hatto ", and the 

woM at/H exact, la to him nidi stinguisli able from " Aane " The 
. vowel is gcienilly half lon^. Not infrequently it Ja a diphthonir 
enmp^d of the ct m " .Inne” followed bv the e ia »Ket" These 
are the ne^reat p^iblo Eaglid, equivalent.. Tbouetic ;vmbi;i. 
Ih® toj or [hse to], faj n] or [mn]. Cf. al.., bo^a [jitcriol 

or [f^a]; ba^£ fthujli or tkfcli], [f- “^1 

Cerebral ktien : t, f ure often .said to be like KTiglish t rf r 
only mo™ vigorously enunciated, and they are called “ hanl’' i 
and r. There la uothuig vtgor.ms in their uttcrauce ami it, .,l i’ i ’ 
]uat lU! correct to call them " aoft " f, J, r. They are neither r U 
nor softer tnaji the corresponding front letters i J , C i-.i 
tetmdeK t and 4 am iimdc like f tj but \hl mi ^ 

» .w i in, «,n .«i.., .n/iLtf' 

as 110 one cun measure thL^ distance in his nioiith rl . r ^ ’ 
not be of ptacticul value, It will be btter to sav “ fir "i!!** 

honi palato Note that r is verv unlike the two Vi 
f., Englisb . and d do not occor in 

f and d is considerably further back than for the LitrV ) 1 '^“"^'*''^ 
L-rdn t and d the tip of the tongoe is farther forti-^ ' f 

/ and d, and the fKiaitiou of the rest of the toncue is 

Sei‘ Wow undfer I rt.nf| d. To mate / t ^ ”^*P«rtanctv 

under surface of the front, of the tongue strikin . th"^^ 

'“"'f a™ i»«. «t o,~;fr: r u 

to f., b*A, .1, I -™al 

f and are coiiunon in Urrln hi.t 
t and d, and people imagine thev are nmn before 

come right. The most important uoini r ^if^inialjcally 

lettem is that they have no efeh whatever tetoiffex 

Englishmen alino.^t iuvariubly allow th vowels* 

and snccceiling vowels. In 

aspiration that accompanies Etigliah ^ i^^cswiry to avoid the 

Hs gcnemlly described v«m.e| VOS bei.,. I i 

Sometimes it is ^Id to Slnbial i ' "i 
however, the up,air T 

in aliglit contact of the upper t^t], wjri, Tt There 

ppc teeth with some part, it hardly matters 
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whicb, of the lower Up, Air mBj or puny Dot escB[>e jit the iides of 
the point of contact, and there may or may not 1>€! atidible friction, 
When the aoimtl ia doubled the friction is always audible. One would 
not be far wrong in saying that a is a very faint Eiiglis^h v, hid the 
aconatic effect b so pUfferent that an Urdu p in an Engibh word like 
“ very ” strikes an Englishman at once m wrong, and Urdu S|>eakera 
BikI it almost impossible to distingiiisli between the three English 
wonls " wail whale ", and ** veil Symbol [v]. 

/ ja the corresfiondiftg surd, 

*ain : feiv grammars ottempt to tell how 'cifii ia pronrmiiccd. 
Usually one is told that the pronujicintion is very didicidt and can only 
lie learnt from an Indian. Ktife a considenibie majority of Urdu 
speakers never pronounce at all, and the entire ignoring of it would 
Cause no comnient. It la far better to omit it than make an obvious 
effort to say jt. In edncateii Delhi pronunciation *ftin is genenilly 
ondttofl. but is pronouncefi in the following case, 

A stressed o or a folliiw ed or preceded by 'o/n ia pronounced ivith 
slight, but noticeable, jiharyngeal tension; or putting it in even- day 
tvonls one might say with flight contmctioii of throat muscles 
It should be noted that the ‘nirt is not a consonant at all, it is mere 
muscular tension w^hich lasts throughout the vow^el. Vowels other 
than ft and a arc not affected in this w%y\ 

Accentrtl o, f, and followed by an *ftin which h either (1) final 
or (^) followed by a consonant, are pronoiincetl ct, and o respectively, 
but the ^rtiii itaelf is ndt. pronmiiice<l except as just mentioiietl. 
after, becomes IxUl jbad]; stomach,, becomes [mctlo] ■ 

Itame^ becouiKs [Join]. 


Sounds i'racttcali.v tuk as in Exolij^h 

Premising that in English voicelcas plosives geoeratly receive 
clearly marked rLspirutiim which must be avuided in unaspirated Urdu 
|>lusjves, we may say that the following differ only very slightly frum 
the corrcisponding sounds in English. 

/j, b, l\ ^Tt w, .V [phonetic symbols p, iii, a, 0, a, 

2^ j)+ I may be adfleil to the liat pro^dded that we uudeTTitmid only 
English clear as in feelingami not the dark t as in feel”, 
0 is always follow^cfl by f/ or l\ but it is nut true that n fcillmved by 
r/ or I: beenmea g* The four s, z —are identica!. Similarly 

the three *!*s— ft, h, and fire the same. 
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Sounds closei.y bbsemblino Exfiijsii Soundj< 
cA. ji 4* S*. All these are proneuaeod 'with the tip aad hluHo 
of the toi5){Le further forward thm ia English, and eh must he as nearl v 
as possible uiKwpirated. The best phonetic smbols for ch aiul j 
are c anil as it is not open to ns to employ the misleading double 
Signs which am found in some boots. The symbols will then be 
{<^f Jt L 1)* These four sounds are proilneed with onroiinded (i,e. not 
pmtnuled) bps. The English sounds are gcnemllv made with rounded 
or pwtfuded lips. 

The RRit.MNiSfi Consosasi's 

t d are the Italian sounds, uttered with the whole tangue raided 
to that the surface is against the palate, and the sides a^inst‘all 
the upper teeth. Students ate often iastnicted to make these sounds 
by putting the tip of the tongup against the fmnt teeth This will 
result in a noticeably uTOiig sound unless the surface and sides of the 
tongue are in the right place. I and t are the same 

V is a k with the point of contact further baek'than the uvuila 

rthl' “""^''■"8"■•'"‘I il u c.„„p|„.|, ; 

■> 

I- k m,rf. »ith « Jingl, top „t toe Uj, .u. 

upper t«tk ndge. It is alninst toe ssnie as toe Bn-tol]«l frilPi.1 '• 
^■otlseil, blit it sliould b, renemberM! tost Stotrt 'people 

‘i Hi""' u"*: '' “ I* t!to„ 

tnlled. Such words are chiefly Arabic, some urn liarsian ^ 

t,:;- 

Wien r is followed fit' « ii' [« _ 

advanced fricative thus for mnm we mavTJ^r'Jro^Lg^ H 

IS dangerous to imitate this. ' ft 

anrlgA are not unlike the aerman (founds in “arh " i *. 

(step. .,btttbi.-g- is.si„pfc^,,toittot“ 1^ r*™ 
S«.Kb ■■toh" btorJ i„ ■■ .-ItAl;:''" ' ■ • 

fuetber loni«rd, Tlie I’ltoi soitofl, tooiiAb < ’ “ 

uniiATOtnl, .nJ are novr, triUH, In toil to . 
voiceil and unvoicorl r, Himbols [y vl '* 

* “ “ "b-W, bat tbt „„,n, 
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variety k much eomnioneT than in Englisli. An k which foUowa a 
vowel and closes a syllable is ottcn sonant^ anil one which cornea 
between two voiced sounds nearly always so, i.e. the vocal chorda 
vibmf e while it is being uttored. The difficulty uf Uidu A lies partly 
in iU sttonglv vibrant quality (when sonant]!, and partly in its occurring 
m ixksitiona in wbicL Engliah A does not occur. The latter ia nearly 
alwava bmnd before an accented vowel, whercaa in Udu it is Coiiitnouly 
jniiiefi to the plosive i-onsoiianta, including cA aod j, but escliiding 
ako to r and r; it often ends aylbibleSj and in frequent before 
imaccentefl vowels. Uidihe English h it k never pronounced with the 
German “ ich-Unit . The two letters A and k are identi cal. ^ym hois: 
sonant [fij, surd [bh 

Tho question of the inlliienc.* of h or h uimn prccorling vowels 
is verv complicated, but one or two nilea may be given here. 

When accentc^J i, or zi is followed by an A or A which is either 
(1) final or (2) followed by a consonant, the vowel Is pronounced ni, 
fj or o respectively. 

If the A or A is followed by a, e, or i, the accented a which precedGs 
bccotnes a short ou 

Similarly if the letter folbwmg h or A is d. the a beconics «, but 
if the letter lollo^ving A or A is ii, the n becomes a short 

If the letter following the A is i, o, u the preceding u is not aHected. 

*A and uA occur seldom except in the ciTcumatancea mentionetl 
above, and the words are generally uncommon wonb with the pro- 
niincktion not quite uniform. It vroulii not be worth while attenipting 
to give detailed rules. 

The snbjomed examples will illustrate the mlea; sister 

[ba?flm]; kfihmi, say [kiefltiu]; ktiha, said ; AoAe [ka^ie]; 

Inhi [1 j bahul, much (Ijafiut]; arrive [pAunctui]; 

daughter in-law [b.\fiH]; r«S, that [vohjj gih, this f jehj ; 
Dikfl, Delhi [defili]; muhhm, firm, etc, [ngohkMii]. 

VoWEts 

Tlie vowels iti general are fornietl with the lips more widely epread 
than in English. 

Tt high front, like Italian i, higher than English i in marine 

* Li ] 

i, not unlike English i in “ fin ”* [l.] 

e, pure mooophthongic vowel, higher than English e in " get ”, 
lower that! the vowel often hesird in Scotch “ take ", and not so tense, 
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^^'hcthpr ^liurt, fittlf-Iung, ot lonjf, 


a little luwer than cardinal f [ej, 
it in the .‘lame vowel. 

or ^rib«i ^ „ 

[» Of iee]. .Seo also dji»htlioiig«. 

«. like II in Englhh “ ban ", li|,s more spread Ul 
<*, not unlike u in “ calm ", but furtlmr fonvanJ M 

or oil, deeenbd above ; (a or ooj. See uUo diphthong 

, but slightly lower; lower also than cardinal o [oj, 

7 ■’-B- ^ M. »ke 

oic or n« (sornetimea) [ao]; aee aliove, 
b;/ or o{ (sometimes) [a-e]; see above. 

M resembles the u In " puU " [pj 
a is like Italifln u, French ou [u], 

‘The 011I7 tiile of bntcfiral if 1 
following. I an, s|Baking. of wume ^ 

venation, not the artifteini accent of'l 

Hhat IS genemlly understood bv “ beection ” . 

•k.^.«.^ ;J* ‘k, 

(1) H wc Imow upon what vowel the flee^.nr ! 

we know how to stress the whole verb eiT '"'I 
bus the acceut oa first avilabk f‘n ■ '*' arrive, 

prtAiiw%e, pnhmcJiAga, 

accent on the fiist syllablo. ^nhunefi j - ’ wi/rd all hnve the 

on the thin! sylUble and all other part* If tl^ 

also. vorb will Jn^ve it there 

loaf; rofid, *‘"‘1 prenouns ; nH, 

finit syllable an *«»nted o, i, or v foil' k * 

tend in the plural infieeted part? td tl, ^'**^ 1 . ^ consonant, 

"««"« k> .k. -1; 
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ITixiii 

The woni Hiinli bents many senses. It may be made to include 
languages like AvadbT, RdjaslhniiT, Jltajt niui Bib an ; it may be con- 
fined to “ High Hindi ” as found in the Hindi Bible nnd countlftsa 
uiodom prose works. H we lake it in the latter seirse, the only 
practical one for oiir purpose, we are at once eoolronted \rith the 
difficulty «)f deciding how many {>eoplc (some wonltl add “ if any ") 
apeak this form of Hindi in their homes, and where they live I If 
we pass on from that question and try to describe the pronunciation 
of this Hindi'as read aloud from books written in prose, wc still have 
to ask ** read by whom I in what part, of India ? ” To j^ve any bind 
of satisfactory account of the pronunciation we must confine ourselves 
to the tract estendiog from Delhi and Saharanpur to Allahabad and * 
Benares. 

'With this limitation we inaj' say that the description of Urdu 
soupda given above will be correct for Hindi anywhere near Delhi. 
(Urdu 4A, ffli, =, sfr, y, 'ai» are not supposed to be found in theth or 
real Hifidi- Some of these sounds may occa.sionally be lieard.) Aa 
we go further east and south we notice certain changes, but the great 
majority of aounds remain im altered. 

C.'oflsonoH/of : v tends towards English ic, and there is 

a greater tendency to confuse b with if, and j with y. 

IVttvf cbtfitf/es : tendency to confuse i with 7 and if with d, vi 
becomes more like eff or ci'cn and iiff more like dd or dti. 

Apart from these few points all that is said of Urdu pronunciation 
will apply to Hindi. 

Of the siiecial Hindi letters it should he noted that no cUstinetion 
is made between the ,so-calletl rt-vowel and i*t, between s and ?, or 
between y and «. This applies to the whole area. 



Tiro INDTAN STANDAHDS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, wnn FACSIMILES AND TitAKSLATIONS 
OF TRACINGS FltOM ARARW INSCRIPTIONS 

By T. ClKAtUMB: BAitBr, M.A., B.D-, D.Litt. 

\ the 8[>ntig of 1921 Captoin tieoffrey Bniley sent me two 



“*■ pairs of tiaciiigs iiinde from Indian fltnndards eaptiireil in 
the l>attle of Sei'jnijtipataiii, 4th Hay, 1 799, The stitii(}aixl& are 
unioiig the treasures of the cImpel of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 
On exam ilia lion they proved to he of considerable intci'est, 
and Tear!era of the HHUttiu will perhaps lie glad to have an 
opportunity of studying them ui the facsimiles which, through 
tVie kindness of the editor, I am able to present, along with such 
notes as may be necessary for their elucidation. 

The four tracings consist of the ohverHe and reverse of two 
standards; in each case the obverse and reverse are identical. 
The facsimile marked I (Hag No, 31 in the Clmpcl collection) 
represents Haydar ’All’s standard, while that marked ll fNo. 32 
ill the Chapel collection) shows iis Tip« ^ahibs Etniidaid. It will 
lie ohserv^ that ihis siiitidard is broken in one place; it is, 
however, possible to supply tlio lost words from the reverse, 
which has these woida coinplcte, wliilo it lacks the worda**\a 
Shekh 'Abdti’l Qiidir Jll . , 

A cursory cxainiiifttioH of the Arabic reveals tbe fact that 
those who rallied round these Hags belonged to the ^f‘ah faith, 
for'the saititH invoked are those specially reverenced by tlie 
adberents of that branch of laintn, 

Widle every part of the in-Hcriptions is worthy of siiidr, 
supreme interest attaches to those woids wliich indicate the date. 
They appear to read : in the year of Hubanimad, 6121, or {if the 
Hgiircs be read the other way) 1216. This contains two 
difficulties. Firstly, in no ordiuary .Muslim writing do we 
til id an era referred to as "the year of .\1 nljainmadOne 
gcntimnari, hiiiiHutf an ibn 1 'Arab, told me that though he 
thought he bad read pretty widely in his native tongue, he bad 
never come across such a phrase. Secondly, the actual year 6121 
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Oi’ 1216 was iiiexplicrtljle. f si)erit AOme tiific in fruitlessly 
stiid^ in*' eiss miglit aocuuiil for tlio larger figure j at 

the same time the snmtler figure, if counted fiDiii the Hijm, gave 
the year 1801, two yciii^ snljscrjtieiit to the capture of the 
stamlards, and a mistake in reckomrig was inconceivayo. 

The explanation of both diHLeu]ties has been snppUcd hy 
Mr a A. Storey, of the India Office Library, who has been m 
kind as to send me the following detaik In Tipfi'a reign it was 
custoniary to use the era of ihe Maw|fi<l i Miihanmiad. i.e. the 
spiritual birth or missioii of MuhaiMinad, at„i,t twelve vears 
^rlier than the Hijra. were written from right to left. 

In the India Office Library there k a drawing o” facsimile 
extremely |,ke entitled 

Uawahrt jSiillani "containing “ regulations for the proper shape 
and form of myal insignia (as the orUs or disks at the top of 
seats, official signatures, etc), drawn up under the 
_iiection of lipu «iiltan *. .Some of the foriiiulm closely resemble 
tfiose in the inscriptions before us. 

For the oftko of those who are not Ambic selioiars 1 have 
Added a tramsktioi, of the words on Wh standards. Jfy own 
Arabic equipment is ina.Jeqimte. «nd I Imvo freely sought 
Assistance fm.i. colleagues in the School of Oideiital Studies^to 

.they have. 


I i, UDi ji ^ 


[Top] 


y' <Ui p,, 

f->=*!: cTJ/j 


[lidavfh A rnw] 

*01 jjul i vinii 



si iJ‘X ’ii 







IIAYJMH'aU'h HTASI>.\I4!> CAIWIIKD At »>i:itIXtiA|>ATA» -JtH II A V, 1799' 
IWIf KIFTHS ACl'L'll SlZK. (fLAO SO. 91 IS t'JlAtm,' HOVAL 

ilOAnTAf,, ciieij»i;a.) 
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j l4_^ j) LLi ^ 

!f!f j J bj 

A^l JjjJaj- Jl)*S^^1 <>.1 ^ OjJii- (^br* 

^> JLr -dJi ^1 

Uljsl <L'l J jj\i. ^Lll ojjj ^Ij 411 ^ » U li! 

- Ciy 41 *y:i_| } <Xjj^ 

‘ 

[/WJ 

^u—^ ^Li 4J(1 ^ 


lUAXXI.ATlOX I 

I« til. n«,.w of Cod, 111. coi.i,»,»«loni.t,, t)„ inorcifoU o tl«i 

; '■■•'! 1 ''“‘“‘;'-' "■"“'■'■•• 0 «>'«.li».i. 0 J-ivini.' 

UiH5, O pSetf^sitUisti^ui One! ^ 

To Giid Lttloiig fiovertight.)' nnd cluiiievicj-. 

O Ilt^Alivit ‘ITthman I O Iliojmt 'All liaydar i (j J[:„}mt. 

-Ma ruf Kurldii! O iSiiliieicftit for difficuftf^'s I 

IIa..l,« ia«-iii» ■Al,l,.-| Kl.«li., Ijitelii. Ikd„t KJiuivitjo 

ftiyMKl Bmliiii llodiot liio„sj„ a,,j Ya,.f ||,„„„,|fj[ 

rU.lr.l Wiltl'.jo Bulla Siiniii, ||,.4„t Ki,i».,go AiiiU- SavyU 
K. „l Hodiot At,.,,^ HoghiUdl. Il,.d„i K|,„VAj^ 

Wood Dta Ni,^8b,,l,a„d,_„„.y n„ 

c^xiiltecl Im? ijpnn tlieni nil [ 

When oou,« U. help of (JikI and the vietoty. and thou .ee.t men 
e» mog into ihe re],t;ioi, of GocJ i„ i.mltituden, iheti loud 

He in 4iUnXntlj-pai-doiditg"^ forgiveness of Him, In^hold 
111 the year of Miihainnjad 12] 6? 

0 iladrat Iitiaiii Jluanii! 







TIpD 8AiriB'a» STASrARD CA It BRED AT gERiNOAPATAll 4TH IIA Y, 1790! 
FOA'R-FIFTlfS OF ACTtAI, SIZK. <FLAG SO. Si IS tUUPEL, ftOYAL 

nOsiPITAL, CHELSEA.) 
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Cr* C/^ J^ |t~j 


L ^ b b 





^ [Vimi^ifh^uce, bi*tf lnning io ri^Id of Ujr^^] 

3 jjl J UJ L _*c *Ai u^\^} it 

^ V ^ I > 'i Vji A^ t (-L:^. 

“ ‘^ ■■ * L?" * « 

- ^ [CV^tiir] 

^ J> -dilVl-01 V 

^ * J' [*^j' j*^ ^ -dJ li -. 

[FiHll] 

i — '\X'ry Jjf- AL^ 

TllANSr+ATlOK H 

Ill the imme of G«|, the coiiifms,H;o!,attt. the nieidftil! The 
thuiuior oud« fn ][U pmi,^, ^ul the oogd« from IJia fe„r 
(fii^r oE Ihtii), 

O Living One. 0 Self-subsistent One f O irnliflimnad ! 

0 lM»t Ata M, ?id<ti,,, O l.l«d™fU„„.l 0,2,..kl, .AMul 
QAdti- Jiliiin 1 O Ibdfrat Imrim Tliisain) i 
Gdl upon ^All.^vcaiei of no.idem Tiioi, wilt Hnd him n help to 
thee Ml diffieiiltie.. Ail tmuhie nnd soiu^^w ^itl removed 
hy thy prophethood, 0 Mi.imi.nnad, by thy vienrdnn 

0 Ah, 0‘Alt. O‘Alii ‘ ^ 'I'^aiidiip, 

lliere iB iio god but Ooh^riijjaiiiiimd h [fiN npostic. Help from 

Oo,] nnd vietorv nro near, nml .umotume it f the fiithful. 

For Ood IS |,e ^,mvd.nn, nnd He is the most merciful of 
tiro inerctfiil, 

Ij! theyeiiiMjf Mul^fiinnsad 1216* 

O Haijmi lirmn Husain I 
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A History of Hixin Liter^vtuke. By E. Kea\\ 

116 pp. Oxford University Press. 

This In ii most useful hofpk. Tt gives iii brief compass a reliable 
account of Hindi anti Avadld litemturc with a few references to 
liihntk Although the author has rigidly restrict etl hiniself jfi the 
matter of apare^ he boa contrived to be really interesting- He has 
six very readable pa£5*3 on the Hindi language and its neighiKHirs^ and 
four equally gCKxi on a general Hivr^'ey of the litcFature, Similarly^ he 
sketchea with hrm hand the great figures to whom Hindi oa’os its fame^ 
and lava atrcaa on the variniis religious imvementa Avhich have playetl 
so large a part in the w ritings of the coimtry* We are told of some of 
the elTorts being put forth at the present time to stimulate the study 
of Hindi. In this connexion one would like to know tJie author's 
npiniun as to the influence exerriaed by those earnest societies which 
aim at the extension aiitl development of the language. What one 
ainccrely desires is that they should encourage writers make Hindi 
a livings vignmus, Liide2>etident things shaking off the shackles of tlie 
past and entering into true freedom. Are these societjes setting the 
language free or are they riveting the fetters more firmly than ever I 

In this connexion the author d^iJ^rvea our hearty congrAtulatlons, 
Throughout the book he has spelt Hindi names as they are pronounterl 
in prose-reading and conversation to-day. There is a custom» much 
to he coTidemnedg of nsing ancient Sanskrit upellings in writing of 
Hindi. Some people cannot say Raniaya^ or Ham, they must say 
RamaynoiL and Hama. They are twin broth era to thfjse gramma ria us 
W'ho talk of certain words as comipted from Arabic or Samskrit, 
who tle^^crihc as vnilgar ” a form that does not conform to an ancient 
model. Anything is g*xxl which 1 b old. For such peupk there is no 
such thing as growth or dcv'elopment^ all k corruption and decay- 
Hindi is not a beautiful garden, it Is a j^tore-tiouHe of EnumnucB. What 
would English look like if we lusisted upon employing the speUing of 
Anglo-Sii.xoii and Natnuan-French or Greek and l-atin ? 

For the important writers, disposed 0! in three or four lines 
each, the author is largely indebted to Sir George Grierson, but in the 

VOL. 11. UART nn gjB 
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h. giv,„ p|»y t„ ti, „„ i„<|iri,l„.lto »„d h». 

r t;- - 

but vrtlnablJ attention to br impretcntioiLH 

_ T. Gbaiiamb Hailuv. 

The Theoloav ok Tolast Uas. Br l v r 

pp. ™i,2«2. >I„|™,: Chri.t« rLZ WvTT'r'’■^' 

A .wt «f tlii. kind „■„ „„„k '«'■ '"*>. 

^iKiyclopB-diaa chioflj' m it« fuUiiP^ „r i > ^>^“1 “rtK-Iwi m 

(he Raiuajini. I^erhapa ^ iicrurate 
of Ttilst Unfl'a RAmuyiui, for his otlier iiot'kAr^'l'T 
tributioii. Thi. omis«ioa ia apisirent i T, 
dwarfs everj'thing eliwj that he ■ it ^ ^ ' lliniiyao 
work produced in Intiin, and hy some Hoiild i ^ the greatest 

cpir mnipany wJjieli ircludea the lti„d ^ 

Puf(,diw lo»f. There is a irood table pvf Ont,madia, and 

idea of the work, Ir ft b'rteo^ 

the list of errata, I confess that " Pvd. ‘ «"freet«l in 

after some study f roaltsted that it st!!!rr""r 
Foiloiriag this i« an introduction of thirty tw Pn:'Uicamate 

fmekgroiind against which i^-e have to st^l th ^ 

P-rt discusses first the Sup^me !^d tit tT""' 

>hhadev^ -nrreo chapte,^ are devot^f to I^m h^ ’ 

Moid, The concluding chaotew am “T* “ * ''I'^rriation and 

•lithp^ =Okriclion i, w«t ■^Mb.ri.g Z!“,k."d 

haa been, not in its origin, but in it* d/ i ^ 'J'wtnne of hhnHii 
by Christianity. ^ ‘levelopm^t. much influenced 

The giaat featuio of the book is the .A - i,, 

t|iJOtatioas from the Ratniyan 2J'i chemea eerier of 

bnlf a line to a page and ;ha;f ^ f-- 

Invaluable for anyone deeimus of studyinv Ihc ^hey are 

but not having time to discover nlJ ^ ^ original. 

pastsage^ for lmiig^|f_ 
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ftutlior hns p«thtipi allowed himself tci be overshudowed bv these 
quotations, with the result that the book alniost looks like a wet of 
notes on extracts Iroin the Ramayao, and this izufiresslon is enhanced 
by the priotere JiaAing used the same type for the translations ns 
for the tliesis which they arc intended to jUiistmte, TJie btjok would 
gain much if the niain propositions were printed in black tvpe* the 
diBciiasioii of them in ordinary type, and the trailslatluns relegated 
to flfiiall typo. If finally the A%-adhi were ]mated in the pretty sfjtiane 
letters nothing more could be desired, 

Tulsi Dlls ia .shown to not a thooiogian but a pract-ical refonneCj 
a man filled with devotion to hb God who wished others t^j Ijqlieve like 
hirnself. It waa not relevant to Dr. Carpcntcr^s aubject to lay strep? on 
thia point, but in recommending thi-s monograph to the consideration 
of all who are iiiterestecl in India, 1 should like to emphasize the 
suitability of the Eainayan for gctiemi study- It is uiisurfmossed as an 
expression ni the high eat Hindu thought, and Tid«C Dis’a devotion has 
ennobled hb writing, fur from emi to end of the |K>eni, more than 
twice a? long os a little longer than the Rin^ mtd flit 

Iiook\ there ia nothing to minister to a prurient taste. Far too little 
has liecn ivritten about tin a great poem, and Dr, Carpenter has pea-- 
lonned a notable 3cr%ucc in pclecting the most important aspect of its 
teaching and publishing this work u^ion it. 

T. Grahams; Bailev. 


Hindi GoAH^rAR. By Edwin Greaves, Loudon iiissionary Society. 
xiii-1-512 pp. Allahabad: Indian Pre^s. Price Its. Q-Si iu 
England JO#. 

Over twenty years ago Mr. Greaves wrote a Hindi Grammar. The 
work before us is not a second edition. It ih a new book, ailniSrably 
suited to the needs of beginnerB. Its numerous examples^ iUustrariug 
each point, w^ell printed, and caflily reatl, will be warmly welcomed* 
^lany will be glod to have the Hindi grammatical terms (unfortunately 
without indication of gender), which are very useful. Special 
attention may be drawn to the chapters nn suffixes and prefixes, on 
prepositions, adverbs, the Braj dialect, and proscuiy* The chaj^ter on 
compound verbs is ver>^ full* The author has followed the invariable 
custom of trying to give names to the different Liada of compounda. 
To me it seems that they are beat indicated by their meaning. 

The author will not expect agreement with all his vdews. Thus 
in several places he gives examples to show that repetition of word? 
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^sometini^ show's jEit€nsit%^ T i - ^ 

then.. Siniibrlv I carmoi fallow him m 1 

ti™. Hut we ,r,u*t U umtflfd to l.in. for n>„? f 

we do diffpr we reccMmize (1 ip » I . mining us tliuik, ami when 

to forniuUto the reawjiA, Piuipelletl 

iro wdl“ They 

^tudy th,™ j the Wk thef 

and mter^i in a grum^nat i« ..t often uttainH ' 

n. be 

-wo.. W.marpr.:otS:7- 

__ Bailkv. 

LixcvHTtc SravE, of In™.,; , 

finoftOE Oa,.«,oN, K.ai.E., S 

th. editor wu, .trugglin; ,S 1J " ^ 

pnnting and (.vp^gntpliy, and Jmiat h^o 

seejug anothpr volume. In t)ic lH=t fou- ^ ^^espnir of ever 

into c-alinor waters, and the cagerlv/j^^T'^', 

apijeanogitt rapid auett^iom ^ 

of tlie Jiutteti,,, and now we ),avo anotC’"' tV ' i',“ 
tHehe montha |iethap« tiiev will be jn onr 1 j **' ^ 

It mil be notecj that the title ,111" 

This may be a matter of historil^^^ri7"r"“ “ "' 

‘htrUaudm. But the re„«>n for the snellL7 IH " f*'''"'" 

me sur^jri.^ ^-hen I reniembored wL lh 

forty yearn l^ir George flner^n hua ll" T"' 

the •'ommon people of India with fheir „ , mU^omi .d 

Toonrhononre,! V,lgi^ we owe 

-hteh are heard all over India tnirflv 

head, along with the proll 1 t "1’ 

I-linii«e.,t., Thi., ia mean all! f 1 if 

« t e old form and fmn the er«n 

«urey suggest, that we should follow tl 

..holam and write-Iranian-. On 1 

'""" '^''''•>' •'<»' ■«»"« to pi,mp r™TTr“"“"“W'*'»^ 

P '’‘fore breakfast. Tbe cireun;* 
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stances here are differcntp but we nmy appeal from the author in 
his study ponng over the reckon Is of the past to the author writbig 
of Riliar peasant Ufpj of the Seven Dialects^ of the Modero Vernacular 
LiteratUTe of Tlinidustaa, but above all editing the riugnistic: 
Survey of India, 

This volume deals with Ta^to, QriruirL Balocbit the Cilialciiah 
languages, aiul very slightly with two dialet:ta of Peraian. A good 
(}eat has previously been written about Pashto and Balocrhf, but- 
ottenttiiii should be dm^n to the admirable account of Onutirl, which 
the aullior^ true to hia instinct for championing the cause of proseut- 
day spt«b, has studied with gtent care, even though all the pcEjple 
who noW' apeak it, men, women, and children, could courfortably 
}>e aceoinTnodated in erne of oiir medium sized ljf»ndon churches. There 
is a succinct erammar foliowerl by nn exceltciit vocabulary, which 
contninH ns lunny w ords as there arc flprakers of the langriage (nlniost 
exactly one word |>er soulh 

Of the ([hakhah languages onr knowledge ia very scanty. Only 
one ol them is spoken within Indian border?, yet Sir George w5th 
ehamcterifrtic: thoTOUgh.ne«sS gives an accoiiiit of all the OLakhali 
dialects of which afiytbing is known, and we are able to treat them ns 
a whole. With reference to one Ghnlclinh sound, said to be between 
the ick-twtf and the it is suggested that it is like the Sanskrit 

cerebral ish. 1 venture another suggestion. In sou them Padito 
as sjKsken iu Qiia^tii there is Jtist Hiieh a »,iuiul, hut it is cjiiite 
different from cerebral A. It is made by the surface of the tongue 
brought close enough to the palate (half-way between the kA and 
Of A p>sitiona) to cause audible friction, with the tip of tongue against 
the lower gums. 1 caTinot help thinking that the (ihalchab sound is 
the same. 

""In another placeI have referrefl to the valuable skeleton 
grammars wdiLch are a feature of the linguistic Survey, but I make 
nrj (excuse (at doing so again bere. They make one wish that all 
works r>ii grammar had a similar outline which wTudd show the 
I'oLnt.s of the accidence at a glance, a sort of bird's eye view of the 
fonus with their tiieaninp. They wrjiild be supplementary t*) the 
full discus.^ioii. 

The transliteration adopted in this volume varies with the 
different hmguag^^ or group. This may be hccauae the component 
parte w ere wTitten at different times, or because the differeat ay stems 
bad a special suitability for their own purp<isi% or becaiLSC certain 
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•ymW. h».i p«l„ps ti, . 

"^:r s;- '"r 

ven- Civ M '“ B-H^kljiiii, whioli i, ,l„fc'.-ith 

lotowp^onriCCCrCil" 'n'"" “""‘"""'‘y 

'i'l.« I !,.,■( com-vr.il wit|i I«„i. IB«d.lV k-V’" "“o""' 

nir wie «r»l fowl „n i),m„i *hvv 1 , ^ ““I'™ "n 

.loodins whot [ „a '^”>■*'"5 "" ‘M'llt.v ill iin.l«. 

. ol niutoliivi duo to Iliv orioilC'Tv ” “"’f islsil’ li*' t • number 
inlliiencrd by lire |iooi'tiint"r I ■ ^'*’**'*^ ’1 having beon imcruiwioiHv 

«I -Sirritor*. (iriCC Cv"'”' T' ’*1' 'I'" """» 

moot of hit other boob in thh i'' *7'*' ■'nishte-but it i, nb 

n-ebneo.. iroehet, o, eoCi"C 

never long bvolid oiir «ght nnil toiicli. ’ '«v "nnv, and 

Oft VHe^ME llAtt.Er. 

\dCHC 7 Mrs "r""™ ' -ji 

«ine. the pnblieation in ,C““ 'j T" C''■ 

Utemtvr^ of now ST 

nfjfhinjrof that nature bfld fj«n prxAiu^t jn E^^T-n 
wme Piuht-'un icorethBagn of Mr. Kear'a workfh th ' J 
'‘5«n‘5>. XoTv we have this exrellent littlp sb i. ^ uHridia 

time as Mr. Kmy% foJIowin., the 

iwnie size or slij-htlv hir^r Tlie^eL™ i- '■ and nf the 

the dcarnese w'th \Sk w e He Z n T 
take. into hfs ronfidmee, pitd Kiv« f T 

di^riptinn of hm inibject, but a,i myr^ST .?tnde-bfl<>k 

allnwH to share I.istho„(iht?f.(id 
hifl ^niidanee we shall not go far wroni! 

I’aniciilarly valuable is bis viodule.*- 
F-try, The great Urdu poet, Al.iif luTL llT 

year, ago agdnst the tSndenev of SLi his W 

Hubstitote oiere ivords, conventiorl^ 1 

flxppwsions, for simple dei^Tiption of the LS^' ^'^ckneved 

thouyhtn of men. English author, ha^e 

rtave so.metime. written na if, in 
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HiTiili and UrdUj verbal <^olltartion5^ aerobatie trickg with wordp, pTio?, 
and other lie vices for repJacing thotight^ were svnonyinous ivith 
fxriJtintl inf^tinci; and feeling. Such & view would place TJiutnaa Ifood 
and Alejeander Pope abtivc BjKinaeT and MiUon, and Phaksfjere wpnid 
com pare u nfavourably Tniili Chestortort auil Anstey* An e^itt'cllent 
example of Mr. Greaves's independence may be fotind in hia trencJtant 
of BLhari IJiI's Sat Sui, a pCMjm to which a vvcibknowii Hindi 
djctionan" attributeii " exquisite heauK and liiiish Mr. Greave?i 
holds Q diflerent vicw^ he exposes the unfortunate choice of stibjects^ 
the iK>\erty in lofty thinking, and the juggling with wotxIs, This, 
in inv opinion, Tt-quirerl to be ilone. Exotic phraiw.s like tho^ of the 
Sat Saf were not, 1 feel siire, ^^hat our great English poet had in mind 
when he spoke ot 

Jewels fjve ytronh long 

Whicli on iho si retched fore-Unger of all time 
S]iarkle for ever* 

There is an original ond x^aluabk chapter on Pn^ojlvv which 
should be read along with the chapter on the revival ijf Hindi in the 
nineteenth century following upon the lifelcssncas of the previous 
hundred years, J!r, Oreavea takes a hopeful view of the future. In 
hia estirnata of the pre-eniinent worth of Tnhl DsTs he agrees with 
Sir rTcorge Grierfion, to whom he pays a wann tribute of pmiKv for hi?? 
devotion to the literature of the language. Tiih^j Das was a truly 
creaT jwetj a n^aa of deep religious feeling, rai^l to great!lesa by the 
pti^^slonate feiwour of hia bouI- Ijick of spars? prevents my flj>eaking 
of the hajipy way in wdiich others are hit off, of the descriptions of 
Malik Miihammait, Snr Das, Dev Datt, BrinJ, Kabir and other 
reforaiers, of wuKlern writers like Haris Chaiuinr^ and many iiioti?. 

It is tnuch to be regretted that the author was unable to revise his 
proofs. Readers cnnrtot he expected know that be is not resp*msible 
for the frequent mistaken. 

T. Qrahamf. BxViluy. 


IjEs Noirs de L^AKRrQrE. Par JIakrice Delafosse. {Being 
No. 15 of tbe f\Jlcction Payot.) Paris: Payot ct C'“^ 106 
Boulevard Saintdiermain, ]^22. 

Iti this—almost the Ifilest volume of a handy little aeries uitendcd 
to place before the French |>u}jlic: the most recent results of research 
in all bninehes of knowledge —ih Delafoase has givcii in a eoncentn^ted 
form the essence of many years' study and first-hand experience. 
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it.. mti.«»ry to mtntiun iti thi. phcc tha hisl. v„lue „l l.a 

previoM linguLtio iind »K,nolagi«l „pociallv Iho 

Cfiii) ol M.hm,..l 

11 ^ ^ l3rt;=lii.^toric nnd mediaeval seerious of 

«'tl™>»,e. «s Rnjlhl, u,., p„j„|„ I, J'; 

tompjahvriv rare, IVoit AfriM' aptl tii» (Vntral S„d,„ „k l».tliiii» 

toi “ 77 '^ 

tk. V . ; nwessarily brief, pvt' n fnniiirpl„.r>»ive eun-Rv 

th. . HTLi.bjCict flDrl life CX'tfCISie-tv" 511 I'o t t ■■ > " 

bv^A fiiirlv TiiH KiKli i. ^b£ipt4?r lh folliiwtfj 

them '*\wrilW'’l. I (or. h.^ im prefers to call 

tenant sur lea arbiw awnnis i^r ct 

p»r « intorpreto " i. IrarfI,. iWiCby ',« T!!,?/.'''’ ?"' 
M tbe ^,to„ ppb&w. w 

i irZr^CrJ". ■ ■ '.'rM fit”- «- <V -V, 

Busei^t ,7; ^ 

Si ai'Bpa^ piu tfyXXiirff.y 

ft?'"'’"T' -r""^°^'7lC/7i ;X“wr" 

« 7 »IT«[? "J tc atr.,^„'Troy<p,,* 

tiero nothing is sai,! ^3 to fke s„u,l! sir*. ..f pi V - 
to their living in treea - th#-v 1 1 J^/nAAut, nor as 

there may be for the form <jorj/ ■ b„t "rDelar 
'vlmt theiiitcrpreh-rs mlJy’i^i,! ^as fin Wolof) 

-IS certainly noteworthv. Emiallv IrP f' they are men ” 
fji- 11 ) on the wilelv Hiitii'hoU^ tra,ijtj *^ 7 " reniarhs 

invested with mythical attributes) beinu'the'^ 
c'oiiiitry. \Ve may compare the TiiiPfo ^ nivnem of tlie 

Bushmen in Soutf, ^frita, and in the T W the 

the Gvvoil P„,p |3 ,, Pi ,,4 j ^ part of the continent, 

KiLuyii Icg,mls of the Agumba or fj^ Folfc.^ 


A IIA^'DJjWK OF THE FEOI <;THANSVAAL SLTO) LANqUAOE 5f»3 

Hear and well armnge<^, are all Frencli textbooks, this little 
manual will fortu an excel Leu t iutitalnctioa Ui detailed atiidy i>f 
ethiiuUjg\*. 

A. W. 


A Haxdhook of the Peoi (Transvaal Suto) Lanoctaoe. Bv 
the Rev* (f, Bever, of th e Berlin Jlori ja, Basil tula iitl, 

1 ^ 0 . 

3fr. Ecrer li^ia worked fur many ymr^ in the Waterberg district 
of North Tninavaal, aTHong the Bapctii (a hrandi of the great Cwana 
racCj better known In Si a it b Afrien aa “ Scknkuni'a peopk Pedi 
is am of the languages ehosen for nnmite plmnetic examination by 
Professor Mcinbof in liis Crntidri^ einer Latitkhe (tef Buitiu^pratlf^a 
(pp. and is interesting as preserving fonns of a more archaic 

character than thoac of the southern Sesutu rb'alects. Mr, Beyer has 
been somewhat hainjjertAl by the spelling decided on at the " Sevwana 
and Suto Orthognipliy Conferenco " iif 1910* but hia remarks on redi 
Mcimds show ii phonetic discriiiiinatioo too often absent ftutu aimitar 
handbooks. The present work being intenilei for practicnl usOj 
deals with the prinnipal features of the gram mar in a MTies of simple 
jt'saona, fcillow^eri by excrciseSj and mcludes some [MSge^ of useful 
common phrases and two short. vcKahnlarics* A book which can be 
warmly recominendi.'d to beginners. 

Ai.tce Wfkxeo, 


Some Wemoa Wobds : SoiiE Meamnus and Knclanationis, B_v 
E. fh Jf. (jOODALL, B.A. Cantain Oxford : Uiuversitv 

Press, 192L 

The Weniba i>r Bcinba language (neither spelling is satisfactory, 
the soiuid intendcil Iseing really the bilabial fricative) h a very 
iiitcrestiug member of the Bantu fainilvT ** sixjken witb slight dialectical 
variations over a very w'iile area in Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian 
Congo, far beyond the actual iirnits of the tribe —whose proper 
habitat is the basin of the Cliambeshi River, or, in other words* a 
triangle (mine strictly six^aking, a trapeze) whose far comers arc 
Uikes Mwx^riL Bang^veidn, Tanganyika (smith end), and Nyasa (north 
end). It has not hitherto attractol very much attentioiij and the 
excellent grannnar and vocabulary of the Rev* W, Govan Robertson 
(U>U4)^ which, moreover, contains an inteTestiiig historical mtroductiou, 




HKVIkWS oy 




hftve for aorae time been out of print. A slighter work, of compcjsite 
origin, was published (under the ctlitotml superintendence of the late 
A. C. Madan) by the nurendnn Press in IIKIT. Neither this nor 
Mr. LBiniiiond’s f^sfonit in contatMs a eomplete I'oc'abularv, 

so that the service rendered by Jlr. Coodall, who has restdisj for some 
years in the Wcniba eonntiy as Native t’ornniiasioner, is a very real 
one. ft is difficult to compare his work with Mr. Roberts-MmV, as 
each contains words whicli ate not in the other -probably owing to 
differences of local usage. Hut the latter is the more scientifically 
arrangiKl. distinguishing in nil taaca hetween prefi.'c and root, and taking 
the root as the basis of the alphabetical arrongement; thus, while he 
writes wltr-ofaw, imu-siiwiin, Mr. Goodall has tiro/iiw, wirfattwifio, 
and oppeara to have entirely missed the flignificaiite of the initial 
vowel. This plan, however, facilitates the use of the vocabularv' bv 
peraons with no previous knowledge of a Hantu language, who have 
acepnrccl words largely by ear. The preface shows that, in roganl to 
phoaehes, he is somew hat at sea as to the nature of the bilabial fricative 
(though one IS glad to find him rejecting the notion that it ia a case of 
mdmdtial or local variation) and the “ cerebrid ” or “ retroflex ” /— 
variously described as rf and r. 


Mr. Ooodall's book is likely to be extremely useful, and be has 
adder! to m luterest by including many valuable notes on plants 
animal-s, and nati^ customs; see e.g, under 

imn^, hpemhe, imaumlta, muga, etc. 


A, \V, 


hivA CntfATRAJ'ATi, Hv Sl'nKX nRAS ATTi Sks. M.A.. J^tiirer in 
Moral hi Iliston* at the Cnkiitta LTniversty. 

firvt of this work is a literal translation of the bak^r 
or chronic e written m .a d. 1606 by KrsnajT Anant SabhSsad, ari 
officer in the service of the great Jfaratha king givaif and sub. 

of Stvajis conflicts with the .^falioiticrian powers of i 

Kamitlk* "^ttb R^^igad, the warn L the 

Xa^atak and the Konkan. and interesting details of the Maratba 

svstem of civ7l and imlitary govemnicnt. The second jiart of the 
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with AfsEal Khiin, Auraiigzeb*? general, differ? from that of 6raat Diiif. 
The bttor dreiv from Mahonic-dau sources. All the Maratha ohitmiclers 
ficcusG Afzal Kbaji of striking the first blow at the meeting at 
Pratapgad- Sabhaaad, in describing Sivaji's raid against SJmUta 
Khan, lays the scene in an actual encampment of tented while the 
^ivadigvHjaya places it in a house in Poona ; and there are other 
discrepancies in the narratives. 

Siviidigvijaya has the strange sfeoiy that Sivajl was poisoned by 
one of hig ejueens, the mother of Baja ram. Sabhasad contents 
himself by quoting the nsnally accepted cause of death g namely fever. 
As our author remarks^ he could hardly accuse the mother of the 
king he was then serving of such a crime. 

A very interesting note on the inflnetice of Fcrsian on old Jlaraihi 
completes the work. Tf> students of Mara (ha histoiyj whether critical 
or elcmentaiy* thia work should form an acceptable fund of 
information f while the geneml render may derive considemble pleasure 
in following the career of one of the w'orhFa famous soldiers of fortune. 

W, DonEUET. 









xotp:s and queries 


Jsom ON THE rnONUXCUTIOX OF ARABIC IN SYRIA 
In Syria each tlistrict has its own dialect Conder and others have 
attorapte^i to tracfl these to Hebrew, etc*, in my upinion on vciy 
inmtecjuate groimds. I do not, however, propose to discuss this here^ 
but merely to p»mt out some ilifferences of proimneiation which 
have come to my notice. 

1. The letter ^3 ptonounoed 
in the towns ns 

in Lebanon and Acre tiktiict correctly, 

in Nablus district and^ I believe^ all aonthem Palestine as 

in Hanran and Kernk aa 

by the Bcfinins eometimea as g and sonietluies as j. To .say 
for Ai^ tillage is a sure sign of a tent-dweller. 


2* is pronounced 

in the towns am] Lebnnoa correctly^ 

in Nablus district, etc., always as eJi^ e.g. Macbcha for 
Mecca. 

4 by the Heduins usually as cA. 

in Hauran and Ketak sometirnes aa k and sometimes ns cA. 

>■ 

In Hauran they mybtt'tJ: for thy (m.) houf^e, but 

beiich for thy (f.) house, butmKerak they pro¬ 

nounce the latter h^ii correctiv. 


3. ^is pronounced as j by all except the townspeople^ who sav 

jA. In Central Arabia it is pronounced tfy, as ife is in the 
Sudan. 


I 


4. ^is pronounced weakly by townspeople, more strongly hv 
peasants and Berluins, and very strongly in the Inebanon, 
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In the toiiTis there is a tendency to aofton these 

consonants to rf and c, but by peasants and finluins thcv 
are always pronounced correctly. 


6. The fenuniue terRiinntbn «. The townspeople pronounce this 

as e, the Berlulns as ft. The peasants vary, This Las led 
to conlusion in our maps, where it appears os a, e, or even t, 

e.g. Katrani for it jltiJl , 

7. laiding a slmrt towcI Ijefore a long one. This is done bv the 

peasants and «till morn by the Btdutns, and has alw left 

traces on the mapn, e.g, prunonrtced 

Jlitv, Fdai, appear as Umm Keis, el Ifdein, 

8. In the IjobanoiK besides craphasiKuig the gutturals they modify 

medial ali/ tiU it becomes nearly £, e.g. jU T.a!b«noii 
becomojq n^jarly Zibaen. 

9. In Hauian they (f.) drank ia pronounced f/tiribin, in 

Kerak they say This form is seldom ua«l bv 

townspMjfiple. 

10. Bell.™ ,1, 

ctmaonaiit, e.g, coffee is pronounced p^^oi™. 

11. Peasants and Bediiins often pronounce the second radical with 

a A'ftsnt itwtead of a e.g. amO> for yesterday. 

This bt general in the Sudan. 

— - _ Raolax. 
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LOBE BCK'IETY 

tZL^ f'""’ "fto l..vu.g oLj 

pubbcation for some years owing to the war Th,» «,™k .®. 

isthefir«ti«rtofthethirdseril The Journ^r^^ e 7 

h.»l. „1 .V, E. O. WiM^dt, 181 Mey 081.7 
brother, I understand, h the weibknowu Malay scholar Mr’ H 

n,. fir,t ™d „ri« „i“o j‘°7,7 “• 

.n«y .«i.W .1 
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Scholars who have not studied RomaDi are not alwaya 
nware of the x^aluahle scientific work done by thU society. The daj's 
of the delightful, imniethoflical, irreprcaHiblc l^vetigro with his wild 
speculations in etymology are long fiast, and we have men who, 
building on foundations laid hy the Oemian Pott, the fWk Paspatt, 
and the Styrian Miklneieh, have proved themselves not unwortliv 
snecesaors of these great authors. 

This number ctmtains an article by Pr, John Sampon of liverpool 
University nn two Romani tales, (iuote«l and translated, with Panjabi 
parallels in Kuglish, and a folk-lore article by the Hon. fk'C., Hr, T. W. 
Thompson. ScholnTs will look forwartl witli much interest to the 
contributions of the Sanskritlet Pmfessor Alfred Woollier, wh-i will 
deal with the relationship of Romani to Aryan vernaciiInTS. Wc mav 
tnist that the first of these will appear in the ne.vt number. 

I venture to to the e^litor tbat every issue of the Journal 

should contain an explanation of the system of souiid-representarion 
adopted by tontribntoia, «> that scholars may know exactly what 
fouad is intende<l by each letter. This aystem should, of conisc, 
be followed by all writers. A list of aigue and their sound etjuivnienta 
would siiHice. 

One of the greatest deside ratji in Romani research is a phonetic 
account of the pronunciation of dilfurent Gypsy <tialects, written by 
competent phoneticians whose names w'uuld rarTv w'«ght with stwlents 
of phonetics. I bcheve a beginning has been itiAde in frermany. It 
is essential tbat such accounts should precede fiiinl ennelnaions as to 
the relationship of Romani to Indian vernaculars. In the field of 
etymology much ba.s been aecompHshed; the field of phonetics calls for 
both sowing and reaping. 

T, GlClUAME 


KAUil.ALAlCA 

Ah is well known, the author of the famous Allahaljod inscription 
commemorating the exploits of Samudragupta (Fleet’s 6'tijufA 
lugcrijitimut, p. 7) gives iu lines a list of the kings of the 

Buk^napatha (i.e. the Dekhan) whom his hem “ caught and of his 
grace released ”; and in this catalogue the thirtl name is given on 
the stone as Kwrahhi-Mtuttttmjit. The wool Kauraialca has been 
a stumbling-block to all editors ond commentators. Dr, Fleet, by 
a lapse of judgment rare with him. proposed to emend it to 
aud accordingly translated it “ MaQt&rajn of Xemla thus crediting 
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Srtmuijnigupta iiV'ith the coafjuest of the extreme -^uth t>t Iiiidin. 
Professt^r Kii^lliomp justly demnTring to thi^s \ieWj projioserl another 
whk-h is equally unsatislatton' {Epi^r. Jnd., voL ij, p. t^): he 
thut the in question Ls the .‘umie ha Kmtml'i, A'hicli oectira 

in the phrase Knumkm jfilftm or « waters of Knnfi|ji’’, mentioned in 
the Aihok iuMriptbn. and klentifiefi the Jattor with the Kolh”!™ nr 
Colair Lahe. >Taptan''jtt thus, ftewmlin^ to hini, ruled over the 
district besides the Cnlnir I^ke.v From the geogiuphit^l fltoiidpnint 
this theor)' is plaiieilla ; but jiluKietically it is pmctieallv imjiosHibh;. 

In his .-tnceHt llislofi/ of tfm Ik-mm l'rufes.«or .fouvi'an lJiihreuil 
has devoted a sliort hat incisive section to the evpetiition nf 
Samudttignpta (pp. ,iS HI), He hss there shcnni that mo^iern VTitem 
have grossly exaggerated the a^?H covered hy these opcTHtions and 
the military suctmes achieved in them, beeause they have wrongly 
identified names of idaces mentioned in the Ailahaiuid inscription. 
Tfe ^nclndcB-in my opinion quite justly-that Saniiidmgnpta 
mamhed from Pataliputra scmthwaitis through Southern K(Wla to 
the coast of Onssa, and then failed to adt^ce much further os he 
was confronted by a mnbinntion of kings of the Eastern Dekiiarn 
whose realm. Jay arnuud iho lower of the Gsditvari and KrsnA 
nvers: threatenerl by their unitwi femes, he rctumivl home. Vie 
never marched into the Westeni Dckhnn. 


M rishtij. „„d,„ 

rJ "fKs™!. I» J 

I M,.v. that .t l™»t i, „,p n,„ |„ 

.ro km,), i„ the A,.dhr» ttrritotv, 

. ™d™Hy k ,h. „.„e 

conipoMdBl wiUi tho s«nic w„ni « th« lint mcnil«r. Tno K.iraHM 

m b.L»g v™M,i m P.rl»ki.,,«ii •n,l„k th, 

other i|™r Wk in SiiroJo T.lut; .,d tho thini i> n»r 
m tho Toliik ^th«t iioino m Viaigopatani Diotriot. PlionotiooUy tho' 

ohongod in Sonthorn Ir-iin, »„d g.oj,.phio.|ly 

vtllogoo »ouM ooit tho *«.p,phir,a rog.iironi.nt, ni tho mro ^X- 

L- D, Uarkett. 


’ Klcllmm'i theory hjw tesn Accepted, i 
nuhry o/tmiut, Srd ed., p, aaii.’ 


It ter ntioe, by tliB bUB ilr. V. A, Smith 


TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC, PERSIAN, 
URDU, AND HINDI 

WitU a view to st^curiiig uiiifoxTiiiLy of tranKcrlptldn 
hi all the langiiagea tnught in the School of Oriental Stmdiea^ 
fi SuU-Coinniitteo con^^iBting of the Dii-ectorj Frofesfior SirTJiomiis 
Amold.atid Di\ % Gruliame Baiky waa appointed by the Academic 
Board to dmw up a aclieme of tranaHteration for Aiabic, Fei-aiau^ 
UidOj and Hindip and thia haa now been adopted. The echciiie for 
the other languages will follow in due course. A complete 
Aclienie for a phonetic lendering of the hmgufigea of Asia and 
Africa in alao in coume of preparation. 


Akaimu 


Uany ajtu PjsaaiAN 

KUiOE 


tb 

S 

— 


J 

j 


K 

J 


— 

ch 

ch 


- - 

chli 

chh 

Z 

b 

ij 

— 


kh 

kh 

— 

t 





d 

d 

d 

j 

dh 

z* 

— 

V 

— 

c l mul J = f 

d un 


— 

dh 

ih 

1 

j' 

z 

z 

— 

A 

) 

— 


— 

A 


ts!i 

— 

TT 


— 

£ 


— 

— 

s 


s 

fl 





•k 

W” 

4 

5? 

— 

ir 

t 

t 

— 


¥t 

Z 

— 
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•i.' 


AjtAlUG 




vr 


^ y 

35 — 

_ [Ffttbah] II 

— [kesmti] i 

-£- [dbinnnieili] 1,1 

t' aw 



I 

ft 


ITajcnj Asu fEasiA^f 



fty 

aw 


HB(di 


n 

ft 

ft 

V 

y 

I 


«i or ay 
All or av 



ayy ^ 
aww 


iiww 


^ [alif 
# [hari3E>iafi] ^ 

Nanai vowQla 

Aspirates (l) bh. kb, etc. 
(2) III separate aylkMo 


r'* 


•^1', fell, etc, 
s h, etc. 


bh, khp fstc. 



The Index to Volume I of this Bulletin is now 
ready and may be had free on application to 

the Editor, 
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V A PKR8 COXTRI RUTK1> 


TUF, LAY OF nliAH^TA'S }fAlimAGE; AX EPISODE 
OP THE ALILKHAXIJ 

by Sir Gkorqb A. Griebsonv K.C.I.SI, 

/ \VER Nortbem India fmin Ddfii to Patna, there is no more popular 
fltorj' than that contained in the cycle of 1>a]lada called the 
Alh-Khand. This is a long epic ]>t>em in tvfcnty-threc cnntoa, com¬ 
posed in the liimdeli dialect of IV'esteTn Hindi, telling in rude hallnd 
metre of the cxploita of the famous Allia and Udan, and sung by 
wandering minstrels known as . j Wu-^nt'irafd#. or “ Singeia of Alhii 
Up to the middle of the laat century the cycle does not appear to have 
ever been reduced to writing, bb was the lot of the more elaborate 
productions of the professional Rajpiit hanls, and few, if any, of ita 
reciters are masters of the whole; hut in the eighteen-sixties Mr. C. A. 
Fdlintt (afterwards Sir Chariefl Elliott), when stationed at Farmhhiibiid. 
near the ancient city of Knnauj, found three or four of these minstrela, 
and employed one of them to compile a complete set of the twenty- 
three ballads from their joint memorifs. The poem thus reacued was 
{jrinted, and its great popularity is shown by the fact that it has passed 
tlitxjugh many olitions, and tan be purchased in the bazaars written 
either in the Saj^rf or in the Persian character,* 

Portions of this were translated into English hallnd metre by the 
late Mr, \\\ U'atcrfield, of the fudian Civil Sermce, and appeared in 
* The litort editiom I h»Te Ket sn* lli&giirl) Bombay MoehfiK Fkm, Agrt 

J1I12, And (Fbnainii) ChLbtimAti J’HVw, FfumkhAbodp N.H. 
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Ike CeWi. SH,™ ia the j-eais 1875-6 under the title of - Tke Niue 

toUe Engbh ™de„. I, tlerefe*. L, tk. Ml„«i„g p.ge. attempt 
K „ve . fauly Uternl .f 

be him, e, , epin-imeu „f the ballad peetre of Noithero Jadia \,.t 
having Nr, W.«i*lJ-e gift a„„g. ^,0,; eoaftarm” elj^^ pm^ 

.«!r 2l ‘ “'■M'bil'ioaed Eaglieh tlyle empl.,j-<J| aili 

ajitiijue flavour off cnigitm]. hi fact i t 

n^oimxl .4 ^ ^ whole rvdf' stmiidv 

reoiindB the reader of om o^ii Bonier Ballads * ^ ‘ 

Ldfln, aiuj thfir cousins Mutldiir. Siilkhiin and ' r, ^ ^ 

Rajpulds in the service of Tariiia] RSiSofil J5>‘n.a|)hiir 

his kin^lo.. The, had 

when Odan .as or], """" 

of AJha and Udaii’a fatiier Lasrij atid of hLs CtT ^ 

th.h bad established a .ido ^putatiol V 

bmvery. Tliey had b«„igh^ip in PanQ^'l"^ «ivmcib!o 
of his SOD Brahn^a or Ftmhminmid. L, treat J b^ blh^T'o'"”” 
JJ «DS, ana habitually addressed her a« .nother 'rtT ' 

I3ebl, and Bachriij’a widow Hirmha, tJ^e mother o^f mT? 
ftnikhan, were on moat affcctioiijite terjijs with ^raTh - ‘ 

UFD by her aa ai^ra, Alha and r 

flef ef Doapumi, and Mulkhi,, ,„l SulldiL ™euTed !h. ' '" 

pontmn of guartiauj of the bnn|„ f„„ms, „f si J ^i, '“PbbtiWe 

rtpproixcli against MabOba of Hn n,.i« blocked the 

Delhi. Tha WpwIuVo Si ‘>f 

of doubtful purity, and this factgivit rinTfa, nmcfTtf ^ belonged, 

J8 tliG aubject of the cycle. Ah we shall see the Ml 
presence of tlie Eaniipham bi ilahObu was sm* ^ 

'bum,ling m .U„„ Jd.bgh.e;rm.4‘S:r^ 

^r. WilcrfleWiJswtHiiidiitgdcthrf portionii!^ “* ^ Ftp'll ■ 

to Itlm^y ibo pi«ap, fy t>0 ted tdmf.n, but thone^iMn hei, wi!l nen-^ 

bebly ^ 
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epJHnd« telJs how these heroes, themselYCS, at the sword-point won her 
for firahiiiuHand’s bride. 

rrithiraj needs no intrntlaction. Ife ia the famous C'haiihan 
prince of Delhi, whose defeat and death in the Great Rattle of 1193 at 
'JTianesar opened the way for Muslim domination of Iiitlia. 

Attention may be drawn to the extraordinary marria^'e ctistoma here 
illustrated. They are not peculiar to the episode, but are ie|)eated 
with variations at each of the many marriages described in the cycle. 
There seems to have been a regular routine. A king has a marriageable 
daiigiitcr, and sends romid a letter of invitation to all the princes with 
marriageable sons, the toruia of which are practically a ehattenge to 
let him take her wini ilarc. The more powerful the sender of the letter, 
the fewer people there are ready to accept the invitation. At last 
it is accepted by some hero. Tlic usual rites are perfonned at bis 
home, and then he sets out with his marriage prtKes.sion, W'hieh consists 
of a large army, strengthened by contingents supplied by rriemls and 
relatives. When the aniiy arrives at the frontier of the bride’s father, 
a herald ia BCiit to aecjuaiiit him of the fact. The herald is received 
with contumely and has to figlit his way out of the city and back to the 
camp agauisb overw'helming odds. The bride s father refuses to pve 
his daughter, and there is a pitched battle in which tbouHunds of 
troofw arc rcj^escntcd as being engaged on each side. If the bride’s 
Tmrty are worsted they resort to treas hery, a-s for instance when they 
pretend to give in, and send poiwmcd food to the bridegroom's camp. 
In thtr cvcle this stratageni is always iletected, and the bearers of the 
fond are dismiased with a beating. But there is nothing to lead iiS to 
suppose that in other cases the stratagem may have succeeded, and 
tlie wjiole bridegroom's party put to death. Wluii this fails other 
stratagems arc tried. Attempts are made to get the bridegroom alone 
or HC'Companicd only by a few near relations all utiarmed, and then they 
are set upon by armed men and have to fight for their lives with what 
weapons they can improvise. At length the bride's father admits 
defeat, and the bridegroom and a few of his friends arc invited into the 
fort for the wedding ceremony, during \vhich the bride and bridegroom 
make the orthodox seven eircuits of the marriage post ami arbour, 
fiere, again, in the presence of the bride, they arc attacked by her 
relations, and when these fail, by concealed armed men. If the attack 
is successful tht)se of the bridegroom’s party (including the bridegroom 
him.self) w'ho survive are taken aw'ay and cast into prison. If the 
attack fails, the seven circuits are completed, but. the arbour and 
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poet having been wrecked in the a spear is subatituted for the 

and the roof of a new arhour is made by joiaing shields together.^ 
The rnamagd ceremony ha^dng been completed, the bridegroom ja 
mv^ted into the female apartmentH to eat the wedding breakfast witJi 
the bnde Here again an attack i» made upon him, in which he h now 
protected by his wife, and if he survives it, all further opposition k 

given up and he goes ofl. taking his bride with him or not, as niav 
oe arrangicd. 

shsi!fi“.r ■“ rf^cribed above, the battles are not 

on ^ hundreds of men 

aftak it II! thing about the whole 

^air that once the mamage is completed, the eontending parties 

^omo quite friend y again, and, on the next occasion of a marriage 
\o can admit that the accoiints given bv the bards arc gross]v 

rf!' It" -“i" 

.ccepted as having" ntc'blrn'sir Ko"w "f "'tl* " 

to storv after ston- in grot d^a I of 

w.h .nd ki, i, .ki, z «t Si: n 

truth. So f„„ I the„ i, ^ tlcHo r 

thoa, dtKriW nbore to bo fom<! in Ril, !“ • ' '““°™ 

■but 1 think that the noon, doc eonteii, 

worn in (nil i„ T"" 

the hands of etlinoiogkte to exnlain the ' 

™™»piotn. ,„ «^(n. 

survival of niaTriage by capture, “ 

A list of the principal peraons mentioned in the < 

^1 .fforf n oonvoniont 

The MfiJioba Partf^ 

Fanny, Rajii of Jlftliolij;, 

^Salhna, bis Queen, 

Brahnianand nr Brahma, their son. 11,- » :. 

Arjuiia, ' * "icanniiiofi of 

Alba 1 

Bday Singh cr Udan/ ^”* l^nsriJj. 

Malkhan orMalkhaii 

Sulkhan or Snlkhai Hachr.Tj. 

1 Thu don nut «c»r it, the epjn^ie. 
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Dhew^ f!K>ii of iSaliiiiaL Ilo m HkillLHl o ^i::iot]iNayar. ■ Thase 
iiva iiro IUq Bsinli[iliRr^, 

JftgnaiJEu, r'omisirs sifett^r'^s son. 

Sunma. Alliri'ii wife, 

Joga iiinl Bhogap hor lirtitker.'?, 

Bupnat t!ie M[ik{>l>il JieraltL 

Bir Sabi, the YiTsluvu, of Ihiurt^^iifli. IUa mn TndntArn hits 
Hiirrriwl Chnii<lri\vn,lTj tlie flaughter of Fami!ll ninl MEtIhiul. 

MohaUp iiTidtlioi- soil *4 Bir SalhL 
Manna Gujar^ n MalioliiT I'licinipitiiu 
Churaznan^ tbo Molalha oourt usirolnig'er. 

Mahil, llisTkiir of UrsiL Un^tlar of >ral]iiii[p md the ohicf 
iulVistL^i- of her iUiil of PaniisiL A trAstoi't strL='Iilrig to 

mill rsimisiL 

TAif Iklid Partif 

Prilliiraj,^ Prithi or Pithanra, tlao FliEiiihiTii. JCmpofor {JiwMfi/i) 
of J)o[hi. 

Agma, Ills. Uoeen. 

Bela, their ihiuoKter- Khe is iin nieuntatEon of DmiijiailL 

Surajt Cbandan, Sard an. Hard an p Gnpi, Moti, elucI Tahar^ 
llieir wvoii soiis. Of thr^Op TsThnr h iin jiirEimiition of 
Kanin, 

Chatlra, n NsTgnr lim 1 1111111? p IVhhTnTj^a Gone ml, Tim OhiiiiiiindA 

]lm of tho rrithTriij Ilnsnii, He h on iiietiniEiliou of Druijii. 

Khande Eai, Pntliiinj'H hrotlier, 

Bhandhfjp Klihi.ide Hoi's mn. 

Debi^ the iriWilliiTp Olid otliers,^ chninptuiis of Pntliiiuj, 

As in nil Indian litemturep the dnetrine oE the tnmsmigmtioa 
of Soule pla}*^ a eonsiderable patt m the present poem. Every Jioul is 
Exrm and botii again until it attains to lina) eniancipatioa Iroin 
saihsara, or the ivearj round of perpetual birth and rebirth. Here we 
begin with the famous war of the ^fahribhar^tu, which took [ilacc two 
thousand years and more beEore the ebte of the uiaia occurrences of 
the Kton'. The principal eombatanta in that war are bom again in 
the present story, wdth all their old passions and hatred, and Draupadlp 
the liemine of the 31 ahabhanata, ap^iears once more aa the Qnccii of 
Bt^auty for whom ^llha and Utlan fought so gallantly. 
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\\ hen up<Mi the mountiiiQ 3!ahiifievii uwoke, he apprchached 
Nandlgaqft.i itemustHi was h« with ganja and with bhang, and iik and 
dLatfira diiJ lie chew, Oirtljed was he with aruikea, and on his fore¬ 
head shone the moon. He leapetl ii|3on Xandf and took the road to 
Ilastiimpura i In the space of but half an hour ho reached the 
cHy gate, where the five youths were seated in their crowded court = 
There wore they, Xaknl and Sshadev, Arjun, Rhiiiimii, and, the 
fifth, Dudhmthar Rai, When tlie bell (round) Nainira (neck) rang 
forth, Nakiil, the Paodava, scizci:! his bow. 

(D) iVfltid; “ Who is the sinner at the door, whose bell ringetii 
as lie coineth ? " Saying theae words did Nakul bend his bow, ana 
uini at Siva Safikani.* 

Then did fiiva curse Jiirn, "Take then this curse, and carry 
thou ils With thee, JJiaujiadi, thou shalt go into the world of the 

r. "Sain become mcamatc. Thou 

Shalt he called the daughter of Prithlrai and shalt be a brido in the 

house of the Chandek^ licia shaU be thy name, and over thee shall 
many a battle be fought." ouou 

Thu mo. «-orld»’ twoiblol on tli. cloy (hut W|J ^ birth 
Indn .boko,, from I,in rtmn., and Sva ™ Kailto. 

"t *■“«'•“«« 

intoiOftlia, Orafo- and U^ug nr. ..rirtii. of"tIia K™*' “"d .th.r 

ai^anle*, Ik well kiwi™ medidiml pUnt, DiJito i. tlw n t'” « ^ fJidntmiii* 

(l.wrlt the fire jiwimoDftl |n the fclUiW vew. ^ Fiett 

folbwing it™, in th» onitr, .itholiKh YtUhhihirn 

•tfc *«* Di^npadi, nlK, mtntwnet], nnd eurssd beW TlR^ir Joint 

* A naitkc of .SUhidevA. 

* Tfcic niiin« dr iht fourth, or ircin * x 

lJ*« in Iho JJk^pnrn. orthW.n^ TL^ill t™k 

AH Inoaniatimi df DrauDAdl k \ i “t ^ turne^ Li wu 

*n.aa T«.„, ■>i 4 . 1 ” 

llie Unn,.M la the a» .f tha Kdt&bhint,. art r’tBflra"the*B!sh 

|^nr^.w*.„„io„^,tbnoftl« BrAhio^« Urthirone of tL la t-rithfrij'* 

the PA«,Jn™ in the w«. It m.y te .dlded'tlut f»!j^th 

™ Ibfl nino orificM „( the l.umeft ^ group. Rveh at the cine pteuwt,. 
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Yea, on the day that Bela beoauic mcamate, trenibled even' god. 
It Tra? into tht: womb of Agiiin, Prithit^f ^ Queen, that she descended 
to thb earth. 

(10) So also, in 3Liboba, did Ai^ima^ become mcaniate as Brahma, 
Pamiiira son. 

When Be] ft was twelve yeara old whe went forth to play with her 
coinpanions. Tlieii did they all chide her sayiagp ** Bela, bark thou 
to our rede. Thou art the daughter of King Prithlraj^ and seven 
brothers hast thou,- All the damsels that bear thee company have 
gone unto their husbands" honicts.^ Thou, too^ art dear unto Agnii, 
yet thy father hath not mated thee/* At these w^ords w^rathful 
became Belli in her heart. She left the maiden^^ and to her mother 
hied. Wlieii Agtuil tiaw her daughter downcast, she clasped Jier to 
her liosom. Wlicrefore, daughter, art thou so woe-begone ? Show' 
thou to me the cause."' 

(15) B&d: ^Vo^ds have I not to aay it, A mock do my friends 
and comjjauioos Jiuike of me. All my girl friends go forth to their 
husbands' homes. "Is PrithirTij/* jeer they, **of fiaser caste, that 
he hath not made thee tread the w'ediiing circuit 7 

When she heard these words Queen Agma pondered in her heart* 
She comforted her daughter. '' Even now will I send forth the 
'ftka/''^ ClirrvTng a pitcher of Ganges water in her hand did she 
approach the Baja, and as he saw' her coniing the vaUant Chanhan ^ 
did himself aripc, Ife took her by the hand and Beated her upon his 
couch, and with a fan of flowers diii she fan him. (20) So, w'heit she 
saw that his heart was kindly towards her, thus did she address him. 

Agnuj : Fit for a bridegroom is non' the damsel, and theraJore, 
prithee, ^ve her somewhither in marriage. 

Priihlrdj: Hearken, I^dy, to my rede. If there be a Baja 
worthy of our lioiise, then in marriage will I give the damsel. He 
wlio can withstand a tw'elve years’ fight, lie it is to whom Bela shall 
lx; w*added. 

* One of Orftupftdi'n PintlAVA hanbandt. He became mcamate to iniuTy B^lA, 

* TIic4c w«re ChEuidan* Safdnn, Cli^pr, MOtL UhI TijluLr^ Sax 

Wr 2 15 £f. Oi thcae, 44 otated, T^ar vaa ab IncamiitiEm nl Kama, 

^ ytcr*Uy,there hna bren ami niupki*" The fonnjer i4 ttie ril* at reaclinj^ 
a brkJc ftniiUy to her huabfliiJ'a hoiue* whiJe tbe rdUHd lA On mtermcdutic vint. wb^n 
Jilm gqcfl to bar hiub«.il4i^4 Kouw ta^mporoTCy for the canmimmatmn oE the manUffC. 

* Tfiii ii here thci token of helrcithal, s^t to th& partritii dE a prapocKd 
groom* Ef tbc boy'i jMuvnt* aecept the token, they nKnily their B^reement t* tht 
|iroiKPded mateh, IE they refute it, the prepoaal ia understood to be not acrepted* 

- i.<?. rrithifuj* who wm Ohmqhin by tribe. 
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Him did Agma, with jomH palias, thus BrJdnaa him. ■■ Hearken 

iky do thou Orth the TM." Thomon th. ^ja mse and haste J 

theXsK “ summoned Tfil.ar. his son, and thafim 

■..nd, .„d ft. h''' “ r“ 

mails (lia'a «,J,„,) “”>> '*'" "-"'pl'- 

rr\r “"• 

Bold and eomi I ’ ^ netiidawa of 

d.dh.p«j»m „deiv.tot),.X5gi,,i,„|..,.„.j' •''“ »' *'”-» 

.«ft:'.r:, •« 

when the boy brideerooni ii, arbour (wia/Aird). and 

Ills lisml would I cut off. lI* t!^ ^ ImcuWast. tlien 

ft« bridcpuom ol mv ,bi„gl,t„ •• jTb.! 7n'*’ 

^”’.7^:717.^:! 7: ™7krl„i 7 ■■'‘"" 

throne.^ fajtiwl it frt>m the 

Prii/nraj: Pay ye heed unto my words T.L- . 
each and eve^' king, but to VLih^h' ^ 

Ifp mounted Ida home Dalnanian 'ucamate. made rendv. 

‘“b.wuui™!lL7„7i)^“..''’'''''*<'*“‘W'-*'.'Itututod. If.u... 
mi".ri. '' * “‘d " »tomk. 

“m tel. 
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Sariibhai-^ did they set forth and take the itsad t* JhujiHa^rh.^ 
“ Unweddcd yet is tlie of and there tlic Tfka will I offer/^ 

For days eight did he make his jonmey^ and then came he to the 
fortre^. 

(So) The court was assetuhled when Tahar eanie, and thus dtd the 
dooTkee[icr standing ot the gate address him :—■ 

The df^rkeeper: Whence art thou come, and w hither goest tlioii ? 
Tell thou to me thy name, 

Tdhfir: Mark tliou well my wmrds. From* Delhi am I come, and 
Taliar is my name. The Tlka of my sister have 1 brought, and t« 
Gajrhj would I offer it. 

Then to the king did the dewrkeeper hasten, and with joinkl 
{)alms did he make his salutation. have come from Delhi, 

and with them the son of Pkhaura Kaa/' Go thoii and fetch the 
lad, and bring thou him before mine eyes.^^ (40) There and then did 
the doorkeeper hie back to Tahar. His majesty doth snmnifm thee. 
Haate thou and come with me/' Then into the audience chamber 
came Tahar, and te the Ittja made he his bow. He tiK>fc tlie letter of 
the Tiba, and laitJ it on the throne. When the letter was read, 
greatly was the Itaja ]>leased. He discerned the sign inanual at its 
feiot, and letter by letter did he scan it. A twelve years' fight is 
WTitten for him who w'ould wed Ilia son ! ** The Raja returned the 
Tlka, such a wedding make 1 not/* 

Sore in heart did Childe Tahar through the gate go forth. Tlie 
valiant Jadwa ® of liaurigarh^ be too point-blank refused. 
(45) Narpat^* the Raja of S^anvar^ he too returned the Tiku^ and so 
also did Gangadhar, the Raja of RrindT * Fnimland to land did the 
'Pika wander, but no one took it up. Then Aaid Chadra to Tahar* 


» ie. 

■ A iiiwn not hlentificH- It rnni li&itHy In: ihe JunAj^rh in KaiJltiwar, It waji 
the nf tht Hiuntrj' d BUfn. and it hed a rfnntiiL^fortrTu irsdk'<li r^thrlj^^di. 

It* RAjA WM Uftirnh uhI hL»dliujiiitcf, (lAimAtin, wom AiflSIthinV wiit. Wu lerun here 
that it wu eight ddyn* mArch frcini Ddhi. Ftt^tn the Iwlal haraB ep<BCide wc bara 
that kt wHJi dAvA tnnrelk Ifttra Nar#flr and acren (1j frem Msk ( Attock^. 

’ 1 have fakbtl to Ldcntily, , Aoo<irdjfi(? to the ep^odc of iho Chaothi 

of ChandrAvaU it wa4 twH’k^daya' mareh fruin DirlhL lln kin§ WMm the 
Hlr^SAbiT whoae aon, ladnu^n, iwarrif^I ChandrivalT. l^rmal'H daughter. 

*■ Xamar li the lanicua birtozie tun-ii in tte niDdem iltrAlkir HuihH in 

th? mdUhnowa HirA Stale in Hajnutani. ] hare- faUnI to Mentify ritber of the two 
BASfiji Euijnoct aboTc. Cclftn mArrunL ^'a^JUlt‘^ dai^htcr:. <.! Adhir^4 

daui^btcf, Kiwum D^, in after y cm mairitd LAkhan, tte Bcpht-w and iKiLTolJaicboiui 
of Kanauj. 
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Heark<?ii, brother, to my rede T*mT i i *. « 

M^ihil, the Parihir, If he Si us nf ^ 

take the TiL-n T? i / fitting lad, thither wi|] we 

''7 •« ««<le,^. »«l Mi h.«, 
ureneinj. And a> the twam reached Uraf Tk^». j- 
chamtc, _ Th^ud™.. 

them, astoniod did he ruse Tahnr t/w,t i. k t ^ ^ ***‘''' 

him on the throne be^id'h J 

rjelhi, and wherefore hither have ye faied ” ^ ^ 

rj" s-r- ‘r"*^ 

youth ? ^ can he found a 

stuwct stretched, fils san vrm R-itibhl ^ 3 stmnsc to 

t*^-edged »wwd. His non i-( Lath li*”'- *'* of the shorp 

J-O the ■IW. '•' To hi„. ^ y„, „g‘, 

(o5) At these words did Tahar f^ir+t, al 
dnys reached he Kanauj, where th In three 

sitting, and there did he go and ni 1 daichand was 

innted he low and the miX oLd jih 

by letter ,lJd he scan it, •* At TteTki >t. and letter 

a youth elsewhere.” And atraiirKtt. marriage,* Seek ve 

Thhar. straightway back through the gate went 

A night and a day he travelled till kn j 
reached a three cc« from L 

thither ^lalkhai* oj, \ ‘bat same hour came 

and smiling thus addressed him. ’ '^^bar, 

Mfdkfian: fOO) Thm^ < 

ssrgssr: 

TO. ! 
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MaikhBf*: Four tooke.s-t thou with thee, and in thy coiupany, 
ns a iti ChaOm ! Tell me in truth for what luatter art thou 

come to this grove to-day* 

Ttihar: I have brought the 'flka of my sister, and go forth td 
Eeefc a bridegroom for her, Fmni land td land have T gone, but no 
one hath accepted it. There, at Kanaiij, was there a fitting youth, 
but he too pednt-blank refused. 

(05) Then anith Maikbai to hinip ** Show to me the letter."' 
Chaflra brought forth the letter and jihowed it to Malkhni, and na he 
read it Malldiai rejoiced in heart, 

Malkhon : 1 tell thee of a youth* To him do thou offer the 
'flkd. He La a Raja of ec|iml rank with thee. Come quickly with rue* 

Tuhnr: In what city h this youth ? Tell me that Malkhuip 

Malkhan: In the city of ]ikhoba is the \Vonder'Stonep^ and 
there doth King Farmal dwelk He hath a sou^ Prince Brahnm hight+ 
Tty him give thou the Tika. 

Tahiir: To Mahr^ba I will not go. That hath Pithaura Kai 
forbidden us.’ 

At these words Malklian waxed wroth, and his eyes became like 
blazing fire. “ What! Are the Moon-bom ® of base descentp that 
so against them ntterest tbou blame 1 (TO) The Tika sball not go 
back. Ev force will 1 take it and offer it myself.” Thereupon took 
he Cbai^ru and Tahar prisoners and carried them off to Sii^ fort.* 
To Biilkhai^s* charge gave he them, and bade him guard them well* 
Then called he for bis mare Kabutrn and leaped upon her. Witliout 
delay took he the road to MaJioba fort, and in a watch ^ and a quarter 
did he reach it galloping. 

m 

^ The Phila»|»b[7r'B Stone, the Ipuph of which tmtumiltcct bnjicr metnEii to gold. 
It WAJk one ftf Pwmail^a moiit troMyrerl jHniHeflKlonH, niuJ the c^iUbc uI fec^ueut atlieka 
oti the city. 

* Hrrc tlhc hwitl ohilttf to quote lVithLrmj''fl n.'Mr>n for avoiding Mohciha—tlint the 
Hajliijiha.rii were of mean eute. Hut that Tihwr did mcntEoti it Li plain friisit ^|tklk.haii'ii 

In ancitiker lejst of Ibu iwjem Tilhar enlar^ on the rEiaoU Iti moit 
terms. 

^ Paimal belopfled to the CKajitl^l clan* which tnwifi its dciefnt fnom the mcN>n, 
It WAS to his easta thst I^thlfuj ohjeetedp but to thnt of hia championa, the 
tfannphsri. 

* Sinu- is the modem SirsigsTh in the ucirth-cut of the Gwalier atale. It wM 
Milkhwirs fief, and the fort, where be wiis Jtatifincd hj Farmnl togusTrJ ^lahpha from 
iaVAflion fralii DeUii, was built by him. It was at an important ruAd-junetionH Uud 
till ]i[alkhan was killed aucI SirsS captured by Prithlraj Mahoba could not hq 
attaokiKJ. 

* Sulkhai, or ^^Snlkhan, wM Malbhan^a brother, 

■ A watch is about three hours. 
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There did he fiirive where the Chandel was seated in his voari. 
From his tnsre dismoirnted ho and gave her to the groom. Seven paces 
from the Presence made he his bow with joinM palms. The Chnndel 

mmed his eyes, and hU gaze upon Maikhai fell. (75) He caught him 

by the arm. and sate him by his side. “ Toil lue the mood of thv 
heart, and what the state d SLrsa/* 

MttlUmt,: By thy favour all is weU. Rule thou seeure, 0 King 
But one misgiving troubleth me, and it is this. We, who be thv 
•servants, have each been married twice. But Bmlima is thine onlv 
son. Him shouldst thou wed without delay. 

Pamml; Through land and state will I search for fitting bride, 
and then my son will I marry. 

As thou .fittest here in thy home hath a Tjfca conic. 
«ow therefare mayst thou accept it. 

Then did Msikhai take the missive and band it to the king. The 

he L hfeT^rt ' the Tika sore troubled became 

me to nmke. \Kho^ so,, ,s not dear, that he should o^r him as a 

r 1"“ ^ ^ 

Malkhan : Site, hearten to mv rerltf^ Tlip* l i % 

there be acomfuj laughter, " thev^wiirm' '‘"is 

Paniml of base descent?” Hast thou n7 f 
thou retumest the Tika frm„ tfav bouse ? (85 )"'‘nI 

I not return, e’en though the vet; htavens be n ov«i ^ Th, , T,‘ 

battlefield my flesh were hacked' to gobbets, still mv h dK •" 
would rise and plv the sword Whethf-r t r " ■ ^ trunk 

ti... 

her h.n hi. b, 1»»«1 him to 

Mainitfi : Ever sinc^ thou f i ^ 
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paUce^ruof aad gazi'd alniig tbs luad. Eacli wBvfBreif that I descried, 
him did I faacy to be my brave Malkhao. (90) Tell me oa wbat 
matter hast tboo come. 

Malkhan : A Tjka hath come from Delhi, accept tliou it for 
Brahma. 

MdlhtiS: Tell me what kind of Tfka it may be, 

Malkhai took the miasive and handed it to her. She opened 
it and read, scanning it letter by letter \ and when she bad read it 
she was trembled, and no word issned from her mouth. 

.VaJAiiJ; Malkhai, he 4 ir me. Send thou this nnUsive back to 
Delhi. Xo wish have I for a 'nka. nor care I for a daughter-in-law. 
If my son remain unmarrieJ, all his life will he wHth me at home 
abide. 

(95) MaUMn : Hearken, Mother, to my rede. Only when Bela 
hath been we^ldcd to Brahma will I give over my resolve. TJiis Tiki 
may not be returned. By my father’s name, by the holy Ganges, 
ne’er will I draw back; no, though I bathe in Plarmars blood. 
M'ithout thia marriage I will not come back from Delhi,—no, whether 
my life remain i>r not. 

Then did Queen Machhuli ’ address her, “ Mallmil, hearken to _ 
iiiv rotie. On the day that they set forth tor Mara to take their 
vengeance for their father, as thou didst paint the /iH-niark * upon 
thdr foreheads someone sneezed * in front of thee. Then ditfst 
thou forbid Udan, crying, ‘ Younger Rnitber, set thou not forth.’ 
Yet paid he no heetl to thee, and safely reached he Maro. >[iirij then 
did he utterly destroy, and so took he vengeance for hia father’s 
death. So. now, forbid not Malkliai, for he will not heed thy word," 

(100) So Queen Malhiia sent for Bndimi. She took the arm of 
her only son, and to Malkhai gave it she to hold. 

Malhnii: M it is in thy mind. Baniphar Rii, so do. Summon 
thou Tihar and the four Xegis of Delhi.* 

Forthwith did Itiipna * set forth to Sirsi. To the palace where 
Sulkhai was sitting, there went he and made his lx>w. '* The Ncgfe 
are Bumnmned, and with them send thou Tahar," So Sulkhai releuseil 
them from their bonds and aped them to MahfibS, 

^ Anathcr Jiamc for DSbl, or Iliwnl D^, the naftthcr of Alho and Udnn- 

* Thifl w not the Tihi nf whinh to have bctti hnArlng se nsurhp tmt id * mafk 
put on tho forebe&d for vArioua fcasqiw. In tbid cmac It wm put on a penon when 
aettin^ out on A hftij^kridoui JoBniey+ 

* A had cimem 

* He irmi the MdJiobi hordtfJ- 


sac 
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will '■'>■ ‘load, "C«»l 

|T» h *' “r " *'■' 'Wc w»rU will ihT 

fame be .pw»d. (103) The Wondee-etoiK » i„ Jleh.Vbi. I„ ,hi 

epreed, epetakW «n wieb "Zie V "'"’“T"* 

„d Oiled .beie7...:bb 

r.T '■'- r «ee„e ei'"i, n::;'™ 

Th.. z\'h?r *"7^ T 

tliithpr alHo cume Udan Dliiiuft arid ' 

Th«i Tahar, CbaOr,. ii> bi« «,inparv. a.,7 - 

and every pla.re tbrougt. ubidi he paasid was 11^! T 
floB'erK. The srriuBes nf * * *'“ * garden of red 

every Lorao became r«l ^vitli tl,e ‘hea discharged, and 

lilr€‘ flmt iu alJ the \&noK i k - / fonned cloutLi 

-MO) wb^it^xr'*‘i:i".'i:r‘'i“' '■'“ "‘”- 

h»rt. and wiabad good lurk t» rt. citv ol MaC ^Ttl “ 

dwelt. “ The city is like Jndra's h^^ven "" 

^\otider stone tumeth inin into gold*' - aiid t/ 

rencbwl the palace. * ' tW words tbey 

Cried .Malkhai, “The auspicious time is come » 
the Itku” Si> Tabar alighted from his horsi ^ 
palata. 0,.a oat. lb, atbar wera f ,"^ 

ow^^aad wbc. TOl^ d™aw i„ bi, 

•.«. .ad . ,a,.a, „,J b^ S'.'T "■■"■ill"! 

» fclnd or ™ fe.u*,c k 
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i^uoth ‘‘ Thia be the cuatom of my laad,—and its own law hath 
every famil^^—that if Brabma can draw forth this spear, then will 
I offer him the Tiktl.” 

(120) \Mieji Parmiii heard these words of Tiihar he betame sore 
dbiiiayed. and Malhnii pondered in her heart and said : — 

d/rt/And: Malkhai, licarkeiL to my rede. If such a deed be 
wrought in my rourtyard, vtrhu wottetli what Cod may dn in after 
years. Return thou the Tika to Delhi, for accepted it may not be. 

Then fjuoth Cdaii, Hearken. Mother, to my rede, if the 'nka 
go bark from 31ahoba then dishonourefl wilt thou be.'" Saith he 
Tiihar^ *Mt is I that sboald upioot the spear, ff a ser\™t can do 
the work, then ivhat need he there for the master to attempt it 1 
Quoth Tahar, ff thon be hm servant, then it is Brahma that iii|j- 
moteth ilic S|)car/" and forthwith Cdan graaped it, and, as though it 
w'ere but a radish, nji pulled he it. (125) 'rtien aaith Tnhar to Chailra, 
Hearken, O Brahman, to n^y word. How shouUI not Parnial rule, 
when in his house are heroes such as this." 

So Tahar laiigherl and took a Mm * and to Brahnol gave it; and 
us Brahma began to chow it, in fnuit of him tlii-re sounded a sneeze. 
There, in the painted palace, did ^Malliiia weep. Odan./’ cried sbe^ 
return the Tika. There hath come an omen of evil in the painted 
palace, and kilhd will be my son. ff my son teniiiin uiiiuarrled, 
alt his life will he with me at honin abide, Xo wish have I for the 
marriage rite, nor long I for a daughterdn-law', Cdati, hearken to 
my rede, and give liiiu back tlie iTka.” 

[idan : If 1 give back this Tika after it bath come to our houae, 
1 sball he derided thmughont this Kali age, (W) In this our 
house do omens go in counter wise. All our customs are contrary to 
those of others. When we set forth to avenge our father at Mar ^, 
'twos thou. Queen ^ialhnfi, who cHdst worship the might of our amiE, 
and as thou didst affix the f?Jt^ci-iiiArk u|)on niy forehead, in front 
of tbec there came the s^iund of a sneeze. In this palace didst thou 
then forbid tis, yet did we go and our father diil we avenge. 

Tahar then called for the Chauders (i,e. Parmars) Negis and 
gave them ornaments to wear, and Udan returned into the palace 
and sent for the golden casket. He called for Tahar 'a four Xegis and 
gave them oma incuts to wear, and those that remained over, gave he 
to Chaflra, and tliiia he said ; — 

^ A w lA fl qniil ot /neji uuf for chowtn|^. El id oftonT ma here, giTnu 
id f:onliniLdtjEin. oE a []E^;^r>^ A« Wfmv, a abcese is b liodi omen. 
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. tliy (ou, Kgi., Mai p„„ihit, Ri^ 

,“• 1“* I" UdU. (!i« 

thou those to them. ^ 

(135) Tl». tbiMh day ,1. d„k |„|, j„ „ 

uilii ■ - i T '”«“«i> 0*" *" 

MalkhAi^ HeflTkco, brother, to mv red^p 

thmi frtrtK □ 1 . 1 y ™c. ihmu^liout theaiTuvsejio 

th^ lonh . cod.™B,| tha a t, 

acroi,s the sky. Suck was the salute that was fiml for the 'niffi 
that Its sound was heard by Itiibil Parihar.i 

messenger came tunning to Trai j . - . 

l»g.n to Ml ,1,. .: i' 

l»dy blato lik. B„, (I to « BH.a 1 * 

Tbfc Tiki Hint I g« J„ J." ® ““ "I**!. 

k. ..™«W )„,. ,M to»k ,ha rtod to T "1 

i»dm.y. .„d .baa did ka mi™ ,L" - ^'^ ''' 

itotonblad. dlihil l«,p.d to to. hi to. 

« graoni ought kald of l,er. To tht EinpoMr (ft-ViT' T”i! 

bo*. „d_ for kio, did thoy « 0 *.1 „„ bw, *■“ 

Pfithtraj: Be seated. Chieftain of Urai ..rrl ki.u f i 
MShil: A rumour have I heard a,uJ V , T 

totodit. Ui*ttboiitoiidtbeTlkitotb,b-h.-*”?*i“''’ 

Mo.n i. to, to.,. toe IbrMpi!^; W. t to"to I*' 

wentest for betrotlial t {Ur/ Jf thou w 1 ,^ 
remain, then back have thou this Tikii senT' ^ 

J'^rtorcb'iTyiiL::'" “"■> ““«»-«>. tk. 

nur [tk^r tr3,rki‘ •» ■>»“ 

return thither and take it back. ^ 

Tahar. hather, hearkea to my Qf .i r 

mi»n Lj the Raja or iIah.>M and ^ oi the 

st-ojiCto In hw houfle are Alha and Udan h ® Wonder- 

many a sword. The Tiki would never be^t 
sim and moon were moved from tbeir plate* Eu^‘ k 
procmion cometh here, then cut tho^ off their h 

1150) Thus. here, in Delhi did tSe a^l^Xow , 

‘ _ ^hearyeof 

^ « iht- «fw file. fro» 
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the doings in Alflhubil. The month of A[ag]j began, and Alha made hb 
preparations for the wedding march. To eveiy Riija with whom 
lie had ties of frietifL^hip did he send the inwitation. To each and 
all did he w'rite^ “ C<Jme thou and join my cavalcade.” The Rajas 
came to Mahoba each with hb annv- All aroimd were the forces 
encamped with their red flags waving. 

Then came AMhil t^i AJahobn, and to AtelJina did he liasten. She 
greeted him with Brother, tell me of thy case”, A false letter to 
him from Prithiriij did Afahil bring and read it out to ATalhna. 
fluj) Bring thou Brahma alonc^ and f will liav'e perf<>mied the 
seven circuits; but if any Banaphar Gome, him will I behead/' 

AfiVti!: Hearken, Sister, to my reJe^ and alone with me send 
Biahiiia. The scA^n circuits will 1 see to being enrried out, and safdy 
back will I bring Brahma^a wedding litter^ 

These words did Afalhna credit, ancj for a Pandit did she send. 
But Afiiliil said, Sister, hearken to my rede. If thou count up 
for the lucky moment, and if the Banaphar Rai hear thereof, 1 shall 
be fltopfied from departing froin MahObTi. Send thou therefore 
privately and Bnihinii call." So she sent for Brahma, and got ready 
a litter and therein made him ait. Quoth she to Afahib To thee my 
eon ha ve I made over. Brother, be thou very prudent.^' (I GO) Then 
did Mahil take the litter^ ami with it go forth through the jialace gate. 

When Udan heard that Mahil had taken Brahma off, then on his 
horse Raa Bendul did he gallop to Alahobii^ and at the Ladv Malhna’s 
gate heavily did he dismount. When she saw him approaching, then 
went «he forth to meet him, and thus, with joinM hand^, spake he 
to her :— 

Udan Are we two only for fighting and for being killed, that thou 
hast made Alilhil, the Parihar, thy wedding-broker ? Lo, we^ 

the invitetl Banaphai^t, sit empty, while it b the Paribur that eats 
the feast. Alone with bini didst thou send Brabmfi. Now' never wilt 
thou see thy son again, an<L hark thou, Alother, ne’er again to .Vlahoba 
w ill I come. (1G5) Aly words hast thou despbed and the counsel of 
Alahil hast thou taken. 

W ith 3uch words flid Udan depart, and to Daspurwa * take bis way. 
butunu was stancluig at the window, and Udan mw she comir^. 

Sitnma Wherefore is thy lofty Cfumtenance lowering, and why 
doth thy niounitache hang do™ ? 

I This where AJbi Had Udorn Iked. Sunma VAB Alhi t wifq, w.nti, Udan 
being hk yDun^t^r bmth^r, ihc could iprat with him. 
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“* ““s’**’«■> »»'* i-*™ i *» 

« ™r f , >»“' “ten a„..v Br,l.„s.Union,. 

^ on, tati,, are .MbloJ th, jne,,., u,, ,.„l,na, 

^ ou, bn,Bare n,y , J 

Delhi. olT to 

ThfMi li&stcncd CrdELTi to Jiis carnn TKi- j i 

warrior, all stood to arm.. Paper of Ka?n7''’'r"'^ 

in his hand and thus to \U^u ^ » pcitcase Uwk ho 

be thou vet tSdfn 

B»breJ hntt 1 „„W r “l‘“ '«»-■■. ■■■■■I 

fcn hire Fo«b.*n7i"',‘ ““!»• 1>“‘ “te 

Into ..Id nt Sirei did b, .„i„, “*‘' 

throne as ht presented it- aiul whJh '«i his 

- Muhil of Umr Cometh' h^- here, 

He Bcut for hia mare Hiraimil ami i ' T” 

border of the £ef with ^aZ ^^e 

at the meeting of the lour i He pitehed his camp 

litter and MahU op hU lam tit rlf T'^ 

to Mafail did Sulkhai ad^Tince, To hiin\ TT- 

lie accost him _ * made his Ihiw, and thus did 

(iSO) SuMai . Uncle, hearken to my rede Ff Kf 

a™ .hnnJd,. d»l WK,™,„,, ritb To dtr^''"*" 

““sltb ‘r n^"'^ P“* ““■= 'i““ ' "“' 

bnlkhai took Brahma’s lirtAT o,.j 

did they perform the present ™ ^bere 

oustoni at the well.i lyhil'a aJ^a VA tbe mairiage 

he make them hang him ™ gal 

The wedding cavalcade set forth from \f i -n- 
P^- Ddan came riding on his hrl! 

on its elephant Pachsawad and so ^ ^ ^ Hi-ndul. and Alha 

the city gate. Them Alha saw *” 

te.b MdbiM g,,b., br!’r.X‘.. ‘S: 
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Milhil n'aii relq^jsiKl, a loud cry did be utter, " Buja^ have come Irotit 
every land^ and btdore tliem bath SuLkbai put me to di.^giace. Befotq 
□11 tbc folk bath be di^boiiDiiied m? aod had me at the gate hung up. 
Xow^ to Delhi I will aot go, for how there can 1 show my facet 
Then Udan leaped upon his horse and to nhewa did he cry^ Witli 
ohainH bind Mfihil, and in a litter make him lie. [f to Delhi he go not^ 
then who will do owr business them ? But all MahiKs folbwoca he 
turned back; an<L when he set his amity on the niarcli^ he took him 
on alouer 

(ISO) Eeady were Afalkhai and Bulkliai and all the men of Siraa 
for the roa(f ; so the fcuights, each with his cavalcadOp set forth and 
reached the army's camp. Forth issued the litter of Brahminand 
surrounded by its company of nobles, and t hus the procession took the 
road to Delhi. For seven days did they inarch till they came to the 
L>elLi border, and eight cm from the city did they pitch the camp. 
The Riijputs loused their belts, from off the elephants were the howrlalia 
Eiaken doA^-p, from the horses the staddlea^ and there the procession 
made its halt. 

To Alha then quoth IFdan : ** Hearken, brother, to my rede. Go 
thou to Parmsll and ask his wIlL Take cauuael witli him as to what 
time he would have the marriage rites begun(19o) TIieiL to Parmfd 
did Alhu say with joim'd palms, IJearkcn^ Sirc^ to my wont Summon 
tliou thy Pandit, and fix the auspicious moment for the Reception at 
the Door/'* So Churamani was sent for to the tent. Ilia almanac 
did he open, and over his holy books did he begin to pcjuder. Of each 
chaughari^ did he the omens testp and fixed at Istst upin the rising of 
the Fish. Quoth he^ For the Reception at the Door, now is the 
propitious time. Now, even iiow, send forth the dipan bdrV* ^ 

On hearing these words, for Riipna did Malkliaip the chieftain^ call, 
and thus did he comuisnd, "Barb take thou th<iaipm^ and, for the 

^ Aa MriliiL ^'na b^ot^^r of .Molhiul^ tlH3 mnthitr the br , hia pnaopc^ 
the lrvddLli|i{ was ne<it!Kar^' in Ld mpreacnl her Hi4ahS9ilJ?Q Wddld apflil 

^ In n limde Mtuxiu^. impartant t^ke plncfi Itt thn or nlixir 

i>l thn briiifl'j! liQUifo, on ilie ef the bndf^ooni'i party. Thu PnjK^it ia jucked 

to Ik an aui^pteiDiu moment for lb«ir Arriml there. 

^ A gftarl ia h a|Htrv □! t wnly nilnulr«. A cha yj la fuur of aO, or cifshty 

iinnut^s. 

* An a ipitn^ (Baiwkrit rx fa a |>a«le nf rk« nod turmcriQ, irhic:li ia |iauLt4!d 
on nl the RiOfU;, uU saicmi etc. Hilri is ** vater ", >4.nd a jar of water 

dt'uora.led with thUoipaN, raltwi ni/wa AuirE, ia »ent m a proliminary inljTnatkirk of 
the UTi^-al of tho briklcgroom'a party. Ifrjrf j* also the C'Aalo nuno of tho 
Omplo^-vd to dcHvrr the at pan brirl an aucli of^wionji. Rilpn^, as we ahaM m 
Inter, wa* a Bilrli by ca«le. 
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Handel, the door-rite do thou achieved' Then quoth Rapna. 

Hearken, brother, to my w^rd. Think thou not that Delhi is as 
Nainagarh, whence tookest thou flmitna to be Alha'a spouse. (200) 
Xo easy fort is Delhi, where dwelleth the bra ve Ch a uhiln. Seven «sn.s 
hath PrithJnij. and of them not one fearcth death. Set not tJiy hopes 
on me 1 go not there to be beheaded.” Then up spake Udan. 

Hearken, brother, to my word. Jf front thy month issue such mean 
ap^ch. gone for ever is thy ItajpEithcKnl. Here, Jot the wetlding, 
whether BraJmia remnm or not. told of for aye trill this dav itself 
remain. TJiee do I look upon as no mere Xtgi, but as a biother do 
hiiik of thee, ilake thyself ready in the tent, and wend thou thv 
way to DclJu. And Rupnii stood there with joinid palms, and thus 

: HM,k™. o b»ve Jl.lkh»„ ; „„d .hou to, Unm,. 

urnMgar, (_ ')iMHidabotor})is piir[>]i! turban, and give thnu tliem 
to me. ^ 

That ^hich Rupnn the Bari asked for, he received, and then aiul 

It J T »“* '»■ ■‘“'1 '■» !»'»■ 

nadt h, to tb« ^,blcd Claris On tbo buna, llaniajat gnUoiauC be 

.toldiaT tT S"" »l>« 

I ) .'*T ‘““S"- •” '>“"<■ 'Vhe.to. eomes. 

thorn and Whither dost thou go ? WhatiJ,y name ? " 

ParmTrll^l'^u^*^ ** MahOba, and therein doth King 

isZ 11 ib .n T C'bandC.|, and for marriage 

Kfinn n- - ■•eth camped the wedding cavalcade, and 

Xi-rtoVr saudtor, 

I'to'T'T ’*■“*>■<' D<»' “k** 

lie th> fee ? Tell thou to me, that the king I mav advise 

^ H^onl-pby at the door 

I f ^ fee for the 

•te of the DtHjr, JJastc thou, and tell the King. 

Two messengers hastened to the mUce Ther^ ib-„= *i, ^ ^ 

the Emnernr the Court of 

Ctowjrf Pull X TTT •'■'“"•■Toon. 

naked »„u| |,a,d. 

roly dirV haul llallltafr *B^a Blji o( StobiB.Tb. »ad 

A fAarf = twenty minutei 
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spear-points glittering in tbe light, and Debt, a Maratha of the South, 
sat there with his naked sword upon hk knee. Angad of Gwalior City 
was there and llandhir of Lahore, Dbhndhil, Pritliiraj's bmtherk 
son/ was seated thert with his naked swoid upon his knee. (215) BkiLrlL 
ifughul of Kabul was there—he who Avas not afraid to die; Eahmat 
and Sahn^at of JinsI, of the terrible two-edged swords. Bir Bhuganta, 
the hero of Jagnik (he was chief of all the heroes), and eke the scvqn 
sons of Prithiraj, Avho*e names be thejw:: Sfinij, Chandan, Sardaii, 
Martian, and Gspi for the fifth ; ilOti and Tahar, and know ye that 
in Tahar had Karija become incarnate. .Assembled Avas the court of 
PrithTraj and rtowd+sd w ith such valiant men as th™; and on-the 
golden throne sat Prithl, as over him the tasselled cbowries waved. 

The messenger tuade his bow% and thus spake he with joined palms, 
*' The Barf liath brought the aipan harJ and sfeandeth at the gate, ('220) 
For full four demandeth he a fight, and asketh that valiantly 

the sword at thy door nift}" ply."' When PrithirSj heard these woids^ 
for his son Sumj did lie call. Go, bind that BarPs anus, and bring 
tliou him before mine eyes,” At these words did Silraj take his shield 
and SAA^ord, and forth did set, Ihit to Biipiia the time had seemed long* 
and. without call, t4> the palace he himself had cornc, Pithaurn (i.e. 
f^rithjriij} w'as seated on hk throne, and to him Rupna made his 
reverence. He raised the aijxin ban and placed it on the Ihrune, and 
thus he crictl, Tlie Mri of the Chanrlel am f. Call for, and give to 
me iiiy fee.” On hearing this for Tahar did PrithMj send. (225) 
” Ix^t not Kupiia Bari go, and have hie head cut nfi,” So at him did 
Tahar rush, as the knights drew forth their swortU. Many a sw^opd- 
biow^ was aimed at KQpnii, him did all the knight^ sufrcjund. TJien 
Rijpna of his life abandoned ho|>e^ and forthwith drew his blade h 
and as each knight struck at bini, him felled be to the ground. Tn 
Prithrs tliTvaiie he fought his way, and into the aijMin bfM drove ho 
hLs S|>ear and so IkKjk it up. Still to me is due my fee ; to the marriage 
circuits Avitl I come and take it/" and with these Avqrds harked ba^k 
he toAvaids tlic gate. At him the Rajputs rushed, and in the lanes 
surrounded him. He turned, and words began to ring, and of 
ftc^niiitars rang loud the clang. 

Then to Jiamilgar did Rhpna tiill, Hearken to my word. 
Prom thy colt-hood dkl .^lallma cherish thee, and cups of milk did she 
give thee to thy drink: To the Sons of the Moon hath a Avrnngfnl deed 
been done. Help me in my sore sttalt/' and at these words Hamagar 

■ He WB4I- iu;^iii af PiiUalraj'ii brother, Klad^ile Rmi. 
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bounflcd forth and riiEhcd into the lanes. ^\Tiere one was killed bv 
RBpnS. the horae killed two; where, two were killed by Rfipna, the 
horse killed four. Each knigtit that came in front of liiru, to death lie 
hit him. Right and left kicked lie forth, till KOpna pulled a rein and 
turned him, and through the gate he bounded forth. Drenched with 
blood was Rupjiii. and warlet dyed was the horae. and so, k four 
reached they the camp. 

(23a] To the tent where Jay the Chandel hied Rupna ; and when 
he saw him drenched with blood, troubled in heart bctsanie PamiM. 

(/(kin ‘ Tell me, Rupna, of the hnppenbigs at the gate. 

AupiiaAsk me not, gallant Udan {for no words have f w'lierewitli 
to tell it. Full of rage were three thousand knights, and mighty were 
thesword-blowsstruck. My fcnisty steel I iJicd, and turned them hack, 
and back have I brought the oipeni turT. 

Miihil saw this spectacle, and therewith called he for his marc. 
To tliem he said, " K’en now will I haste t-n Delhi, and to Prithiruj this 
will I say, that Brahma a door-rite he allow, and that he kt the seven 
circuits be pcrfomied,’' Tlien leaped he on his filly, and to Delhi 
bent his course. The court of the Empt-ror {BrMmh) was sitting, and 
crowded ivas the hall of audience when .Mahil dtomounted and in the 
middle took his stand. (240) t^T,cn PrithMj saw him coming near, 
for him did lie set a seat on high. " Come hither, 0 3lahil of Urai, 
and tell to me thy tale.” 


Alahi : Hearken, Raja, to my rede. 'I'aliant. indeed, be the men 
of Mahcba, and by thee never to he conquered. This lie mv counsel 
and pay thou lieed to it, To all the camp semi sherbet, in the which 
Rwon hath been mised. Drinking that sherbet will tli«v all die and 
thus thy credit and thy fame will safe be made. 

(2-lD) Then suimatimd Prithlraj .Suraj his son. The four 
sent ho for. arid qmekiy had the sherbet mi.xed. With poi.s«n did he 
nimglc It, and filled ,t into nine hiuidrcd jars. The four Xegfs with him 

Gal h! n Goardianof the 

G^ he asked whero Parrnal wonned. and to the tent wher^ ParmSl 

borii^d ^ fir ^is 

bow and bade them m the tent to set the bafmHgJ^ t 

The Emperor (m^hah) hath sent me, and sherbet have 
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I brought, Amorist thy knights distribute it, and for the Door 
Rit^ prepare. 

(250] To tldao Mulkhim imide a nud, aiid in his hand he took a 
cup. Just then somewhere sneered a knight, and Udau's mind vrm 
touched with doubt. Straightway called he for phewa, and asked of 
him the meaning of the omen. The wise one oped hU book and 
looked therein, and thus did he interpret : — 

Phittd: The Rhcrbet dispense thou to no one, A hotrihle thing it 
be, that beareth not the telling. In it hath Prithlraj poison mingled, 
and should a knight peradventure taste it, he will die- 

Then the c^hieftjiin, Udan, called for a dog» A cup with the aherbet 
did he ail, and give it to the dog to drink* E'en as he drunk of it, 
the dog fell dead, and Alba's younger brother blazed viith wrath. (2^) 
In his hand he took a whip, and with it flogged the Xegls. Then all the 
sherbet that the king had Kentn into the ditch they cast it, and fast^ 
away to Delhi, fletl Sursj, the NegiSr Ji^ud the burdeu-bearers. 

The Emperor’s court was assembled, and thither went Siirajp 
and before the Presence made his bow, 

Dreat diviners are the men of Mahoba, and no omen 
escapeth them. All the sherbet that thou sentest themp that have they 
Jiad cast into the diteh. Alha will come to perform the Door Hites. 
Wiat then w ill J^hagwan * do t 

Mdhil : Prithiru j, hearken to mj rede. At the door, into the 
ground drive a Iwsmhiw poh, and on the top thereof a pitcher fix. 
Wlien Alhu ci>rnetli tell him to take the pitcher down. Next, to thy 
two elephants, Jailra and BhaUri, give thou vrine to drinkp and whim 
tliey be mad-dnmk, at the door do thou let them loose. (260) Thenp 
when the men ol Msihoba ctsme, say to thcaip O brave Chauhaiip This 
be the custom of mv land — -and its own law hath CY^ery family—that 
Yvhosoevrr conieth the Door Bite to perform p first must he fell th^ 
elephantSp and after that from the pole must he take down the pitcher ; 
and. not till he hath accomplished thesep will word of the Door Hite 
be said.'' 

With this did Miihil to the bridegroom^s camp return, while 
l^rithiraj hastened to his antechamber* and into the palace sent he 
word. Within, they fixed the weditng standard, and with betel- 
leaves thatched they the wedding arbour. Pitchem of gold and stools 
of saudal-woud were duly placed in order. Forth sent he a command^ 
and all the fair maids of Delhi did he summon to the bridal rite. 

^ A Dsme of Ood* 
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went Alha with UcUy SLoigh Rai/ hnd with h.im Wf^nt Malkhiln and 
KLug PamiiiL 

^\Tien the two arnnief$ w'cre but a little way apart^ and wore near 
to l>eJhi gate, then up ftja&ke Tahar, and thus to Alha did he my : — 

rdftof ; Hearken thou, now* Banaphar RAi; this be the custom of 
iny land,—and its owti law hath every family*—that whoe'er it 
be that cometh to the door, elephants twain to the ground miist first 
he fell, 

(285) There, by the door^ the two maddened elephants, JaQm and 
Ehaiim. swayed in might)" throes, as np the men of Srm came. Udan 
and Miilkijsiii adx^nciof^ stood by Alha, and just then were the 
elephants let loose and rushed ujmn the army. Atiiid the troops they 
whirled their chains, and hither and thither did they s^catter them. 
Malkhan from the gate turned back and to the twain drew near. 
Devi did he invoke* and the feet of i5iva ml! to mind as he shouted 
at them and as he and tldan on them charged. One by the tusk he 
caught, and felled him to the ground, w4ile Cdan caught thither 
by the trunk, and dashed him dow n before the gate. 

(290) Amazed was Tahar at the felling of the elepbanta, but thus 
did he say to them ; First must thou take down that golden pitcher 
from the pole/* Malkhui turned his ej'es, and to Jagnaik then spake 
he. *■ Tis thou to take it down, l hat so oar task be crowmid by success/’ 
Gralloping came Jagnaik to the gate upon the horse Haroagar, but 
Tahur saw’ him coming and called to Kamlapat, “ He be thy worthy 
match w^bo waiteth there. Take tliou him captive, ami bind him fast 
writh chains/" So Kamla forward pressed hm elephant and to dagnaik 
cried, ""If to the pitcher thou put forth thy baud, thee from thy 
steed will I cast down.'' At this did Jagnaik bliiRe with wrath, and 
fierce, like file, shutic his eyes, {295) He spurred his horse so that it 
reared, and with its fore-feet smote the forehead of the elephant. 
At Kami a pat mahout dealt he a blow\ and felled him from the 
how'dnh to the ground. Amazed was Kumiupat at this, and forth 
his sw'onl he drew. Three mighty strokes he smote with all hi^ fttrcngtli, 
but Jagnaik received no wound, and in reply wheeled round his steed 
and at KuoiJa rushed. With the boss of his shield he thrust the 
howdah-canopVt arid to the ground hurled ho its twelve pinnacles. 
His sword he drew and raised it over Kamla. Through the shield of 
Thuioceros-hklc and through its velvet lining did he rive, through 
twelve rings of Kamla's coat o( mail he cut, and down to his navel 

^ Lc+ f7dHn. 
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of the dead. (315) In tciroces were niassj^l up the cut-oH LcaiJ^, 
and in great heaps were the bodies piled* Of Belhi, a liundfed and 
fifty tbouBftnd knights lay dead before the gatei ^ad of the men of 
Mab5ba were twenty thousand slam, where carcasses were heaped 
oa carcasses. Jfo one knew friend from foe, and ever around of “ kill 
** kill mug the cry. 

Odan oanie pressing on Ids horse II^ Eendul to the pede, and to his 
steed he criedp Xow be the time for thee to save mine honour.'" 
Siva, of the dark-bluo threat, he caQ<Kl to mind, and Maniyhp the 
Guardian of Ifahoba. Then took he the mnie of TJaiiia Chandra, 
and pmyed to Mirada to be his help. He spurred his horse, and to 
the pitcher eatne he up. Yea, the pitcher fastened on the summit of 
the |xde, that took he down. (33ft) Then the pitcher did Udaa the 
gallant carry unto Tahar, and thus spake he, “ Tlie fee thou didst 
demand, that have I fully paid. Now call for an I give me mine.” 
\Mien Prithiraj had seen the lads ^ and how they had done these deeds 
of derring-do, then quoth he, flighty champions, of a truth, are the 
men of JlahGlm, by w hom niy sword hath been defeated.” Then had 
he the Kite of the tkx^ performed for Bmhmiinand, and sent for and 
jjaid the w edding fees to alb 

But .Mahil heard of this, and hasftened to the king, 

Mohil* Water at thy hand will no man drink, if with Mahohil 
thou make a marriage bond* Call thou Carmrd, and with him eairy 
(jut the Rite of the Sumdhi}rrr‘ First let there he the t3amdhi»m, 
and after that the seven wedding circuits ; and, novr, heed thou my 
rede. Ere ever they come to the hkirndhOru, cut off the beads of each 
and all 

(325) Then s|iake Prithlmj to Udaii, “ Bring thou here Tarmril.” 
So tJdaii pre^scfl on his young horse, and to the litter did ho speed. 
With joinW palms he thus addressed the kmg, Hear thou and heed, 
Parmah When thou the BamdhOra hast j>eri<irffied, then can the 
niarriagc rite take place. To the gate art thou called. Father of 
my father,=^ come with me,” and when the Bsjh of the Moon * heanl 
the^ w ords, lor the gate he started forth. Wlien the Chandel's litter 

* Alhi, Cdan, Ami MsikhAn Atr tKrviighi^^ut reprewnted nc mcriJ alliiuitgh 

vnltAAt lG4dc£9 ui Qica. 

■ The two fAtheri ia liw of ft brkie awl briJogTTwni lire, nwpoGtKely, jiajuJAi 
to afteh other The rite is the foitasl mutual res'ognitioo ot the nilution- 

*hlp. Between the two there la an erehan;^ of present* and tsf. cSoftkft and 

j*arland«. 

* A tstle of tetpeet, not ol reftl relfttkinahip. 

* ie. PurmiL See note 3 ua p. 
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may fix tlie Diomcut of good noien lor the rite, aod trheii the bridal 
offerings have been given, then will 1 suffer the sevea circuits to be 
trod/^ To the camp did Alba and bis artiiy return, and back from it» 
trenches did Prithi's sc^ldiei^ to the palace wend their way. 

Tlien to !^la1khai did Ucian speak that he should send the jewelled 
casket. [34o) At once he sumnicpncd Hupna, and to him he made the 
casket o'er. To Delhi did HQpnn take it, and there did he find the 
Xegls of Prithiraji and to them he handed rt+ These took it in their 
charge and brought it to the Painted Hall. Thither was Bela called^ 
and to the marriage arbour did she come. With her came all her 
women, and together opened they the casket and upon the jewels 
looked ; but when Bela saw theui^ with fire blsFCNj her eyes. Hach 
oniamont that had been s^nt, with contempt she cast it forth^ and 
about the athonr did she scatter them. '' Call for the mau/' she cried, 
“ who brought these from the c^mp.^* So KOptia, the Barf, wa.s sent 
for. Before her stood he with jouit^d palnis^ and thus spake she to him : 

{liQO) Bthi : Jlcarkcdi, of the Chandek Behold it be 

oniaments of the Kali age that thou has brought; and yet it be me, 
me^ that the Chnndel w^oiild in marriage take. Oo back and tell thy 
cavalcade, and to Alha speak these words, " 0niainent4? of Ilastinapur 
let him bring, and then let the Chandel make the marriage circuits. 
Bracelets and garments of the Dwapar age let the Ranaphar bringi 
then only vdW the spousala be tu Delhi. Xegi, go back* and with thee 
tliis message take."^ Straight way did Rupaa retiim, and hiLften to 
the camp, 

In his tent was sealed Alha, and to him Rupna bowed and louted 
low'. Quoth Alhd, “ The news of Delhi tdl thou me* aud what the 
happeniuus in the jmlacp.^^ 

/fnpaa * The ornaments thou sentest, all those did Bela fling away. 
Adommenta of the Dwapar age doth she demand, so see thou send 
them to her with all speed, 

(STid] Then Udan apako to AI ha* Tell me what niesiicth this. 
Adornments of the Dwa|>ar age where can w'e fmd ? For that, what 
means have W'e t ” “ In patience do thou pofise^ thy soul. E%"en now' 
for them i send/* and with these wolds Alhn took up his sword* and 
to Dev! i^rada’s temple hastened forth. Oblations with prayers made 
he, and a wreath of cloves did he lay before her. Then, as he would 

^ See the JifitcB to the introduetcirjr TorpcA The KaIi ii tiie prewht Age. Beli 

Hb inramAtiun tif DraupwJi, who lii-Hsd la the Dw^pu- age, *1 BaatittHiaiL 
She here rcmcmbpla her former eiiateape, and aaka lor the oOiameatA that, in her 
former birth* ihc wore ia those oM da^v*. 
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flii oflmng of his own he«d upon the altar, KvI herself caore 
and sei^^his hard. She erfed, “ For . bat- aad .by dost thou 

Alh\ .r ! Tell lue of thy esse - Then 

Alha huiubly, with joiD.d iwlms, repli«l, “MotherI My hoQOur I 
^ould have «.ee to present. To handfast Brahn.Auauda 1 come, 
and in Delhi hath the wedding bt^en prepared, Now garniture of the 
DivajMr daya doth Bela seek, (3C0) Win them for I pray.- So 
much heard Dilvi garada. and she bade him sit and wait till a\e the 
^m^ire ahonid find and pve to him. Then speil she from the temple 

indra, and before him came the Mother, i^mda, Cri«f she “Of 

S.S: '■' ■» i" 

Arjima hath become mcjimate. It is of Bela that th„ i 

“ rJlT'7’" r ‘ >“ 
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i;od jstraiffijtway t-ri P3i-i;i r*u ^ snake- 

jewel casket brought fmtu thencl 

t3G5) Then took she the Ii!d ’ 

To ,^llia, the Bauaphar gave she iA I 

camp. ItQjHiu B(irt t f“ ’ ^e departed to the 

welding arbour. Rup^ tixie^’Ta'nTto^^ie‘'l 

be sent the casket, and Reid L , ' 

he.»rt rejoiced exce«iingly. Gleefully did T 

omameats, ‘'Xow/'cried <tho '‘hntv ‘^J'fS’^'ftsahc dormed the 
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Thrw thoni^nd kiiight#^ did he summon and hid them in the clotset^*. 
Then ±suintuoned he the four Xegii^ and his soft C'haniLiii. (375) Speed 
thnu to the camp, and to Alhh say, ‘ to the palace art thou mvitwl^ 
eome thou in haste along with me.' At this ccminiand, to the camp 
did ChandaII w'cnd his way. To Alha made he his bow, and loudly 
cried out thiaSp " For DcUii make thee TeadVp and the seven circuits 
will I have performetlTheti shouted the gallant Udaii to the 
drummers to beat the drum o( the assembly^ but Chandan said, 
** Hearken, Brother, this be the enstom of my hind — and its own law 
hath every family — tliat of the men of MaLoba, only those near of tdii 
lo IWhmn with me may go. Fear of this dismiss thou from thy heart, 
for no one is a matc^h for theo/^ Canges Avater lifted he np, and on it 
ft wore this fkBth, to you no hostile action will we do." (3^0) Then 
bestrode their horses Alha^ tldmi, M^tlkhai,^ and ilhewa. dagnaik, the 
Chaudel’s sister's son^ and Mauna Gojarp became ready, and Jogii anil 
BhOga, brtjthersof Alha^s wifCp the fierce Yadawh of Baiirigarh,* and 
he whose name was Mohan. Arose these heroes teiiK each with lib anna 
ofpiippcd. Ready became they, and took the road to Delhi — ^with 
them the litter of Brahma, while Clinndan led the way. At Delhi b gate 
did they arrive^ and all, in formal wisCp dismounted^ when Chandan 
went in front and before Prithiraj presented them* (385) " The 

neat of kin alOne," quoth he, “ are tome, and with them bring tboy 
the Utter of the bridegroom.''^ These words heard Frithiraj, and 
then behind them did he bar the g^ite. 

To the arbour advanced Brahma's litter. The priest wjis 
summoned^ and on the Veclas began he to meditate. For Bela also 
did they send, and to the arbour did she conic, the while, in the palace, 
her Delhi girl-friends sang the epithalamium. Here and here were 
Pandits reciting the ^'edl^s, there and there were pieaas snng by bards^ 
and thus the ten heroes of >faliOba reached the spot. The Brahmans p 
as they read, scattered grains of holy rice, and there and then began 
the wedding circuits to be |>aced. 

(390) At the first circuit SOraj drea" bis scymitaTp but^ as he 
stnitk the sword-blow^ at E/alima, with hia shield did Jagnatk ward it 
off* At the second circuit, Chandan drew' bb scymitat, but, as lie 
struck the blow* at Brahma, Dhewi received it ami warded it from him. 
At the thinl circuit, Sardau drew his ucymitar, but, as he struck the 
sword-blow at Briilima, ^laimA met ill with bis shield- At the fourth 
circuit, Mardan drew hia scyniitar, hut, as he struck the swoid-blow 

' Hi; WAH Bir.Snhi;, whoA? aan Kad mamciL ChAndrAvali, Pann«l's dnaghtcr. 
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at hi« skull, JC^ warded off the wound. At the fifth circuit, GOpi 
drew-hi8 scyiiiitar, but, a® he struck at Brahniii’a face, BhSgA warded 
off the wound. (395) At the sixth circuit Hansa struck a blow, but 
on the right stood Udaii, and caught it on hb shield. At the seventh 

•«* he struck hie sword-blow, 
.la khai raised his shield. Thus was saved the son of the Ghandel, 
uud thus wen* the aeven circuits paced. Then called they the knights 
hidden ,n the clo«ite, and to the arbour came thev forih. Prithiriij 
led then, to the ai^sault as they drew their glaives. Then in tlie arbour, 
swords wc™ plied and countless Wows were struck. Out clashetl the 
broadswonU and loud rang the scymitar®. Two thousand did these 

lireT " 'Vith hlootl 

rti^rr M t with 

i 1 1 r ' r ttus plavcd he 

ztd with wrath and called his knighta, “ |,et not tke men of 

-h^oha go. but within the pakcf. atrifce them down.'* There in tlie 
TuT “T *‘™ni of blood 

«ud”;rK IT"' ‘<^™^lves agam 

Udan^^'*hlrilj did 

To Prithiriij canifi running a tncssenDi^r 

and Cdan hath U,uad them all,” ( 405 J ^JhinUhk 

crack of doom, and alt hb w^ts dcJrt^ him ' U T 

is but a lad. yet hath he done so mightr- a ,W 15'” “T 
* I ^ IS-. niignw a deed of dcirin^/^dfi s 

to him up .pk, Ch.il,i,-.ud iu kia d„-.w iuenite iL.-. ? 

who nilctb the to™ Hi, Bemiul, hia »ho B WgM ijj,, Si,' I, ii”™' 

^ow' to till* palace will I go atifi ’nc-iii i t u " ‘ Ilfti, — 

forthwith to the urbour strode he and quoth h"" - 1 ? 

<J Dasruj. hear thou. I pr^^ 

that thou hast done, in that thou hast bonal ^ 

L'nioose them, all the seven : for uqw the h ’ PHtblrnj. 

i« *hcir despite, hath the ma^r rr " 

Malkhaiwiui pern, mde.1, and (410) So 

' Onto!the«uul Chaflra 

In the gn..t w« ff the Wnhibbit^t^ Dm., a 
force, .i^yed the Pi™[.e* brethcij' of Ihc 

Of the poen^ See the Uot*. tu the intcwieclory 
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out loudlyp ** Make ye youraeivca reacly for tUe giie^tcliaaibera, 
and into the wouieifa qiaartoTH send ye the bride and bridegrooin for 
the wedding ineah” ^ Then to the arbour eamc the barber^s wifep 
The wedding breakfastp'' cried she, is laid and ready, and beeometh 
spoiled. Come, lad, come, and eat thy meal For so hath Prithiraj 
comniandcdp that the bridegroocOt and he alone, may enter where the 
women dwell/* Then quoth Udan, “ Wife of a Barberp hearken to 
my word. Tliia be the custom of my land,—and its own kw hath 
every fatnOy/—that the bridesman should accompany the bridegroom, 
and in the inner palace with him cat the meal/* So, into the woman's 
quarters took she with her Bnihniu and Odan, and to the five-storied 
wing sped Bela, Nvhlle Brahma and Udau went together into the 
Mirrored IlalL 

(415) But Chafim went to the Painted Palace, and there for a 
casket of omamouts did he send. Rings put he on liis toes,^ banglea 
pnt he on his wrists, and then did he put on female garb, a red cloth 
petticoat, and over it a sheet. AH the ornaments that women wear 
did Chafira don ; and a poisoned dagger took he too. Under his arm 
he hid it, as with mincing gait the Mirrored Hall he entered, and took 
hU station amid a crowd of seated w-'omen. 

Queen Agma called for a tmy, and before the lads she placed it, and 
as they sat down to eat, to their right side came CbaQm. (420) MTien 
be saw Odfln careless, he struck him with his dagger on the right, 
and as the bridegrooni's brother received the blow he swooned, and to 
the ground he fell At Udan^s fall, the wonicn-folk, all aghast, 
began Uy wail, and Agnul when she saw Chaiira^s mightj' arnis^ screamed 
out, “ Chailpi, ne^er sbouldst thou this deed have done, that 
treachcrouely tbiiu hast Brahma's brother slain. When Dcbi, liis 
iiiother, heareth tell, into her belly will aho strike a knife and die. 
He whcKSc face is swarthy, he w^hose face os a coconut is round, he 
wbcM^ eyes recall the deers ; such was the knight, L-haQra, whom thou 
hast smitten. On thee may the thunderbolt of Indra fall! ” When 
Brahma saa" Udan in his swoon, inaip^d did he become. For love of 
him wag he greatly moved, and from his eye$ there flowed a stream of 

^ TEie LfiAlvio'—■ cfMumobi&l laCAl of Hoc tuiiJ milk catfu toother by ttlfi 
bride arid brwJegrwm. A of tlie barber cajrtc tnkea % ptomineiit p*rt 

wcUclrn^ 

■ They want to get Brabma mlonc into the ^nioa, in order thftt they may dp 
away with him there. Odia «m thrpqgb this and injuts on soeompanylng him. 
In qpder to aecotnplbli thia he uses Flityraj^A uwn ojrsnmept, and hii very WDidi, 

* He ppt on a fricAAtyil, Lp. a Hng worn on either the great or litUs toe, no 
wniTi nu the great toe» and a imAiyil, wura nu the little toe, 

veu,, ii. t-ASt lV, 3& 
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t'ears, (425) “ The hero of MahSba huth been strickt,‘i] down. 
Aeroiss the ooeim of our troubles who will now ferry iifl ? ” Qiiecu 
Agnja to the five-storied palace, where Bela waited, hastenwl forth. 

h^S: \\ hy weepcst thou. Lady Agiaa, Mother mine ? 

AgHta: How can I. 0 my daughter. Ml it to thee ? Hy me to 
thee Cannot the talc be told. Would that thou hadst died at thy 
birth, for then how coiJd this dire calamity have come to pass! 
Treacherous Chattfa hath dealt treacherously, and by wile hath ho 
the Lord Uday Singh struck down. The lad was but of tender years, 
and ChatLre hath with a djtggcr smitten him. To what device <*r«n l 
resort that thy younger brother may rise and sit with us again ? 

“ Udan Tudll I now restore to life. Tell tuc where he be," with 
such words did Bela grasp a knife, and go forth with her mother, the 
Lady Agma, (130) She come to the half where Cdan by, and as she 
looked on him she wept full son;. WJien she saw the wound of the 
valiant hero, she drew her knife. With it she cut her little finger and 
touched the wound with the blood that flowed therefrom. Straigljt- 
uny tidan'a wound was healed and from his awtjon he woke. With the 
cry of Rum. Kim ” did he arise, and again by Brahma take his seat. 
Then ovet him did Bc-Ja utter spells, scattering holy grains and offering 
prayers, " May not a hair of thine be lost,” the while the women¬ 
folk sang songs of blessing and the name of Udnn praised. 

Forthwith the Jitter was sent for, and into it did Brahma and Udan 
leap, and set forth from the palace to the camp. (435) They safely 
reached the tent of the Chandcl, where was scatctl King ibnnaJ. 
There descended they Iren, the litter, and to the assembled knights 
they made their bjw. The feet of the Cl.audel they touched, and 
ncath them phiced their heads. Thereafter did the gallant Udan show 
lus wmmd, while the hmve Malkhiin stood by and watched. 

Udan: ChaOra as a woman dressed himself, and with a dagger 

smote me. But to my help Quet^n Bela came, and she it was who 
eavwj my life. 


W^en the Chandel heard these words, for a sack of golden coins 
«nt he and theao did he dispense in gilts to the barber, to the 
Brahman, to the bards, and to the .Vegfs all. giimda ” quoth he, 
hath been our help this day, that Udan alive hath been to us restored. 

hath been, (wp) Alhh and >blklmi then eaUed he to the tent 

thus did he command, ” For the Ihindit send ye, and of him a time 
-omened seek for lb to pull our tent-pegs from the soil,” 
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Tht'n to Alalkbai did Ocian apeak, “ Brother, have thou periormed 
the rites ol the farewell. For Rupoa, the Bnri, call thou, and by him 
send to Delhi word, that the bride’s litter they make ready and have 
the farewell done with speed. ” Then EUpnii sprung upon his steed, 
and Came to Delhi’s gate. Before the assembled court of Prithiraj 
his horse he made to prance. At seven puces off he made h is bow, and 
then quoth he with joiiiud pulma: — 

Ruptiii! By the Chaudel am I sent. Hearken, 0 King, unto my 
word. The moment for our departure hath the PufjJit fixed. There 
fore this day of days let os have the farewell toadc, 

(445) Prmraj: Hearken, Rupna, to my rede. This be the 
cnatom of my land — and its own Jaw hath every family- — not now can 
the farewell of the bride bo made, "Within a year the gaum ^ will 
I grant. Blessed be Alba and Udan who to the other side the raft 
have safely ferried o'er. In aooth, noble, I wot, are ye, all ye men of 
Mahoba.^ Take ye my word for this. 

When RflpnA heard these w'ords, back to the camp he hied. To 
Pamiiil made ha his bow and to Alhii his salutation, and to them told 
he all the words that Prlthiraj had said. 

Then Udan said to Alba, " Hearken, brother, to my rede. Amarch 
set thou the army, and have the tent-pegs draw»n,” Through the army 
spread the newa, and the knights had the tents all struck. (450) On 
the camels ivere loaded the baggage-sacks, and on the carts the tents. 
On the elephants climbed their riders, and on the horjea leaped tJie 
cavaliers. Then Brahum's litter took the road, forth started the 
anuy. and in eight days’ time ibihoha did they reach. By the Kliat 
Sagar ’ was fixeri the camp of the Jkinaphar?, and on high land and on 
low- land did the knights pitch their tents and take their rest. Malkhai 
hade Bupua that to the palace he take the news. P’orth hied be on 
the horse Harm^r, and thither did he spcetl. Him coming a slave- 
girl aaw', and to .Malhna hastened she. “ From the troops, as harbinger, 
hath Rupna Bari come, and even now be standeth at the ^te.” 
(455) Then set forth .Malhna, and with her all her women. In her 
own hand carried she a ^Iden lamp which all around she waved. 


^ The IoitelbI tukiag diwfly of tie bride to her hubuud’a hauae, which IHroial 
wlahed to carry oat at once. 

■ hrft give* the Jic tg JdahiJ’s iiuiimitiaiu in regard to the doubtful 

cAtte of the BaniphjLTf. 

^ A fAmDilit IfvkP cle« to ^Abcib^ 
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D5bi and Binnha too set out and with them took Chaudra^^T/ and to 
tlie palace gate came all tbe twelve queens of Parmal The vroineo- 
folk began bo mng songa of bleesbig and to herald omens of w'elfarep 
wliile to the cainp was sent a message^ and forth set oat the litter 
of Brahma. It came to the palace gate, and there was carried out th^ 
FarcMan^ rite, as over him did Malhna w'ave her lamp. On hi3 
forehead did she paint the holy markp® and over him sacred grains did 
she scatter. Then her present did she dispense and divide it among 
the Negis. (460) Every Brnhinan in ^lah^ba did she call, and amid 
them did she pearls and diamonds scatter m her alms. 

As the army maTched up, lor the first time over Delhi vietorions, 
on ad eides were fired salntea. Then to all the invited kings that had 
accompanied them were farewells bid, and into the inner palace earae 
Alhap IJdaUp ^ilalkhaQp and (.Ihewa, There touched they their aiother^s 
feet and placed their heads beneath thenip what time the mothers 
praised their children and embraced them. 

And MaUinh said, " 0 Udan, tell me truly. Why. 0 Banaphar 
lord, hast thou not brought the Utter of the bride ? Then Udun 
joinctl his palma, and thus replie^l, “ Mother,* to thee must I niake the 
matter plain. The reverse of oure is the custom of the OiaiihanSp 
nor with ns would they the litter send. Within a year will be the 
ffaunti, and on that day will I bring to thee the bride." 

(465) Thus was made Brahma's marriage, and thua at Delhi befell 
the fierce sword-pUy. And in Mahoba were sung songs of |oy, and m 
every house were byruns of blessing heard. 

^ MnJkiii TM etacl iiuKHp ftnd mother ol Dehi woe the 

inotlM2r oi Alhft ttnd Biniihi wm- the tnoUier oI MalkhAi^, Rud CliiLpdrnriUT 

wma Pumil'fl dlkdghtcr+ 

* The rite of recemng tho bridei^n] a.t hie home, on kb rotum from the 
weddiagr 

* The litot, punted with a pign^ent oaJbcd 

* Mdhnft wMaot the real matherof Alfaiaiiid C'dRti, hut she lilid heouf^ht them 
up with tbc grcAtMl ttffeeUon. m they called Iwr .^(either, and looktO upon her 
4oti Brnkina am theb hrpther. 





TWO PARALLEL ANECI>OTES fS GREEK AND CHINESE 

By Lton^kl Gile^^ 

** ^11 HE OPEN COURT"" of Marcht 1912 (pp. 15f> contains 
* an account by Dr. R, Ijiufer of an ancient bronze niiiror, 
lialf of which found some thirty years ago in Siberia. On the 
back a figure of ConfuciiiSp with the inscription — 

! IL RH ^ 

^ B ^ 

^ ^ ^ 

This seeins to mean “Jung Ch"i-ch‘i replying to questions asked 
by Coafntiua ", Afterwards^ Dev4ria found an eDgmving of the 
complete mirror in Chin Mh sq, voU I, Confucius appears 

with a staff, Jung Ch'i-chT with a lute. The subject of this picture 
is the following anecdote told by JiJ Lieh Tzu {i* 7) :— 

ji ^ ± iii, ^ ^ ^ ft ^ ± w. m 

JL ^ 115! ^ Si Si m H m 0. 

z m. IK jy fs tv ® It (5 « 

i5tvffi::^4vA<£ff:i;a a ih x, m 
^ E u ^ iL B m n ^ ± z 'fg 4v« ^ 

A ± 4v iS I# flij t ,131. ?L f Rv a ?v m 

6 15t -5f 4 

Confucius was tmvelling once over Moiuit T'ai when he caught sight 
of .lung Ch'i-ch'^i roaming in the wLIds of Cb'etig, He was elnd in a doer- 
fikin, girdeiJ witli a tope^ and was singing ns ho played on a lute, “ ^ly 
fneiid/’ said Confucius^ what is it that mnk^ you so happy ? " The 
old man replied : "I have a great deal to'mate me happy. God created 
all things^ und of all His er&alions man is the noblest. It has fallen to 
my lot to be a iiiaii ; that is my first i^^ound for happiness. Thttn tliore 
w a distinction l>etw'ecii niala and femalet the former being Tn\ted more 
highly than the latter. Therefore it is better to bo a male ; and since 
I am one, 1 have a fieeoad ground for ha[vpiness. Furthermore, somo arc 
bom who never behold tlie sun or the moon, and w'ho never emorge from 

^ UknI OklcrebM&ge«blj with ^ in tb*? nneieni Mript, ■.ecoriling to tbe nuthaiB 
of C^tin iO. 
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tlieir Rwiuldliag-clothFa. But 1 have alresdv wallced the earth for the 
5pace of ubiety yrata. Tfiat h my third ground for happinesa. Poverty 
IB the ooniiaJ lot of the seholar, death the appointed end for all haaiaii 
beingis. Abiding b tJie normal .itate. and reaching at laat the appointed 
end, wliat wtliere that jihoiild make mo unhappy ? What an excellent 
thing it is. cried Confuciun *' to bo able to find a source of ecarMlation 
in oneself I" 

A note in the Chin itAift to iiatiica the '4; Chm yil an the source 
of the stoij', while the J^ei ef^n ^Qn fu (ch. ivA, f. 191) itfem it to 
Chuang Tz&- Curiouiily enough, both references are wrong, for, as 
]>r. f^iifcT saya, it wenis to occur only in Ueh Tab. (I’otupaie 
yi. Felliot s remarlte on the Hubject in T'oui^ Pao, xjt, 2, p. 1 Ifi. But, 
although the anecdote is not refloated elsewhere in Chinese literature, 
a saying which is very siniUar to that of Jung Cb*i-eJi*L has been 
prescrvwl for ns by two fireek authors. In Pliitaieh’s Li/e of Marim, 
§ 10, We find the IollctW'in.g :— 

/JAdria,. /tip (,S,. f/it} jpos Tdl TfXewae wr« rhr ai>Toi> 

Ka, TeJ> oTi rrpmTnP JM0panrov. eira aj 

avfie iXoyop rr/ yh-oiro. wpo? Tperoi?, on 

Toiif AwepaTouv S;poiwtv tiTrfjt’Ttjaep rj yene^tt airtiS. 

soiritnnd 1*** ?!*** near, gave thanks to J|j>j fanuliaT 

and not a brute devoid of reason, and in the «.co»d, a Creek and not 

ThMUTtZo/'j^irr''''' 

A passage in Diofft^es iMerlim fi. vii, 33), who pmbablv lived in the 
second century a.d., forms an even closer parallel to the Chinese :- 
.oU Mot, si, 

y Tojcp /tt. or. ^ 

OTI ar.,p ifa, c. yo..rr rpirov Brt 'TaXijm «,i ci 

Pfennipims in his irW. attrihates to oar phi|o«>pher fThaJe,) a ^vine 
whidi IS sometmies told of RocmiM i. 

iwcd to toy tl,Bl ho Kovo Ijtouh, to Kortoiy tor Ihtoo tkinlo 

OtoUy, l„o„to h. to,1' 

Tfie author of the work which goes under the name of Ueh Trfi 
was so far as we determine his date from internal evidence a 
contemporary of Socrates. It is somewhat remarkable that TL! 
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^ A ff m n it ^ ifil T> s. 4B 0. a 
i S T JS ^ T- Tv s. isr 4. m i*^ ^ 0. ^ 
3 S 15 ^ ± ai T S. ^ -T 9i m.& 

^ « Sci 

Tter^r was cmu'e a iiuui, Tung-men Wu of Wti, who when, his son diod 
testified no griof. His houso-stoward sstd to hitn: “ Tfio lovo y^ou txme 
your son could lukidly he equaled by that of any other parent, 
tlieiip do you not mouni for him now that he is dead I '* TJiere was a 
time,” replied Tung-m^a Wu+ when t hud no »oin Diifing the whole 
perio<i that clapsetf before my son was bom» 1 never had occasion to 
grieve, Now that my son is deadp 1 am only m the Bamc condition as I was 
before I had a son. Wlmt reason have 1, then, to mourn I T~il^ 

vi, 9 v’,) 

With the above oompare Plutarch's letter of consolatioa to his 
wife on the death of their daughter {MoraHoj 010 0): — 

Sc ^TTiiwns /4fTa^^pDU<?fl mavrifif ATrojeaBt^tli^at ^eX.\ciAitv 
fiV Tor ir tow Trai^LUf toirrou yeyapora^^ 

^;?Efr ^jcXijaii wpov tuX^^ xtdpov towtoi' 

«r^(W ovrdTrreit^p d^oimp wiiXir twp wepi yeyoj'OTwx'^ eTfci 

rijrr 7^p«crfr, w 7iJr«i, tqv Tinrav Zutr^fpaiifgw u^tpTrTurepar 

TTCKiuSprev auTfav ra irpii' eVfUTjr irptiy^ata. ^ 

Of this, I will quote Philemon Holland's translation •— 

So\\% over atirf bosidest endeavour to reduce and call again to mind the 
time w^hem as we had not this daughter, namely, when she w^as as yet 
unbovn; how we Imd no taiise then to complain of fortune^ then, see 
you join (ns it weru with one tenon) this present with thut which m postp 
setting the ease as if we were rehmicd agHiu to the same state vrherein we 
were before : for it will appear {luy good wile) that w e arc discontented 
that ever she was boni. in raise we make shew that we were in better eon- 
diHon before her birth than afterwards. 










CilLWESE REC0MD8 OF THE ARAH8 IN CENTRAL ASIA 

By H- A. R. Gibb 


rplIK Arab Enipine of the Umay 3 ^d Period is still one of the 
^ - problems of liwtoi}’. historimis, in &pito of thdi 

theological prejudice against the reigning house, display a not imnatural 
undercurrent of pride in its triumphs of conquest. European 
hintorifUis of the period fall into two classes: those who regard the 
Empire as an organmed system of govemment, carrying on and 
blending the Roman and Persian traditions, and those who see in it 
an organized aj’atem of c?Ep1oi^tion^ copying the older adminiatmtions 
only so far as they ministered to the rapacity of the conquerors^ 

In this connexion particular attention has been devoted to the 
government of Khurasan aince Van Vloten drew up hb indictment of 
“ La Domination Arabo m 1894. But ia so far as conditions iii 
Khur^n are taken as typical of those throughoat the Empire, the 
choice is far from happy. It is, in fact, the worst possible example. 
The Arab province of Khurasan included not only the modem Persian 
province of that name, but extensive districts of Sijistan and 
Afghanistan, as well as all Transoxaoia up to the Pamir and the 
Syr Dar)^a ; it presented, therefore, the widest variety of local con¬ 
ditions, the problems of government at Nisapfiri for instance, being of 
an entirely dilfetent order from those of Sijistan, and these again fiom 
those of Tronso.xania. There must be taken into account, moreover, 
the fact that during the whole Umayyud period Kbur^n was a 
frontier province, engaged in constant warfare on three fronts against 
three different enemies, themselves but vaguely fcnoAm to us. In the 
third place, there is an ahnost complete absence of any control on 
the narratives of the Arabic historians from external souToes. 
Fortunat^ily, however^ in the very liill translations from Chinese 
records of the T‘aiig period published by the late Professor Chavann^ 
and others, there are a number of mddentol reference to the Arabs 
which shed some light on their operations in Central Asia, Many of 
them have already been collected or discussed, but a number of others 
have been overlooked or not yet fully elucidated. It is with these 
that it is now ptopo^ied to ded, in the hope that they may lead to some 
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pro'vnsioDal coaclufibus, pending a complete teworking of tbe subject. 
The great mfljoritv of refetcuccs are taken from Obavaiinea' Ihcumfttls 
tut Ut Toit-kiut Occidentaux (St. PetersbuTf« 1903), and the same 
'writers '* Notes Additionelles sur les Tou-kiuc Ocoidentaux ", pub¬ 
lished ill T'onng Pao, vol. v (i904-),' cited in the following pagers as 
“ Doc." and " Xotcs *' rspectivcly. 


I. StllLITAKV AcW'tTiES OF THB ArABS IX CeSTRAL AsIA 


The first group of records relate to certain aggressive moveiiieiits of 
the Arabs in the highlands. 

(I) cirfw A.n, i 10. The king of Kapisa has a special corps to 
resist the Araljs.” (Doc.165.} 

The princijiality of Kapisa. in the upper vatloy of the Panjsliir, 
in'-luded at this |pefiod also the aqcient (landhara. tDoct., 130 n. 1.} 
The first iiVave of Arab conijitest in Central Asia, about 670, closely 
approached Kllml, hut after a few years was diir'erted to TranBo.vanta. 
The relations of Kabul to J^hulistnn are uncertaiu, but between 711 uud 
(20 it was eon(}Uered and annexed by tJu* king of Zabulistan. (Doc, 161 ; 
cf. Afanjnart, ^rwHjqrAr, 246 ff.) 


(2) According to the annaU of the T ang, King Chandra pTda of 
Kashmir sent an embnsay to the Chinese court in 713 to invoku aid 
against the Arabs. (M. A. Stein, Introduaiou (o Kalhatts’ii 
Rtijnlamiiffhii (WeatminaleT, 1900), i, 67.) 

It is hardly posable tJiat this Bhoutd rafer to the operations of tlic 
Arab annira unrkr Ibn Qasim in Sind, since it was not until the following 
year that they reaahod ^lultan. {Cf. Ibn al-Atbir (t'ajro cd,). iv, 220 
and 210; A, Muller, iMr Inlam, -112.) 


(3) “ In 715 the Tibetans and Arabs, acting in concert, nominated 
a certain Adeao-ta king of Farghana, and sent troopa to attock 
Farghana. The king s troops having been defeated, he fled to Kueba 
to ask help. ... The governor put himself ut the head of 10.000 troops 
from the neighbouring barbarian tribes. marr?Lecl several thousand li 
to tlie west of Kucha, and subdued several hundreds of citiea. He 
made forced marches and in the same month attacked A-leaota near 
the t'nit^ Cities. After an eight hours’ battle, he took these three 
dtiea and killed or captured over a ttousauil men. . , , Chbies^ 
prestige made the western countries tremble. Eight kinadoma 
.nrlud«.g the Aeihe, Shielt. and K.ph«, ee„, e^bwiei 

With their flubniissioB. (Doc. 148, n, 3 .) 

la « preidaua article (“The Arab lavasion of Kaahgar in a n 715 - 
^oL II. Pt. 111. of the P..aetin) this extract Jiua been already olted aud 
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reascMii adduced to show fJiat it does not refer the occupation of 
Fargbiiiia by the A mb genem! Qurayba iJ>Ji iluslim, 

(4) " In the seventh month ol 717, the protector of Kiichn reported 
that the Tiirg&sh had brought in the Arabs and Tibetans with the 
uitention of seizing the Four Garrisons (Kashgar, Khutatip etc.), and 
that they were bt^ieging the cities of Yaka-aryk and Ak-au,” 
(Doc. 2S4, n, 2>} 

Under iheir Khan J5u-Lii (71I5-73R) the Ttirgcah tribcfl in the Hi vahej 
won foy a luief &|ja€e the hcgenionv of the Western Tarhs. 

(5) ** Udyatm is boimded on the west ^ by th^ Arabs. During the 
perhsi 713-7^1 the Arabs sought oq aeveml occasions to gain it to 
their aide. In 720 llie Eniijeror bestowed honorific titles on the 
kings of Udyana, Yasin (or Masluj), and KJiuttal lor their resistance 
to the Arabs.'* (Dw. 129 and n. 2.) 

The ktter p^irt of Gdii extract is rejicftted in Notes", -J3, ivith the 
slateineat that Udyans^ Chitml, and Kliuttal were nei^hfionm of the 
Arabs, As Udyana was situated in Hte Swat valley^ this would indieale 
an Arab settlement on, the Kahtil river or thereabouts. Xhnttaj 
(in thft fork of Uik? ^l iridic Oxus and Surkhab rivorsf w'as engaged in ronstojit 
warfare with the Aralis after the conquest of Tuhharistiiii by the latter in 
710 (A.ir. 91). 

(6) After Kan-hsien~eh ill's march to Oilgit in 747^ “ Fu-lin, the 
ArabSj and the seventy-two kingdoms of the liarbariana w'cre seized 
w'ith fear and made aubmiRsion/' fDoc. Ifil,) 

In “ Doeimients ** Chavannes identified Fn-lin with Sma, but in 

Notes 37, n. 3^ he returned to theoMirr identification with Bymntiniu- 
lu either case, the statement ie too ohiiously a boastful exaggeraticin to 
be taken seriouBly. 

(7) In the revolts which spread throughout China after 751, the 

Emperor Hiuen-Taoug fled from his capital to Sechuan. In 757 his 
sen, the Emperor Su-Tsong, succeeded in recapturiiig Chkiig-ugnn 
with the aid of troop from Kashgarin, Bishbalikp Farghana, 
Tukhhtistan, and the Arabs. (See Cordier, Gin^rate de tn 

CkinCj i, 478.) According to the T'ang annals, these Arab troop 
wore lent by the Caliph Al-3Iansfir.^ The authority quoted by 
Chavnnuea (Doc; 158, u.4. and 298 f,) states only that in the first 
month of 757 the Empror learned that reinforcements from these 

* Thlfc IS Cbavunnes^ atnetidllieikt to tlic rpndingf “Kn*1.ef thi? odginAl test. 

The latter defei^l^l, howevur, Ipy ^ir .Aura] Stein un the ground of |NUStiikjls 

Arab nutls yp tbo Indtus from SlMd f, IflLn, 41). 

* Sea BnclBehnelderp Qit the (ry fAc anric^Ef ChiufM u/ fAt 

p, 9 ; VVie^r, 164S, etc. 
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countries icere on their vay to China, and that they were attached to 
the imperial army in the second month. 

Instead ol condnnuig the statements of the Aiabic historians, 
however, these refereticea raise a fresh problem. Scarcely one of them 
agrees with what we know ol Arab acti^'ities b Central Asia, True, 
the Arabic historbns are by no means exhaustive, hut the entire 
absence of reference to all these expeditions, especiallv one of such 
importance as the last, is not easily accotintcd for. Iklany of the 
records refer to a periorl when we arc exceptionally wclbiiilonned of 
the movements of Arab forces m Central Asia and India, the period 
naitieli of the con<]tiests of Qutayha ibn Muslim in Transoxania and 
of Slulianimad ibii fjasini in Sind. Keither exjKsdition menaced 
Kapisu ; why, then, did the king need a special corps to resist Arab 
attacks ? We know also that these two expeditions oeenpied all the 
available forces of Hajjaj, the great viceroy of the East, and it is quite 
inconceivable that a third force should have been sent to operate 
unnoticed b the mountains of Afglianistan. Yet Arabs were bvading 
the high vaUeya, btriguing with their iietty princes, joining forces 
with the Turgesh and the Tibetans, scttlmg jn Gandhara, Their 
pressure, too, was apparently maintamed when both to north and 
south the movement of conquest had subsided. Ooe solution alone 
presents itself: these Arabs were not govemment troops, but were 
o^'ratmg on their own account and independent of the imperial 
adnumstratioii. 


Such oiicrations were no new or uncoramon feature b the histoi)' 
of the Arab expansion. Little is said of them in the standard historiea 
because these are concerned chiefly with official expeditiona. Through* 
out the Cinayyad period, for instance, there was a succession of tribal 
migrations, which led of necessity to local operations. In WeUhausen’a 
view, the Bettlement of Khurdsbi was Urgolv effected b this way 
AM, Jteicl 257). We find, too, that detached garrisons wera 
exported to enipby themselves b raidbg unfriendly territorv {J’aban. 
11 . 141^ 1^), wblo the adventures of Mfisii ibu Khiixim {ib, HJSfr.) 
iiiiLst u pical of many who set out on roving commissions when there 

was little regubr fighting to be done. Traces of this ate to be found 
on the Indian frontiet. In 720 the king of the powerful Pallava 

ttsflimnee te the Chbese Emperor 
in the task of punishing the' Arabs and Tibetans (Notes. 44), an offer 
probab y ocoasioneil by Arab raids over the Narbada. More significant 
IS the statement in Baladhurl {445, quoted by Marquart, Erdn^hr, 271) 
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that Ah Jfanafir's gorernnr in Sind, in the cronrae of hb o})emt;iori3 on the 
Indus, found a colony of Ambsi in po^cs^ion of Qandabil (now Oanda va 
in rialuchbton) and dj*ove them out. XotUng codd show more 
clearly how often such bands of adventurers mosb have been. lo&t to 
the Arab world. 

The jK>Iitiail conditbna of the Empire o1sk> favoured these develop¬ 
ments. l*^'hat happened in the end to all the decimated remnant* of 
Khawurij and other outlaws ? An important mstance, which may 
furnish a cine* iierhaps, to sonic of these Chinese recordsp is the ktge 
band of insurgents who were driven eastwards ^ after the failure of 
Ibn ahAshath’s revolt in 701. The majority of them took jiart in the 
ill-fa ted attack on Khiirii?an* but a number remained with their 
leader in his e^le* and by agreement with Ratbll^ king of Zubdistan, 
settled in KabiiL Ou the death of Ibji abAshatht they were Ipft 
unmolested, though Ahil ^Ubaida, with a touch of malice^ adds that 
Eutbll told them to leave his land and go where they pleased. (? ub. ii^ 
1104t ll33t and 1135, lb ; cf. Wellhanscn, op. cit,, 149.) The 
geographical situation of Kibub as has been seen, exactly suits the 
Arabs *' of the Chinese records, whUe the aUence of the Arabic mcorda 
is explained. It is not imposaibie that they were used by Eutbll in 
his conquest of Kapiisa. Such a force wodd naturally bccouic a band 
of professional mercenaries ready to serve any princeling who could 
offer sufficient inducement^a in the never-ending feuds of the high 
valleya* 

The reference to Arab and Tibetan assistance to the TuTgesh m 
their descent on Kashgaria in 717 is also^ I tliiiik, to be explained in 
this way. Tlie main Arab fortes were heavily engagetl at the time 
under YaKid ibn ]b!iihallab in the conquest of Jflrjan, while the gamHoiia 
of Transoxania were engaged in summer raids in Soghd {Bnl 425). Tli e 
Arabs of Sn-Lu"fl exploit were almost certainly loercenaries, as some 
writerB have alTcady suggested. In this connexion it is instructive 
to note Su-Lu's offer to take into his ser^deo the Arab garrison of 
Kainarja during his blockade of them in 729 Ut ^blS^ 14). 

There are two other possible explanations, however, of the Chinese 
narrative regatdiiig Farghina in /15. The death of Qnt>iiyba m 
August of that year was foUow^cd by the withdrawal of the Arab forces, 
ao that the incursion of the Tibetans would seem to have occurred just 
as the Arabs were retiring. It is possible that a number of Arab 
troops staved behind on their own account, and that these made 
cominon cause with the Tibetan Lnvaders, More probably^ however, 
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US both Arabs aiid Tibotjia^ had ir^-aded Farghiiofl io. the same .year, 
the Chinese assiuiied that they vrere aeting in colluaion. The atate- 
ment as to the subrnksion of the Arabs h ex[>laiaed by the einbatiSy 
sent by the Caliph Siilayman in the following year, 

These two relcrcaoea to joint action by Arabs and Tibetans, 
together with syeh other records as that o! the embassy sent by the 
Falla va king in 720, seem to be the bis is on which a widely held theory 
of Arab and Tibetan co-operation has beim buUt, On closer examina¬ 
tion, however, it is obvious that this association ia entirely fortuitous. 
So far as we can judge, it is not the case that the Arabs in 715 sought 
the assistance of Tibet in Farghaim. a province which they bad con- 
qnered two yearn before, while the reyKratefl statement that in return 
they assisted the Tibetans to make a descent on Kashgaria is in direct 
contradiction to the Chinese record. This hare, fiiat started 
apparently in the iU-infontied work of Cahun {Inlrod.icihn d nii^toirc 
tie r.'lsie. Farts, 1896). has grown in more recent works to a grandiose 
I»litical sebeme, whereby the Arabs and Tibetans, bv Unking up 
across the Pamir, sought to prevent the extension of Chinese influence 
to the south and west. N^otyng could be more unbkdy The 
direcfton ^ken by both the Tibetan and Amb movements of expansion 
was determined by diSerent natural factors, and until more deOnite 
evidence of ari a^d policy is produced the theorv must remain 
pomidlcM. All that we do know of early .4rab relations with Tibet 
IS that when, m the early 'Abhasid period. Muslim rule was definitely 
established m the highlands of Central Asia the Arabs and Tibetans 
came into prolong^ conflict. {Jiretachneidcr, op. cit,, IQ- Wiener 

op. cit., 1717; 7h6, m, 815,) ' ' 

'Phere remains the expedition in aid of Su-Tsong in 757. Though 
the Tang annals claim that the Arabs were sent by Al-.\Ianjiur there 
appears to be no reconi whatever of the expedition in the Arabic 
soui^. The account given by Cbavannea shows the Arabs as forming 

^la. That this IS ™rrect appeare also from the statement in the 
Tong annals (see \Vieger. 1684) that Su-Tsong dispatched native 

TrZL'J"- t i-luding 

w T to all 

who would take up arms tn his sendee. An expedition with such 

allunng presets would naturaUy attrect the unsettled elements 
of the close diplomatic relations between the two oanrtTaa will be seen 
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htei, tbiit this force wbs fomialljr authorized by the Arab govem- 
uient^ But the other units enme from countries not aubject to the 
Caliphate,^ and that a corpa of Arab imperial troops should have 
been seat by Al-Manaur* of all caliphs, to setVB under a foreign com- 
iiiandcr on an equal footing with peoples whom they regarded as 
barbarians, in a distant country and on a qnanel with w'hich thc^' had 
no coneem, is quite unthinkable. Whether the C^^liph's permission 
was given or not^ however (and it h not impossible that the insertion 
of Al-Mansiif s name in the T'ang annals Ls meant to imply his recogni¬ 
tion of Chinese fliizeraintyb tbe presuiiiption that the Arab force w'as 
composed of adventurers acquires practical certainty if there is any 
truth in the Chinese Muslim tradition of this event. None of them^ 
it seems, ev^er returned to the west. The gratitude of Su-Tsong 
enabled them to settle on the scene of their exploits, and several 
authorities have attributed to them the genesis of the Muslim com- 
munitv in China 

II. Bifijomatic Relations wmi Cbixa 

It has long been a matter of common knowledge that Hariin 
ar-liashid received an embassy from Charlcniagne and sent one to the 
court of China. This has been regarded as unique in the historv of 
the mediaeval wcjrld^ though it h chameteristio of the lack of interest 
shown by MuBlim chroniclers in Sluslim relations with other peoples 
that neither event is recorded by them. An earlier embassy to China 
in the third year of the reign of Al-Mansur wm kno^vn also^ owing to 
the circumstance that the Arab ambassadors arrived at the court at 
the same time as those from the Uigurs and that the master of 
ceremonica had recourse to the familiar plan of conducting them to 
the audience hall through difiorent doors. (Bretachneidcr, ^10.) 
Even with these two instances, doubt was long cast on the authenticity 
of Qutayba's embassy in 713, the only one known to ua from Arabic 
sources. Three apparently iM>Iated cases, however^ do not prepare us 
for the surprise with which we read the long list of Arab embassies to 
the court of China contained in Chavanues' “ Notes These are 
as follows!’— 

7lG, 7til months The Amir abMu'minin Suluyuulii sent an ambassador 
to offer a rulie of goid-Uirvuded tissue and a jade bottle with omonventa 
of jewels (Notes, 32). 

* Biriee TufclmriitSo, tJiough a voasat iitiitCi, itHl had il free hand u\ Hlnsctin^ 
Ui^eaauam pDliey+ 

^ [BAati PropA^t; A qf Mohammud ft-om Chmex 

JSoarttM (J^hjinghiii, Itfell), \h 271, 
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™ f kingdom of the Amlfl, Uit tinmJoiaa of 

Tu^anat^ Samarviand, t^d others sent ambassadors to r^adef honuge 
an^l pa 7 tribute (p, 41 ). ^ 

Suliivmiin with 

elc^sa for twelve) others to offer the products of their oountrv. 'They were 
favoumh^reo«v^ seat back with presents fp. 46 ; cf. \Vieg.r jfrth). 

7^, 3rd month, hjght envoys of the Arabs iaeiudbpj the dignitarv 
T j-pi'io came to jmy J^omage (p, ^ * 

72&, 9 th month. Ambassador from the Ambs fn 501 

V ^ tJie high djgnitarv 

.M^s^lan ^.Jean ^d others, who eame to jaty homage fp nV 

741. 7th month The kingdom* of the Arabs, f^amarnand Ishtikhan 
Mnyamargh. Zahuhstan. Tiikhrmstan, the Tarireah and p : 

amhassadors to offer horses and preoiotia ohicctf fp 721 ^ 

74 D. 6 th month. >]mhassy o?the Arabs ^ 74 ): ’’ 

747, 6tJi month- hhnbassy of the .liraba {« SO) 

re™»«l ^ irifowi-vraX*”' 

p 53, 3rd and 4th months, Mbbasid cmbasajM fn «r’t 
753, 7th month. The ‘Abbaaida sent ^5 phjivr 1 ' ^ i 

75*1, lUi montii, 

755, 7th month. 

756, 7th mojith. 

75S, 5th month. 

NJlC^-wf^n (p, 04), 

.7 p“i" Ti^p^r*. xrrr' ■"" 

(pp. 95^}. ^ nirnmea to his country with pros^mte 

reason to doubt that 

authenticity of the entries « beyond all serious^ 

the ground of the general roUability of Chinese 

mnttem, but on the internal ..ideni 

The caUph in 716 wee actuaUv Suiaymin^ tl 

“Arabs with black garments'’' coio.u of the 

■ T. n ^.7 


‘Abbasid eniljassy (p. fig), 

‘Abbasid embaasy (p, 93 
‘Abbasid embassy of 25 chiefh fp, 93) 

f^W .(«.l.i,£.„tt. 'Aklw 
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titAnd for jind T'i-pi4o for Bi'bLI^ though it U not to be expected 

that they can ever be identiRed persemiilly. The Turkiah title soggc^ 
that ^lo-se-kn ataiulA for a Tuuldsh imtoe. Of the kst entry I can 
nmke nothing at all. Further, the aeriea of enibasRiea breaka off 
abruptly at the close of when Transoxaaia was all but hiat to the 
Arabs, to reaunie oidy in 741, when the gallant Xusr ibn Sayyar had 
restored the caliphk authority up to the Syr Darj-a. The break 
between 747 and 7J>2 eoincides al;!io with the ci^il war in Khuro^n 
leading up to and foliowijig the rific of the ^4bbaMds^^ 

These considerations lead to the toncInBion that in the great 
majority of if not in alb the cnibaftsies were dispatched not by 

the caliph himself, but by the governor of Xhum^n in his name.* 
The precedent for this practice was imdonbtcdly set by Qutayba ibn 
Muslim, possibly at the mstigation of the far-sighted flajjaj : it was 
taken up by Ya^fd ibn ^Tuhallab^ eager to rival, if not outdo^ hia 
famous predeceaasor in all respects, and followed by every successive 
governor of Kburasan who jdays any worthy j^art in the history of 
that provmee^ sueh as Asad ibti * Abdullah, Ashras, .funayd, N^asr ibu 
Saj'yar, and Abu Muslim. Conjetture has often been made as to the 
purpose and scopfi of these embassies, but only two reasons seem at 
all likely. They may have bad political objectives, as, e.g., an alliance 
or understanding against their common enemy, the Western Turks. 
Or they may have been commercial missions, intended to foater trade 
relations^ particularly in the matter of the overland sift trade. The 
fretjuent association of Arab embassies with those from Samarkand 
and the other kingdoins of Transoxania makes it almost certam that 
the second reason is the correct one in many though other of 

the enibasslea may well have had political moti ves. 

This then is a notable fact in estimating the Umayyad admbiktra- 
tion. In the process of conquest Trausosania, aa w e know', was cruelly 
wasd^b but no aooner is t he conquest complete and tranquillity restored 
than the governors make It their business to co-operate with the oon- 
quered states in the restoration of that trade which was the life-blood 
of the country. Though such a claim may seem to postulate unusual 
sagacity on the part of the Arab governors, the fact, I think, cannot 
be doubted. The explanation is perhaps to be found in the veiy 
rapid grow"th of Persian ioBneaoe in the government of Khurasan^ 

» It Vi [[uite clear that tliC LrKVEilled Olerknd, and were not eastisl 

vjattft nf fi«afjmng mertbantH, m tkELH been 

* The horsos offered wpm probubljf not ArXkb liOraca but those of the 

nlebrftted yukhArf breed, 

VOL, it. PAST tv. 
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Persian, and to a lesser degree Turkfeh. oRicials from the conquered 
distncta were early entrusted with poaitiona of high tespousibiUty. 
It IS not at all unlikely, m b indicated by the Turkish title of Junayd’s 
envoy m 7^1. that in many cases high native officials or the embassies 
of (oral states, who maintained throughout the closest rclationa with 
the Chinese court, were empowered to represent the government. 
The constant reference to homage paid by these arnliassadom need 
not Hiirpiise us: donbtless the Arabs hail no intention of the sort, 
but found it more easy and profitable, after the experience of Qutayba’s 
embassy, to follow the recognised usages of the Chinese court. 

Tlie early T ang [»criod, in which Cfhineso influence attained its 
i»idcst range, seems to have marked the culmination of this system 
of embassies. It was no doubt encouraged by the emperors in order 
to heighten their prestige by the evidence of the might ami extent of 
the empire^ The court at Baghdad must have been the scene of 
Bimdar em^ssies; this ,s probably the fact underlying the stotemeat 
of an Arabic hi^onan (Va'qubl (ed. Houtsmn), ii, 47ft) that on the 
acce^ion of Al-Mansar s son .Al-Mahdi in T75, the Einpemr of Cyna, 
the kings of Tibet, Smd, Hind, and all the princes of Central Asia 
and the Turks sent in their allegiance. But for this brief space 

^nted. Of It could he said, as well as of Rome, that its mission 

nish the proud , ft ^ an unexpected sight in that Asia whose 
colossal emjures and civilisations always seem to us so self-contained 

and npdiy aloof. Pri>ni all quarters of the oontioent, from the steppes 
and the moiuita ns, Indians 4™h«. if™ -i.-l 


TEXT AND TRANSUTERATION OF ORAMOPHONE RMVORDS 
IN MANDARIN AND CANTONESE 


EfU'h is in hva Pa7i I cmifahis ChajAtr XI^ 

I *i7u1 2 of the Ed let; njiA Furt //, 

Chapter /, of ftu Great Leuvriinff^ 

Record No. 1 , Part I 

3IanAariii and Lilerof TranAati&n 

(Lioe 1) Wan ^ sui ^ veh - i ^ s^u * gJiuo jon ® chia * tu * 

His fmjesty mmnhff sai^s people all 

yu ^ erb * tjstl * lisiung ^ ti ** cht * hsith ^ shao * nkn ^ 
have sans (ijounffer) brothers. These several ^oung years 

tfcQ ® ti ^ (2) tu ^ kai ^ cbiflo * keiin ^ ti ^ 

mns brothers aU should (fcer) taught instructed (ofic§). 

Ni ^ k^an * ku * liaien ^ i^heiig * wnng * li ^ ti ^ 

y*w took anvient previous entered monarchs established 


kuei ^ 

chii ^ 

etdao * 

ksiang ^ 

ts'tin ^ fh^etig® ahth ^ 

tie rule 

usage 


country 

villages city places 

( 3 ) tui 

ah^ * 

li « 

bsbh * 

diih ^ €bsiig^ }u* 

all 

arrange 

estabtish 

several 

teuchers elders, also 

cblao * 

tnei ^ 

yiieh * dfu ^ i ^ 

jih * ebbug^ aliuo^ 

instruct 

{cause) 

each 

ittQUih at 

1 

day cjcpofund speak 

ch’ao * t’jng ^ fa * lii 

yu 

■* (‘J-) H niqa “ pien 


€ourt'‘s laws reffulationa, also one year one tinm 


k'ao “ cli'a ^ ' Uft * ti ^ t i * hao ^ tai \ 

emmine investigate sons {younger) brothers' good evR^ 

Tztt * tH ™ * th^u ^ piag ^ taai * ymg 

Sons (younger) brothers have gone soldier in barracks 

m bracketa (3) Jtkdlciitq the tHginninga of liiQ UnE& of the 
ChardcbcFip readidy^ H to 
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Sacred Edit. Chapter Xr, Paragraphs 1 and 2 

a!», 65?.,'- 4iis il 

9r> ^.s. -i^L M 

-69 ^ 4i. — iL 43L 

P 4'fv ■^J'i 

^X 9^ ^ 

-r >fiil 4.1 ix.. 

*3“ -14'/'^ 

■^t 'li /\^ ^ -;t *1^ 

-5^ ^|5 

^ A, 4 ^ ^ ^ 

i|^ ^ . ^4? i >L 

=^»l^ '5' ^— JL ^ 

^. ^4. , str 

^ ^ 

iH il* 

ij'l ^ ^ >i3 :^' 

^1. 4l /n. 4 ^ jf^(i 

'3 -^"1 ^ ;*-t 4 

. ^ 'lA 4 

^'^3 t A.* ^ 

■ ■ * 
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wn 3 chiing ^ (5) ti ^ ych ^ ^hiao ^ t a' b^i * tb'i * 

camps tJiereih are aha instruct Inm prod ice skill 

i chill * chi ^ lii S cli^ * hsich * kuci ^ 

Ac/en/i}?c, A-rtow/ These seieral rules 

cbii * tsung® vin^ sMng^ fihlh ^ (6) chlka* 

usages generalltj because men born into irorld aii 

kko * tziS ® sun * chiuh * hou ^ tai *, Jen * 

reig s&ns gramimns tmnecf iperj^etmte) /uiure generations, Man 

cilia ^ taing ^ shih ^ tatt® ti j^n ® chia ^ 

/oij»7y pTO;fjerrty i> (m) sons {tjoungtr) brothers, man family 

pai * Ych ^ ahih ^ tza ® ti (7) Tail * tTeu 

rum (Jsf> is (iit) sons [younger] brothers, Naw^ heaven 

h«ia * aa ® ko * jSii ** iheng ^ hda * lai ® chiu * shih * 
whieh one man born has came who is 

hsjcii^ jen ® tu ^ shih * chiao ^ Iifltin * cir#ng® Iko^ 
good man all is tmtght instruded altain- ed 

(8) ti Na * ke ^ jfin * ah eng ^ hsia * lai * chiu * ahih ^ 

tL ITAiVA one man born has come who is 


i ^ i^n ® tu' shLh * pii ^ chiao ^ haun * hnni * liao® ti 

ei'j7 fmtn alt is not taught insiruded sjml- ed it, 

ao® (9) i® jea® chia* tzQ * ti> men^ pu * 

Thus therefore men home si&jae br€)thers {plural] not 

hsueh * hao^ tu ^ ahih * ni ® men ® tao ^ fn ^ 

goodtkess all are gnu (pfamA) ad fattiers^ 


hsiung' ti ^ pu ® ahib S Tsen® (10) nio * ahuo ^ 

[elder] brothers^ not righL flow irhy sag 


fu * hsiiing ^ ti ^ jm ® shih * ni ^ Ta * fan ® 
fathers* brothers* not right ? tireai all (i,e* general rn?e) 

jeu ® ts'udg® wu * liu * aiii * t^o * erh ^ shih ® lai - sui * 

wiert from fiie six ymrs to two tens about gears 

(11) t'ung^ hain ^ * sang^ chih^ shih ^ 

bog^s heart not tosij knoidedge experience 

chien ^ k'ai ch^ng * shih * chin ® yao * ti ^ 
graduailg cxjxtnd, exodlg is prtmng imjwrtani {i^e* critical} 
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Sacred Edit. Chafter XT, Paragraphs I and 2 

^ M 'T*.. X. i 

^ ’’A. _ 4^ <t -ha ^ . C 

•$.. d)-} <L /x'A^ ^ ^ 

'f ^ rs y\ 

-ift 

^ ^ -3- .'^ 4 ^ ^4^ i^fr 

at» I- .j. 4‘J #a-' ,jf] 

^ 4:^ '■? -i-iiL, ^-j- >;4^ jt. 

^ -J- ^ '4, -4^ 

'fe. T> •ts^ J? 

'*3'. -ffei ■f<t- 1^ ^ 

/A ,% /^ /5^ ^ 

'’4- a<7 -5^^ 1^ ■ J ' [5^ 

-fSr 4§- ^ dji] -g* 

^ l<fc, Ag nl .-^ :R 4 -{4‘ 

^4- iji_ /A, 

. f; ^ -Sf . ■ Ji!;, 

L - ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ ■if'J 

•1' <-j A. -Jt ^ 
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kuan^ t^ou % p'ien^ pleii ^ men ® * 

cowferM time (j^eriod) inetination ('ptuml) net 

(12) fu ^ h^iuiig ^ ti * chill ® chili * t’eng - t^a ^ 'ai * 
/a^Afr# (rfefef) brothers only hiou? Aww Aimi /<JLie 

t*a p^a ^ t'a^ i*i^ k'u chui^ t"a ^ 

Mm(Le^jfeiQndfondIj^] afraid he weep ca^p. isimpty [wholly) Jte 

yao * li ^ pien ^ tu ^ kei ® (13) t"a S chih ' t'^a ^ nao ^ ti * 

taotipiv what then all gim him. Kmw him iwas him 

{Le. irnoicing tho$e irho know their foaiis and vex thvfn) 

pieii ’ t*i * t^a ^ ta ® raa ^ ch^u ^ chli * kei ^ t^a ^ bao^ 

then behalf him beat revile oat anger^ gioe him good 

(i¥jil anger bg beating and reviling) 

i*fu® chVan ^ hua * hua ^ (14) lii * 

clothes (fo) (tear, variegated wriegaied, jtoieered 

lii yao * chiao ^ l^n ^ hao * k^an kci ^ t^a * hao ® 

Jloavred, ^eant mase people benati/al see^ give him good 

tiing ^ hsi * ch'iti ^ ning * k'e^ tail * ehi ® pa * ch'ih S 
things to eat, better ek^n if gou gonrseli-fs mt eoL 

yao ^ (16) kii * erh* ku * nil® chien ^ t'a ^ 

profeet som^ proteet daughters $eeing him 

nia ^ jen pu ^ ^ kuai * t*a \ fan ® abuo ^ t^a ^ 

reinTe man, no^ heedftd Hame Aini, say he 

{on the other hand) ^ 

ma * ti ^ bao chion * t'a ^ (16) ta ® jSn * fan ® ahuo ^ 

mufe him beat wiaa sag 

t'a ^ lising ^ tztl ® li ^ bai \ shili * pii ^ p'a ^ 

Ac tempera wi^nf formidable Steere^ is not afraid-of 

Jen * ti \ rning ® hsiao ^ te ® tzii ® ti * pii - (17) aliih * 
WMn. Vlmrlg inoiei»g(the] young boys not right 

p’Jeii; * ab^iig ^ Lu * tuaii ®j fan ® shuo ^ hsiao ^ 

^reen atternatelg ^yinjr small 

bal * tzil ® chia ^ pn * kuo * wan® sbna® w'an - ehna® pa* 
children not more making fan makwg fun that's 
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liao®, ho® (13) fAllg^ni^ njing* lisiatj® te ® tziT.® 
all, harm ? Clmrlff knowing well the 

t! * hE^Ia ^ chicTi ** t‘ou ^ jen * timg ^ fan * 
gonngone^ down steal pecr^dee goads^ coftirarg 

k'ua ^ t^a *■ liog^ li V ts'ung* bsko* (19) cbiti * ku^ 
brag tkeg quick dewt, from youth are regarding 

^jfroviding /or) 

chift *. P ang ^ jen * shuo ^ fa * tl ^ erh ® tssft ^ pu ^ hao ^ 
/fiwiiiy. Side people say their tows rtoi §ood^ 

fan® ch^ea^ kuaMpkh* j£a®. 
contrary scold those tneiL, 

Record No. 1, FarI’ II 

and Literal Transhthn 

(Lina 1) Ta* hHueh^chlh^ tao* ^ Diing* 

Great Leamh^^s teaching is in, illmirating 

Oiiag^ to*, tsai* bsin^ laiii® taai * cbih® 7“ “ 

Ulustrioas rirtae, tn renovating (fAe) people^ in resting in 

chih * sbaa ^ Chib ^ chib ® t-rb ® hoii * (2) > u ■ 

extreme goodness. Knoicing fcsting (picioc) cinif ihereajler have 

ting*, tmg\ erb® hou * neag* chmg^; cMng* erb ® 

settled settled and thereafter able (te) calm ; ca^tn an^f 

{object of purmit] 

hoa* neng® an^; an * erb® hou * aeng® 
thereafter afcfe {6e) tranquil^ tranquil anrf thereafter able 

lu *; lu * erb “ Iiou * (3) neng ® to K Wu * 

deliberate ; deliherote and therea/ier able attain.. Things 

yu ® pea ® rao % aliib ^ ya * ebung ^ ahib * ■ chib * aa ® 
hare root brunchj affairs fiace end beginning / what 

hHien^ bon* tze® dim^ tao* i®; kn® cbih * 
first last then near teaching surely: Ancient ones 

(4) yii* iniDg® mlog® yp ® t ien* haia * 

wishing {thistrate illustriom viriwe in heaven under 

cbe baiea * chib * cb^i ® kuo ® •, yu * chih * eb'i ® 

those, /rst ordered their kif^om ; order their 
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ktio * chc ® hflien ^ cb"i * ch'i * (5) chk *; yii * 

tijigdom they first re^ulaied ilteir fimilies; trUhiny 

cWi ^ oh'i * chla ^ cii^ ^ Jisien ^ heiu' cii’i “ sten ^; 

reff}iiate ih^r families (hey first culthxjted their persims; 

yii * hsm ^ ch^i ® ahcn ^ the “ bsiea ^ cheiig ^ ch’i ^ 

i^i«Ai 7 t^ cutlk^te their persons they first rectified their 

hsin yii * (®) chtng ^ ch4 - hsin ^ die ^ haiem ^ 

Affiiifi; their hearts (hey first 

ch'eng ^ chi ^ i *; yii * cheng * dil ® 

sincere their thoafiiis; wishimf {trt^iie) sincere their 

i* che ^ hslea ^ diih ^ chl “ chih ^; tbih * 

thoughts they first extended their knou'tedye; extended 

chih ^ t^i ^ (7} ke ^ wu *; wu * ko * 
knoidedge is in investiyuiion things; Things imestigated 

eth “ kou * ehih ^ chili *; chih ^ chit * erh ® 

and thermfter hiowledye extends; knotrledge extended mtd 

bou ^ i ^ ch*cng “; i ^ ch*eijg ® erh ^ hou * 

thereafter thoughts sincere; TImighis sincere and tkermfier 

haia ^ ct'eftg *; hain ^ {&) dieog * erh * how ^ aheti ^ 

rer/ijferf ^ hearts reetified and t hereafter j)er8ons 

hslu * I Bten ^ tdw ^ erh * how ^ diia ^ chi ^ [ 

cidtivated; persam eidtivated and thermfier famities regulated; 

chia ^ chi * erh “ hou ^ kuo* chUi kuo * 
families regidaied n7id thereafter stute orderly; state 

chit * erh ^ (9) hou ^ fclen ^ haia * f mg *. TzH ^ tlcn ^ 

orderly and thereafter heaven under peace^ From hem'en 

{under heaven ^ Vhim) 

tjstt * i ^ chit ^ yO * shu ^ j^a i * shih * chieb ^ 

$en (e?w*^ri>r) also reaching to eommini peojde one ikas all 

hsiu * shew* wei- pen®. (10) dil^ pea* 
i«e j?erson regard root. That root 

limn* erh® mo* chih * che® fou® i®, Chi* so® 
confused and branch orderly that not $ 0 ^ That what (i^) 
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hou * che* po^ erh * cK’i* .w* po* die* 
wtighlif then alighted and that lehtit gligftttd then {regffrd oa) 

hon* ( 11 ) wci*cbihi yu» ych» ( 12 ) Yu* eblng* 

not it hat bten Right (Aanil) elatsic 

(neiw A/ia ftwii) 


i * chang ‘ kai * k’ung ’tad* chili ^ ycQ * erh * tseag» tzd* 
me chapter w{i») Confuciue ’* ieorde attd T«itig Tta 

aliu * cbib K Ch*i * chuan * sliih * ebaug * tae * 

iranmtUed them. The eeptatuitorg ten chajitere then (ore) 


(13) tseflg• ted? chih * i * arb * mfin * j^u * cbi * 

Tz& ’a vkm, and door- men {disei^t) recorded 
chih* yeb* Chiu* pea* p’pi 4 

them AO. Old oopieA coneideroblg Liie errors {in the) 

chiea* chin* yin* eb'eng* (14) tad* ao* i 

tobleU, now because Ch'^ TsU thus arraged (them) 

erh * keng* k’ao* cbmgi wen* pieh* wei * bsu * 

o»*rf (Aai'iJip) again examined classical text{l) dhide senes 


tz’u * yii * t»o *. 
order, oa(o»i) left (Aoii«/). 

(15) K’aug* kao* jiieb \ k'e* ming* 
A'oitj, announce,wnt sags, "Able ittustraie 

T'ai * ehia » yfich * kq i ^hih * t’ien * chih * 
r‘o4 Ch,a sags, Cimternplate study heaien^s 

raing*. Ti* tien * yUeh *. Ki* mmg* (16) 
decree." Emperor Canon sags, ''Aide, illustrate 


te *. 
Virtue.” 

mkig * 
itittfsirima 

chqn * 
lojlg 


to*. Cbieh * tail* nting* yeb*. (17) Yu* 

virtue. All themseltvs illnstrious also. Right {hand] 

ebuan* chih* ahou* chang* shih * injng* mW* 
commentary *s fast chapter explains i7(iiArrti;niy i77iiA(rioi(A 


t4*, 

nriue. 
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Kecord Xo, i, Part f 

OantoHejie 

{!) JIun aui ye i ^ shiit van ka to \tiu ; tas hing tjii chae tie shiu 
iiiti t«* tai {2) to feoi kau fan tik. Ni hon ku sin shing wong lap tik 
kuai Irii, kau henng te’iin shiiig shi, (3) to ch’it lap ae 9Z cbenng. Yau 
kau nuii iit cli’o yat yet kong shut chiu t’lng fat lut^ yau (4) yat nin 
yat pin Iiau ch’at t-sa tai tik lio tai. Taz tai yau ch’ut ping tool ying 
'ng chung tik, (5) ya kau t*a taap ki ngai, chi ki lut. Chac se kuai kii 
tzung yau van ahang taoi shai, (C) tsun k*AU taz sun tsip hau toi. Yan 
ka hing shi tza tai, yau ka pai, ya Ahi tsa tai, (7) Tan t’in ha na ko 
yun shang ka loi taau shi in yan, to shi kau fan shing Liu (8) tik. Ka 
ko yan ehang ha loi, tsau shi ok yan, to shi put kau fan wai liu tik, 
Sho (9) i yan ka tsz tai iimn pat hok ho, to ahi ni mun tao fu hing 
tik pat shi. Taang flO} mo shut fu hing tik pat shi. Tai fan yan 
tsung ’ng luk sui, to i shap loi sui, (11) t'ung mm mi song, chi shik 
tsinv hoi, chiug shi kan yau tik kwan t’au Pin ni man tso (12) fu 
king tik, chat chi t’ang t*a oi t'a, pa t’a t’ai huk, taun t‘a yau tik, 
pin to k'ap (13) t'a. Chi t’a no t’a, pin t'ai t’a ta nia ch'ut hi. Yii 
t'a hau i fuk ch’iin, fa fa (14) hik luk, yau kin yan hau hon. Yu t'a 
hau tiing sai hat, ring ho taz ki pat hat. Yau (16) ku i ku nii. Kin 
t’a ma yan, pat ch'Ln kwai t’a. Fan shiit t'a uia tik hau kin t’a (16) ta 
yan, fan shiit ta sing tsz li hoi, shi pat p’a yan tik. Aling hiu tak 
taz tai pat (IJ) shi p’in shang u tiiu, fan shiit siu sihi tsa ka, pat kwo 
wan yau wan yau pa liu, ho (18) fong ni. Atiiig hiu tak tsz tai ka 
tain lun j'an tung sai, fan kw’a t’a ling li, tsung sui (19) tsau ku ka. 
F’ong yan shiit t’a tik i taz pat hau fan ch'in kwai t’a van. 

Record Ko, 1, Part II 
Cantonese 

(L) Tai hok chi to, tsoi niing ming tak, tsoi ta’an man, tsoi chi vti 
chi shin. Chi chi, i hau (2) yau ting, ting, i hau nang tsicig, tsing, 

) hau nang on, on, i hau nang lui, ini i hau (3} nang tak. Alat yau pun 
niut, sz yau chung ch’i, chi aho sin hau, tsak kan toi. Ku chi (4) yuk 
ming ming tak yii t'in ha chi, sin ch’i k’l kwok, yuk ch'i k’i kwok clu 
sin ts'ai k’i (5) ka, yuk ts'ai k'i ka chi, sin sau k'i shan yuk sau k'i 
shan chi, sin chiug k'i sam, yuk (6) ching kl asm chi sin shing k’i t, 
yuk shing k’i i chi sin chi k’i cht chi chi tagi (7) kak mat mat kak i hau 
chi chi chi chi i hau (8) i shing i shing, i hau sam chiug, sam chiug. 
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ch’i (9) i hau t'iii ha p‘jng. Tsw t’m tsz i chi yu ahu van yat ahi kai 
i aau shall a'ai pun. (10) k’i pun lun, i iiiut ch'i chi fau i, k'i sho hau 
chi pok, i k'i ahn pok chi hau (11) nii chi yau va. (12) V'au king 
yat cheimg, k'oi Jiuug ta? chi in, i ts^aug taz shut chi k’i fu shap 
cheung. tank (13) ta'aag tsz chi i, i aiun van ki chi ya, kink pun p'o 
yau ta'o kan, ham yan ch’iug (14) Liz ahn ting, i kang hau king nian, 
pit wai tau ta* yu tso. (In) Hong ko ut, liak iiiing tak, Tni kap 
tit, ku shi t’iii elii ming ming. Tai tin iit, hak raiug (Ifl) kiin tak. 
Kai taj! ming ya. (17) Yau fu chi ahan chcung shik ming ming tak. 

Kecohd Xo, 1 

The Sacred Edict, ChiAPTEE XI, 1 and 2 
Tfanslafim {Balkr) 

(1) Hia Majesty b meaning; (he) ftaya : People as a rule have either 
sous or younger brotliers. All theoc juvenilca (2) should be educated. 
Look at the regulatiuua drawn up by the Monarchs of olden timefl. 
Tlicy ordained that Bome uiBtructorB should he appointed in everV 
village and city, (3) that the laws of the Government (should be) 

e.vpouiided on the first of each month, and that (4) once a year the 
morals of (he young should undergo examination. They also com¬ 
manded that all youths wins went out soldiering, (5) should study 
military science and know the Military Code. The why and wherefore 
of these regulations no doubt is that mankind (6) rely entirely upon 
their children to perpetnate their iKwterity. The prosperity or ruin 
of the family depends upon (the character of) the rising generation. 
(7) Now whosoever in the world is good, it is by education that he 
has hecoina so ; (») whosoever i.s evH. it is by the want of education 
that he has been ruined. (9) Hence if youngstcre don’t 

follow the right, it is all the faidt of you elders, (10) Why do 1 flay 
this ? Because pe^iple as a genemi 'rule from the age of five or six 
to that of twenty and over, (11) have not lost their boyish dispositions. 
Their experience is gradually forming : it is indeed a critical period 1 
But unfortunately (12) your one idea is to pet them, and fondle them, 
and to give them everjthing for wliich they ask, for fear they should 
cry. (13) (If anyone) knowa (their faults) and » vexed with them, 
you at once take up the cudgels on their behalf. Von dress them out 
m gay clothing (14) that others may admire them, and pamper their 
appetiU» even at the expense of stinting your own. (15) You screen 
your childten. If you see them curse or strike anybody, instead of 
rebuking them you commend them, (10) and say'they are of first- 
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rate mettle, not afraid c^i anyoiie. You are well aware the youngs tern 
are in the ^iTongn (li) but jwreen their shcnle5oining?i, aaying, " The 
children are only in fun, (IS) Uliat'a the harm ? You know full 
well they meanly steal people'^a things^ and yet you praUe their smart- 
neaa, (19) and call it begmnuig early to pros'ide for the family. If 
others say your aou ia bad, you tmm the tables and rebuke them. 

The GrEhAT LEAa^<f\”o, Chapteii I 
Traustalion 

(1) What the Great Learning teaches is—to illustrate iHuidjrioiia 
virtue; to renovate the |ieople; and to rest in the highest excel leiice. 
The p^:jint where to rest being known, (2) the object oi pui^uit is then 
detenuinetl; and, that being detemiincfl, a calm unperturbed!ueas 
may be attained to. To that calmness there will succeed a tranquil 
repose. In that reprise there may be careful deliberation, and that 
deliberation wifi be followed (3) by the attamment of the desired end. 
Things have their root and their branches. Affairs have their end and 
their lieginning. To know what is firet and what is last will lead near 
to what is taught in the Great Learning, The ancients who (4) wished 
to illustrate illustrious virtue throughout the kingdom, first ordered 
well their own States, Wishing to order wej] their States, thev first 
regtilatotl their (o) families. Wishing to regidate their families, they 
first cultivated their jwrsons. Wishing to cultivate their iiersons, they 
first rectified their hearts. Wishing (fl) to rectify their hearfa, they first 
sought to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere in their 
thoughts, they first extended to the utmos^t their knowLefige. Sueb 
e.xtension of knowledge lay (7) in the investigation of tbinp. Things 
being investigated, knowledge became complete. Their knowledge 
being complete, their thoughts w'ere sincere. Their thoughts being 
sincere, their hearts were then rectifietl. Their hearts (B) being 
rectified^ their persons ^ ere cultivated. Tlicir persons being cultivated^ 
their fanulies were regulated. Their families being regulated, their 
States were rightly governed. Their .States being rightly governed, 
m the whole kingdom was made tmiiquil and happ_v. From the 
Son of Heaven down to the mass of the people, all must consider 
the cultivation of the peraon the root of everything besides, (10) It 
cannot be, when the root is neglected, that what sbfmld spring from it 
will be well ordered. It never has been the case that what was of 
great importance has been slightly cared for, and, at the same time, 
that w'bat was of slight importance has (11) been greatly cared for. 
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(12) The prec^diDg chapter o( classical text b^in the worda of Confuciua, 
haoded down by the philosopher Tseng. The ten chapters of 
explanatioti which follow (13) contain the views of Taengp and were 
recorded by his disciples. In the old copies of the work, there 
appeared considerabic confusion in these^ fmtn the diBarrangement of 
the tablets. But now, availing ni 3 rEte 1 f (14) of the decUions of the 
phJlo^pher Ch and having examined anew the classical text^ 
I have aTTanged it in oiderp ns follows: (In) In the Aunouncemetit 
to K ang it is said, He was able to make bis virtue illustrious.^' 
In the T ai Chia it is saidp" He contemplated and studied the LHustiioiis 
decrees of Heaven.” In the Canon of the Emperor (Yao) it is said. 
He was able to make illustrious (16) his loftv virtue.** These 
passages all show how those sovereigns made theniselv^ illustrious, 
(17) The above first chapter of commentary explains the illustration 
of illustrious virtue. 



miAXT 1 ASUIUK 

By 1 . M. tlNVALA 


PrtKt'MClK 

1, The Palilftvi text treated in this article wna first i^ahlisbed 
\ty M. E. BLOtJiitTr frem a codex H>f the Bibliotliiiqiic iCatienalc 
of Paris —the nianuscrit Su|tpl^ineut jiersan, no, 1216, p, 1 — 4 — 
in the Kcv’ue de L'Histoirc des Religions, Paris 1895, vol. 32, 
pp. 18-23 of the appendix, and transJated hy Jiim with notes io 
the same volume of the Revue pp. 233—241. It was |mhlislied for 
the second lime in the PablT. II, pp. 109-114 and edited hy 
Jamasi'-Asana I Bombay 1913) with collations from the msa .lE 
JJ. MK. and L>P, ' ' 

§ 2. A abort note on the text is written hy E, \\\ West in 
ttlrPh, [I, p. Ill); ‘'Then follow the texts inciitin'uedi in 77—78 
two of which arc nou-rcligions and occur both in J. and Pt. The 
first of these is the Dralht-fAsrmff, containiug ahotit 8 U 0 words, 
of which the first H;> arc lost from J. It professes to he an nlterca- 
tion between a tree growing in the country of JsSr and a goat, 
in tvliich both state their clams to being more asefal than the other 
to uiankiiid. It is said above that M, Blcntikt has made the first 
attempt at a eomplete translation. Another attempt to translate the 
text has been made in the introduction to the PalilT, 11 (UomlKty 
1913), pp, 37—39 by B. T. AxKLnsAaiA, hut his tranBlation is sume- 
tiiues not quite consistent with the text, especialJy from the stand- 
|wint of gramniar. Further where the text offers us the utmost dif¬ 
ficulties, e. g. §§ 19, 20, 31, 32, 35-38, 41, 43 , 40, and 52—54, 
ihe translator passes over these passages without even luakiug the 
slightest allusion to this omission (cf. alfm KH. pref. § 2 ). A])art 
from these big omissions, he leaves out difficult words or expres 
sioas from the trauslathin, e. g o- g 14, ns^-, g 16, g 33 , 

§ 30, -iti+f % 39, '|i;A 1 >r g 40, ^ 5 ^- g 43 , slw-v, 

s 44 , and «Ai § 51 . I am uot iiiclined to put the trunshitiou which 
AxKusAUfA has given in the categon' of a /inr;wr/ as lie does 
when he says “the text purports to «iy that ...” PahIT. JI. in- 

41 


PAPKftS niNTRIHUTHli 


Irnfittctinn, |i, Al, Still [ will not [iiiSA any reiinit'k op otills 

»iini 3 on hh leave tlic reader to form bis own Jnd^nent 

on tlie lEiethod followeel by liim here and elscivlieie in tbe intro 
dtietion. Although ! am quite iiware of the risk a of aiteuipting a 
compliBte tmnBlation of &iicb a recent test corrupted in parts through 
the igDomnee of the sicribes as the text in question^ I have done 
so ill order i«> pnt before the students of Publavi another short 
text trjinsliiemted on the principles laid down by Baietjidlomae in 
IF, 5iK Moreiwer T liave selceted this text from many others, 
beennse it contains nnnicrons words^ which are iir>t to he found in 
already published glo3flarie&- It c^rntains, therefore, a further eon- 
tribntiim with the Pabkvi Glossary of uiy Alufj //nsror (Paris 
I9'2n to the materials for a Fnhiavi dictionarv, 

§ i}. The anccilete trciiteti in the text belongs to the so-calleit 
'‘Hang:etreitlitemtur" nr the literature dealing with dtsputationft 
iiVmut the personal superiHwity l>etweGn Iwii ]>er 80 hf» or pcrjjonified 
objects. Tilt# litcratiiire i& rimatly written in a poettcnl fonn, anti 
very fseldom in prose, M, t^EisscmNEiDi’;ii liaR given an elaborate 
liet of itie names (if stories iind anecdotes pertaining to this parti' 
enlar braneb of Utemture in bis “ ilangstreillitcratur ’’ in the Abb 
der KAW. Wien, phiL-hist. Kkssc, vol, Iw), 4part ’ 1908), wbicb 
are collected from Anibie, Persian, Jlodem Hebrew. Italian, Frencb, 
Pruvencial, Knglish, and German soarecs. Further Bahiikis has meii- 
tioiicd in ZDMG, 532—33 a story of a sheep and the vine, 
whieb he found in a codex belonging to the library of the .Icwish 
Tlieol.igmal fieininary of Kew York, which contains mostly Persian 
texts wntton in Hebrew characters. He has also eoutribiitcd nn 
article called “Zar Hangstreitiitcratttr aus der ambiseben Poeale 
der Jiiden Jemens’’ in M6luiigeft Hartwig Dcrenlionrg, l^iris l90t», 
P- 131“ 147. it is clear troiii tbe list of STeissr’iijrKiijRfi mentioned 
above, that Ibis literatye was very popular among the Mobaniiiic 
lians, Jews, and Christians, among the latter especially {luring the 
middle ages, when the tmtibailours travelled from place to place 
siiigmg tbeir stories. SrELXw^nfEtuKK is right in scarcliing the proto¬ 
type of the ilispqtatioLS in Mmlem Hebrew in the poetical fonn 
in the ancient Arabic pnema, in which the hero of the piece bouats 
of the fame of Lis clan and hts own jiersonal merits, ehicily when 
he is taking part in a pietieat comeat or when he is before bis 
enemy ■>. 7). Properly speaking ihia type of Arabic poems must 
be. therefore, called ** |ioeni8 jiertaining to a cimtcst of preference’' 
in Amli nr On the other band ia the I^erslan 


IlKAXT I ASI'hTK 


reprepcntaliveA of this firitiicli of Iherattire, tbe “tlie poems 

of contesi'\ tbc i«r8oiiB ermtendiug are so inconsldcrahtc, (hat tlie 
uemsiiy of u Jqdge, who proiiounftcs in favour of tbe one or tbe 
other contending narty. becomes nbsoIuteJy unavoidable, and in con 
se<|aencc, the origiimlly pbmncd becomes “si pnem of 

strong etilogy" viz. i.f the jud^, The Persian poet Asapi 

I, died between 1030-^ J) was the first to make the snugs i>f con¬ 
test native to the soil of Persia, and tlitiH he must lie considered 
the foiiiider of the ^IJr,iLL,' (GlrPli, [|. ff.), 

§ -i. Just as ill the l^ersian orilU, in the anccdoto of the 
Pall la vi text the persons contending, the tree and tlie gtial, are 
so inconsiderable, that both of them call upon men to judge their 
persona] satieriority over their opponent (cf. § 2^, iii», ai. But as 
might be expected, there is no decision arrived at in the text to 
settle this dispute, wliich proves most probably tbe tin perfection 
of tlie Pahlavi text. .Mor&^ver the anecdote docs iiol only fall into 
the category of “the literature dealing with the contest of jjcrso- 
nal sajicriority, but it falls also into that of liie fable’'. 

§ o. It seems to me that there existeil once jin original Pahlavi 
B *7^', Anecdote, perha|)a written in iinitatton of the .Arahie 

was translated into Modern Persian. Both ihe ori- 
giiinl 1 ubiavi and the MP. version have been lost to tis in course 
of time, after tbe latter whs re translated into the Pahlavi fonn 
lying before tis (cf. also Kfl. pref. §4). It is for ibis rca&in, that 
we tiud again in this text new features-features tmcornnifin in 
tbe classical Pahlavi works like the Ditikiirt, i Jtc., 

enuiiiomted and ctoiiincnted on in Kf!. pref. 11 — 12. Further 
we find some Mlb dialectical funiis like it?*- ?st for nj* hast gg I, 
32, 30, 44, kariMtl, pres 3. pint, gg 0, 7, nml so forth, itP* 
kttril. pres. 3. sing, g 21, krri. ppp. g 24, /ttmm. pres. 1, sing" 
g 26, and the expresatotis like mph j|j« j''flio;rrts suiuik drtixt-om gS, 
where the pron. I sing, in the cus, reel, is unusually expressed by 
the end. m, and on ohp drajct g 2, bHi-om g 21 , dir am ftdk 
^anii §21, and so forth, where ;i'» or *“ “tw stands fipr the prou. 
k sing, in the cas. obliii. Again in ipiuh pa x'timras sawii iiraai-mn 
§3, j^of-rmppiiilA kas-am §49, dip-oui s/ifl g§4l, 43, fr-orw ll am 
alottc) a/iariar lH gg 45, 46. AsKi.i?iAHiA calls these forms and 
expressions Dari (PahIT. tl. iiitrod, p, 37J. But I should rattier like 
t" call them simply xMP. dialectical exprBB,sions, because they are 
not pccoliar to one dialect only, hut are coniiimn to the group of 
MP. dialects called I 'cntral dialects, cf, BIrl'li, II, ]>. 38 1 (f, M«PC‘ 

II* 
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over tlie word Ikri according to Al-Km<>waiehzaii Bignifics the 
Median jJ^iJU—whicli was m-d 

al&o :iJ 5 the etmTt4hilcct (cf. Liber ihiffiLih Al-i)ltmK p. nv. 5^ 
edited hy G.Van Lcydeii J^^95i Whereas in jo^^dern times 

the naiiio Gahrl la widely used hy oriental m well aa ^^c{^^^lelltal 
writers instead of iJrrit with w^hich ibe Zoroastriaiis of Persia 
designate their dialect as a pridest against tiie degrading word 
ir<ibri (GlrPlL lli mi 

§ 6, There are lartlier ia this text some wi^rds written with 
the DU usual jflenr nrlhography, e, g, (i^mriar 4n, 4S for 

^ 20 for and smut § 21 for 

bar^fl 21^ 2d for tcj^iho, ^-ir ^ 2, ppifcii § 3^ f nnm g 4H, 
and ^ 1 - (an unusual ideogram i (aua) wiaip § 4Ci ffif \ for 

^ §49, «&•- §49 for and rt?fi rrMcTi §54 for ?ej‘ri 4 :p-. finally, 

there occurs a peeuliar diminDtive fi^nii wurfmnnk tii §§ 19, 

20^ and 44 in the sense of murhm ^^inankiud, iiian/\ 

§ I* Sly wording of the text is based mostly on the text pn- 
tdisbed in PablT. 11 is. above]. Kecesaary correetirma are made iu 
the text and Ijeltcr readiuga adopted after a eaTeful exainination 
of tbe collations given iti tbe foolnotes to the above^mentiooed text 
aud of the text published by M. Bijocilet s. above)^ which I de¬ 
signate P. or the ms. of Paris In the text-eritical notes. 

§ b. These text critical notes arc marked by Arable figures, and 
are oeeasionally accomp&nlcLl by remarks on rare words ami on 
the Pah IB. orthography. Kediindant words are enclosed in round 
Iprnckets and w^ords ondtted and bence inBcrtcd by me in square 
ones. All imtea marked by the letters of the alphabet have refer¬ 
ence to the exegesis. In these latter notes 1 have used abbrevia¬ 
tions A. and B. for Ax^nK^AuiA and Br,r>ciiM respectively, when¬ 
ever I have f|ut>ted their translations. As I have intended this ar¬ 
ticle for the use i^f the students of ctur sebooh i have given lu the 
noiea the MP. equivalents even of the easiest and the most com 
Dioii MidP. words. For the Manic reason 1 have restricted inyKeir 
to as litteral a tranaktion of the text as |M>saible. 

A l.lS-r OF iJ3F Aim||KVI.\Tlt>XS OF TJIK TITLIL-. OF IHKiK.’. aXII TIIK 
SAlTEri OF .^CrrtlOUB 

p’ornu. Kll. intriHl. pjj, 8—0, EiUlJ'IPStinl. L 1. p. Vlh] 

\ A. Arud rirf,: Nftmak. Killiinn nf M. iUen ami K. Wiat : I'bc hunk of Artia 
V'TrnF. iUit£ib:iy A 1072. 


mXXT 1 ASl Klk 


t>4l 


Till! Buil{.‘>tlii nF thi* of OrimiFxil i^lnriies. [jujitlun fiuritn- 

thm. l,ri»tiilon. 

ThAsici: aiin rliSncsia^shni iIit Tork^ olki^r wmt 

Sky then Zentnkl^isikuiH (niu* thm Auh, *). AUlinzidl. ik«f k. PreiiS. Ak. 
i(, Witw, vnm J, iJiTltu il» 04 }p ^"iin Feasmte. 

IIX.: Nmk, aiJe4»nthi|^ tiMhe trillion of Mr I Ul'o in thv Bijok jVrda 

VrrBl. BfkiiiUiiy a- fHJiiduu lB72f (1+ 

Kll Tlie PAlilnvi Tfxl Khi(f ITiiarav nnil his Buy" piilklirclkei:f nnd irsmii- 
lnt«d Ijy J. >L rsrvAi.*. P:iri» l^U 

MiRuFAflT; KrS4i&l;iiir fi:ieli iler Gei►grupiile dtjs Ps. .Moses Xorenae'i, von Ikf. 
d. MAR^t^uT. Bodiii Ifinl. 

P^V.: Sanskrit-WMrtfTkiich^ her:in»^t% vua 0 , HUiiTiir.isriiK and IL Kcth. J'eterw^ 
IkUfif 185^1 fT. 


(>riJt:fl ABIlJE^Vi 4 T^U.^S 

irotitp. KUh MiffKiiL ikp. D~10. BiidSQStinl 1. 4. |ir 126] 


eii.^ 4 »b]ii|. i en^iUHi obti 4 |iiits. 
e:is. reet, ^ rak^mj? 
i^ans, ^ eatiKiti ve. 
denuLii.; ilunuUkinAllve. 
diiiiiti.: ilhiaEnntive. 


Fr.: Frenett. 

Us}k: ailkTk 
iijkt.j llpklrKl^ 
orthik^^ j iifth i k^fraphy. 
patnle.^ pnrtieiple. 


fistirik i drax( 

i3«xj kr \r& \ 

sahr 5 (ar hmi rn^t I draM L 

rflb- V- [>} 

hfisi mras hast hH^% hfmaa asurik [t] 

fnHnH baras mtmrt aaS [oj r¥sal m iarr 
^ kfij^ \r [^t] 

. iurartri (wir [cJ] 


The Afisynan free. 

L A iree sjuiiidfi grown 
n|k tliere in ilie laBd of 
xAsayria, Its trunk h dry^ 
its top ts Fresli^ and its 
rkH>t‘ rusGiiihlea the (aa- 
gar-)csiiie^p its fruit re- 
^iiibiea the grape. It prik- 
daces veuch) sweet fraits'. 


li * For tIio 4iitlkogr. ef. KH. |i. -55. — ■ P^ — Tl»? other iiisa. Iiav^i^ 
fur iL A, arsi, tire Dari espr. for rsih ! — ^ Tins e(>|>yiat ttajs writ- 
tf!n tlio ido^igirain fisr tor "iisldt% Leflidei" liistoad of f^rr MP^ j 

fT. rtjr a simihlr tnifltakt' KH. ■§ uo. 8. — * Me»s. — * For iht* i-xiir. 
cf. KU. i PS, 

' Mp. (VriJjaisK — ^ VtV* 4r — MP- — M'f, MP. A b 
(V Giri^ka^y 
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^ [-J] trijv^r r 

om du [rtiJ] ddt^^idn-niariomfin 2. 

t; «iiitii -F cji) 

:ku HipairlU h(tiu 0 hJis hidami i tfrazt 

*ir 'I) I'd ^ 

g>i»ak‘ €(ts j)« hum apartnr ft> ftnr «j 


3, Kor the judgiiteni* 
of men that my-*’ high tree 
contested^ with a goal 
(sulking'): '*[ mil itu]>CTiHhr' 
to thee in viirioag tbingA. 


0 

Jti-r 


^ (Aif lie * * ipi r tJ, t iiDi the tree in the 

droj-teiii raiHiA j'firtirai pti twow :i. Iiind of X'aniias"; there is 


■i. * ThriA m Tji, J.I. I', mkj. — * It Ss writion hpfc with ihe vtuvi'l 
\ 0, which sm-fS) ajj n t-oanenting link between "n of iIh mill 'Vn the end. 
rn*n. 1. fling. - * I', 3, - * t'f. Jlhil' J', 'af. Hmt,. lAirWh, 122, nml pn-f. % 6- 
i- mIso hu! ‘‘o goal", neAlflii later oit. Blotiiwt iraiiBlaUil fhc word ilLfTcruitly 
drsf *'|{oat" and then “I", Thr> vocative ia ai'ccsflary,.« it sliuws iis who begfii!> 
tn apeak llrat. The nfiginat leit tmil [wrhapa J* 5^ nj “o gojit. I" — 

* An niiiuiniil ortliogr, for ipip-. l fa writtoa for ei nee, to ihe ^ansaniiin 
nuneiatiogg of p, m also In 45, ig. 

A. rnidfl cyif, voe, a Hari pKpr,; bt. im:ula dr» *’(ror the inpn of) 
!hi> tvligioD" Jiiul takca martoMdn-dol'ialio) r«if with | L I Utkt- the wogaJ to 
moan jiidgnmnt , bi'CAiw in our stnry ilie conteudlng jutnt(>ii gire so in- 
flignifipant that the ntcoiialty of a judge, who igTonoimeea liis dedsion in fa- 
voiiT of one nr tin- nther jMirtj U abs-aliiuly unavoidable, just gi« it |g in (lie 
rcirsian nmrflc In oqr alory there i» m> decision arrived at as 

to the iu|ioriiinly nf one of Mm (wo vujgtegidlng ignrtiea over ihi: other, :ifl it 
is eapcctcd, but tln 'y go tig dr differegit waya after i‘nunierating ihdr pointJi 
of au|ieri<>iiLy, — v ^ (akea it for ,a Dnri form for hont "1 ain"f, B. for 

on Met, pnm, I. sing., s. no, 2. — ' A, rcmlit mn ‘’T ..I", whidi 

isrertaluly wrongi for gggejining romp. AoniHipartrA *'tight; eunibnt. dud''. KIJ. 
p. 71. ef, SIJ'. The fggnn ni>artgt gne» hack to a dengimiti.alive mcgtioi 
wrportifen "t<» fight, to fttinliate". ^ - J.U. *' npimr hence “auju-rior". A, 
"more glewning , nf eggiirse n fn-u renilerigig, 

^ a, t f, pref. S (}. ^ < ]'. _ a f jj „j- rciliimiaigt, a.» 

d la atreruly ev,,reined In vP «,m, (Jr dee* it si.-md For f 1 ow, L 0. iff 

I iTLD ■■ f 

• Th.' name .d tfm wventh part tgf the world sitmitml in tlgi- n•^.ldle 
Hi fill- iithcr aist. Aw. b. Brat, AbWB, 





JUIAXT J AsjL-JilK 


im 


^ f p nHT 10!) 

j'^arti man hac sah cc hamiim nv^l 

® yi 

, bar dii^oram n^‘ ka 


ao (ptlieTi like*' iji«, be- 
caiiHt the king tats frtjjii 
me, when I carry fruity 
anew. 


. A^9Ml ffui-maMkatt 4- 

0 Fr-o^e?i [*] ffr^ e-ia t 

, taipautin [/J how frfuap Tj. 

if i f 1 

[pafm\ Iv karmi man ha^ tj^akrop \V. 

a “i ^Kii; 

^ H mrhmi vlrasmd 


4. 1 am the plankef 
the ship^^ 

1 am the clntli^ of 
the saila^ 

ik They make" from me 
Llie broom \ with which 
they clean* the bouse'* 
and the coartyard*^. 


'■ rro|jcrly ‘■'having' ^ alujiUir iKnly* linvin^ tbi? ^f^al^6 ilii]]f^Ei- 

Mion" ' fiiir iiii-anfng cotup, MP. ^'j^niinli'ng in the naino rank, on llic 

Ei,T.iiio TiHiting ; a valliMKtii‘''„ SIP. '^ having t\w a:niio cultiur'^ :infl 

forth, 

*■ Ml^ ''plank, bcurrJ": Tur ilic ortliogr. si. KlL^g ruK 2 , nmi 

Puhrr, I. IIS. »■ where cf. Annl,w ^ SJP. 

^‘Blinttle " p AniiLwr makoik ^hnat, CAnne"'. The Ftiia] -«fi, t|je {lUsulf. ib peeu- 
har, i. «ilwrMPoi^oA' ^ — * 1 [prefer thisi LnuMlntlnu to ihesie uf A. ami JJ.. 

mking in the sc-nie jif Ann. because imnieitiatoly Iii 4 5 Un* 

fA[} of the ship is ineiilionKl. A. trTin><lnteH ^^1 am lilt? pin (?) «if the ahmtln";, 
lA'hen^is B. ^ I become the s^hutile ^ml the bo^ird". 

Th ■ Mi', vnriegateiJ cloth with whieli the hntuM^ n-ml other 

biilULiiijg! are decorated on fe^lival days" (Vtu^rjcuB). eninp. Aw^ frnsptit 
bin, pillow HtHi^ AirVVh, ItKiS; ‘^the tieam of tln^ roof'' (Vnujciea), B. takes 
the ^ oril m ttic latter HeiiKiN whrm*afi the hum ning ’'tihasl!’’given to this wnrtl 
by Ar la itiroiiiprehtnsilplf. — ^ MP, (V^ull&ib and the mast 

of tlie shi[i" B. t.ikes the -H'smI iu thli ktter hf^um^. 

l». ^ litHerfeil ill onlrr in coiupU'te the a« very uften in ihia tcM. 

■iH in § T+ \2i lU ami m fi^rth ; nmi\K Aw. jwd* "■Hltli (an irirtminent)'*. 
atfto iiHed Afi a pn^|HjsitbiTi nf place '‘where'' (cl | 7}, a, Btitu AirWh. 023. 
The linn] h the i^ncii. |m>n, 3. wg. It in always plaeiHl after tite iulisLintive. 
- ' r. (-t/f. - » V. J. 

* por n-sding ami meaning: cf. -M irltT, fcoribi for I K. ^ ^1. 

k€T- IB a dialectical fonu for Aiiw- in MP. central dialects, s. (HrPh. I. 2JiJ, 
.=Wi>, 3^, — *■ My\ i H. aJrPh. I a 303. For yyuA'-. b. KIL § % Ein.3, 

HimTifOLCKHAi tnke^i ilu^ vriYul gmaieiatiially in the plar« I'orTesjHiTidiiitg to 
'IWLil. as also In the roVlowing paragraphs, cf. TKiijcstM, An^eiger Wien, Ak. 
ik W.. ]iihii.‘biBt. kl. I f- Tlitn fomi wiEhoiit tin- plur Hiiffi.x then ntanilB 
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[‘Oltfo] if \ f li.f V 

(rf- htrfntl fwat* ha^ gtird^ 7. 

“ I -wd ^raij 

. ftri»j tt kr^iftnt 


7. They make fmiu 
me the wcKxleii iiiurtar% 
ill which ihcy p«iiiid'' Imir- 
ley* anti rice'*. 


{t] kareml man har dtmina/c ii, 

+ r'ffxwA'- rtAraj* 


H, "l^liey iisake from rne 
tbe pairi>rhol]iiiws% which 
blowTB^ the firc^ 


apiwrcully for llit< imm. and jiw. |iliir. - » r.r«.v«rf jir-^s. 3. |,lirr. from 

‘ tu armnffe. u. hn,.^ i„t„ ..nlt-r', lil. “lo rule, b, govvni" 

(Al ri-ynli (f'lV.), dtiiou,. h..„, tA^, 

A«. firit;. a ]ifo|.tr ntMm, if, Bmu AirM b. H 54 , f„nhe, 

":.r™iE,.m.-hL r«lr and «.p,btio,r-for which U.v Pal,] venion 

tvrr,^,^» *. UmL. AirM'b, 152^- The wort] in in „t 

a. .t, .u.-anin*; witl, MiilP. „rn,,n« ,„»( prx-..3- 

|.lLir..a KH. S57|-*m arr:in(rc, m brln,r into nr-lor; i.M|nc«otf", S||V 

cf. ll™,, sm. ^ ami !hiO. cu,«f<lc» the wo^J to be 

com,,,tel f«r.u nf hniiifud -they u.afcc .hinin^. clKif, ef. AlrAVb &0, 
nt^ 1, forth,-r cf. Xir, ,^,,iar|y often -1, for t-v > _ 

cr^ {Vn,...w.); for nwanfns clip, 

.enl.cat„,,-.P,hlT.S.2L - * Front Aw. ho,no.- Ml ■ .U - ^ For 

The «,.r^„.A«» .. *, l..hiT. ,, ,, ys., 1 ,^ u ,„d.«n 

z:;, iZn:;'" " «™'- 

I. ' Mk.. Iiaie a rwlmidjint ^ afi^r thitt w„nl. 

...ortar’i! whff "mTlar-* -a Lir^e w,Ht.|,'n 

.or^ In whah r.c- « |«nten off - A. rcnticnt the woril hVHhe 

thraelupi^ hlij . wlit'teart ti. Ht nf lu. - ■ ■ ’ 

Bidl. AirWh, 511. AmiLw. 

ffi‘1 ^^iS. which are rcbitnl to .j;SjS 

to make shivering". _ - KrP, ,. i. 1 
-,Si lo he jierhaia iwnvjj^ "blowing n]r" i 
S.ll. m>. b. — 4 Alp. Afinl.w, hrinj. 
s. ' II ss, .mSf, jhriiliably fur j«5,_ 

* Cf. JIP, -‘a |Kiir of liL‘TliiWfi 

bluw”. k Pf,'s.parlic, fnun ngjii n _ 

* The form ii here luuei |,r,il,al,lv the jjl'imfc 
ttfcrt SJ. 


c "daiaing i,p h>- blow ing", ef. 


il, rived fruii, >|j\ 

o'ji 

fanltin,. Imi rtpiup. mopuHVoi- 


mi vtitifan -t<. blow": t-um,,. - 


nrfAJiT [ AsrRiK 


1)45 


« [^] ffr ^ SK I am ilie iWiwiden- i 

. [i] htkm mok 1L shfle" i>f liif: cullivalitrs^. 


e * * [-»] t - 

. hrahafwt}Hfdan [*] h&m tifdiiiii 10, 

“0 ^ ijt 1 f ,, 

jMid to icr ketr^'wi man hair rasan II, 

« ^ [i3^l3] 

* hitwhiitl 

p If i f 

partan fo k^ k^tn^rui man hfir fup 12* 

+ m^chui 


li), 1 3101 the two (W4>o- 
cbn-of tlie l>are- 
footed 0 Iles^ 

n. 1 aoi the cord* 
with which they bind 
thy *' foot. 


12* They make froio 
me the poat% with which 
they tby" neok^ 


a. * rVujjlP. AmiLw, moik. and ilidP, A^f | Z^r which is n coih 

tuietiHl form '-UMle ahoc", dimiri. Inm fitf moit. MP. iiruiK-rly 

a|H';iihiii^ '‘a pilnjii'’j' ihc shoe <if a wnniziii^^t which coiup. Arinhw, 

Niucnitr. ^ ^ f.T. ;^7^’ ^ 1**^^" 

Kttil" {Yrr4.ra>. 

UK ^ Thus also wliiTi™ PahlT. iOfi, 12 K:w 

* Ml^ jJfcj. Anih. dual "the woodcii^fihoe (fuf iJic liath or Tor 

walkiD^ in the iniid)'' iZoneKii); AnuLw% nal borsc-HiiiH.*'*, The wenl m 
borrowed frcnii Ai^ihir. A- only transcribes the w'ord hy r^ii-pw?; H. further 
eooiparcs (he wonl vrlth 3JP, aX^ ^shm^a" (i^mnuAss and ViriLci*), - *MP* 

tt. ^ raAainf- b. Iloiot X|pEt. 137, — ^ Lit, ^'to llicc the 

feet"^ ethical iLil.. a. § 12^ 

12. * P. joriihalAy Ihc coiPyiiPs mistake for MK. -LL and 

dE. have ^ ^rardwi* w ritti'o 3i» orn’ word. 

' MP. “wood, a block of wottd, a \mM pif wocid ’ {Vi'LiEanK 

B. correctly lake* it to mean the hravy Img |!ieco of wpMjd w Inch lb liwt to 
the niM.^k of cattle very rartiy tu dial uf |^»ats ajid slicepp which pnwenta 
them from ruimSng: aw-ay and fmm attacking men, A. tranfihtcB it ^Hhc i^liek''. 
— ^ Ml*, L«t sbto to “kiss,” ihc vulg3ir .mil oiii^tnaloiJoetfr 

form cL \l<mx Kplli . Atuu jmermr pa^an^m “I kiflo ’ are also 

uuomatojpoetic. B. “on fait timrbi^r'; “they Hjake hemP’, Imi then the reaii- 
iii|f? — * LEt. “tip Ihcp' the ncrfc“ idhtml dat.p t & 11. — ^ A. n^U 2 fpir- 
dun “two apjdcH of iJiy ni'ck^. lit. “two i^ecks*', a. lui. L 



I’AJ'KKS ( ■itSTlIllU TKl) 


64 *: 


jJ i f '-tjS ir 

sarttkVfti fft kf kiir^d man har m?j 13 ^ 

0 L^^h] 

. i^?¥. 

^o- niwi p] w(f^ If 

5?i tb ki- fifyimn [i] Aoiw pItap 14. 

, hrrj:f'nd 

[i] no Ur ic. 

[i] SHr feffi asf7^ctjt - 15* 

. ^ahrditrfln 


["J. Thty make from 
ikie the peg% an wliich 
they ^ ^ thee heail 

flow II warily 

14. 1 am the fuel* of 
the fire \ which roast 
thee cuiopletcly^ 

lo. [ am the ^^limle^ 
of summer^ over the bend 
of the Tillers'^. 


13* * All iin^ rKccjil l\ ’O*, — * Si Kjt, 3 A n-ruls riiMNai rarwJ. 

“ ^ — >* It nvim^ iLat A. coniuieMi tii-^nd with 

Mr_j:=^J,"wlHeh i*t ito|M*9?iitilr Ut Ehi M not oiil^v thr iin fixd bm alwE tin* 
hmjii « Hire mh^m^ in rafrarf. Ik rtmlnri* attaeb fir lilnkl {iUw) w ith Un- 

lieait liPW^CTfit + — * SIIV (Vr^tiaffl lonl Sriuiu^), rump, for 

MhllVu*P 4 Jf*ii -m hm^i: mr, KU.SSti. SlirlPT. A lakfi llii 5 of Mif 

r.illowing word with lip^ !ohI nadi iaAiimk ^-hi^adloni^ ■, w]Mi ov.m hijo 

twHsiTij? m hi^ a r-smipi«l form of turakiimk can hanlly o^phiii thr tinal ^itL\ 
or timsi prohabli run Hit aualiEj^y of Slidlk SllV^kS^t^ - how ? V 

'‘i|iiimn«lti" ' 

II, ’ P, O'. 

• til . J. 4 . — ( f, IN', — * cr. I «, nu. % — • fViHip. .MIV 
")‘i^l^'‘rntion. (jnlcr". rram whitli the dMiom. . t — 
l.ntfiir'-i todiB^veh «r .nd S,M^t ^mhJd^thrVn.-aiHiift 

"lirtiicinttHiii'* i# (ltvi>]ii|ml: fir«qi the onpniil ni(‘aniijj; “pain", <-ili 4 ‘ . 4 ucce».'- 
fiil psiwiii^ throHgli tmiii*', nml ln-nw “im'iKiraiiiJu", tf. Honi KpEl . 291. Hi-n' 
of cmim- I take tlir- »t.nl atUt-rlrKilljf “ihrOHKli, aod \||f(;. 

Jihd ttir i.!i|>r..fJ brmn Hiiial to «1o e.Hik iliortjin^jly”, 

i>r tkiw ttic W4>ril aiipiirj' huiui- pnHlucl <»r thi> gi.aiv 

Ki, • MR *jU, n. U, the orthoKr. tf. $ whin^ 5t»' m,,^ .ktuih, 
A. n iiik'Pi the w<ml by ‘■tJir unilpit-llji , »h,.n.aj. p. hy “th.‘ fao. th« iitii- 
hft'llii ’. Bni Ihe jqeHniDK in fpir-fot. lii.k a., thp JIR wonl for “mnbi.-llti” i. 
^:,bAjL«. iDiil tiol ajL-j, BiUTHOLOMA.. — * AtR A smil K laki- 

“Ui« word in ih, a.., nf (ime-»i„ Hu,e,„erB. „].ota1t.; ih.- w.p»l lu 
ppprasol', ht. “tho Bhnile of .uuimp r' , _ i The woni .HlirAi™ii i>gui hanllf 
•IM-.H “(he MiraiW in thi. and ..ther |«ww:4t4... The mean. ™h.f«‘--ef. 
ovoTy'W'lifrt' very wt'll, 


mxxT I A^nciK 


[l] [^] XI 

[n] F.’fiirjil'urrxH [#] AtfiJF iakr HL 

^ ^ [^] 
htu": tapanffrik d^titmaritm [i] 

0 i 

. kart'jid miah 

[-1^ ifr 'J ^ ts-p& [^] IV 

[Ay sHiJS [i] dfirfiktidu 1j, 

*11“ [l] (^l IIW3 ®1F l-F^tlO^ 

w [ij] bartvd [*) mhr S j^-crAir 

* 

1^] ifr nj’^' ifl. i^ 
mnrvif^akdH [i] A^jjji ds^t^H IH. VX 


Ml 

I £1111 the sugiit^ 
of the eullivittor'^^ and 
the honey'* of the noble. 
They make Jroiii me the 
chest 

17. I am the iiiediein^ 
caste ^ of one who nnder- 
Htaniis'’ imcdkinX i^hich 
they cany from city to 
city and from phys-ieian 
t<i physician 

IH, ItK I urn the neat* 
of amail birds ^ ! throw* 


IB- ^ Tlii*«8^ (wo Wiinlii fona |art i>f i In In PalilT. j;o, K hut ibty 
poitFcrl^v hclnni^ tn & lO. — ' lu Jr » enr. i, tlin c wnoln. 

» Krr. ,5. 2- — Ml"- Ar il kl*arya and If^avcH <>0" iniiTiinHfihsi, 
win'feast tS. has* B|ttilc Tiiinniulcnt^Knl xh* wliolc Mcntcin-i^ Ih- liFijtsbt-Pfl: "I am 
the arA ( ? licn-hivp ?) of wlii> collcpt tiic liimry'', — ^ Tf, ^ 0, no. K — 

* Krl". a. S I Ml*. A. rt'ails it and h-avifi <.nit iininmtLiatish 

nil. a, “ ^ cliciL i canki-t** haijikeL I'sjM^c-iaEly 

fiir lifiMd' a Lost for jKTrnLijf-sK'llefw' a Riir^cal (V^ullkkm). A. fe^iljt h 

inrfait^, 311*, tiiiiakct blit then thi* final n-mama 

B. traiifilati^ it ^i^iauiiLn^-wliis I .mil stpiialh "*, tliuH hr rradii ^ h dprJt, 

MIh 

Ii. * Jd. and r- Tk wKh the var. — "* InsH^rO.'+I in ordi-r 

to comidelp the wm*.'. * Thus V. — * 'rhui* 

» ^ll^ j jVji: MtdP. <Jornil; '*uic£lh in!pp" — Kur eiuu[i. A'ijKi- 

ArifW-Aw>fias. Kil. I 12- A. rtadH ^ ‘‘Mudndd’, ef, I 2, no, a, whiipas. H. dV7ii/i 
lihystfjan", ami says in do^ note \lt. ■^navani''; tln^ arali^ wo rib 
which sipiity "phyiiiCBan'* onjpnAlly uieanl "a hjanif^t in&iip a savant*^. — 
' MP. ^»^JJ, AniiT.w. A. tmn«kli>ri the scnteni'c “wliifli thf' ciiiMinltiu^ 

(divMclans carrj- friiln pbet- to phei"". Thb u front the inaininalir.Tl 4 iand- 
piiint quite incom^ct If he it niuat mean thief 

physiejan " nr lit. ^tliK^ ]diy»irian of phy>ticiniisliNo sdAioojftrA ‘‘tins kin^ of 
kingH*'. .Uiis't probably he hm loft uiil In the tfain^kitinn n\u[ fukeii &i- 

:cj^^BiPi plnr. as iiuvcming thts plur. verh 6«rrm/. 

IH. 13. ' P. rtfinif. 

“ AMP, CiU^b — '* t.'r MI\h^,^; for iht iLiinin. Huffix is. UJr- 

I h. 1 a 281, - - FrP. lb - ft. MiC 
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I'Al'KUS I KIi 


- 1 , 

bf 


xastak [i] kiinii'hhln [oj 

Vi- ^ Ml 110 

ivi tiiSt bifm tHfk jiitf uir^utiwi 

9 in}»*u ^ *)ii.^; 

* t?i#iiijflrjjJ ite kiim iimrfariMijt 




* ir|g^^ 
r^dwji 


*1. 


tfi-S lejfr fiwj 

amfttn h^i 

’O*' -jfitiij ^ [^] 

wi<^<3 H^sl kH mart/mak ri iiji jtn mtH 

f^) ^ ^ I 

x^'amnd (i) hlr man hm^ niiu li 

® ® !^vr 

. flrrxlrnd iiambiiH 

— ■* Fur orthii^r. f. % 15^ iku. 


[myj shacle*^ nvor iht f:i- 
iii€rclujiiit8^,[IivIio 
411 ji] gmvrii u^i ID tlie 
fresti* esiriliH when nieo^ 
iipprecbte^ [me enrrcctly 
lhToug]i this] tlmt they 
do not destroy^ me. 

*20*. ] w'ir^ln may ihnrn 
l>e gi i!dc D - i*ol < m red ** ri^ 
VETS'’! may this be^ that 
iiieUj for whiiiit ibene is 
itn wine mid bread % eat 
fr^nu me Lire erop [nf 
fruitK.], which are hang¬ 
ing;*' togolber* nil me! 


— ’ Ml'. womi(|f*<L j(ii-k. inrinu'i vf. 

-'woiihil^il u, die for meaning t-f. Glrlli. I b H2. 

Lit. '^tmiinilrni l iindf-irTnot ifmm uwssr Html, MimuM. U, 2?,— 

' l-iii, kitr^hufia. Mv 4 . a, 57 . 36 . I'rt h;» rw^-; InrA^rift "'> 11 *. 

A. traiL«t;ii(.>* ‘^wurki'rs" ]tfj'|iupH rcaillni' lim vnjhni *,(W. 
“ * 1-it, “ntw", > 11 '. y, pf, IJW. — .Ml*, 

liili* Win, a tiiiuiikin" {VuH.SH»), liuiiiii, rrom 
cf. JJt#i.. zAiflilli, 7tl. 'iHiti «ing. i« iml'iI lion.' in fhn nillt'^lm'' acnnf wiih ilii' 
vi-rb En Ili<< jiliir. VfV. tt, I. _ k i,pnniii. fn.ui Mii!I‘. "vali,,.., ef. 

lix, 1, !J, 10 . , J 1 Jlf. fp,,,, 

fur nifaiiiiiff t»r. A\‘. ne. 

2ii. ‘ |‘, i-to ,i[h(T ut^. 1P iei ris iwu woniH. - • Tliiis 1'.. rf. 6 18, - 
» Tlm .1 Ta.. I*. T. otlii-f ti,w. Ii^ivc ?*. 

Mn^nalty wntr^i] :l-« a variant ot /* i>r jirci-^aling wiinh t-f, l»ahrr. no no. i*S. 

- Till? above iraiiHlilion ren^aln* iloubtful, A, l.-nvi-e .,„t Ute wliolc 
law^pfi iiiito the fir*! six wiirtla of S 21 nntnuelaiiil, H. ri mkw it m fuh 
lows:(SIS). Wlon iiuA ,xppn.rnit.* tnu aci-or.lin^ i„ uiv fxaot vului-, ami 
ilo io.( roHut m. .ihj- Injury {iIimE, 1 uisi, ,h,„ 

niny be fi.r thim Ire^hnc-.. (. i.,lu- t^wlhif mny h. relresLii.if tlm whole 
day), lien win. (lavt m-itln r lirr-ml unr wini- nonfinh tliPnisi4vi.» From my 
fniit, wlnVh batt^ roatianally (uu my braiie-Ijfriy 
Thw imiiabtbii h ciJiij^^ 4 nraL — 1 ^ ^ 

cf. SSl. III', -. - • cf. Aw. radn^. ruidj, iitnl AErWii, l:^J^, .. 4 niH.aatiw. 
fr.Ku *!iy»io, ..lu heciiintj’', KrT'. »i, ik .Ml*. . >,*. 

— - HP, j>. Id — JEi'. „ r {.’nmncti'iF f„rui for 'fr wtJr nirr,eHi«inrF. 

1 . 1 . -*,ire bm.,.ed-- cF. >tl- - . IJu-hortty ,oK.tI.,r ‘, ef, 


lie jMiys in tJie imte tli,xl 
"rj£irmi‘‘-olileii’‘, ,VtK t. 

■ ■■1^ 1 r-Tn-i 9.1... w-v.^ 




PllANT I A-SCliTK 
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[i] ^ -t!r^^ ri 

astur'tk [f] ftratri h~d raxt Hif kds "21, 

*KflHX) o^u’ -J" rujet 

sQHil frui^ di'fum ptis&jf hu^am 

^ If* * * Jj p ^ -jJ * ^ ^ tu 

mail d iH (A rtiur^h man i* ii tv kit 

fCTO ^ ^ ^ “rtStii 

knrUikftn man r ka niinirti^h 

[j] "■-** "It * !C^ 

bl soj^'^^mti ftiihik vi muip hat^irt 

O ** 

'*L * riiesr hisL wiiFib fonij |nrt of J SJ1.I in rnililT- JVM. T. &, bm ihny 
liriiiniriy lit'lniij^ ty g 2h ^ 4, ni>, *. — ■ Thus T. for 

itruy. cf- »<u ■- * ^ "" * TUn* ;ilk \*. iind IV- 

^ Mr ftflrrl u‘f, :ii. An uun-'^n^J iTlIkygr. Fur Hit’ iJeti(^m 

41 ^ slUik ill § 20. At any r:kti’ i^illier t ur « ii n'^Lundnikt. cf. lO'tjy 
*'«33iy bf*'* 3. :Hiii^. I'aliVl'. JH. 12, l^l^ 14. Ifi, J7. 7 b'r ih^' idk^tjji^rr 

llli' Wl^T(i iHTlin' IFV t||<! vt ll|E» AjfUtk'ir 1. ^dipTflll WrUti'Jl 

by tilt pE THiiaii Mcribc- .Uiftr-.4ifrr*t AVi-MntrFl ht GJ>l A. V\ Thu^ iimat 
alwk liftvi- |t.M Mfigiii in till' tni|iy i*f llilfi ariilji'. — ■ For uTtbo^r/’te^a vL no. g, o, 
,lilt I s J, w>. % A!sa 

* TIii^k 4iJnn I t, .MblP'l'. I tab. mf Hpi^kon", |jp]k. HfiKUk *n74:^aH 
^lii say. Ill rn^Hd^ of. pro^^ pliir.^ Midl' T. " tiioy 

L4pmji. .MP. 'Io tlattfir, to iiittjf". Btih.. -KAirWh. 2Ut. 217- — ^ For 

K'fiTi'i, g iKP. •. — ' iTr JIP- alti^h Frl^ 25. 4. Tluifl 

:il«o Jk A, fratwlati'fit ^'mih-er- fiprtli (frth lU iirad nuto rnn^\ U is dif- 

tk^idf to Hml any jiL?<iiliii'niiikn for Ehi» mndin^ anil nir-nTiiii^ of ax thenv 

ix 311 P woTil in llip^ kilowji MbIP. anJ MP. lexica Tliir may br I'onipared to ll 
iJ-r Imx htj Tiiko3] ll to b*? i-i|ijal trp ^Mpi Mtrew* to 

jH\-ittf>r''f UatitiioJji^«ai 5 rcnuln mr-t}m frrU ^/nFI'^br [bti] heail iintii me 

i^etliifal anil takos ^drrr bir tfic cans, rif jiwfHn *' to bc'^ — J- [icnoni. Fnnti 

^^lidP. *ro3ii, i^Aw, nma- *’a dis|inlerr a fifflitcr''. t’f. Itj iiiw AirVS'lj. IS2S. A. 
rmfe ^'iIjcio dri^Tst at:" H. jafrArur + ijA' ‘'Mte ■n’lio is beliiml, hetirr ittfcrifir'', 
— Prex. 2. sIeiph for ijii^ant3j^^ x. ^ .’I, no. =. — ' Lit. “fif'lir' flonom. Fn>m 
jMfAvir coin bat, tonim'\ ill'. j.bLu. ». Kll. P5. A. Imji-^laEes: 

“ tVheii 33 ly iliPiOk^ will be li^ipninl tP3, Abame will n^icl y) that 

bitplirtb LilcciTLi 3 ce ipf rhinc". B. Temb ri3ipf is spiite obsenre. It 3s ^ follows: 
"liMCiiusf ii PS I, who always Fnml&kf's to lEttjc babies iJiEjir rjiilk, :is? m^ivh 
as they desire. They pnitcct me im the |P.'iflti3re'j|'roniid ". -= ' I'oiilip, i^F^ iJ'jt 
"a bad felhpw. a norrnjpli'r, ileslroyfr'*: eoinp. Bifcl AirWb. ITPO. 


i]. When that uvas^ 
i^aid* by the A?JsyTijm 
tree, Illy grifii jitiawers'*: 
It WHS heard by me for a 
long tiiiie% vi^. ''Thou 
n]m dis]iiitest^ with me, 
llippu nlsii bglitci^r ivith 
me/' WIten lb is rnmiL my 
[leedk m heard [by thetj 
Hbanie will be [to ihce, 
ftir] it eoiUjfiidietn^ tluit 
fooli&h'^ word of tbinq. 







IWPEftS n >XTRIRUTtU> 




^ J -KJUU 1 ^ rr 

jftisf birlrine/ i iifiA bur^ 

t * fc-^Bi [li] lie *^LXXJO ler^ 

(^iw^ I ^^7 {^] dir jm k? stlhdt ymnit 

I'CAXJO i £)r j^a ir iia 

I ran] H hafigtim farrmf u |ia 

, hn$t hTti brn midak 

H ^ 5^!- ^ ^wtiAt rr 

darn rf limk I drtsji nwtt&mrm 33 . 

^zarriH bfd s^orctx draxt n 


32 ** I *^iii cxaited\ 
[jn-st x^s] ail e^iilt «3 kiRfr 
wished: Oiay the enve- 
rcigiity^ r^iitain [with lec 
ul wajs»]i wlii cb had bee a 
wliollj [attached] Ut shill¬ 
ing Yim^ ill the happy 
perh>d" tor a h\v^ lime 
for the {lain of the demons. 

23* men! the tree 
of even dry woed'^ wlione 
top was gnlden^ — 


-.. 1 Thus I’., - » |‘. vvt^. _ . 'n,e «.j,yi!H |,»» ^riiim 

ihia w»nl nifh ton uutny Jirpoho u, tlii-n- art' .-l<-ven y* i„ j*., wl».r*ui oHu r 
iii». (..ivp w|fbi. _ ♦ _ 1 |. ^ff,^ 

rhEn f«isiagf iA very uht^riiriv Tlip imn^tlatluiiH A, oml B. tliffur 
rt..iu t a^-l, oliKr t’eiy maeti. A- Kmb-m it ju r.*Uow«: iliuii, tail 

dpinoii t jrajMtip ^fca>«ii ?) Hiou art; t|i„u ri>»4<inblt«t tlit- ttoiDuii <if .leinnrji) 
wlncli was over tltc Im^^I of .lam»liii ; Hion Host lovcuiut* nmi|ploti> at th»t on 
«|nc..M,» ,„.ri«,| auJ ,,ay of iIk. .lohpr„« . ]!, . vrromn in ,,oitc unin>oiliifible: 
II piui, a* foUowii: “I au, IkmioiimnI j«»t a, » pnMl Itint; wfalio.L Tfio o<»- 
tortigiity, Hhicb .rriiwlill i>M.|iosotHl for n l,m^ time, it b. fhft>„^|, , 1 .*. ,|,i|k. 
iliiit t Ui^atne |.TP«.iperoiiH.)r it « i,y bitfl, that ti,o , vi| w.w onrhaineil wloVJj 
tho Heimmo lausod ii.on" _ ^ nr. .^. .. , 

uT '“.'I'l T*" .. . =*«-» "-*1 AtWn-i" 

- - r f* 1 "* 'mo }'*'»« ef. Itinu AirWli, im 

ii . -. L ^ i* a |wi ntloi(|ei>j|fnita for fOf 

riiw fJiat tl ha» Ito onttin in tbo orlliojtnii.liy ’i*. thim Vjr Ihrongh llir 

.. ’• J think it .,ui»o fa, feu-lM-Pl to eo„«dor the 

worn an n i-omint onyofttaiphy for Uoh. eSj, !»„» tiJ. ,,. 01 . 

t:,.o r^x ' (VruKu): rfrtjT, i* ,,n.i,3b|y a itniiiteritK 

..f Aw, rfmiru. - » A. traTiji).ttM; -0 li.eii! {l«il.io} tioi the tree of itn 
n11.0 tree. wh,«ie to,t wan ijipkle,,- But ■« n,. 

the wortl muet 


r Jtsutt \w lint iiMt uuiinnli hiinMf Imt nn llio milk „f the 4 -oat . 


nnAX r I a^il'uTk 


H51 


-trfr r* * 

s^ffrrm h?h Aw/ A"?ff/£tAMw w k? Iti 

ft **5J i'T^ ^ 

. r/if»4iA sai^ft hurtmt h<lr pa 


^ ^ ^ ^ t ^if^ «>■ re 

iij k^T^ liiir haroyn iku itn AiiAcir ^3^1. 

ft ^t*io*(y [j] 

. fi;^fi.^r7/ [a\ htd^nd 

- 3 ^“ ^ we *■??©' n 

ii^r»i^^f»i Afiretfi^ I pasoj^ ul '3li. 

ft pl^ ‘rtjoy 

iLH^-e ^ ^ »Fa * rv 


■34 ■- Tbee^ who art 
iomIo gold^o, it bei^eciiiB^ 
to beat- fruiLs^ fiir the 
cbild reo Wi [is lie] 
wbo bec^iiiieB ac^iDainted 
wUli vvLal be bas heard 

i~u if [ihitxi n^jstJ this; 
I bear fruits more than 
iliee\ and useful oues^ 


:!ti^and [tbcu] if I give* 
thee the answer^ it would 
he to me great sbniiie. 


‘27* Men eall* [rather] 
me in tlie cere- 


21. ^ f‘ — * yi»». ® For jrtv-id, t-f. & ij, inK It ia writti-'U 

lo're pteut. — * nail hIileI larnii, ef. KIL |prf-f. ^ IL MV: — * Mw- 

* A. iranelnteA: ‘‘Owing l*i these thy (vile) Joing^ in^ thj top yftliniw- 
iNiloitn^il. Blit the wtee ^rnght tin hi- hirmhle with the i]l-lnfiinne£r\ This trans- 
l.itiori iloca not suit the eonrexl, aa there was upt-i now no ini^ntion nf the 
vile ilei'ilit. B. leaves out the lirst part iiF the seoliim iintianelatecJ; he eonnecin 

'‘owing to thy liad intelligence fdukikdit} with § My frans- 
latiim fniTu |'20 fn §20 ts alihi in part* e^PiijeetiiraL — ■> Ml\ ^ f'f. 

Ml'* FriKSO. 14, 15- — MW '-ear> and ilfl 

‘'kniiwiag, intelligent Heading dduiU-Aar the nentenee eaii be trans- 

lattni "‘wltpe |i« mie] tlinjugh An &viMnriinnrtl iiliii‘\ i. e. by observing siieh 
a man Niie iimy get through his bptlli*#* 

1 P* lina a rp‘diiniLint befori^ (hher tniia. have ^ 1 , The eopyist 
lunsi have o^nd d and plareil the bbNPgTi ^i fur it — ■ Thus dJ., Mss. ■eio^e'. 

» Lil. bear (the emp of) fnihs higher than lhee'‘^ — * MP. bl 
(VcLi.-Eifi^ and MP. 

2 fi* * 'J'littB P. — * W, ianiis« j; uHler mss. lAttir' ^itTi^CJ togellieifr — ® For 
orkliogr. eh f 21, no. ^ 

^ Idt "I make tliiH? an answer§ d, in»P ^ 

27. ^ F,irO', — 5 .Mss. u^^ir- 

* Lit. "'tfiey Kiy tu nii\ tliey spenik tn me'", for mean. ef. ^ -2l. no, \ 
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I'AI'EKS n>N'nslBrTHl> 


I -fr -t*' [i# tr -twp 

eihriati » }^eh koj,^ („] jj.„ jUQffQfff 

• ' riO'l'j [*] [t] 

.tirn^ffin [i] apesiJt [w] 

«KJi^r -irS)^} ^ w TA 

marlomtJti aicarth bar to Itaiar *2S. 

>10 iiiu^ j(( a^ptir '-w [ij 

}>a hilaud upar dtUis/tlH [t] 

e »^»>P [i] *,«- 

.fftttfOti [t] ft fi'fiidi 

4J0*i ' iirfr ,ini^ 

■ri>$pik i-f kamm vimftHtk - 

• jmJ 
. i'its tdtafi 

I' l w ^ -j»e* r. 

(0 iU ffn6-biitaml i din ttinTm ;J(L 


raony* of the Parsln tlmr 
[thou], who an [merely] 
foliage®, liat [otherwise] 
dead* and uselei^ss® among 
trees. 

iH, ]f thoo hearest 
fra its, men of the [auered] 
law* would Jet [llieej 
lo(tse on the pasture- 
ground^ cren in the man¬ 
ner* of oxen. 

■JH. Am ] a self*-eon- 
ceitod^ Ijeraoa* like one 
who is Ijtini of a eoiir- 
tesau '*? 

:10*. llear^ I fight®the 
demon who is *4jr^ having 


Mss. rti'eh, written plttit, insioart ot ™ * j*. tsfi. 

s'iirilr'u ^ 7 " T"" 

ri m-Mnlfr T '‘n«' <mi]k nr the ... 

it is eerttin tiiawl ’***•'* r P"unsi ihiu the noiiiis well or Hiring, 

.If the btr™ r! 7'" "'J'l' "-'remony tor the 

t‘irtf'll \’ol It \ “ttie hiiJijjen Si'hrifteii iler 

atH n \o| II. p. xcU-XOlf. A. iranslat*^ mteranet* - 

^ h>»f,u^ - = vlmv. 

... -i"'™ 

•«!*, ,. B™.. s,. „., rt ,IK ,1 .. ’"'‘' ‘^• 

• A'lit‘u,'.l. 1"’' ■" - ’ »’»'■ J-l b '.rilt,. 

cl. r«hc, W2K1,, *.. “■•'.'■■• cf- B™-- Sllb. IS. 

^ •’tP. /J, 4, _ BIP , ‘ _ V itM t fl" 

n«.}. _ , KK-.it ]. , "cnareiff-a. 

■ j-». -nr. 

■i*i. ■ I*, u-uou. 
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Pfir^drtfMd ha^ datar ha pafktirom 

^ -ufrr '^tyr 

I ilim apt^tak uhfma^d ^tyjor hflmlk 

* (^) 

. (ci) 

f ^ f ^rr W n 

fci7^ Af »j«n oJirwi£jiriiX'*i/!tir3L 

f *ri»< ^ 05 ^* tt?-™ ^ f^r 

J7v £i harkic Mt/H ham 

a Jpij i 

Auretid man 


the upliHed macc [since] 
^h'Uen the Crcati>r^ Lhc 
glon«as^ Liird*^ the shin¬ 
ing One^ bountiful^ OAr- 
maid tatlght^ the pure® 
religion of the ador’CrB of 
Mazda. 

3L It is not at oil* 
possible to honour bounti- 
fu! ^ OAriJi aid exce pt "" 
Ihrongh me, who sun the 
goatj because they make 
from me the Jivfim^ 


[i] n>b ^ nsu (o rr 33* in the of 

[ii] j^a^dATn i a^iSar 33, the and of ^sa- 


— * I\ atUc'f ® p. — * ]>, 

» B. umitrt die Hrwt six iii lIio irmiflLtUtmr — Cf, :yi\ \ 

Prl\ 5,5. 4- A. misls n^rain hero "bcbuSd'^I — ■ For ua^^mipg, 

A. 1 dinlleoj^c ihcp^'? B. iiliall aiiBwei- tbw?". — Ut"" Illicit rlMhi^**, 

Ui\ - frfini Aw, ttz- '"Ui Mrfvi^ fur, U enve Bthl. AtrAVb. S42, A. rcarls 
a; cf, % 2;, no, 4 ^ ef, AW 6. S, - * A1P. and Aw. which 
is licrp tmniicnlH^tt Bthl AirWb. 4SS. A. '"ttiiPU art mlF', hut thcii 
AaknJ-rA is c3(|if^teEL — f MP. — * HP, fj, rf, Btiil. ALrWb, 02t- 

— ^ HP* H-m appcILitian nf the town uf Bsikh (ViLiJoifl^ cL AV. JJ. 

I4t 20, IS. is, SJ. — Thf^ renderings of A. '■,hist”p of B. '^oinni- 

indent" arc ccrtniiily wrottj?, — ^ *T. MP. tarttc", from wiiich 

I he ejiiia, MP, '^to let tastebut 5|idP* ^ilan ,ilway# menus ‘‘to 

tendril "i which Liter on got the seiiae ot taste '' (VrrxKEs), cf. Hdm N|i~ 
Et* S7, — “ HP. cf. Ilaiu KpKt &&. 

3J. ^ Mss. et^. — * 1"* in Aw% eJinrsetera. Mk. and JJ, j>laee i>j;^ 
nbo^e r*^ by w,\v off initvscriptiim, 

■ MP*^^, FrP, where cf* for ety. Honsf 244, A. and 

B. omit in tlie trimslntinn. — ^ Pf. % 30^ no- ^ • FrP. 55, 0. — Cf. HP, Ij^. 

— ^ M^^ f a cultiLB-w'ord, from Aw. "the liijuid iiourisiw 

Tijont, which the enw offeri, i. e, the uilik of the cow^^ a Btiil. AsrWb. 010- 
Tho word la ttsed at present for the indk off the she^goat used in the yfirr^n 
eeroniony of the Zumsustriaru'*. 

32* » Ut ^a<|oratnm, jiraiso 'j n cnEtiis w otil, the name uf a ^^jroastrlail 
eertuiony. — ^ Lit, '^wortJiy of res^Mscti Adoration a culms-wimi, Aw, yu- 
^-fiecr, cf. Btiil, Air’iVb. i270t MV. . 

42 
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r^a/idr/Hi^frn kamn [t] i/riraJ 

e* *«|J*‘ ^ f 5^1 UJtf • fj“ 11 * 

. haift titflji haS iiirirA' iakik i horn ii 5 

rtXJio Ilf) *if ^ 1 |i» r- 

jmii pa kf jfuitfcijt i tier I'i an 

iirj (jEj* 5jj if ^ f (dr fins'!) 

karlan horn Ms kP mtti haf pti ditrom 

• (tjJUO li 

. id^i H? 

if ^ ^ ri 

kP karpud ssiriri A<f^ kamar iU- 

® iia 

. murirtirll pa asra^Pwi 


nm*, the ) Vija/of ull'^sjiifi- 
ilrnpeda*. The strength' 
111 pfsft'erfiil* /fttti’* alsn 
19 from diqK 

3:3V Also tiint burden'’ 
of clotlies', whicli I essrry 
on my buck, it is not 
pii^sible ttt ingike esiccpt 
from me, ^rltd nm the 
goat^. 

34 . They iiinke from 
mo the bolt*, which they 
act’’ with penrls*. 


— " Aw. if'jui Hniiiif tit. “Ihi- Mnl Ilf Hit lull’', pf. Btiiu AirVVti, SOS, Tlicri* 

IB mi iliiuLt tlhit ISri'ii^^ Voidi in tiii'ain litrp, b. Bthi. AirtVb. 7S3, flBK, S 
33S, 1)11. &, Jii ^1, 3S, 14 fjiwtirtiii is cjilli'il nn nrelmiigpl. wliii Ib thti jirnlpcfor 
uf Ihp fiiurfwtwl boMU. — * .Mtdl’T. frairiii, fstiir iif jiarr, Aw Afliirrit- 
’■whiilr" as itmcli oh to say ’oil t.ipptlier" for tliE plur. iiiirfis -in, comp, 
llifll'B. irti*?** InirrifpiR, fpom lO'V' Anm'jtp “olr, Bthi., aAirWb. M9, IW. 
B. tniuilntM '■ licnin'iilent, bieisfoistiuii ", which is cchaisly wrong. Ji Ut iiii- 
iniBMlilft to gnesa hto jfL-aiiltig, - • ilR ^ t ilR — » Ml’. 

k ill*. 0 eultiw-woril, thn name of the plant fHiui wiioee twig 
till' jnk'c i» P£lraclcii ilnring the yir;^ corcaiony, am! then that uf ihe juice 
itself. — * H. “the force ef) of liie ftibn*t ami vigmironB //pm -iB im-nr- 
(*j>ecijillyT bci?aiifte nfrriiit a a noun aimI m>t m adj. 

» Msh, mmi on tiit> aiuilc»^y uf wnnlH lSk+' 

iir a Mm (K-iInnlic — * }r\\T » 

^a. ' I’, ^ 1 . other HIM. ^^i, - * l>. ointiN, other njgt, p. _ s jjm, 

* A. ointtH f S2, 33 frtms the tramiliilien. — ’• 411’, ,tj. _ ♦ jij\ , 1 ^ 

— * The eloUifji made fTom the goat's hair are inuBt probabty tae.int here. 

44. * ArmLw. Grantor. — ^ The read, and mean, of the word 

drmtitfiii.^Mate it to he a cane, nf an ofcl fonii of the oiot r?j ’’to bow”, 
Arab. ^^^1 ‘*to have, to be in the state of having seed”, ||je 4lidl'. inf. 
would he nfc“,5' luruilaa «to make to hive seed, to w.iticr eecda". i'r. 
“liarseiatir , heneo ’'to m-t with [jewel*)". A. trwiBialca ’’they bedwk’", 
whereas B, '■ they t'jnbruhler it U impoastlile to gnes* iheir reading*. B*r- 
TnoMa*R HiiggeaU ’’they sew, *ew on'h mu the orihuTtipbv 

rciumils It* of US. whetrae in -,S, o^^Ty (if. s 8, no. *) would rt.pre«ni 
^ it of the Tnrfau tcitii. — » .Ml’, Anul.w. niorpjunit^ be mi wed Irtuii 

(Ir. ^n^yny/rqc, ef, llna* ArmGr. J 363. 





nUAXT r ASdJtTK 


* 


<ln5 


a 1 ^^^ [ij P3 

<h{i(dH i sdrtak [w] horn mdrak STk 

HcJ^r ^ r^TT [i] [* *] 

htisravttn i afs^isipttn [ti] ddiAsitin [i] 

® (^) *5-V [i] n 

, AnwFAfjr-jfiii-j^t ) &dh [w] 3<3. 

lie I ittxjj no [i] 

pa v^tiptln ti {inM pa djfdan [ffj ituT?nd 

^ !<i^ Uyip fr 

niait hat- uji ^ayf i^arfti roc ^ann 

0 

. }ia.^i 

M i f joyof rv 

X'»r<7iff «mM ha^ maikUak S5. 

** Jk> 1 -pf ^n> if 

i s«r II fi/aifr riruMmi aj>ar stir ir 


:35. I nm the stocking* 
Olid the riding-equipage^ 
of iHe nobles of the Inn, 
nnd the gloves' of the 
Xosroes *, 

tJC. and of the Ixidy- 
gunrds* of the kings. 
'J'hey make frotu me the 
('water-)bag and tlic 
receptacle for vTater*, In 
the desert^ nnd the water¬ 
less track % on a warm 
day, iec-cold^ water is 
from me*. 

;i7'. They make from 
nie the bide (of the drujo)* 
hy nteajis of wbieh I bey 
prepare' stately^ the fea- 


do. ’ 1UJ3. jwo-*, — * 1*. rto^Qf. 

• CL (nr meaning § w». », — i:T. SIP* iJUiU, llosa N|>Kt. 

girth or Murciaglc of a home, togetlicr his nnnnur. (.-oveiecl ita i|i« bath 
sklc-i wiili relt etotb" t^ntswAj-ii), A. oun'ts iu llie iranRliitiii]). H, reaiis imi/eit 
“sarrifieen!"* - » T-it. "the tli{ii)h]i>'‘, SIP. — ■* SIP. rf, 

KII.(i6. The wont is nacd here in Uic geneml Bmiti- of "the powerful king". 
dtS. * Mm. -l^oV. 


* Aniit^w, fKimahiin or ef.WSCK^i CimsTSH-iiissrtlifiiks llanE 


th*‘ «-nrd sliuwkl prob^lk^j iiii>mk "thi^ fiftici'r of tlip mqii or 
jwn^J or KkHso itihyt roqjfl uf biMiy-^uarcln, and adtb in llie note thU it si^^ifirs 
It Any rate a von- dL^tmjj^ishrd porikKnnj^c (Ciit3#TOtHE^> 94).*) — ^ — 

NP, -VIP- — “■ Lib ^withriut watof^^ MI\ — 

^ Lit. Imving snow^ icM.^", heMitt- '■ Lej, Ice cold''^ tvr mean. cf. m/W-t* 
^^BnnwHwhitp]", KiLf HC. MP. . - .Vtl\ - i B. hna not mnb r- 
*tmid till) IJo 3 fa fnmi uit tliat they make Hie b.i^ 

-iini the nivc&airr {niipiifm} in Hie Racnhcef md In the days nf heat, 

anil tlie . ., of lh& a 7 rdfj& is from me 'V 


Aj, ^ Mm. *T^y. — ^ r*, ornit^s. 

* A. mnitfl this iiaraifmfib from the triiutktmti. — ^ MP^ 

T)iui[n. from MP. Bhiii- 3 ^kin, tnnniMl nr not, eapreiAllT for 

MiTj'iiig biittiT-niilk or wjHit"'. StKr?!aA^f<- — ■ For meaintij^ rL § nn.« — 
* Sip. Imre ttflCHf ailv^ir^iiAlly^ CLpurakiit' ^^ sttitely riehuHi’*, KJl | 7 , 

*) L empire sles peiiple, I’ttat^ In eour . . , fjnr Autafil 

t'HiijftTi;M5!iK3r. Copeiihnfcen, IS 17. 
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J. J[. U>fVx\LA 


Hd6 


iS* ^ jf 

fiirf.Uic ^viritirud s^i ntciii liaS vasiiri 

i f 

kttrfwl tiiftH hoc 

)^jyiiwo ‘'B {() f-sjvti 1^] r.% 

iahrdtiruH-diilesbtH (ff) [fiatas iS] IJS, 

-tjxi I i- r^flKXs 1 if 

tB tt sar tlfhs^iairtM » ^atfiyutt kf 

{0 ■io' [i] -ijij iia 
anti nr Searm [m] iakiih j)a eirfijrmf 

.titlftiHd fcantir 

'^i ^ t "n^C n 

karcHd mntt hSc ntJmak 5i9, 


UtaI day'', .ind they miike* 
full*' propanitiou tliniAgli 
me for the groat fcetlTal 
day. They make from Jiic 
the DiQ£k’ 

:?8v with which the 
ralcra*’ of the kw who 
are the mdependent ru¬ 
lers * abcl the mlerfl of 
the cduntiy^ make* [their] 
head and board With 
magnilicciiec * and dig¬ 
nity^ they keep [them* 
selves] m the [due] limits 

49. They make frotii 
me the hook*. They writo*" 


* Thus P., iitu, — * 9iie, JBjsjf. the enpyiai lirts must prubaldy iiHStakru 
li kr the Drrf<iiiog wimt <iT tlio iwrtij'raph. 


MI. jj. 44 ban(|ui't. fEJiat", tl< ronilcni ihe wctril unco '‘on foatiii'fvl 
iloys " and then “ihc ^tat lamhourtn ; is it thru tJ.r name of «uini- an 

.. ? Then niDst iirohahly it ts rotinocted w ith a iiiiiflic- 

inilnmit.ntaje>>w dimln. r™ii itP. J*> “driiin, taiuhnr". 

^ f For i.ioanin^ t-L f H, no. - » .MI', xVrtnl.w. muik. H. rcadfl mathk- 

So>t “chai/tTy fur liiiving away tlii*' , but tlien maxH, M V. aiul not musht - 

3S. ‘ Mss. -B, — * .ttajs, 


‘ A. uiniLi this paragreiili from the tmiislatlun. » f or meaitlnjj er.4 15, 
~ fur meaning eomp. (Jr. ttirrDypaTVfi for ctyirtdlogy ef. 

Utbl, MiranM.^. is (T. — * Annl.iF. (trfipet It settjut to iiif that ihe Mid Pont. h'omIs 
roi-f huiTardu “ XosTocs”, tohrtfiim«, ‘‘satrip8“*X □traidj.Trt 

“autwrata, mdetwndent mlfra” and rvoKW dihfi>ati, 3 k '‘rulors of tbc coun¬ 
try’ are used In this text more or Iubb .'ui syiionynu fur “ ntlera, kings”, as 
not siiduni in Midl'It., s, Bmi.. JUiran.M. 3, 23 IT, - * J.ii. 
onler; adorn, embeltiili”, cf. ^ no.* Tlio petriiining and mloiiriug of liir 
hair ^d Uic bcflid with tbu black musk (S -12) ih undoubtediy meant here, a 
pRU-tiee jw,t unenmmun Tn the Orient. B. tmnslatca "balnnec"? — f MF. jA>,. 
— ‘ Ml*. cf. AV. /J. D, .^lyc. ^ li MI’, — V sri', JUS. 

SS. FrI.iS. 2, w here Ml’, The idiHigiwm inust hi? read 

rnttfollatw, cf, ArniLw, Biaya^ui ‘’it.anhment', Ubk, Armtir. J, 2, 3ia, holh ul 


*> they ndktl thi-tHMives “kings", wbidi justiHed 
smn kings ‘•the king of kings 21.) 


tlie tSlIe tjf ili& tVr- 






DUAXT I ASI'KTK 


bOi 


1 [i] M ^itl^es 

ti dijitar [ti] fJijJirdw [i] fmf^uriak 
Q, i 

*nipHand man apur « 

V^) S f ' is*^ f 

piaji Aflf! 40. 

^4 3j, SipJ; ^5 s;^ 

fi^aM hai' rfui , M ? djjftf f^andaiid 

I# Jr^a <!li'^ [^] *^^“1 [t] 

A'f |;fr.N'iwr«-Jd* [i] rflj’Jii [»] iwrrwfl 

* FO^J^I t H^fCFfF 

.ditrrmi di^ apar vasuridn w agdidn 

E^'ref] itf ^ f ’pJSJ-ia 

[^^a/rtxj ir A:<irPn<^ hkih Aw? sti'diij +1, 

» •■Tias^^ if V'J 

M ro^as^n/itN SfHitH htiHtland 

' l\ omitii, MK. .LI. Vr(5’. ^ 
llieni nie derived rn)iu Syr* )iS^ “viilumeii", Aram, n^ac “(bookj-riill'’. 
H. “dijiliuiea’', — ^ Frl’. 33. 2. — Cou|>. >1P. for the ttrtlioj^pliy 

cf- ByirSUStiisl. I. 4. 1 39, no. * AniiLw. hromrlal'. b. Unn. AnnGr. 
i- ]. 184 . H. ^■p.igc'\ — ^ Tlit-y werts tlic “HCf?r&tari <?8 of sfati-'^ imdor tin* 
nidcs and llioir dii^F CJtHf'd i/ijiincbi taaAut (l^lilP. :!?. Ij firaH-tlabh- 
bedh (Fnpf(-d*piP 7 ?fll!) (t'niiJsiTirKKiJi). — ?^lf ^J.eu j. AriuL. tff. ^ dipin^ 
*'i|ie art of writing'", KU, § 64. — ^ (SCbxkxb, STEryni^a), — f Thn rt;iiL 

and liienij. oF the words In obBCLire. It ta jicrhapis a Byiioii_viii of diplar^ Of hoa it 
itii origin In a eontominalioti of aanl arF^^r and 

iloea It not mean imly ^al the klng*^ i pdfJxid^i? It as isinitted by A. niiil 11. 
in the i-ninslation. 

-in, ^ M*w, I\ gives the varLitvi for it — ■ }\ — ■ 'J'hiiB l\ 

- * Thtui Kiw. — » Mh. JXi-i. 

Frr. 7^ — 31I J* -r^' ’^howatring"? — ^ PerbAijs MP, 

tlio aliort form of irV ajitfnr^Mj FalilTi 17^ MP. ^inside, inte- 

litTr^' (oF a w&Hh thpa—“which they bind over tFio interior of the weli'^j 
ihnx also M. — Mr. J^>i AnnLw. d&iL A. rt^ads “the oimgre"'. yUl, Amh, 
Jji. which reading BeeniB In im? tn be ijuate haBanloos. Again he dues 
not tniaBlAte "^1 1?) or ns it i« corrected by me B. "'tlie jug\ — >* MP, 
[VetLEM and StwhoamJ. — * MP. ~ *" JII\ 

tl. ■ ^^ liM » var. afiya. — * 1‘. Ii^s vnr.fifliX 

SIK ‘-ilie iwlistin^ or eeHing of a nipe" (StmiroiRg}, 

innAli or Iwk oPImir'’ (Zestexu}, B. '*llie strap oF the saddie'*. — ^ MP+ cjlj* 

— • The nnn 3 o oF the l‘eisbn national lieroj cF. Junri Sh. 262-63. The name 


OD nio thi5 letter® of the 
scribes^ and the register* 
and the « ? 

40* They make from 
Die the (tenthern-) bottle* 
which they bind on the 
They niakc from 
me the bucket and the 
finest gannent'^ of the 
goat's hair", which the 
nobles and the greitt ones 
carry od the sbenlder^ 

41. They make fmin 
lue the straps with whieb 
they bind the saddles^ 
on which Jfyfos/MMi and 
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iia Hf [i] ^ «X3'po* 

pit kf [itj Mixcfs^dNd bv tipar spewldtliti 

^KfHj [l] J'*s) 

zoHMtr biicom durtiut{sautlpil [ri] F!mj! 

5«j jc 3-0^-} net tf 

thtrand htf OHthtr i»r9Ctir rua pa k? 

[■*1 jy [1] f ^ jyT 

[i] band [tudH] fiat $nfirt nr haitibTtn 

* ? ii * y it » pilau [i] jrjifljt 

Pfr [i|fl ^ ^ “wr 

horn bus [A<i] ma» kav t/ni h‘eii ItfrTtH 

a Ji |,^f^ 

. Myet j(? katftin 


Spciidmidl'^ liad sat, aud 
wldcli they place (Ut. tliey 
keep) on the great cle- 
pliant* and on tlie mate 
(ivar-)elephant^. I bccotnc 
llie girdle*, which they 
make ase of^ in uiany 
baltlce*. It does not seem 
to he of tlie same ori¬ 
gin (?)' [They make] from 
me the strap® of the 
Saddles of elephants mid 
* ? w « ? «i. I'hat I aiu, 
— riehes of [every] sort,* 
Except from me, who am 
the goat it is not possihlo 
to make thein*. 


- > SIm. use. - * Thai. P. _ » r, a,Id i i.j ji. _ ■ p ih,- 

latter li.'w i-ar, ^ M*. utoiin, ollior niM. iwp'o, — ' ji,,., ,]jp 

wonts wriiieti U^ciher yijst, l\ only yuj. ^ * 1*. fn5. _ it j- rjxr. _ a p, 

licfMrs vi ry scldoin in ihe PitihUlUtrAhirep PjiIjIT, Ji. 5, aiiil 

wbi-re the iinliDgrA]!.hy is uniform. I>n the cimifiny in SI tlie won! Is wriiteii ilif’ 

ferentli', e, jf. and *Xu.j, the fornis whirli »|i|irimeli the Midp riinn 

(rf. Zrnif!. 4it. 531, ZlSSlf!. 4^ 141) nail .^,„i ,„r ^V^KSI. IS. 

3W'38t); for rty. of. Uml. isAirSVI,. 70. ^ * Sip. Aw. 

rhe itiinc of one of Ute wna of the ehiinpioti of the Zonasiriaa 

faith j ef. Htdi., AirSS'h. IG’S, Jcjtri Xh. m — • SIP. J.^, PrP.A 2. — f MP. 

Amh. '_thi. (freat etephant " (S c™). KrJ>. 3. 2, where 

*ea;,5, with Ihe var. Mei4..n's naiiie^. J.i..j-pil -the ele- 

phjiut from Xaniilmr- (cf. SVZKM. r. 152) is ohjer tionable, Le^auae in KrP. 
a. 2 .iiul in the test the d or .-and jnV ts alwnys ehnnieteriatifallv markeii 
For ety ef ltu«. XpEt. US. - . SIP. ,l]j f,irdle. e^p. ih.it w-om nnder 
ihf* dtkfhej^ hkfr cthdum iho Chrifftbu theptish ‘ rS^KHKijH^ 

iiisfi nf the Kor.m(rfans"t also -the Itmhininkal thread - a Hi'ndu rnsarv" 
{^^.^, 01 }; like the AnnLw, .mm.r Ji is bertowt-d from (ir. Jii- 

ut. tity kfe|j in im,, tliijy keep uiHvful _i ]s . -it w 

7’7” f.Jf”'* "PK' <mtmnst.,re.L - ‘ MP. 

jl \S - fhe si^i of ihesD words i« ohseure : m\ ^ (y); f„r 

i-r s^lUmr.., ,nf. frP, iS. - SIP. ^ lit, - Uer ' _ . rf ^ ^ 

no, . - f A.„nnt4 the whole neeiiiiii fmm the tnnislatjoii. 






fiiEAXT ( AsrrilK 




if r}^ 

kiirnid ni«ii hac hambtin J*J* 

1 \f ^ [■*] 

pht fi fiHii ki ihllifsbiH [i] rdiarkumlH 

*1 *a>^iir [^] l;5^ *11^“ [i] I 

a ^'urfik [j] [fi] panir it 

3 5- I J^M J I 

ftijniTik I ;r(txz u jtiyJ i iii!f.vAr ti tfi^trir 


4i 'File nicrcljiijils* el' 
tlie law make Imiii uie 
tlie leather-bag wIkf 
bring: bread "j and tlie 
and cheese*, aud 
lUe edible^ bntter* of tlic 
sL eep \ and eamjjhoT 
and ihe black ^ nnisk^, 
and raw ailk*^ of Tnxftr^, 


4^, * Mwr — * I'litui l\ tilt variant «fso. — * P. — 
■* Tin 1 3 l\ ~ * J\ iiJIllTJi, IIIB 3 , J. 

* MP. AmiLw. MP- ^^LJUtt '"tlie |Hnrt- 

iiiaatnaiP^I ViTjjsMsb '‘IcadierTia^r. wallft" [^^^kjkkxu}. FiP. [h IC- — MP. 

— Cf, KX* 133 CiiArffjFfU'pw/ w .^riitr nwrrjti *^1101301] iisiseii with U*Mir and 

I'f. alflii pTiiu zSK, III. 37. MP, niaib* of deerV 

liver. aliQ^iniii. ctv.p and of whieli a hit the size of n [liatai-liio^nul wall support 
I he life of ^ deirisb for sevenil daya'h “ ro-islEMl llnor. a snrt of fhiETidgt 
uijidi- of Ihiot^ or of mm'" (/^ESficpHi). A. ^ p6^t eliee*^"! Although ilifl wnnlifi 
^0 and -^'0 seiiamtti! by f ii, — * MP. ^ Cf, MI\ 

fiMMl, iiiHiiritihiiient'' (KiijeKi:u)p AniiLw\ xorfil'i Frl\ 19, comp. 

KII. ^ 3S ‘^Hiilc-tliMh"^ A. forftfjt ^'’iKnitidod'^ (caoiphorb — •> UW 

7- o. ^ ^ PrP, T- 3 - MP. ariJn, and i»at imlrsniilnted, 

P, "ta tti-ibdt''? — ilP. bnrnmed fmui Skr. ktirpura-. -cf. GrBsi. ItS. T. 

— ^ MP. U-r, rF. KIL §-96, no. 9. where -WO. — « Cf. & 37. ito. ^ 3lP. 

^ (ZKSfKKiOt ‘'Silk, silken stair " ■‘■fine hair of beavor", ^^In^aver^^ 

^W-Lucaa); P. ^ (Iie ^iFJtt^kin'*. — » An ethnli-un, l-itn jiertalnmg to the Tk- 

fcoTii wlnun Ihelr nnintry is ctdied JiwxorJJifo**. Ml^ 

It is ralhMl in i^iineju; and lies to tlie w e.tt of (he 

mountaim?. and to the iwnith <»f the river th^-hon fOsus) (Eutii:*sp 
Viutinitm. |hir:Eiua:'ntfl ^ur les Ton-kine oecidentanx. St. PelemlMiurj^ l903p 
p. loS}, The rnj'iinciJ llveil lu the basin of lhi& Tanni^ in the e.<asteru Chinese 
I'lirkist^ii. The iiHiTae T'll-lm-hi nr Tasflnstjlii Is iuE'iidoaiM.1 (int in the ( liiiLese 
Wet minats, which deal ivitli The iicHod 36iJ—whenMs tlie jiamii Tnagara 
<i4:c iir 3 in titi^ Gn:ek and Ibnnan hialorirai aonrees already at a pertnil ilaling 
live eelittliii** baek tFbAifKic p. 3SJ. I^aEer np the Tnvaras as w'ell as (he Ta- 
Idas w ere linaliy rut-rged in the TaATie-vhi trihtN whieh pLiyed an iiniFohant 
part in tin? hu^miy' tiie lands of the Oxiis and India (FiAKnn p. dl). Thesi- 
|MiiwerfLil eoininerora are uiiutil differendy hy (Jio Indian and wifl-tern (^hm- 
niclers, VIZ. Tiwhara in Sanskrit], Indoskyilninn Tnruhka^ KnshUn. 

iluii?, tie,, but the ChlneeeT not caring for the historical changtts, use for 
ilnni aiwavB the name Ta Vne-tdii iPkakkm if. 4‘2i. Tuxilri^^m \s after all 
another name for Paclria, :md fonniii (hi- I'astem pnivinee of the Inmmn 
F'^iitpirf. roiT€s^K>nding to inoJern XoriT^r’EM- In the Awesla and Aehaetuenian 
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,1. il. VSWKhA 


ii^fro [i] i'lKJo ['] ;{ti 35 t’l 
pahnUcan [«J [»] Jfnmh [w] 

'’'VW'D HO [*] 

dinimirJ hambiiti pa kmihan [i] 

a>«i5 » [-»] *!j»nsio ir «>i(i rr 

lifjfU- , Pro 11 [i] ci-NoAr » frac 4iK 

*ir (ta* ijJj 1 f 

ON padam qtf# rtiion* JaarFMd moH hm’ 

[*J [i] \»rw [jJ 

[i] palmocoH [»] [i] fdjAriTjt 


and manj ina^ij^centi 
clothe3^ and tto gannoni* 
for the girls' in [their] 
katUerbag' 

•13. even towards the 
city of Eran ■. They make 
frillII me the That 

am [—the ivlilte j>ndtfN', 
that niagnificeiit iakkSk*, 
and the garment of the 
great ones. That am 1, 


— ■ l\ 'rsem. 


iiai;i^» Bills *), Avf. iJdrrii ••]! was thi? iiiLpiirtaiit fruiitlrr town nf ihi' jiro- 
vtiiff, ami hiid ]iric 0 en-ej it* olJ iniixirUneo ovea liiirinif rule of ilit< 
JbjKtrf or Ta VHo.fhi {Sft^ntrAtir 88 ). ^ n Ml*. Iel ''royal, primely", 

— ' Ml’. — * Mill IT. priimoAtH, AtiqLiv. pnJnmAin "robe, pamiont’', 

of. Brit. zAirVVb. 183, ami lion* >'pEt. 288, - ■ Cf. IlbBi NpEt. 194. 

* A, takes AtaiuMn As the subject ol ilieur^Hif, which ia graiiiiiiiiticalty |Mt«- 
sililc, Bui a* tbc articles tmtilioncd tu thi‘ pnrasraph a«> itcAriy all artidd 
of cumiitcn:^. ff>nzrA-<iti(Tti [mist bo lo^cally taken for the subject. 

43- ’ Mss. for urthogr. cf. Kll. J H. Acc. to BAsTuoijMtt. ^ ^ ia aa 
ninch .11 i, as in the northern (Parthian) TnrfanPahl. — » P. i. 

* Thus litcTiUly. It ii lurtter to take it as “the lanil of Iran", cf, the 
title of J, .MAiqusirr’s wnrk “iniiiiaftr". Still the city of later bnown 

as which wMjonndcii by Aflpnr If, hml its‘officilbhuime aecortling 

to Tal>nri 1, am, h AipAr (.Maxuuaut Hi), It Kicnw to be the 

aauie city aa A'riiPt4nri-«ihpiir which was fixintlecl nccordinj; to traditiun bv 
Sipir 1 (el. I'ahlT. Jf3. 3, 4) (ibid.). A, tnkci frfU o s^Ar ^ I Frd« with Oio 
following kittlfk hac man inircnd and tnnwlatcs “in the Iranian difftrlcts they 
jire^ire the sacted glrdh out of nie ’. Then he Icavea out the wliote inira- 
graph untranalated, — '’Ml'. the gacred thrcfLil-girdln of the Panta, 

eL Bipl, Air’IVb. 98. - • MP. ,, 1 ^. comp, fioier, XpEi. 73 , and b^,,^ AirlVIi. 
S30. - * Bead, la uncertain; cf. VU.lfll the gio» ti* i jij., 

holy sliirt of the I’arais; cf, also DAnuiatima, ZA 3 *’43 N 04 
wlii'R! 3'rO'T, anil Bxni. AirVVh. 411, 


*) Bisl, Bahl, Bahl, Bals, ethnienn •hfiUifc, ‘bahllk, baLii, svr. 
betonp to the Joanric dialect iircvaUm in Bala, which w.w a ;orai r.ir the 
BmldhiBi tfi the north of the IlindukiU, and which changed the groups to I 
lAfAtuieatiT 86 ). 

*•) (if. Btbl. AirlVb, &33. 
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batuhtu [patai ftfj unotti tazurl-iin 

[i] tra ai»} [^] 

sttiifaifi gartan [m] var pa katiik fij 

M }rtJ-^ [i] (w 

amuk man [t] AaiiiaarJait [«} ieom 

■• sw^ *wy iit 'iivo 

I f iff bddiit htibvi tan patf and 

^>9t (t) 0 

» ? n ^ (i) srok , g^hiit 

ai} . . f)«io Kxjta it 

kiif a kaf .. . tltirom j»tM ti apiic 44* 

I Imt hau bilm ki^i-ar ua^urk p] kavel 

[Li] j 1 ^ i|j.^ 

[o] jj-eA I rarkak 5 tar hindnkmt 

ir 5rtS» 

rt iar mtinand ke mariomai sariak-ffui 

rfirc'aifcTif u h 7 ^ bum 


through wliom they 
praise* the 1iiiib[^]' flf 
the gir] [sjiecialiy} as 
regards her breast » and 
neck^ I orte, and those 
oi the !!?anie species^as I, 
oiir contact' makes the 
body fragrant® vTith good 
scents just like the roac^ 
of t he ^varld/fwo bon]S^(?) 

It ? M 

a* 1 carry behind on 
[my] back* . *. goes from 
mo q Dtai n * * to ni oun hii]i 
towards the land^ of the 
big h^var\ from the 
coasts^ of the itimirL^^ 
to the other aide towards 
the sea*' to the 

men** of difTercat apieces^^ 
who dwell* on tbe other 


- “ Tima i\ uihh ^ oniStia. — * Ran- phoaeLic- urtlujgr- of rhe 

proniiDun 1 , Bing., cF, KB. % no. L — • ^r. — ^ Thua uisa.J. 

- - - r MP. - M MP. ^ k SIP. 

tdlen 3* the hcgiiining of A compouiiii and 5lP* i _ 

“ hfr^iian. deaom. frotnjy biitf ■‘’fntgmuec", MV. Mr, B, 

readfl “uh jMiiorre de misea^ a nise-ht^d^ for eni! i g^fL — f TIiujs 

The read, and moan, of ihh and the following wonl 
remain obBcurcj For the latter rf- § 4d. Or 1 b it **e!l, )^ard’\ ef. 

Aw. fitjUZny. TlmH J^AnriEOLOUAC. 

Xi, ^ Mw*. imdinhly r- &to««l For ^ r n^^ualty oljBCuro 

and Uirii rejaraled thmiigh tuinl^ko by the -cojiyl^t; ft»r the evpi-* t)ik 
cf. MWO 1 J» (KM), and ir S 17 . - « r. omita, - * ■«**. rjf. 

^ MP. — A. ■^hump”. lie translates the “MoriNjivor \ 

have hntapM on the back ; on my liuinpg go dillereiLt race« of men , . , f 
think that some words are missing after dar^tm. — MP. — • SiP, 

- MP. ^ AlP. ^ Cf MP. IfJiiir NpEt. m. - 

* A w, vf. Utbl. AhWh. 1420. — * Cf, g uOn^ ^ AlP, 

and >|p. 5 j^^, ^ 4 ^ no, **. — * KrP. SO, gL — MV. jJU. 





hI. VI. ITNVAI.A 


j ir ^m 

/ 5 «Ar [p] wii i-crr pa ia^im 

rfiftit 13^ [t?Hy] rf 

snartcniftn n/fiw 1 bamn^ [fl< 5 a/>] iwaii 

^ [i] ^>^W 0 ^ (^) [P] 

/jar [fp] afciraiifif (t) P'ffri? [tf] iJ«r ir 

^ 17 - ^K)t*r 

wirtrtottiflt ci-mi dtdhui >lr bfii 

Q i f 

.hast man hav 

te 

Anr^^jit? man Atfir ph^pdrak ITi. 

Jp ^j<yp!i^ rf V ^ir 

a Sahrddr x^'arH tw^H : 3 far-iifMftk 

^ (f^) fHJ fm I 

/m ^5 o/jaj^fdr ( 6 ?^) tfJfVf fi Ay/£?</r 

* llV*^ [^J OCK^J J 

, asarJk [ 1 ^ draxl (a 


side ill the r?^“, tii^ij 
afe called*" the Var^a^is^ 
heeauae [their] eye^ is m 
[their] chestg and their 
head^ is like that of a 
dog* or like*^ a little 
hell\ nico who eat wood 
and leaves and milk' 
the milk* fmin the goat. 

The livelihood* eveu^' of 
tho^c nieo* ts from me. 

45, They make frotu 
me the Fespdrak^ [which 
is] similar to the delicacy** 
of the immortal onos^ 

[and] which the niler 
and the iDoaniain-chicf^^ 
and the no hie eat. 1 am « 

alone* superior^ to thee, 

0 Assyrian tree. 


Oreiieriy f|jeakmg f, car- 


^ *• TLiib — * ’t? filAifiihi jjjost prcibalily for 
ijiual nniuemi “nne'\ cf. tCIt. | 56. — • 1‘. if. 

— » Cf. § IS, an r. B. “ciinsed^ nti tiriwi'; i, e. Ti}astal\ 5JP. ^ 


if. But 


then «!Pts (CP- J. It. H) or [BOW) px|tctUHl. Or has lie read Uw^p 
rai diuk 7 — ■ iJt. “havEnff iho eye ou thl^ cf. CfBil, m, 5. — r PrP. 

S3. 4. — Ml\ ^ FrP. liX S, — ^p, ^ MP.^, — ■ FrP. 

!K 1. -- MP. ' ^ Cf. mW^Lt. lloEsc XpEt , no. m. UCr>bk Hum. PSt, iP7. 

— ^ MP, jLi j (Vi’WPEib. and .^TKisoipw). ™ ^UK J'j. — - Cf MP % 

_. r-i - w. - . Cl. MIC £;, „. „.d. 

:Blre riijrdi— ■ f f. S I0i 00 + fc+ 

4^* * P. omitei, uiRit, havi? -■. 

» Ml*, < ft sort I>r »wcotiii<>At (Ijia.) iirejuiD’il froui flutir, bmt.'r 

j-TTip, e.ill^ e/*^. cr. Mr. J:.j^, ..cy,,: , 


and t^TTtpj 

FrP.fi, 2 . - ' Ml*. anfiiffi.r'dr mav also me.ui >-Uio rmm«rtariiili- 

cMy", .1. rtatli it ftHni'irii '■iiiinietrvr y SIP. L—ti, d, Kll. | 04. — 4 SIP, 
PithlT. SJ. 8. - • J,it. - I j., Kll. # «7. B, 

wurka”! A. rLffli-iiw "tliiw J ", cf, | 48. wheft fiits-. — ' C'f, 5 S, tm * 
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S) [fl • f Ui. And uiilk and 

M t>anir n sir wiflH Ihtiq u 4C. cIiccbc* is from me, and 


TO 1 *c*r 

* wf 

t * 

the child ^ and tlie grown 

ka,ik Cl dily-am 

iaah^si 


ii]> ones* make from me 




curds* iiod 






-JO 

1 

47- And the Miuda- 

gti^ihikdrdn 

dui^AfUH 

« 47. 

tffis!ms% w bo are perfomi- 




inf tlie gasim ccreinoD y ^ 

2 iost iJtfin pa 



act^ording to tlie [ritual] 




Jaw ijresen^e [their] pd- 



. <hraud 

[ir'alidj 00 my skin^. 


51^ (]• * *VlJ } Mt* »l (A 

hffrbut d hami^r ei vin ti canff 4S, 

^ no I 

ijifiji pn imkmd hami fambTir n 


iS. Wlien^ver* [they 
jiby] ihc tang\ zind the 
rhi\ upd the 
[and] heat" pa the hrtr- 


4^. * Unuiimil ideip^ui fair ypnan. 1. aii]|;. Araiti. k;K|, (lyr. pj, 
Arab. TjL — ■ TliitH P., iiiKa. — * Mu#, f-p, 

* CL S 43. qo. ^ - Ji r‘. U^. • MIV^ MP* (ramp. 

Skr. dHgdhaj ^^eHuiUf^tl ur iiuur tiiilik. Tihey, bntieT-milk --- « MIL 

^amr milk ilrieci; a ?jnrt of c^ndlnient macie of huttcT-uiilk^ a kiitil 
of thifk [HPlla^r! made uF wheatf^n lloiir or bnirley-uiral wkh milk- 

(STi£kaiBrt>. — F A* Ii^vpjf It out ill ttip trau 9 ktion. 

■i7p ^ TLiia ILp uua. rFHXJtJ. worthy mn ? 

* lit- the worahtpjwra of Maada Brnr^ AirU'^b. 1169. — Cf. 

^33, inh % “ * .MP, wjuibiii^ aerurdiuK tlie rLtiiaiiatEr lan-j 

tlifi word 19 mojitly ua<k for l|ie w^ajibiuit yf tlie membURs of th& hotly^ tliut 
remain untoverycl, e 9 liiHdaily ibe hnuiU. the fttt and llie Luie. Tliery la heru 
.1 refeiTuee to iho ciKtoiu of liuvio}^ luo^e leather-wicks slipjied into tho 
bIioos, as Hvell ns to tlio eiiiitom of silting mi the goat’s #kln or on the bul- 
ster of giKil's skill <liirlug the nine tkiys uf the great riEiinlistie washing wliii;!li 
I he prieats idiserve striL'tly, ■* MIL 

4s, » r. ^Sj. — S P. 0iiii(s. — » P. — < p, - » Mss. 

the ci>mmon mistake for a. KII. § 4, no. g 12 h im. 

* Lit. ^^alwnys then ^f^ erj' time w heiip tthonever"p eL Miill*^r. AqniPi'; 

s, KJi. g Tl. ^ ■■ MP, j3L*f Kll-f 62^ no,*. — ^ ArtuLw, r*»+ tf. KIL 
S tJ9, uo. L - ^ CT. Aram, ir:?. cf, Kll, § gZ, -- * MIL FrP. Ji, S. A. owits 
hflRfir in the tmn-'-EalioTT, II, “ All dinren nt airi, whfeli th+'y phiy *m the 

t^Eidin ni]i| the tfimliour—it h thniti^h tpt! that they mako iheiii rewmiulL 




J. il. UNVALA 


r>R4 


J f («Jj) 

to hm apuriar (bii) n'otn sragmd 

4 [j] icf^j 

.asiifik [j] draj:t 

im T ^ ip^yi ^ 

jm ff bamtd midr o ka 4l>. 

fciiO’ti ^ lyr ^ if j’K/i 

;7tTr^f ji(T r^fopi) Jf) jt-g Aar (f<fraji4i raA^i 
oi>a _/ I'o ' »- ^ ir 

pasie ^ pa ^ a^H hS Aiijf 5 frfii 

^ DW tftl T'JtlJ 

to xastak-gifau xarfud kudakou 

“ rnJ f ‘jiijr D>io ‘-einn 
,ratdn hat: arkamlak frac visHpiheh 


b»t^ und the iamburf^ 
they play ^ [of course] 
m me, [thus] I alone^ 
am saperior' to thee, 0 
AssTrian tree. 

4W, When they bring 
the goat to the market*, 
anti *>f!er it for sale^, 
every one who has not 
got ten dram*, docs not 
come nenr the goat. [Ifat] 
the children buy^ thee 
for tttnj}a^7a*. Wounded' 
to the lifct thoti willst be 
destroyed ^ extemi i ua l ed' 
by the spiritual leaders’. 


— .HK kj^, cf. Kll, §62, M. T, _ , cr. Arab. ef. KII. 5 C3. no, *, - 

Tlic menibm# lieie mDHic inMniiiicnl^, becaiioc all 
thwe have (heir iutportant parte, vii. the rliordi of the Cn*t three ma^le .*1 

the Biacw, and the liide of thi* last two made of the nlcia of the goat, 

* Cf. & 45, tio. • - • Cf. S 2, tin. * 

49, ‘ The rare ortliG^, fortUiiitm, ef. FrP, 20, C. — T. RJ*-S3. — » 1‘. h.ui 
ID fax. chaiactcni nf, in*i. whtrh form has ariaen through llie Iraiiiaa way 
iif writing , {rf. ^ for ^ in the Aw. teita *) wldeh has prod seed auch meaa- 
inelettg forma tike rfiAt for ridtir *'g(md", phi for phA “loot" in the |>rJiyer. 
hunk of the tadipii eection ef the KoriONtriamt, — * — * Ji«(. 

h) r. 

- Ml*, jljb, cf. llokK IfpEt. 38, and 6 42. no.*. ^ * S.it, -they ti.Jd it 
for the (M(o-)priee”, Sll'. 1^. cf. If™. NpEt 55. - - Cf. ilP. ^ ,, , Frt*. IS. 2 

» M “a Jimalt coin” (Wxn). — 

Cf. g 19, no. • - r *IP. for rfad. ef. KII. g 9 , nu, ^ - a Oniia. fron] 
nvontje^toM, ntfUHsi ciniptpH " to di.ttiirb, to diatfoy ", h. AV, is. J 3 . — v (T. 
SIf throw away" fnm: Aw.p^ and ka» “to dig out, to neA 

out", cen]p.for initddn AW Si. 1 . _ "A, umibt xa»lak ... Tutdn In tlip 
tmnalation. B. the weaver dig (orbind ?) thy body con«tnntly". Ttm# he rtail* 
-Jfleo ffnidhak, frP.iyi. He take., hai rata,* will, g 5b 

that they offer the aacrifice to the Ha,m to the other elde of thi, va«t 
Ciurth". This t^an^EKtiDD iia h(? Iiluu^ir jadj-b la eonJ^s^^tiirtiL 

Aw. P^'-tienlty no .lifterence i„ the ^ nod j ev.m in tW*n=.a 
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•fr > ipw ^(r c- 

tnam utrwakih ii sfd enam 

!y ^ 1 

/jf^ ?j[fiH ftor if ffrw^ « ilnhim 

a ^ nra V^ ir^ ^i^jinejo 

+ hjtm pnhiln ci ini /ap' <ltftt 

II* ^ If 11*6:^ (^) Wr fti 

o iiieiji k? s^ijfau (t) 4(irrri> oifijif 

tAi [^J -tj'ti tf iM^ *X>1 

pafU£ u lifik [i] pt^ 

^ *J|«^ BUT leA-^f (j) 

/ muf^ udiip afmnii mUrv^rlt (i) 

* «rf ^ 

i mfr i p?.^ ianH 

jy iiB ir _jy f Or 

Z>r7ti pa ht karrad aptdS bJin hac 

_yr ir foro ^rwij “^n?^ 

(111 » It ? *! kr*{un dakisHih i 

f ! ^ifswi ^1^^ H 3Y 

har H sfarmu ianm [t] g<iifdh k»f(in 


nO- This [is] my use* 
&[id good BOSS tliese [arc] 
my gifts and welfare 
wbicli are oumiugr 
BIG [wlio am] ibe goat 
also OB. ibo* otlior side of 
lIiiB^ brtmd^ earths, 

31* These [are] my 
golden" word&j which arc 
laid^ before thee by me^ 
like [one] who etrewa* 
pearls before a pig*^ or a 
boar^ or play^ the (hnp 
before a luad^ camel 

h'i\ They make it 
again from the beginaitig^ 
that from the beginTiizig 
of the creation *t ? w « ? » 
the mountaiDS% J eat 
that fragrant [and] fresh ^ 
mountain - grass and 


-lO. * P, n 1 ex^^ — » Thu.^ fi>r \ cf. KM pref. i 1± 

- m\ " MM — - MM - J YvM^. h - >IP- 

- * VrM 24.Z f MP. 

51. * M onitts. iiii^. X ^ ^ P 4 

- FrP, t€^ 2r - MP. cf. § 20^ uo. i. — t FrP. ^21 1^ — MP. 

— ^ FrP. IS. 15 where The form is possibly 

tlie n^alt yf the FalBo and dcrcctive ortliogr^ irtfis'O jiqs^Hiatn in wliich pdifr^Pi 
jD5(a) would bp the regular K plitr, inipf. rrom xVranir "tE. w ithoiii iKo nm- 
vpntiotial ' y®£ prefix. Thus the third ruot kUer .1, which is written in glos- 
fiarial fonn " is uiutnally suppressed in nf^Q. Now as regards it is suiely 
a false orthoj^fr. ri>rcf. UuII.SOSl I, ISO, uo. \ ^ f rP. 4 . — MP, 

t MP. — ^lit, strokes’". 311'. — tf FrP, 3. — 

IIP- ^ FrP. 7. K — MP- ^ A.'s tnuulatlon ends here, »o 

also dial of Hd except that he tranKlatea tho hr^t sctiteuee uf $ 54. 

52. ^ I'p omits. — * P* omits. — * 3ta9. 

' Tbc whole BeuU'JVCC rcuiama ohsciirc. — * Cf. 3IP. jJ. — « FrP. 6.2- 

— M3^s^^. 



-T. l NT 44 LA 


Gm 


k? 


4^ 




[«] 

[«J 


^ fd” ajpcp 

- tip mri j-ittuk 
[^r^] ^ c- 

^iar A-tfs [ftar] kurntn m 5:1* 

^ ^ [^J 

* [(/Jrff| mas f»] ffrtr$ak^h 

110 4Jti| [t] fii 
* 41-1? /wmAiJct ^?7*[ic] 54^ 

* i^F 

/iifsrarrfc amiar huramt^k 


[drank] from the cool 
^^pring^ wAtcr, 

53 - [But] everybody 
npTootfl^ tliee bere^^ ivlio 
is very bnagry^^ 


If noofil 

if *«F^* 


if HtpeM 

Jte pyirdt yfiro/niein 

rfn)^" * 


no (eFi-J 

? * » 


/#« r 7 i:«'# 

ttif 


CO fr 






murktk dusmuh sar (t) ?f4 ditimamm 


54 ^ And tlie goat weut 
away in triarapb* 

May lie wbo lias written 
[this] oblain the Gari^3- 
iiafn> posseAsing good 
rnultUitde* [of men] In 
^ood fame ^ and fstea<b 
fkstnesB in the faith*, 
may he liitn-^lf live long! 
In every ? w of # ? # 
enemies, may he see ^ 
this head of the enemy 
dead<^S May he also who 
has compsed^* [this] and 
be who has written t]iis 
be in the same ti^av' 
psaesaing the renowned 


HO jr I wool 14 1 ?siftrr 
pa win nip^M kt w nUtui k? vrnftf 

ni?mk n hiisrm ian ff^Jk pa hamtii^n 

* fCNiW nee?- a ^ 

-bavdi etm -ruvan-hikriak 

«dy m il„8 norfd' and posaeBsing the redeemed- eon] in ihe 
ticavenly (world)! Jfay ii be so". 

SJI, ’ P. [►yoir, mss. 

< ■ ”■ ^ “ '■ e — ‘ Cf 'fi’ 

B A\. s:i. 2. 5J,. 5, ,. „ 

■«■ 6^-. - •B^. M., b,„„ »' - • "•■- 

sr.wi,' u» ~' ZT“^“° " "''""■ I™* 

B™ Ahm";®, ' r,?"f *"’*” "“k”". 

MifU-T. naU M,su„ ‘^lin,, i„ fM,-. fi,,,, ^AirWt, sj' 

nL^ir. noun. _ ^ iVe,. ind. S. ,rng. fn.m 

30. 0. n ran. orthogr, - . Jip. -7 le, "iMt’T' ^ 
writing)-, PrP. JTi. 12 . „ MP . .ij 11^ V 

_ip* If - - t * rta 0^4-*' anti B|>e- 

, el. .rrn«k s as, n„, -. - . JIP. ^ ^ ’ I 


Oa? 


OoIf 
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INDEX 0 E M I l\ ^^'0 R r> S 

(The lij'iiiTit wiioiv ilie |>:ira^iiv|)ii!f) 


-.1 21 
20 

*11 3. 10 

ly 

r>t 

f&jrf 50 
^eii^i 49 
32 

0, S7, 38 

ir«jr 20 

40 

<Ky^ 21 
liiAfif 51 
rt>c*p 3<) 

-^■*■1 37 
aj^“i 40 

ifi-i 10 

5 

27 

i-on 40 
prP5^"&i 42 
3ii 44 
44 

ix:^p 44 
’■jrip 30 
ajii 36 
r^2>Ap 9 , 16 

27 

43 

44 

^^^1 54 


i^^P 40 

2 

-T^m 31 
?rtjr 38 
&4 

JTfor 54 

ler 31, 33, 41 
firtl- fftr 44 
^KX3f 44 
32 
24 
-esr 40 
^-r 7 
f-r 46 
i5-U)P» Hj 

\ 40 
o3 

iiriv 20 
IN 30 

-N 2, 28, 35, 
38, 42, 47 
6 
37 
^pw 50 
42 
IS 
41 

Ttxj-* 36 
31 
35 
PP*e 49 

^^aiiit 3i 


30 

17 

24 

53 

-ft i . 44 
p^oHJo 38 
HXJ 32 
21 

42, 43 
31, 33, 41 

-Hjixj 22 

’^juu ^iitilh 22 
-OOlxi 30 
nxHJo 22 
1*0-^ 50 
-*ftwo-N 52 
pji>-ti I 

■P •* fc-N 22 

\ 44 

n 

n 

*ijD 3S< 
j^ijD 41 

35, 42 
noo 32 
i'wo 30 

53 
40 

54 
si y4 

12. 43 
r^> 26 
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0, 

21, 

48 

27 

36 

rret' 39 
39 

4 22 
tif 3 
SrC 8 
« 30 
rou 32 
rrjrtj'o 47 
3 

? 5^;iF 49 
Fo«9rF 35 

Vr 1 

rjrr ^4 
^^rtir 27 

yor 1, 
20 

V r>4 
-€rr 30, 

TiiB/r 54 
^ITT 30, 
F^»r 35 
54 

■^i«»r 54 
T)r 22 

V 45 
ajtOr 42 

r>4 

2, 

fF 32 
fr 46 

H5-VF 38 

■^<jF 41 


1, 2. 3, 
23, 45, 


3S 

23 


3t 

31 


45 


j irw 41 

■ 28 

fw 43, 44. 48 
fnj 44 
2IK7 52 
io»* 29, 53 

29 

I >“Oo“ 15 

30 
18 

' *— 1, 32, 36. 

i 44 

I «- 49 

I j«p J9. 49 

' iiS” 42 

irJ“ 32 
5- 21 

tji- 16 

tjJ- 31 
ly 

-S- as 2 
-5' ii£ 30 
-5- sots 42 
jju'i-ii* 34 
rxrf 54 
36 

*«i-V 43 
jyf 41 
1 ^ 20 
_p)f 42 
"t-F 3 
FP»feF 8, 14 
pjtuo' 27 
i 27 

j t^tr 36 

I jeo* 30 

i 25 

fva- 46 


rttrv 35, 40 
FrtJfwo' 16 
JD^O' 40 
itx 38 
0“ 14, 37 

J- 22 
43 
54 
54 
48 

11^^* 13 
«y^* 54 
21 

fll* k^Ft 24 

36,52 
43, 44 
43, 54 
43 

iDO'ia* 41 
Wjw 24 
ji) 1, 52 
^ 22 
3 41 

^ 11, 40, 41 
43 

^ pa 24 
54 

^ 22, 25 
^ 30 
ii{^ 24 
22 

0) 19, 44. 50 
^ 3,21,31, 

33,41,44,49,50,54 
•(•(roo ^ 40 
^rfyfe^ 29 

21, 26 
J) 30 
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45, 46, 49 

b 1. 3^ 20, 

24, 25, 28, 33 
mP) 80 

3 I 
b 2 

44 


►©'■Oil'll 10 

b 25 
you) n 
^ I, 19 
i5> 42 
f> 43 
41 

ij& 22 

50 
11 

-0^ 38 
1 

30, 43 
fintjJ 10 
rnJ 49 
53 
41 

51 
1-1^ 41 

49 

wr-S 44 
fr^ 41 
wr-® 54 
40 
51 
29 

tarriti 23, 24 
tr^-5 farr-^^N 20 
44 


39 
111* 43 
raj'j 43 
1 
38 

«]9i« k&ndet 53 
«>i3 i‘5$f 44 

43 

rjnj 24, 49 
otj 44 
'roii 7 
13 

ratj 52 
45 

ytjj itt-sk 46 
yo} *?* 41 
)^''3 18 
41 

inyj 42 

6,7,8,11, 
12, 13, 16, 31, 34, 
36, 37, 39, 40, 41, 
43, 43, 45, 46, 52 
21 

44 

jyi, 44 
36 

r5«Jj 21 
ifj 34 
44 

4 man 43 
yof 42 
r:o^f IB 
34, 51 
iidf 54 
if 9 
35 
^•rr B4 


-t,f 13 
»ic4 6 
(i)«( 36 
uj^f 37 
36 

fP 6, 44, 45 
^rf 22 
'Mic»<k 48 
46 
30, 47 
Wf 19 

51 

rfin); 23, 44 

19, 20, 44 
r^itf 4 
39 

wiiv 28 

11T 54 
uW»f 42 
'r 15 49 
‘■jur 43 
•Xy? 4 
r'wyp 15 

52 

aijT 32 
jrw 16 

42, 46 
«)ie» 47 
12 
31 

P*end'o 45 
uie& 49 
43 

irfott 40 
14 
41 
54 
Ae 41 


43 
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.1. St, rNVAI-A 


50 

32 

<w»^ 30 
fwwo 47 
30 
21 


«4i 42 
ry<^ 41 
jrtS^o 39 
r^o 22 
(i»Ja 5 
i^A 52 


fltsufS^a 51 

^»?<» 43 

*&?o 6, T, 11,12, 
13, 3S, 43 
4*3 ^fo 30 
tiejfro 42, 43 


THE INDEX TO THE TRANSCRIPl'IONS OE THE PAHE,\V1 
WORDS OCCUR]NG IN THE TEXT OF BllAXT f ASUltiK 

(The niitoljcn refer to ilie iinrni^plia) 


ApittuN 5l 

38 

hfihtwt-gad 30 

amiifk 43 

fl^di 45 

frifHi 19, 44, 50 

aHfhr 64 

fUdiun 36p 40 

bun 1, 53 

16 

orri^nmr/aN 16 

burfun ?4 

iuiffUr 1 1 

timly^nd 34 

! burs 22 

anguAfpftH 36 


bus 2, 21, 31, 33, 

25 ' 

bay 30 

41, 44, 49, 60, r>4 

apartar 2, 45 

{K-Tijijik 30 

bris-pta^men 40 

apdan 36 

41 


ap^fil 30 

bandaud 140, 41 

tahdr-pdddn 32 

np^$nt 27 

bar 1 

^ii^m 44 

opurntiyak 46 | 

bar 1, 3, 20, 24, 

vd^i 30 

fq^ya^ 27 | 

25, 28, 33 : 

; viip 12 

fir^ind 19 ^ 

baraug 44 

1 

dahiitn 50 

a$dyak 16 

barfnd 49 

dahimlk 62 

ciAiii?; 30 

barom 25 

(/(tin/najt 8 

18 

ha^muhk 32 

j dtiudk 24 

(i/iiran Bp 14 * 

havlt 21, 26 i 

ditr 44 

dvej:(fnd 20 ^ 

bti 45, 46, 49 

ditry 64 

ui-imdak 4!) 

bila.sk 17 

darii 23 

arst4ibiimh &4 

fcodfi^ 43 

darJikduH 17 

aivganom 19 

bdjctak 54 

dost 36 

uy^l 49 i 

brahanak-ptid 10 

datar 30 

at 2 1 

tn'nj 7 

ddt9i(a» 2, 28, 35 

f?f 30 

2, 22, 25 

38, 42, 47 
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drhsjmUht BS 
ilet 22 

21 

die 30 
cferiiii 22 
din 30 
dipirdn 30 
dipfar 30 
did 40 
diiii 40 

draxi 0, 1, 2, 3, 21, 
23, 45, 48 
draxU'tn 37 
4fi 

dast^nd 44 

tiusman 54 

54 

Prdti 43 
Ftar 53 
iven 41 
ecPnai 28 
ff-o»i 43^ 44, 43 
rr»i 14 

farrox^ 22 
frasp b 
fra wartak 39 

garw 36 
garvtmfiin 54 
gartiin 12, 43 
fftirdn 2S 
gavdx 1 
ga^iih 52 
gt'kik 43j 54 
gitai 54 
gosdkiis 24 


32 

gdgaot 23 

grtnt 26 

ffttrstlkih 53 
ggakrUp 6 
pipin 40 

Jialak 21 
hfinihan 42 
hawbiin 41 
Iumhufi 20 
ham?r?n 54 
hainhttTzdM 30 
hafttsartak 43 
hamian 3 
hangam 22 
Jiafkii 31 
hari'~m 32 
hast E2, 30^ 44 
Jirtdn 41 
hnfH 32 
hnraiuak 54 
hmk I, 23 
htisrav 54 
husrardn 35 

im 50 

Jdmak 33, 42 
jjr 31 

A^riTiiar 34 
kandr 38 
kawdfii 53 
kanik 43 

42 

kdpnr 42 
kardehkdn 16 


iwiair 41 
karrnd 6, 7, 6, 11, 
12, 13, 10, 31, 
34, 36,3L39--4:i 
45, 46, 52 
karri 21 
karom 26 
kartakdn 21 
kas 20, 59 
k&B-oni 29 
kask 46 
kert 24 
kuf 44 
kdfan 52 
kofdar 4b 
kdjtrnd 7 
kM 4 4 

kiidahln 24^ 46 
kn$nk 43 

mdcmd 12 
ntahi'^i 46 
m&kflhln 4 
iJiaw [fl 43 
Ml fill [tr] 46 
»r«w 6, 44, 46 
tnanand 44 
mSnPt 22 
27 

mnrhmnk lOt 44 
marhmdn 2^ 23, 23 
44 

MiaNi-i>vi 36 
36 
51 

vfwedagaman 30, 47 
6 
54 

^3* 








mfx 13 
42 

moe^ft 35 

murtak 51 
mmvdrit 34, 51 
18 
42 

ihwM-iV' 37 
I 

fir/IaiM 10 
tmmak 39 
Itr/N 20, 42 
nattff 21 

neicakih 50 
nihat 51, 54 
ttijoarf^A 21 
niparUt 2 
nipeiaud 39 
nipiit 54 
nlrfik 32 
ii»k 3, 19 

iihrttKud 30, 31 

pa 24 
pa(A7>N 43 
50 

pa»lr 42j 46 
paiiis 49 
paSm?H 40 
pala.K 6, 7, 11, 12, 
13, 38, 43 
jiatkarSt 21 
paikdrotn 30 
paimoraH 42, 43 
patvand 43 


jMiipiip 47 
1 pdriHh 54 
j pripdrak 45 
j pii 41 
' 41 

pial 49 
post 47 

ran) 22 
rman 11 
ratdn 49 
^ 38 
rfsak 1 
royH 42 
rotastahm 41 
rust 1, 19 

. aacft 24 
^ 22 
Sahit 41 
sahih 22 
I mhcftr 42, 43 
j sak 44 

I .saitr IG 

iakiih 38 
21 

sarakUtt 13 
I sort 36, 52 
I $artak 43, 44 
iatet 20 
sSttak 35 
I siiyak 18 
MyH 31, 33, 41 
uet i ffim 22 
s?i 14, 37 
41 

slrift I 
sipil 42 


antik J 7 

I 

$pendadat 41 
j Brvk 4Ii 
■ 48 

4S 

XMf 37 

stit 60 

iaklk 32 
t&H-hmrav 54 
(apangUk 16 
(fip^tdn 15 
laruH 52 
iaskfik 43 
4 

to (»^) 43 
42 

vd^flr 49 
vtlcariiiHfm 42 
rdirnd am 27 
vahak 49 
varraim 44 
30 

i?ar^ 44 
uarkm 44 
ruripk 36 
T^r^^kamn 9^ 16 
vaipfimin 5 
va^dk 8 
rasurktln 41 

Pftartf 27 
r€LtSfk 40 
Tiixi 21 
SO 
54 

I'lfnrlj^/lr 29 
19 
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rirwi'fwJ 49 
ri^ptheh 49 
viiariah 27 
tifdpdH 3G 

52 

49 

^asfak 19^ 49 
3ra£r 42 
Xik 40 
sfdnihrfid 44 
^’‘aniras 3 
x^tqmr 30, 31 


:t^ar 45 
j'afflk 42 
3fi 

x'€tt~rwmnJk 29 

yaslan 31 
yaj:at 32 
yasutfiH 32 
ya~im 32 
yasu^ukdrtln 47 
yim 22 

ytii Bh 33. 41 
yuf-saria}: 44 


iadmid 48 
j:amnk 3 
i 51 

41 

r«rrr» 23, 24 
zurryon 20 
sdtak 29 
41 

j^lnntir 41 
I iivdt 54 
I iiri^u 44 
£f?h 44 


THE INDEX TO THE TRANSCRIPTIONS OF THE PAHLAVt 
WORDS OCCDHING IN THE TEXT OF "KING HUSKAV AND 

HIS BOY 

tTliC! tiiii]ib<^nf rtler ta th^i viwabtil;ii7) 


(iiitip 249 
adar 260 
aiar-kas 261 
ufriH 315 
QfrayHttJifih 338 
dhrtk 273 
297 

dkds 299 
dkusih 300 
dkust 298 
alvcndik 28G 
ajufik 418 
<rmit 303 
isw 270 
amryil 227 
amry^n 226 
iind 209 
103 


findarrdy-f^dcjk 22*2 
dngdn 210 
auyusi 211 
aw5i^ 201 
201 

anoiiitk-rHvdti 203 
atio.^if^dL? 202 

313 

ap^spfir 333 

npfU 328 
apak 420 
apar 334 
aparlh 505 
apar-komk-djres 336 
dputlh 327 
iipdxfar 330 
aptly 32B 
fiptfff^i 324 


0^^ 316 
aprblmJh 318 
ap^^ydnak 321 
dptk 322 
apurndylh 336 his 
Hfdstak 289 
ar^g 287 
armanik 293 
rtfmrTfi 537 
Rrt?>irc/ii 294 
drstik 295 
as^tcdr 253 
c^icdrJh 264 
aianmhdh 256 
tls^nsdr 277 
a.^-ombak 257 
22 

asp 279 
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380 

osj^ren 281 
asprrit 100 
asf<ir 467 
a£{‘p(t3 2o9 
atturJk 2n5 
iiriir 329 
titcar 146 
a<erf 317 
awrusai 337 
nmsari 33 i, 332 
awerinih 339 
ux^arpatiin-ftardfir 
271 
325 

iinHak 325 
(izaiakik 326 

lay tlespiinl): 385 
fiahrak 387 
habrik 390 
5a7i7t 402 
barttk 391 
larbul 405 
lartif/'srai/ 406 
hurik 391 
hast 397 
batak 392 bis 
baj-i 392 
balmateurt 407 
hi 377, 378 
bill 384 
bet 386 
biiakkth 408 
bistak 399 
boi 380 
bratm 404 


j. M. I’NVALA 

brrs 403 
bfSkldk 401 
bustlk 398 
hfit 373 

aibrom 592 
rakd 617 
rak^ U]6 
imihar^vimk 618 
raHff-srHif 501 
viipuk 597 
varp angiist fil3 
t’arp-aicrosak 614 
I t'ars 608 
' raUm 576 
58S 

catrang 623 
ci 528 
ri^ 496 
riyon 575 
fikumak 583 
t'irtijt 573 

569 

tfipaktlH-hithids 570 
i:or 568 

dahSu 571 
133 

danak 13251s 
daudeiH 147 
</ai))4'n-A‘<tf)iaJt 129 
ddr 158, 185 
dareHok 128 
dfirpaH^sarddr J89 
di'tf-cdnk 159 
dast 126 
dm 142 
dnshirarih 178 


dfhapai 174 
diraag 179 
dintlf ]f)E 
dip}rth 199 
dit 195 
rfi/ 278 

ditikaf 196 

d>7st 87 
diisUb 83 
driii 187 
dntsfth 81 his 
drftt 134 
<fNj]i5 96 
dtimhak 96 
datiibnlak-sTflg 97 
dfdak 99 
duvuldabam 89 

F 223, 250, 375 
269 

fbrftatibab 207 
fii 96 
nib 247 
ifmi-rinSrt 265 
eioH 268 
ea 242 
wait 242 

Fpffllr-SfT^fli 243 
?P('aNrf 244 
Ft'ffl* 245 
245 

reinViilh 246 

farrox^ 604 
ffUttar 565 
frabang 605 
frabangisiSiy 607 
frahfiHg-kartaH 606 
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frttmug 6lO 
frapik fill 
ffa$t 136 

ftasafl 615 

frnsQHtifi soifan UJiJ 
frasftHit 562 

aith 137 
gar tan 1S8 
gait 122 
g<ic 531 
gatitsan 86 
gavmes 532 
gHuk 343 

ghn 80 
guHtik 80 
gottak’gmak 81 
g(tf 90 
gokt 396 
gtimik 166 
grift 35 

jSf' 101 

gTtc^awrmak 102 
giiiitnak 93 
gupt lOO 
gguk 107 
ggak-ggak lOS 

h- 239 bis 
hai 314 
haiadar 319 
hat adarpaH 320 
hadoft 276 
haft 340 
haftom 341 
haft * A'ufi'dr. jp'a tag 
342 

hakat 312 


I 291 

Adntd/il 305 
hamdk 306 
hamhak 309 
ha»}haii 3QB 
hntnimdUir 307 
home 304 
haatniparlib 302 
hamriimh 310 
hctmFar 301 bia 

I haitfitiimt 221 
; Itandiint 218 
haitiiSt 215 
haniiiitak 215 
hang 239 
hafigiim 219 
ftflr 460 
hastom 262 
liir 598 
hfrik 262 

hefik-i-suxr bod 263 
Mfik-i-sart-bod 264 
hit 145 
hiNiIuk 212 
hiratik 266 
233 

Jinhoitar 234 
hiik 296 
hunar 203 
205 

AlirMVtfl'iA 206 
hitukakhar 207 
hitnigdk 204 
Jiusms 216 bis 
229 

hn&taeih 230 

Jimrar-qtaTYiH 231 


; 75. 224, 376 
tiH 423 

4-(i 311 
Attwj 478 

kumok-haHjiim 470 
kUtnakih 480 bU 
AciiHaMtl 487 
ktmamcarih 48S 
480 

kaiigik 458 
AufiirerX; 450 
A'{IhTii«1: 457 
kmiuir 456 
kiipik-vaFik 492 
kiipiir-bot 4Sl 
Avir 476 
kdfHH’diisi 477 
kark 465 
karpak 470 
kart 466 
kai 472 
kaiak 472 
kiltakik 491 
katiim 489 
A'cii'dl 461 
karatau 462 
kaviltik 463 
ie 405 
mfak 471 
kspnhk^ 469 
kofiih 46B 
ht 373 
kulang 484 
iuH 34, 466 
A'fln 455 
kitsi 62 
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Imtinak <131 

°in 493 
tnay 

mad 352 
milJt 513 
nnihhusrav 514 
niaN 494 
man 507 
mart 523 
mart’doii 523 
marii 517 

marS-i^aTisitnlH-bui 

518 

j 619 

mUr-raeJit 610 
mariifvtik 519 bis 
marzantfos brid 594 
mariffHH 593 

mas 503 
mat 301 
511 

nialaJl 512 
rndtar 301 
fnctjfJN 515 

niaj^aNrlit 516 

micaktar 506 bls 
nieHiin 502 
muHj 501 
mrirt-hud 500 
tnarr 499 

493 

nfid 33 
nahom 30 
«aiN 41 
HamWoJt 43 
fiantii 42 
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narkis 52 
Narni 55 
nasiar^-bod 40 
' nUxan 37 
uasdikih 58 
nasdisUar 59 
N? 431 

ttSkakpurlfi 17 
»m 410 

Hite 10 
Neural; 10 
neicakok 13 
neK^aritHir ll 
tiifuk 27 
Heia&warih 28 
12 

nth 238 
niitr 63 
niiiri^H 04 

24 

nijtsJt 71 

MyjWi 70 
wWASi 197 
niyak 38 
uirar CO 
«a.E^o< 32 

f 

Nirn 454 

i 

a 57 

SE 57 I 

cwAIjj 220 ^ 

f/ntai-mart 232 , 
oian 452 

pa 379, 550 
pdian 596 
/jn3 587 
pSdak 593 


I pddtak 584 
ptiAan 589 
^dAlont 590 
paJihmlh 591 
paAiwiJt 586 
paikan 582 
palangmitik b^ 599 
patiitak 002 
pa-mrraktar 558 
585 

paiiiom 572 
j>dra^ 595 
parrak 609 
pursiii 594 
parwari 606 
paricartak 001 
pas 254 
jfasandit 474 
paaoxf 579 
pat 610 
pai'ix^ih 621 
pulkdr 622 
pafvin'ak 020 
jua-jfTfl/ 557 
peS 577 
priak 578 
pfJi 548 
1>IT 581 
pisliisi 580 
283 

pitar 283 
post 566 
ptiitfn 566 bis 
2iurr 567 
intrsii 560 

jrtwl 663 

poxt 564 
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rwd 430 
r^fl 34(1 
rah 432 
rak 430 
rdm-^al 435 
ruifia^ 440 
434 

fanjak 422 
tm 107 

rasan rdrik 424 
rflsi 433 
rrsak 425 
rltok 429 
94 

riSyfi 508 

500 

rod 411 
r&dfM 413p 414 

rTm-x'^arilk 410 
rdspik 415 
rot 410 
417 

135 

sacdiihtlh 33S 
safl 175 
iapdluk 177 
170 

$ah 506 
150 

stihdfi’Sdh 521 
153 

^dh-ildnak 151 
^akr 166 
>akrddr 169 

152 

salt 162 
345 


idm 156 
saman 123 
sa tH^iM - t'jjo f Mi5d 124 
saffiffM-i-j«r5Awd 125 
155 

sami^T^rjdclk 166 
sanpiirel lU 
sajf^stdfi 172 
17B 

&ar 350p 351 
sar-hang^s 352 
$arddr 101 bia 
;£a^c>m 141 
sdtih 157 
kav 61 
121 
sag 149 
Mgmdaklh 155 
s^p 120 bh 
I kir ] 43 
sfidahom 344 
slmin 346 
simor 164 
115 
.■{if 144 

139 

s shnbar bod 347 
sUikar 357 
119 
kkoft 160 
kmdk 439 

Bajifan 116 
spahrm 371 
371 

sjmrm 371 
sparTrdiik 369 
spH 3(J4 
^priak 367 


67 7 

sp^l-dumbak 365 
$j}^ipdk 366 
spfixtak 363 
srdg 354 
srrd 353 
-siihi 358 
stdrak 360 
sfarran 361 
slattr 362 
stdgisu 359 
star 355 
sWr 356 
srilu{ak 11 3 
sur 105 
sur-parrak 112 
msmt-i-iipei-IfdS 104 
sujr 105 

9 

tdeak 554 
m 9 

tdk 544 bis 
tai-zamdn 538 
iambJir 
520 

^03rflii7r-$r% 549 
530 

tapdh 552 
tar 442 
iaran 545 
kiruntar 546 
td$-^ddii 543 
imtarzat 553 
553 

la^t 544 
ti£ 542 
ahTtk 539 
Ur 540 
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‘*'^8 ,1. jm:xvala-i>kaxt i asluIk 

tir~ftidbai r>41 

16 

jfai 216 

tilar 551 

vicar 74 

s^ai-arink^ 217 

to 43^8 

85 

ii*a5~3v&6 395 

647 

1 vimaf 20 

x'ast 361 

taedn 534 

vin 2 

j^astar 395 

iuvatAar 535 

12 his 

jT^attig 240 

tHrdnkarth 530 

cjtj^s 6 

x'Si 69 


rimAT^^7lf>-||a^ 5 


u 1 

mn-kannar’sraif 4 

gusmiH 140 

tt^ir 191 

vin-sm^ 3 

114 

ff^ir 341 bis 

vJraA 25 

yasf 122 bis 

338 

20 

ytrc 148 


vi^itfl 21 

garaf 132 

vacJi 45 

viiar 66 

gdvilan 130 

mfr?H 72 

vilati 68 

gdiataa 154 

vafrhiok 73 

n/Jrf 07 

gasfitdnpah lom ik 

vahlk 36 

91 

] 54 bis 

rahumon 31 : 

vurkafilk 92 i 

ydldahoiu 171 

tr(7i«ipaA:.&0f5 3 ! 

va^n 83 

yiirfiNtA 84 

riiftff 29 

84 bis 


vavjak-tatik 7 


£ait 449 

rar 48 

-war 49. 388 

iatniin 192 

mran 51 

-wdr 388 - 

1 

ranift 453 

taros 53 

1 

1 

ian 443, 559 

50 

xargU 285 

1 

itfwJ 444 

voTS-vdl^ik 54 

xar-ratrafig 273 i 

iaw^-m^A? 82 

im 14 

xrat 2d3tiig 

sanjlr-vdclk 447 

msjJEiAr 39 

xup 241 

lan-kiimokik 19 

taslrak 47 

X’aft 292 

eart 450 

ratafn 44 

x^Sn 485 

MiH vdak 445 

65 

af^ur 23, 200 

448 

vdtranff 44 bis 

iT'dr 225 

sima^idu 198 

vasurk 437 

arroriis 236 

ilmndak 446 

15 

i'ariih 237 

446 bis 










THE DISCOVERY OF THE ORIOLWIL DEV AN AGAR! TEXT 
OF THE CHRISTIAN PURANA OF THOMAS STEVENS 

By Jvmm E. Abbott 

rilJIR collectioa of books and uian^uscripts belonging to tlie library 
of William Mart5deri, and given by hini to King's College in lS3o* 
but now in the possession of tlic Sehool of Oriental Studies^ has m its 
valuable contents a kw Mamtbi inamiacripts. Sir E. DeniBon Ross, 
in his article on ^*Tlic MaimacriptB Collected by William Marsden”^ 
published in the Balklin {VoL Pt, IJI), has reproduced on pp+ 535 
and 537 the entries made by Mr. .Marsden on these Marathi MSS. 

TJirotigh the kimincss of Sir E. Deninoii Ross my attention was 
calletl to this list of Marathi 31SS, My exanimation of them by 
necessity has had to be very but they are worthy of an early 

mention, os the collection is unique. I vrih take them up in the order 
given by Sir E. Deni^ii Russ, with the entries made by William 
Alarsden. 

[1) ** The Adi or First Purnn, a Christian work in the ilahratt* 
language and Xagri character, divided into Five Parts and appearing 
to contain an exposition of the Old Tc^ftament.’* 

(2) “The Devil Piiran or Divme History: a Christien work in 
the Mahralia language and Nagri chanicter. appearing to cfintain an 
exposition of the Xeiv Testament or History of Christ .” 

TJie diijcovery I made, that these two partes were the Bevan/igari 
original of the VhrUtian Ptmlmta of Thomas Stevens, edited by J, Jj, 
Saldanba, and publisher! in .Mangalore in 1W7, was a complete a arprise, 
for 1 believe it has not even been Buspected that such a DcA-anagari 
original existeii A Portuguese origiiinl, tran.^lated and transcribed 
in Roman character, has been conjectured, bat not a DevatLagari 
originaL A comparison of the two texts side by side furnished the 
mdisputablc proof that this -MS. containing the Devanagari text is 
the original text of Thomas Stevens' Opus ina^num^ The nvanuscTipt 
is in two volumes, with different handwriting. The Deva Puran is 
clearly a copy of an earlier copy, hut roughly guessing the age of the 
maniLH^ript, each of the volumes must be wdl over 200 vears. Jn the 
Adi Ihiran there are 4,(Ki5 versea and in the Deva Puran making 
a total of 10,T2L 

von. II, part tv. 
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Iroiii n coiiipaTiHoii of wliat for convenit^ure I Fthnll call tbc 
Jlaiigalorc text, tLat imhlisLed by J, L. fNildanJia in 1907, with the 
Devanti|^u text of this M£5., it is evident that the Man^loro edition 
ifi ftrinted from a *MS. wLosc text ia a trajislitenitioii in Rottiiui chanicter 
of this DevaiiAgari text. The original author of the Mangiilon* te.xt 
took great liberties, however. Fie used in Sfteiling and idiom the 
Konkani form of JInratbi tJien current among Cliritrtians. Instead of 
dignified Sanskrit fonnations to expreiis theotogical and ecclesiflatind 
tccLnieal terms he chose tJioEe more faniiliar to his expected readers, 
for example, he used ikm/ixuiu for Dn>/iiiiam*<n, Trinidad for Tritm. 
Sacrawfut for Dtmdravfjft, Natu Testatumi fur A’sm Gmnth, 
Padre (jimi for Shri fjttru, Temptil for Deeal. tiaderdid for Gtint. 
il/«/iVoc<To for mffrruojajyt, AUara for Deivra. S<u'r{Jiciu lorDempuju, 
Pttfpiel for DurtidfisMi etc. Chapter TA, of the Mangalore text of tlie 
Dimarem Purawna, is an interpolation, which the origimil «i;t^>T of 
that text evidently felt necessary in order to justify ti> his Chrifltiaii 
and ilmdu reailers Christ’s minicle of turning water into wine. Then^ 
are therefore fifty-mne chapters m the Bmmrem Pamtim of the 
Mangalore text, and but fifty-eight in the De^Tinngsti original. 
Chapter 12, verse 76, in the DtiBsorem Pumntta of the Jfangalorc text 
IS an example of the mterjxdation of a verae. An owner of the 
DetTinagari iiianiiscript was evidently actjuninted with the Mangalore 
text for he has addwl this verse in the maigin, ami changed the 
nutnbenng of the veTsea to correspond with the ifaiiguhnTj text. 

It will now be possible to print a Dcs^aniigari text that will give us 
the great work of Thomas Stevens, the first Englishman believed to 
have gone to India, in a form more worthy of his sdiolarship and 
nwtery of the Marathi language. Thomas Stevens wax bom about 
lo49, arrived in Goa 1579, and died in 1619. It should of course be 
rimed that neither the Mangalore text, nor this Devanagari text, gives 
the name of the author. It is from outaiJe evidence that Thomas 
Stevens IS credited with the authorship of the Piiran. ObjcctOT* to his 
authomhip on tJ.e ground that a Eurepcan could not have written, 
uimideci at in such excellent Marathi. wiU have their objections 
further fort.fi^ by the greater excellcnr4i of this De.-an^ri text; but 
on the other hand It IS a very early tradition that lit the author. 

which 1 have s«n. It is dati.! 
ai!d ' “t" ogiic gives a short account of Thonm Stevens, 

and credits him with three works : (i) j o/ C,mr.se. 
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(2) and (3) a work cutitlixl Furatiy which the 

artidq prai^ as Thorana Stevens' ma^nurn^ 

(3) “ A Christian work in the Mahmtta language and Jfagri 
character containing IjaHtTuctiorts for the knowleilge of the Universal 

Prayera (iiion/m) adjipted to several occasions, Invocations 
{prtirtkam), a kind of Litany; and a Catechism or Diabgne^ in question 
and aiiawer^ hetw€^n a Tutor and his disciple on points of faith and 
doctrine, [Frohably composed the Jea-uits of Goa,)” 

This entry by WlUiam Maraden m a conect de^ription of the 
nianiisci'ipt with its several parts. The AtS. is of the same age as 
that (>( the Adi Puraii mentioned above^ well over 200 yeam^ and 
in the verj" same handwriting. 

(4) ** Tales on the subject of Fania and other m^'thologteal 
personages, in the Hindustan! language and vulgar Nagri characterJ' 

This entry of Alarsden's needs slight correction. The language 
is .^lamthi ; the script is Modi, for w hich he has used the designation 
“ \nilgar Nagri character There are three stories r— 

(rt) The story of Harichaiidra lllljri. 

{b) The story of Fu^mra and Chakmvnrti. 

(c) The story of Vlkraniaditya. 

(5) “ Fruitos da Arvore da Vida a nossas almas e corpos 
saint iferoSp by P. Antonio de Saldanha/" is in Siarathi, and in Homan 
character. The book also contains a poem In Ahkmp metre, fillmg 
twenty pages in double columns. The subject is the Crucifi.xion of 
Christ . The Marat Id is exeeUenL 

In the “ Blbliotheque dc la Compagnio de Hlcsttifl, Premiere Partie: 
Bibliogiaphie par lea Pi-res Atigustin et Aloys de Backer/' published 
in 1S06, an account of Antoine de Saldanliu is given. He was of 
Portuguest^ origin, bora at Muzagan (Africa) in lyfW^, He wmt to 
India until the purpose of a military career^ but changud bis mind and 
became a novitiate m 1615. He jMisseil fort}^ years in the Mission at 
Salsette^ near Goa, and died at liachol, 2nd December^ 1663. His 
w orkfi w'ere 

(fl) Tratadu dos Milagrcs, que, cte.i written in “ knguo bra mane *\ 
Titles, pemiksirtns, etc., In Portuguese. 

(h) Mosas c boiiinas deleitosas do ameno Hozal de Maria etc. 
Rarhol. 

(e) Fruito da arvore da vida a iiossas almas e corpos salutUems. 
Hachol. 
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(rf) \ ocabulario da lingua Concanim. ^ 

(c) Bcbeiicioi} insigncs dna vVnjos Custodioo. 

(/) Baciilu Pastoral para administia^^ doa Raciatnentoo. 

In the “Fruitos da Arvore etc.” we have therefore afkotlier 
spcciucn of Ilarathi Christian litemturc in pruao and poetij- of aji 
author contemporary with Thomas Stevens, As Thonias Stevens 
lived until Antoine .Saldanha. who became nontiate in Goa in 
IGlo, must have been netjuainted aith the former. 

(6) “ Vocabukrio da lingoa Canerim do Jforto concettado e 
aciecentado em im." (Sec p. 537 of ” Manu.Kcripta Collected by 
UiUiani MarKlcn ”) The language in .Mamthi. Apparently the 
^ratlii Sjmfcen at Goa was culled at that time '* Conerim, Concani, or 
Braiimna \ mdiscrjjiiinatt^lv. 

(7) *' Grammatira da lingoa Bmniana, qne corre na lllia dc Goa 
c sua comarca.” The volume contains a Marathi Giamn^r, and also 
a rv^rk on Syntax, by Prei Gasjmr de Miguel, with the title “ Sintaxia 
na lin^ Bmhniann. comporta peIJo Frei Gaspar de Migiicl 

This Caspar de Jlignei wan also a ooiitemporary of Thomas Stevens, 
hot his culog>' of Thomas Stevens see “ Christian Puranna ”, p. xcv. 

ccording to the Biblmtheca-Lusitana. he lived in the middle of the 
acventcent century and was the author of manv works. The titles 
of ten are given. (See ako Introduction to " Giammattca da Lingoa 
ntam conip^to pelo ladre Thomas Estevao”, pp. cxvii, exxv, 

MiiKcum.) 

mnft^ f t^anari." A Marathi Grammar, Tlie 

method of transliteration is practically the same as in all the above, 

I suspect .t IS the wmrk of which Thomas Stevens is the author j for it 
p^ars to bc^e basis of an enlarged Ciammar. the original form of 

Padn Thoi! t da Lingua Concani, composta pelo 

Padn Thornaz tstevao , Second edition, printed in Goa mi 
A copy exists m the British Museum.) ^ . 

(P) ‘'Ane tla Lingoa Canarim. Doctrina Chrktam em lingoa 
Xr' The volume clt^r 

.P"’.™""'' i 12) T® : IS)" Doctrin. 

U^m m the form of question and answer between Gur« aud 
Sifhja ; (4) A prayer; (5) A calendar. 
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Jesuit uijsAioiiaiies in Go®, These manuseripts came Irooi the Goa 
anchi^Tja. It is quite poasible tJiat some of them may be in the very 
handwriting of their authorH. In a recent search for such literature 
in the libraries of Lisbon, I had the kind assistance of my friend 
Francisco Maria Estevea Percim* With liis help I discovered at 
liabon in the Academia de Scicncias the manuscript of a Portugueae- 
Marathi and Marathi -Portuguese dictionary of that same early period. 
At the Biblioth^quc ^^at-ionalG in Paris I also found a manuscript of 
the same period, a '^Doiitrina Christaiu em Canariin In the 
Sotniiiatre Maitu^ril this MS. ia entered as 

** 724 (Indien 78.) Doctruiie Chretiejine en Canarin de Goa et en 
Portugais”, This consists of a Catechism in both Portuguese and 
Marathi in jiarallcl columjLS^ the Marathi being a translation of the 
Portuguese. The mauuseript is old, and the Catechism is the work of 
Thomas Stevens himselh or of some contemporary. Possibly it may' 
be in Thomas Stevens’^ own handwriting. The Marathi is in Jtoman 
eharacters^ with the usual system of transUteration of that period. 

The School of Oriental Studies has therefore the ori^nal texts of 
at least three of those early authors, Thomas Stevens^ Antoine 
xSaldanha, and Caspar de Miguel, and they furnish material for settling 
many questioiu^ that have arisen regarding the writing of that early 
missionary htcrature, and of the special dialects of the Marathi spoken 
at Goa at that time. 
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*-1 DISSSRTATIOy ON THE PriQXETiCS OF THE ZUf.U 

LANGUAGE 

By Clement M. Doke 
Tjjtroditctorv 

rPHE Zulu proper, Isizulu, w now upoken hy the 

iiativra of Zul.i)laiKl and of tlic greater pari of Natal, tlioiigli 
naiUTttlly there aro diateotftl differenccH within that area, uiid 
these diffeieiices Woine more pronounced as the Xosa Ixjrder is 
approached. The latiguage of the aniaMpondo, for instance, seems 
to savour both of Zulu and of Xosa, One of the outstanding 
phonetic differences between Zulu and Xosa is that tbc latter uses 
the alveolar nasal combination nd where the former uses the velar 

US' Xosa ndi, and Zulu ijgn I. 

J. L. Dshne. in his Zidn-lCaJir IHetionory of 1857, writes: 
“Generally speaking, the Zulu distinguishes only two dialects, the 
high language—Ukukulunia, and the low—Ainakla. To the Sist 
belong the Z^du, Tenibu, and Xasa, to the second the languages of 
all the other tribes of Nnlnl, the frontier Fingoes, the Sntos, etc. 
Another specification of the dialects is the Ukukuluma, liigh 
language; the Ukuteta, a clear, sharp pioiiuiiciatioii; the 
Ukutekeza, which usually omits the nasal sounds, and Irntisrinites 
some eonsoiianta; the Ukutefula, which changes some labials and 
liquids; and the Amalala, using none except low, broad, niid Ikt 
sounds. But this classlficatton is merely nominal, and the Zulu 
itself bears the stamp of the Tekeza and lefula.iii many practical 
points, ns in its soft form wji—vffi yit Umda, wjukuhtu. ami yi— 
ykifti. etc. Ami iu these points it again differH from the Xosa, 
which has the sliarp suneda In, ai. etc " ^ 

Bishop Cokriso, in his introduction tothcNiraf *Sfcj« in Zutu- 
Kufir (p. 3), makes the following oWrvations: “ The anm'J'efiila 
dialect is spoken by miuiy oE the Natal Kafirs, especially by the 
amaQwnlje tribe. Its chief peciiUarity couskls in putting y (or 
rather a souiid wliich resembles that of y, but k really a eoneiiing 
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of tli-g t) in the place of l.Sind changing into as shown in the 
following examplea — 

Zulu AmATefulii 


iajso, therep when. ^ y<xjfo. 

umtitOi fire. nnijiye^ 

m‘ny.ufiiap meat, iri^iaTna. 

The aEimLala dialect dilfera much from the Zulu« TJje name 
(amal^la^iji given collectively to certain tribes in this district (the 
aniaNcolosi and otliera), who were conquered hy tlie ZuluSp and 
of whom many are snid to itkei^a in their speech, whereas the 
tribes along the Zulu coskst to the N.E. of Natal, as far as Dclagm 
Bay and beyond, generally |!e/iihi. A few examples of the 
peenliariUes of this dialect are here given :— 

Zulu-rK-Utf] r amftT ..H.1> 


inkomo^ bullock. tyomo, 

bull. tyndL 

Uiko7iyan<t^ calf. iyomiwiiiff. 

"The aiEiaLala use very fi'cely the hatsli guttural represented 
by r , , , which practice in called aku^^dula. Many of tlie 
trii>efl, however, in Katah which formerly used to are 

Zulu i zed 

Furtherinore, Callawayfolk tale " Ul>abuze written in the 
Bakca dialect^ shows that in that dialect the affricates ts and dz 
are fi^qiieiitly iisech the forincr laking the place of the regular 
Zulu th^ and the latter found as udz instead of the Zulu ad. 

Two of the most noteworthy otfshoota from the Zulu language^ 
duo to the migratiozia of the Zulu impta^ are the Matebele 
(^Siridebele) and the Ngoni (Ohingoni) languages, spokezi in 
Southern l^ligdesia and Xyasalaiid respectively^ m the latter of 
wliich a gradual displacemeiit of the clicks scema to he taking 
place. 


Tlie facts set out above all point to the exlaience of a number 
of dialects, ditfcring witli either locality or. social position, all 
more or less classed under the designation of Zulu, Hence^ it is 
difficult to set up any one standard for Zulu proper, and diver¬ 
gences from Llie phonology of any one speaker are only to be 
expected, and should I mace be tolerated. 

In the following dissertation on the phonetics of the Zulu 
language, I have followed the pi-on uncial ion of my principal 
informant. Rev. J. Dube; but I have noticed that in many 
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iiistdnces where other Zulus use the palatal alfricate sound (cj) 
Mr, Diilje uses f, e.g, cjoja and /oja. Moreover, because he makes 
A clear distiiictioii in using cj in a few well-defined cases, 
e.g. acjftni. I am of opinion that liia pronunciation would prove 
more correct if any standard of correctness could be set up. 
On the other hand, these dirtercnces may prove to be purely local, 
as is tliat of the degioe of “rasping" of the velar fricative (ih 
which, it will be noticed later, is strongly rasped among the 
Amaxoaa, and to a certain extent among the South Natal Zulus, 
while ill the north it is so devoid of rasping as to be easily 
mistaken by Eui-opeans for b. 

CuAS-siFicATtoN OF Zulu Sounds 

In Zulu. souiid.s are divided into two nialii classes, vowels 
and coiisonaiita, while the latter class is subdivided into plain 
cohsoiiauta and click coiisonaiits or clicks j and it will be seen 
that for purposes of tabulating in two dimensions, i.e. according 
to manner and position, three charts are necessary. 

In the use of clicks, Zulu, together willi its sister-tongue of 
XosA, stands almost uiiirpie among Bantu languages. Clicks of 
two Kpeciea only arc found in the Suto language, and they are 
probably due to Zulu or Xosa influence, though, aa 1 shall point 
out later, there is also evidence of direct Hottentot influence. 
Nevertheless, in Suto the clicks are rarely met with, and are by 
no means a systematic feature of the language, as they are in Zulu 
and Xosa. TIic words in the Tlionga and Ronga languages wJiich 
contain clicks are directly borrowed from Zulu, while those in 
Ndebelc and Ngoni liave already been accounted for. 

There can lie little doubt that the clicks in Zulu and Xosa owe 
their orii'iii to Hottentot influence, both the dialecta of Hottentot 
and those of Hushiiian being even richer than Zulu in these 
sounds. Material for research and comparison along these lines 
is, however, very scanty. 

Zulu, in common with almost every Bantu language, possesses 
a remarkably simple system of vowel sounds, for a sufficiently 
correct repre-'rtiivtntioii of which five or, at tlie most, seven syinliols 
only are required ; whilst the difficulty in the way of the foreign, 
student's acquirement of the language lies in the ccmsonautal 
sounds, some of wliich, especially the uvular alfrieake, the voiced 
lateral fricative, and the clicks, are entirely foreign to European 
speech sounds. 
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The Orthoorapkv used 

In dealing wifcli the plieneticp of this IttngTinj^e, the m iiibolei of 
the Iiiterimtioiiul Phonetic AmK^iatton Jjave T>eeii UBcd J and* 
where they have been insufficient, new HynilK>la have had to he 
invented^ The reasona for having adopted entirely new aymbola 
for the voiced and na^al clicks, iiiatcad of ndding g and q to Dm 
unvoiced forms, are fully eixiplaincd in the section dealing with 
elick consonants. 

The Zulu kuguage contains seven simple vowel sounds, repre¬ 
sented by the Hyinhola 

U e, St 0 0. n, 

thirty-three eleinent'ary plain consonant soiincls, represented by 
the symbols 

p. h. t, d, c, I, k, g, m, ig, 

n. ja. J]. h 4. fet f* V, s, z. 

Jt 3. qi X* h w, 

and nine click con sonant sounds, represented by 
|p a* Ci fc* Pf 

It will be found that hi a simpliHcd orthography two of tlie 
symbols used for vowel sounds may probably bo dispensed with, 
viz. 0 and e, leaving only five sytnl>ols for tlie vowels. 

.Aspiration of plain and click consouanta la marked b}^ the 
addition of h tiiereto; thus^ in addition to the above consonant 
sounds, Zulu employs the sii aspirate^] sounds, ph* tlii kh, ^h, (h, 
and sir 

The elementary consonants. Op 3+ q, and are not used in 
their etexnental forms in Zulu, but in "* affricate Cdnsotiant groups, 
of wdiieii there are five, vis^ tj, t4, cj, jg. and 
which, in this orthograpliy, is written as a* 

Zulu Vowels 

From the subjoined chart it will be seen at a glance that the 
Zulu vowels, ip 61 Cp 0, 0, u, are not so close as the cardinal 

vow'els.i in each case on the chart the Zulu vowel positioiia Ijeing 
below cardinal. The Zulu a-sound is perhaps nearer to the back 

F^ft nn M|il«rlAtlaia of th« ” vowoU End tW iiw ul cKo vowol ^hiirt, 

of, the wiou^i phmiflLio readen publi»h«a hy iho Uadon Uqiir*rflity Iv™. and 
f^LftkuUrh tho Italift,, PkoMtic RcEiicr. Th*y indicated dd the chort bv 
tho tiumWft KI) ro (Sh 
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position thflii to the front, but it U not iienrly so far back as 
No. 5, The chart shows tlie positions of tiie eight “cardinal 
vowels used as a basis for comparison by^ the Inteniationsi 
Phonetic Assoeialion. 



i 

The Zulu i has a tongue-position somewhat lower than that 
for cardinal vowel No* 1. It is a pure vowel differing distinctly 
frdm the English diphthongic i, a*s heai-d in such woida as tee, 
ftied, etc* li^Zulu this vowel may be either long or short, and 
the short vowel is of the saino quality as the long, not differing 
ill quality as does the sliort i in such Englisli words as pif, ?»<f. 
from the long i in bead. Zulu short i resembles more closely 

the French short voweL 

I: (long i) 

m:zLaH 

iw:b. 

i (short i) indada. 

It is noticeable that the abort i is usually found in iinstrcsaed 
iiositions. However, in onomatopade words, preceded by some 
form of the verb ukuthi. a short i is often found in a stressed 
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po^tition, tiktithi lis^, to be faint; wherefts in a male, 

the. stressed i is long. Further^ when a regular verb is formed 
from aueli an onomatopc^iq word or particle containing a ahort 
sstim^cd gtem-voweX that %'o\vel ^>ecDniea kngthenedi e.g. nkuthi 
phiaba. to make a dodging inovement^ becomes idtu phi:]i^a; 
similarly with ttkutM fiiii and akn Bh 4 <it meaning to fall apart 
HOftt_Vi The game phenomenon takes place wdth the other vowels. 

e 

In Zulu, e is a little lower m tongne-position than cardinal 
vowel No. 2. It is rarely uBcdp always shorty and has probably 
no pliOTiemic value to make its distinction from t necessary^ 
When a word ending in e is followed by one beginning in i, the 
vowel with the higher tongue-position has a tendency to draw tlie 
vowel E up into a position near tiiat oE cardinal vowel No. 2, 
e.g. i^kemo 1 io/we, but c ku 4 iijwe i^koEoa, But such a distinction 
it is not necessary to make in transcriptions. 

Somewhat more imporLant is the cosCp found especially in 
locatives, where the iulbial prefix i- of Class 2 nouns is supplanted 
by the locative e. Tliat prefix K being derived from an original 
piyjfix ili*, has a more durable ^qiiality and greater significance 
than those of the initial vowels of oilier class prefixeep e.g. Class 3* 
in* iziii^p etc,^ I Clags iib ui- ; or Class 5 , imb- The loeative oE 
the noun inhEla (a path, Cksa 3 ) is En^eleni, but that of ikhandu 
(head. Class 2) Is ekhundui where the more durable quality of the 
i draws the vowel e up to the position of e. In such eases it 
would perhaps be better to use the vowel e, even though it is by 
no means certain that the distinction is phonemic, so that the use 
of either one or the other would cause any misiinders tan ding or 
alter the meaning of a word. 

£ 

This vowel in Zulu has but a sliglitly lower tongue-position 
than that for cardnial vowel No, 3 , but it miist he rigorously 
difTerentiated from tlie diphtliong used iti English words, such as 
uir, mre, etc. It is a pure vowel In Zulu it Is used in long and 
short forms, and is subject to the same rules as obtain in the case 
of the vowel i, vix.: in unstressed positions it is short; in stressed 
IKJsitions it is long, except in the case oE certain onomatopceic 
words used ivLth the verb okuthi ; but, wlieii these words are used 
as regular verb forms, the short stem^vowel e becomes long. 
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Eacamptes! (long W£;iia. 

be^ka. 

tbimEila^ 

l£:tba. 

E (flhort t) joJdiE. 

ukuthi t£Bfil ^ ill- 

. n ( to sway to und fro, 
nJtu tE:BaJ 

a 

In Zulu^ a liiL^ ft toiigue-poiiition soiiiewbat advancer! froni the 
Imck jiosition of cardirml vowel Ko. 5. iL in uaed hi Ijotli long 
and tihort fornsH, tlie latter being found in unsireEsed pDsitioziH. 
English speukei-s must be warned againsst using the Englieh 
neutral vowel & wlieii abort a appears in a final poaitioiip iiius 
omafathat not umeJuthSr The same rulea for^ahorb atresiied a in 
Ononiatupo-ic wol'ds obtain as bftve been set forth when treating 
of i and e. 

ExainpleKi a: (long a) ja:kliE^ 

tha:iida^ 

aSaiotu. 

a (abort a) linda. 

{UDOzimii. 

Q 

In Zuiti, D lias but slightly lowered tongne-poaition, as eoni- 
{>ared with that of cardinal vowel No« 6. This voweb tuo^ may 
be long or short, according as to whctlier it is in a Ktieased or 
unalreased position p wdth the usual exception of tlie onouiatopoeic 
words Just aa with the preceding vowels which have long or short 
forms. 

Examples : a: (Jong a) Ba;na. 

i^ko:si. 

ft (short ft) iiji4ftH 
pijflb. 
ukuthi gftco^ 
uku Qft^CO. 

ft 

a 

In Zulu, 0 lifta & tongue-position ngt rjuite ns liJgli na tlmt for 
CArdiiinl vowel ?fo> T, In thi^ case agam tlie English speaker 
niusb carefully avoid the English diphthong ^ In Zulu e is a 
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pure voiveL Tt ia a Cft-se parallel to tlmt of Zulu e, in that it !« 
rarely uwl, always aliort, and probably not phone mi cal ly rent 

from D. When a woixl ending in sliort o imTuediateiy followed 
by one beginning with the vowel u, tIuH latter vowel tends to 
draw tlie o upwardn into tbe poaitnMi of o» and is ofton itself 
elided, e.g. oBontu GoBo mao &E sa hombo lowo (u>iiiunta. wdiere 
the iuBuciice of tlie aeiui-voivel w on tlie vowel before it Is felt, 

Ah we have ol> 3 ervcd in tbe case of e, so 0 is used in tlie 
locative foi umtion, when e replaces an u* w bieli k a contraction 
from iihi-, and becomes the bigber vowel, eg. ethukcla (the 
Tugela River) hccomes othakEltt and not etlmkcla ; similarly o6fll<4 
ill the opeiK In such cases 1 think that o sliould Ik; distinguished 
from a in writing, though the same remarks hold gfXjd here as 
were made regarding e. 

q ia the first eleinent in the Zulu diphthong 5a. wbicli will l>e 
noticed later 

a 

The tongue-position for u in Zulu la considerably lower than 
that for Cttixlinal vowel No. 8. It ia a pure vowel, unlike tbe 
dipbtliotigic vowel bcarfl in tlie English words ttm, food. As 
with the vow-cls h E- a- o-nd o, long and abort a arc found according 
to fltresa. w ith the OHual exception* 

Examples: tu (long u) thmniQp 

Lndu:ku. 

u (short a) ukuJuina. 

nkuthi >a^iL 
uku 

In Zulu, as ill most Bantu languages, tbe vovvcls constitute the 
simplesb part of the phonology of the language; nevertheless 
they form a very important part. Tbe root-vowel of every Zulu 
verb IS inn nil table. Even though that verb he altered to form 
verijal derivatives of nouns, the root-vowel remains unaltered; 

akn tbaada, to love, where the first a is tbe vowel of the root 
toad-; from tins are formed thcmdEka (be lovable), mthandcuii 
(lovers)^ alatboadsi (love), and intomiq (love-charm) among many 
derivatives. H this were done with several roots, it would Ijo 
noticed that in each case the root-vowel re mains the same^ wdiile 
other vowels may alter. In this way it may he shown that each 
of the vowels i, Ey a* 3, and n may be useti as root-vowels of 
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dilferoiit words, in wliicli case they will be eitlier long or short 
according to tVio position of stress in tlie word, e and o are nis%‘er 
root^vowels. 

In the coiijngrttion of the rerh. a terminates the stem in the 
indicativ’o afbrinutivo, e in the subjunctive, and i as a mark of the 
Tn;wative^ 

I would again point out tlnit in ccrtaiii cases the vowels i and 
a have a persistence above the usual, i- as a noun prefix stands 
for the full form ill-, and is a stronger vowel than the initial i in 
iiie prefixes in-, uin*. inn-, tti-r i*i'- Similarly, u- as a iiooo 
prefix stands for the full form alu*, and is a stronger vowel than 
the initial tt in the prefixes umu-, uBo, and uko. These strong 
vowels have infliieiice in the locatives, sufficient to draw" up the 
vowels e and a to the positions o( e and o respectively, 

Kiirlber refcrcuces to vowel ebaiiges and vowel influence will 
be made when dealing with tlie phonetic changes of the locative. 

Diphthosgs are found to a limited extent in Zulu, hnl for 
the sake of siiuplification in ortliogiaphy, the first clement is 
treated as a semi-vowel, e.g., iyamfl jokha for iokhe ; and miifo wenu 
for ^uu. 

The diplithong oa, however, must be specially noticed. The 
word efiawtwnpQ should strictly Ijc written ofiantodiwi, for the 
diphlliong wa in Zulu does not start from the tongue-position of 
u. but from that of o, and so the diphthong 63 dilfers considerably 
in acoustic effect from ao. Other instances of this ore akouxi, 
ntroia. kati'tda. oiOQioaxi; but for the puqioBea of tranacripthm 
tliesc iuay all be writteii with wa. with the understood convention 
that in Zulu the diphthong wo is pronounced oa This ilifference 
is not iiottcc.able in other instances, tliu.s mauzwc, osilwi, ete. 

Notice that cither kwoioijgotlii or ko 4 <ii|g 9 thi ts heard, 
kwaSamba or koBaiaba. where the inlluencc of the elided n is still 
felt Viy a ebange from a to e. 

Apart from this, dijihthongs are not used in Zulu. Gront 
treats oi and au a-s diplitbongs, but ttiey invariably form two 
distinct syllables in Zulu; and A. T. Bryant goes to Ibe opposite 
cxireme of placing a semi-vowet between them, so that he writes 
oi^kE As nji-kE and nijiXQii as anitawii. 
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Zulu Plain C«4Nso\'jiNTji 



HMatiiuL 

l)entl 

iftbiai. 

AlveoUr., 

Pnlnto 
hlveokrp 1 

IVlmiil. 


Ui-ulnr. 

Cloi-iiil. 

PJoHIVo , , 

p ph 

1 i 1 

t tb 


+ + -p 

k kb 


4*4 


b 


d 



e 



Implosive . 

B 

■! ♦ * 

+ r. [ 

. ■ ■ 

■» + + 


+ j 

** i> 

Affricative . 

> 

... 

tfi 

oj 

. 


R 






JS 


i 



Affricative 

j V ■ 

. . - 

ti 

P ■ V . 





Lateral 









Nasal . . 

JU 

[1?1 

n 

. .. 

? 


[jj] 

fi 

laiiteral * , 

H + + 

d- -r 4- 

I 

1.. . 




A* h 

Lattzra] 


■. ■ 

4 

... 

... 

1 

1 ... 

... 

FrJcativo 



1 






Fricative 

. . . 

f 

f 

; 

+■». 

X 

... 

h 


i 

1 


z 




1 

£ 

Seiiii-v^HiVel 

j 

, ... 

+ + + 

... 

i 

w 

! 

^ m m 


rLUiSiVE.>j and AsPlItiVTlO.N 

Ik win be soon from n glaiice at Uie Plain Consoiiiitit Chart 
iliat lliore is a regular system with the plosives—tlio bi-lnbinl, the 
alveolar and the velar each liaving an UTiaspimtod and an 
aspirated form of the unvoiced ptcaive, aud a simple fullv-voiced 
form» which haa no aspirated countorparL 

English speakers must take speeia] care with the unaspirated 
forms of the imvoicsed ploaivea. Being rare in English, and 
ditTering only in breath-force from the oorrespontling voiced forms 
devocalized, they are liable to appear to the English eat as the 
voiced forms. ),e. to the English ear p (which only differs fiom 
unvoiced b, in breath-force) will seem more like b than ph, 
t more like d than th, mid k more like g than kL To this can lie 
traced the evoluLlon of tire Kitchen Kalir word ga/U (ciirefiiliy) 
from the Zulu ka4e. Even Bryant does not recognize this, and 
repeatedly the same w'oiyl is entered in his Diclbiiaiy in two 
places, having Ikcii heanl under certain circumatanccs as though 
unvoiced, and under other conditions as though voiced; cf. in Lis 
work; jwtntitsa (panoza) and fkiiausrt, tpapuzq [ and 

. bttuj/giwo. iota (taBa) and ffo&i, Unga itEi|ga> and tlengn. kelu 
ikslQ) and geln, kokfi (kaka) a ad goga^ which obviously are meant 
for the same ivord, viz. that shown in brackets. 
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A clear distiuctiori hero is absolutely iieces«uy. for each of 
these plosives, the mivoieed, the ims'oiced aEpfrate, andl the s'oieed, 
is n separate phoneme, and therefore may be used to dlsilngrtish 
one word from another,os for instance: teSfl (gel softened), tboBa 
(bowdown), and da6a (catch fish); uk&ks (female relalion), ukhokha 
(Ancestor), and ngege (shrivelled man). In current Zulu ortho¬ 
graphy, the b, d. and g are written as such (except in such cofies 
as when b is written Wi, see niy remarks on b later), the ph, tb, and 
kh are written p, (, and k, and the uiiaspirated p, t* nnd k are 
written eitlier i\ I, and L% or d, and g, according as the wi iter 
tliiiik?^ he hears. TJds has the rtsult of coiifuslon hi many cases. 

It will he noticed tliat, in the ordinary way, the aspirated 
uiivoiced ploflivcs are iiiorc used than tlie uiuispirated; but when¬ 
ever the aspirated plosive at the Ijeginiiing of a stem la preceded 
by the imsal appropriate thereto, it is a rule w itliout exception 
that the aapinilion drops, and a simple plosive takes the place of 
the aspirated plosive. By the term '' appropriate nasal” I niean 
a bi-iitbial nasal before a hi-labial plosive, an alveolat' nasal before 
an alveolar plosUCp or a vekr na&al l>efore n velar plosive. 
ExHamplcs of thia are as follows 

uphe 44 i:iwathi (species of busli), Kinipe4a|WQthi (phirn). 
iaitbatha (tliree; Ch 4, pL). iaintathii (Cl. 3^ pi.). 

nBukhasi (chieftainship). iqkaai (chief ). 

Enrther instances of this will be noticed when dealing with 
the plosi ves individuall}'". This same phenoiaenon of deaspiration, 
when preceded by tlie appropriate nasal, takes place with the 
aspirated click consonniitSp and will be noted thcrennder with 
examples. 

p and ph. Aspirated p fph) closely resembles p in English. 
tJiiospirated p Is not of eonniioii oecuiTcnce in ^nln. In addition 
to the examples already quoted^ the following may be noted ; 
pajiozo (found also as in Bryant), pentsaka and pEntm 

(written as in Brj^ant^ but derived from the same root aa 

that of pEDtsaka]. When preceded by the nasal ta, ph drops its 
aspirin lion. e.g. impepho, iaiphEphs, phokitmiM:, impokaina, phokoi 
impoko, phisa, inipisi A similar phenomenon takes place, working 
the reverse way^ in Swaliili, where words in dialects oE the 
iubevior, \vhich contain a plosive preceded by a nsmb when intro¬ 
duced into Swahili, drop their nasal and aspirate the plosive, 
e g. impoka (wdld cat) becomes phaka in Sw*ahi1i. 

VOt, II. PAHT tv- 
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Thiifl, In current Zulu orthograpliy p iisimlly indicates the 
aspirated variety (ph), but in the eoinbination mpt the p la devoid i 
of ASpirAiioii; while all other cases of unaapirated p must be learnt 
individually. Certain apparent exceptions to this rule may be 
found, thus. impEtho (end), but umphetha (border), tuuphEjEjUt 
lunphuthuluzii etc. This is explained when it is remembered that 
the predx uni- in Zulu is a eontraetion from nniu-, which is still 
used with nioiioayliable stems, e.g, mnuntUp mauthl ; and the elided 
a liiefore polysyllabic stenisetilil has a certain ainount of persistence, 
causing tiie m to become syllabic, thuii, umphEtha or um^pliEtbo 
would be a more correct w'ay of writing these words. 

b. Zulu b is soiiiewdiat similar to the English bp only it Is 
fully voiced^ The kymograph tracing comparing the Knglish 
with the Zulu b shows as follows:— 



In the above tracings the voicLng of the English b conimeueea 
only just before the explosion, wheieas the Zulu b is fully voiced. 
There is no such thing ns an aspirated b ^bb) iii Zulu, but Zulu 
graniumrians and lexicographers have not recogtiixed that the 
softer b sound in Zulu is linploaive-b(fi), and so they have treated 
Zulu B a$ though it ivere the usual English b, or a more softly 
exploded variety thereof, and have considered Zulu b as though 
it were aspirated, mistaking the extra voicing for aspiration. 
When dealing with fl. it will bo noticed that b and B are phonemic; 
and it will further be seen that of the two, G Is of more common 
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occuiTcnce in Zulu. Noto the following words in b: bma. boBssa, 
ba^Ot bolokocOi bajo, etc, 

t and th. The position of Zulu t is alveolar, and it is pio- 
iiounced with tonjfwc-tip articulation as in tiijflislt. In Zulu 
t is usually aapimtcd (th), but there are nninerous instances of 
unaspirated t, and since the dilfureiicc is a phonemic one, it must 
be carefully noticed, e,g, tuBo (Hinasli up) and thtiBa (Ijecome 
darkened), teqga {wave to and fro) and tbcqga (barter). 

When a stem beginiiing in th is preceded by tlie alveolar 
nasal, a, tbs aspiration is lost; tlius from the verb thsmbo we get 
intcubi, and the plural of uthetho is isiatetho* 

For lielp in reading Zulu In its current nrthograpliy, the 
following points may prove useful, t usually indicates the 
aspirate th, w'bile in the ooinbinntiou nt, the t is unaspirated , 
but all other cases of unaapimted t must be learned individually, 
very coiniiioidv nict verb uJentbi, in all its tenses aiid persons, 
bos aspinitei) t. 

d. III Zulu, d is fully voiced, otlicrwiae it is the same as the 
English d. This must not lie confused with unaspirated t, 
which is akin to d (unvoiced d}, Note the conncxioii of d with L 
As iu many Ban"tu languages. 1 when preceded by the alveolar 

]]A.sa1 tjeconics nd- 

Examples with d : dclo, omedada, indada, isidindi, diqga, etc. 
k and kh. Of the unvoiced velar plosives, the nspimted form, 
kh, more nearly resembles tlie English k, while the unaspirated is 
rare In EnglisVt, and diflienft for IvngHah speakers to actpiiie at 
KraU Siiw Znlu k ditters from § (unvoiced g) in the amount of 
broath-foi'ce 011 I 3 ’, a confusion of It fttid g lias arisen in Zulu 
tvriting. Tliey are, of course, aljsolntelj’ distinct. 

k and kb are pboneinic, eg- koko (encircle) and khokhfl (Im 
acrid}, kela (wear down, also written gela by Biyant) and khelu 
(place slantwise), kskc (oljstmct as with an also found 

written gag a) and khakba (draiv out of slvcntb). 

kh, when preceded by q, biies its aspii-ation, e.g. idkhqo and 
iijkau, iaikhathi and iqikothi, igkuku, etc. 

kh Hccros perhaps more conniioidv' found than k in Zulu, except 
of course wlicn intlucnced by the velar nasal; but there is one 
veiy* outstanding instance of k being used, visi. iu the iiitinitive 
uku, and all the verbal and adverbial forms based thercou ; and 
also iu the adverbial prefix ka», e.g, kakhulu, kaBi, ko^c, kaij^oitc, etc. 
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g. Zulu g is more fully voiced timn Englisli g, e.g. giila. 

Igcj^dp ugag? (shrivelled [iiiLn)> which last must be definitely 
distingnialied fioin (female relation, written in Zulu as 

ngogo). 

* ' IMELOSIVE-B (0) 

It htVt been found necessary to distinguish definitely this 
jj-sonnd frorn the ordinary plosives, and furtlierinore to invent 
for it a new noiaenclature. In proiioinicing this sound Llie glottia 
is not entirely closed during the artieulatioii, and 8 is in reality 
a Hpeciea of ellfik sound. It diders, however, from the other Zulu 
clicks, in that the tongue does not form a. partial vacuum (rare¬ 
faction) between the Forward and the velar points of articulation, 
as will be iicen later with the clicks; but a rarefaction is formed 
by the entargement of the air-passage above the larynx, by moving 
the laryns down, so that on releasing the lips to pronounce a 
voiced ip the air momentarily rushes in to fill the rarefied S|iacep 
a kind of inbreathed b being the result, followed immediately 
by the outbreathed vowel. To designate this sound I use the term 
Implosive. A comparison of the kyinograpb tracings of a voiced 
click and of followed in each case by the neutral vowel, is very 
instructive. 



Ttie nature of this sound has hitherto been unrecognized by 
Zulu scholata, and it has led them all Into a serious error, which 
has already been noticed wlieti dealing with b, viz, that of 
treating this sonnd, on account of its softer efiect, as almost 
identical with English b* and attributing aspiration to the fully- 
volced plosive b. As for Xosa, ^laclaren however, in Ida Xosa 
Grammar, recogniKCS that in 8 the breath is drawn in, but still 
attributes oapiratioii to b. From his Table of Consonants it is 
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evident tliat lie does not pi-operly understand the meaning o£ 
a^iiimtion- Kropf too, in his Xosa Dietionary,also notes that one 
variety of 6 is inapiroted.^ 

A good way to acquire tlie ptoniiocbtioii of tins sound, is to 
pronounce the Engiiaii woitl tu.h (tab) , then repeat over and 
o%'er again the latter part Ab ab ab ab j next add on a short syllable 
be, without exploding the first b, thus abbs abbe j then elide the 
first vowel, and tiie bbe reiiiaining will he very similar to the 6a 
requiiied. 

Pairs of words are distingnislied in ^iilu by the kind of 
b*s(Juiid used, 0,^. bfikfl Uook) and Beko (put), baba (catcli) and 
Baba (l»e acrid), biaa (have concern) and Biso (call), bo^ga (roar) 
and BeQsa (praise), and many others. It might be noticed that in 
many coses this 6 corresponds to tlie Central Paiitu O (bi-labial v), 
cf, Lainbn, olku (put) and ofluo. (!» acrid). 

8 when preceded by the appropriate bi-labial nasal, m, becomes 
b, as for instance: Borabelcla and imbambelela, a6amb3 and its 
plural izimbfunbo. 

It is well to know that all the prefixes and concords of the 
personal class contain the iiuploaive-fc, as oBa-, and siinilaily with 
the aljatract clans in uBu-. In fact 6 is met with more frequently 
than b ill Zulu, except when the latter w in the conibimitioii mb, 
In many Zulu testa no distinction is made in writing bctiveen b 
and 6, but in others the former is wriUeii bh and tho latter k 

The Nasals 

Zulu h<LS a large range of nasals, comprising ten sounds, for 
which the following symbols are used: m, a), b, y, q. JJ, ^ H, p, H- 
Of these the last three are click nasals, and will lie considered 
later, when dealing with the click coiisonants. g is nasalized h. 
and iiiighb equally well have been tabulated amoug the glottal 
fricatives. Of the first sis it will later l)e seen ibat two and jj) 
are non-phoiiemic. and would not 1>e necessary in broad transcrip¬ 
tions: but, owing to their distinctive cliaraetor, they must be 
treated in detail in this dissertation. 

As in all liantu languages, the nasal in Zulu plays a pro- 
niiucnt part in causing coiisonantal changes, and in it-self goes 

I We have, further, recenlli- ilinMverwl that B in widely used ill Swahili, o.g. 
muB^ga, BuiBui. BaSa. Balo*i, Bondnki, em„ b being med with saute «o«la 
h&m birika- 
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throug!i varying perinutaiiDha, nil regular according to tlic 
difleriiig phonetic lawR of tlie iiidividiiai laiigimge^^. 

m. TLe bi-labial niM^al is tbe " appi opriatc na^l to use witli 
tlte bi-labial plosives, and it baa already l>een ob^rved that it has 
the effect of unaspirating ph, making mp. Bt^fore p and b it is 
used udLlioub causing change^ mp and mb; but when placed l-iefore 
the iTiiplosive-^ S becomes oi-dinary plosivc-6p inakhig mb- Thus 
in Zulu we Imve tlte eoinbinations mp and mb. 

im when uBed os lun- for the prefix umu-, aitd when repreaenting 
tlie 3rd person 1st doss object-particle^ wbicii used to be imt, and 
is still 3 C» with monosyllabic verlia, has almost a ayIIable signiH- 
cance, and slionldp in u close transcription* Ijc written aa m'^ or ro. 
Thus m“ can he cotiibined with every consonant in Zulu, including 
the naaa[s^ and even ph and 6. We have already noticed this 
wrhh pb, e.g- tiin'*phEth3. With ivliile wo bavo imbumbezelo, the 
initial 6 of tlie f^tem does not change in wo m^^GombcselaH 

coinea in coiiibinatioii wltii all the nasulsp as follows i 
m^ ming n (written in current Zulu orthography as WO 

m^]:gfcf£2Eiap um^aiui, tun^pu^g:}, iiiE]s'>^giui&, wa wa 

ttm^poka, 

Before all consonuiifa other than hi^lnbial plosives, m has the 
value m^, e.g. mn^foBa, ujn<^l£ii 2 e, mn'^thakdtlii. nm^amdisl, um'^xau, etc- 

Of cour&e^ apart fj-oin its ** appropriate^' uac, m may be usoii in 
word formation* e,g- nm^galdH amajizit ukumUp etc* 

iq. I'lio denti-labial m. I'lie moutb and tongue positions are 
the ^sme as for f; the lips do not meet, hut the upper tocth touch 
the lower lip. ig is otily used with the denii-labial fricatives, 
f mu\ V- Tims it is of the same phoneme as m, and in a broad 
tmnscrlpiioi] mf and mv may be wTitteu Instead of iqf and njv. 
Examples; iiqfE, EDjfeiii, iiqvii, ukrugfama. But notice that in“ 
never becomes iq, e.g, imi°laaa not uiqfaiiq. ig 5s never used in 
Zulu apart from its '‘appropriate"" position. 

n. Alveolar im-sjil, used as the appropriate nasal with tlie 
alveolar pEoaives, laterals, and fricatives. When used thus, how¬ 
ever, the folloivitig pbonetie laws come into play:— 

(a) Tlie aspirated plosive becomes unospi rated, e.g.^ mthathu 

And LZiDtathu. 

(ij) The unvoiced fricativea bceome affricateSp e.g. omaie and 
EzintiE, tua and izintBm 

(c?) Lp ivheii preceded by n* becomce This is of rare occur- 
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f^sitco ill Xiilu, and scarcely recognized, but it may be noticed in 
tlie cases of ulimi ^toitgne) and tbe plural fonu iziiulimi, and indima 
fmin the verb lima. 

(d) Tlie unvoiced plosive t and the voiced plosives and frica¬ 
tives reniaiii uticbaiigcd. e.g. utaloga and izintoluju, udtBi and 
izisdiBi, u^Ba and in^uBn. ul nTiin c and isiiizunc, 

n is need before each of the vowels apart from ita *’ appropriate" 
use, c.g. noku, nembalUt nama, ate. 

p. Tlte palatal nasal p resaniblas the french in a.{pieau ; and 
in pi'ononncing it the tongue-tip must l>e kept down against the 
back of the lower teetli. In Zulu orthography it is w'ritten iiy. 
This is tlie appropriate nasal to use with the palatals; nevertheless 
it is phoneiiiically didcrent from n. e.g. pokuza, pipu, manpu. 
As appropriate nasal with J it changes J into the allricate cj, 
e.g. uja^gn/o^sii becomes izipc/aqgupcJ'ogBU in the plural, i^tcnis 
begiiiTilng with the semi-vowel j have that j supplanted by p. 
e-^ ujuQa and mpaSo. Note also the follo^v'^ng woi^s t rpeJoBe. 
ipcjuin, pisala. ipj^ju. 

i|. Velar nasal, used a.s the appropriate nasal with the velars; 
nevertheless it is a phoncmicnlly distinct nasal, iiiasniuch as Iroth 
g and n ai'c useil with the semi-vowel w, e.g- unwoli. but m^wola- 
kq4o and not izinwolutu^a is the plural of uwalokd^o. 

Used as the appropriate nasal. ^ has the effect of unaspimting 
the aspirated plosive Idu e.g. UmthazQ and ii|katluB0, uinakhcri 
and It is used with k and g without causing clmnge, 

e.g, jzigkwikwi (plural oE ukwUtwi i, ijgi, nkoggEnn. etc. 

** Wiioii imcd before the unvoiced fricative i, it is not yet certain 
whether this z does not become an affricate kz, as is the case with 
the fricatives 4 . s. ond /. For instance, if uiuiae has a plural, 
will it lie iziganmc or izi^kruniE ! 

VVitli cortahi speakers, in rapid speech, i}g is often worn down 
to q, e.g. i]a muati for gga maazi ; hut whenever the same spe.akers 
repeat the same words slowly, gg reappears as aucli. 

"^ynlar nasal. A. sound siiuilar to g, aitd of the same 
phoneme, but pronounced very niucli further back in the mouth, 
at the point of articulation for 3. In a broad tianscriptioii this 
may give place to g, as it is only nsed in conjauctipn with the 
uvulaT affricate 3. Notice the following; u^oggojiaggn and 
izij]3agga3<igga. ukuthi jai and ukn jjaiyo (to grasp tightly), uku 
Xl^ijigizu (to make a choking noise). 
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L Tbia may be described os a glottal nasal, or os a nasalized 
voiced K It 19 selduin used, but tbe foMowing iuEitancea may be 
noted: flip an onoinatopfctc eouud of indignation, and ^i^a. tbe 
verb formed therefnuiip meaning to gruut in Indignation. Woitis, 
the stems of which oomiiiencc in h or A (unvoiced Or voiced h), 
when nsed with the plural prefix izin-, use §+ c.g. nhoxone and 
uiSozanc, Dhecaia and mgscalsScad, iiAaAo and iziA^Aa. Tliis h 
adequately written iu current Zulu orthography an nh. 

To summarize tho preceding observations^ we find tlie following 
phonetic rules apparent:— 

(a) When preceded by tlie appropriate nasab plosive aspirates 
lose their aspiration. 

( 5 ) Whcti preceded by the appropriate nasal, unvoiced frica¬ 
tives become afTneates (tbe case of f excepted, and ! x), 

(c) Under the i nduence of the appropriate nasal, tbe following 
special coses obtain : A becomes mbt 1 becomes nd* atid h and A 
become A. 

Similar and further rules of nasal-inilucnced change will be 
noticed when dealing with the click consonants^ 


m + p = mp 

01 -j- ph E- mp 

m + h ^ mb 

la -p A = mb 

-H i — egf 

ig -p V = iqV 

n -ht = ut 

n 4-tb =5 nt 

n + d = ad 

0+1 = nd 

n + 4 =3 nt4 

fi + fe = ttti 

a + I = ntft 

D +z = m 

+ J = JieJ 

p + cj = pc/ 

Ji + iS = JiIS 

ji + j =ji 

g + k = gk 

g + kh ss qk 

g + 9 = gg 

Q + X = qkx 

g -f W “gw 


B + a “ Jia 


«wi -h h izi A 

1 

+ 

II 


The Laterals 

Zulu bos three lateral sounds, of which two are lateral 
fricatives. For tbe pn5duction of all three sounds the tongne-tip 
has the same alveolar point of articulation, which Is that of the 
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Edgiiali clear 1 . Ab is tlie ease with the Engliflh lateral, the back 
and the blade of the tongue ate adjusted aocordiug to the lesonanee 
of the adjacent vowels. In the case of the fricatives, the sides, 
one or botli, are raised siifliciontly to cause friction beturecn tlieni 
and the palate. 

A coiiipariaou of the following kymograph month tracings 
shows that, since I is not a fricative, the line is scarcely forced up 
at all. With the fricative I the line bows up, while with the 
unvoiced fricative + the line is still further Iwwed and is clear of 
vibrations, until the tongue is about to be released from Ute 
palate. These diagrams show clearly that the addition of voicing 
is couipensatcd by a diiiiinntion of the bowing. i*e. of the frietioii. 






^ n-O 



1 


, L 

<3L 









_i 

at 

1 1 










4 ^ 

a 





All tliree of these lateral sounds are phonemic, e,g. lala (sleep), 
■tola {remain), ^ala (piny). 

L Voiced lateral, made with tongue-tip articulation as in 
English, Examples: lamhc, lila. lukhuni. «o m“huidela, 

Tlieve arc very' few cases of its being iiiHuencctl by the appropriate 
nasal a; but notice nlimi (tongue) and the plural isindimi.^ wlieie 
nl Ijocoincs ad, as in many Bantu languages. 

i. Unvoiced fricative lateral, i.e. unvoiced fc. This h not the 
unvoiced form of 1. which would be a quiet passing of the air, 
almost a silence. It cannot, ihercfore, be written with the sign ]• 
It ia similar to the Welsli «, but, if any thing, hw stronger friction, 
and a quality varying with the adjacent vowels. Examples: 
duBalela, nlntoiigotlii, aomcitopjSE. 

When preceded by the appi^opriate nasal u, 4 becomes the 
alfricutc t4. c.g. uludmea and iiuit 4 a*at intdizije. The presence of 

this t is not generally recognized. 

I izUimi [a also found. 
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Iti eurt-^iit Zulu orthography i is written JtL 

This may be deseriljed aa tlie fully voiced furro of ++ or m 
the frieath^e form of L Ah lias been noticed above, it differs from 
L m that the aides of the tongue are raided sufficientl}'^ to pnoduee 
friction witli the palate. Example^: nkii^a, oiaa^dzL 

^ is unaltered when preccdetl by Up e.g, In^bun^bu, isonfeo, 
atatm^a. hi current orthography it is written r/A/, and Europeans 
erroneously think that they hear a d in it. 

The Fricatives 

Apart fojim the lateral flocatives, Zulu employs fire fricatives^ 
four of which have Wth voiced ziiid uavoiced forma, though tlie 
voiced palatal fricative is only used in affricate combination. 
They are represented by the following symbols: f* Vt s, Xp Jp 3, 
h, and 

(n) Decti-labeal FiiiCATiVRhL— f and v are pronounced as iti 
English. The only point to notice is that the appropriate nasal 
used xvitli them is the deiiti-labial u) of the stiine phoneine 
as m. Escamplen: iu.m, um'^fskaEiH vak, mn^vu^gE. 

ii^vaSui^TuBu. 

(t) AlA'EoLai^ FkiCatives.— t and 2 are pronounced as in 
Engliah, It must be noticed tliat when the unvoiced fornn Sp is 
preceded by the appitipriate nasnl, ii, it becomes the adVieabe t#H 
Exainpies; Buka, ma^siadiih uaenda and izmtEend?, zalOt 
amcuixl 

(r) PALATO-AliVEOj.tR FiiECATlVEs,—The iinA'oiccd form is J, 
Tlie voiced form 3 is only used in Zulu in the affricate eoinbina' 
tion It must be clearly uEiderstood that Znlq J and 3 are 
palatals, and that the tongtio tip is kept down beldiid llie lower 
teeth during articulation, and the lips spread. Tlie following 
diagram shows the tongue - position 
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In pnrto of Xfttal, J Is replaced by the artfifatc Cj, eg. Jogo mid 
c/oja, njflkfl ami uejokfl. Tlie appropriate nsisftl is p, and whenever 
it precedes Jp the latter hecornes the affricate c/t e.g. njHsane and 
iKipc/izonf. Examples of the use of 3 be given under the 
affricate coin hi nation jj, 

(d) Velab Fricative, — i in Zulu has a sound similar to the 
Scottish sound of ch in foc/ij though iu the southern districts it 
hoe niueli more scrapep more nearly resembling the Cape Dutch 3 
ill iidfiTi. Ill Xosa, too, there ia far more scrape with tins velar 
fricative than in tlio average Zulu use of it. lu foot in Zulu it 
tends to approximate to h, but it never does tiiis entirely. Al- 

thongli Bryant iinvhos no differentiation in ivriting, h and 1 are 
phonemic, distiiiguishiug words, e.g, lalafdraw out) and b 5 la(ruii). 
Ill current Zulu orthography s is written i', Bryant using h. 
WIign the appiOpriatc nasal q is used with x, it is not yet certain 
whetlicr qx is the reauItT or an atli’icate qki. 

Examples of the velar fricative: xunalo, ixaxa, ixwopo, 

uktutoxs. 

(If) G LOTT A I, FiHCAT'IVKS.— Zulu employs both voiced and 
unvoiced A, and these two sounds ara used phoneinically, e.g. 
nkuthi hohe and umfiofla. BO'^nt diBtinguishes the voiced form 
by writing hh. but otlienviso in Zulu orthography there is no 
distinction. As obaorvod above, h mnat be d is ting uis lied fmm tlie 
alnioat scrapeless i. Wlicn preceded by the na^l, h and A Imth 
become fl (nasalised A), wliich has been dealt with in tlm section 
on the Nfsflals. 

Kx Airii : hambdp hiEii<i^ hEflfiJSClH a m l fiefiEZflr 

The aymijol A ia used to denote aspiraiton witli niivoiced 
plosives and clicks, e.g, ph, th, kh, (h, and sh. 

The AKKinCATEii 

An affricate sound is a combination of a plosive imniediatch' 
followed by a fricative of corresponding organic position. Many 
Students of Zulu have not properly recogiiisKd the existence of 
tlieao affricates, but tlio following i-emarks will show that tiny 
are a very necessary part of Zulu phonology. It is not yet 
certain whether tlio affricate kx exists in Zulu, 

ta. Alveolar affricate unvoiced. Whenever s is immediately 
by Us it bccomts thC' ftfifricftto tSi- pontsip 
ntsoia, IntftEiitiEp intitphE^ But fch'&i'S . nrfr instances of ti 
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(wcurring uninfluenced by ft c.g. qxn'^tiabt utawaButiwaCu. 

Althougti it] “MJine cases s and tfi seem to Ije interchangeable, e.g. 
laSo and tta&s, in otlieis they seem to Ins pbonenncftlly diffeient, 
e.g. aek£za (enclose) and tsclcEza (creak). In some cases ts and cj 
arc interchangeable, e.g. itsoka aniJ lejola, tEftka and cjftko. 

AHricfltive iatcral. This represents llie sound ut tk t 
e?cplode^i latei'ally^ the lateral part as as the plosive lacing 
unvoiced^ so that tl does not adcqiifttcly I'cpresent it. ti is found 
wheiics^er the unvoiced lateral fricative 4 is irnnicdiatdy preceded 
by 11 , and is not found in combinations other tlian that of at4, 
e.g. cacintikiiwtm, intiESa, mt4<tiit+aaa. Bryant rites Hi is 7ifl, 
but in current Zulu orthography the presence of the t is not 
recognised and irihi Is written, ntld would be nruch better than 
because the lateral is of the unvoiced fricative type, fl giving 
the soiuid heard in S&eeL 

cJ, Pfllato-alveolftr affricate unvoiced, c is the symbol used 
for the palatal t, ipe. a plosive made by tlic l>ack uf tbe tongue 
coining into contact with the bard palate instead of the velum, 
c, fts ft plD.^Lve,j is used extensively in Central Fiantu languages, 
such as Beiiiba, Lulm^ and Lainha, but it is not used alone tu Zulu 
as a plosive, only being found when followed by the fricative b 
making ail affricate^ in current Zulu orthograph}^ t»h or ia 
used to indicate oj. This ia always iiKed wlien tlie nasal p. 
immediately precedea J. tii^; Zulu never using the combination jiJ 
but peb c.g- ijicjoco. poliijga, ipejEBe. Nevertheleofi there la a 
niimljcr of welbdefined cases of cf l>ehig used unosaociated with 
a nasal, e g, c/alfl (tell), ejckku (lend), aejani (gi-ftss), IcJe (aione). 
.Some natives use cJ very coiniiiimily, where it seems that J should 
be um+nJ. and it miiKt l>e noticetl that j and cJ iiro phoneinically 
different e g jefet (hasten) and ejeefo (cut meat into strips). 

j3. The voiced variety of the above. Neither element of 
this eombiuatioii ia found apart. Examples: pj^e^gakuSa, | 3 ,ciSiila. 
Tmi«ij3iSE, fjija. 


The Rtective UvtJLAii Aefrjcate 

This is perhaps the most difficult Zulu sonnd fora foreigner 
to acquire, aud one of the most diffieult to de-scribe without 
practical deinoiistration. In fact Elliott, in liis Tebele Diet ion aiy, 
writes of it as totally indesci-ibable and impossible for a European 
toacr^uire,wibli the added encouraging remark tliatit is very seldom 
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used. Dtihiie, too, descolKA it iis “ a kind of choking, very difficult 
to dcacribc and nmre so to utti^rBut it e^iriiiot be passed by in 
that couvetnent inafiner. 

3 is an atfi iccite sound* but it diHVrg from other atfricatea in 
that it h pronounced with si mul tan cons glottal stop. To designate 
aiieh glottal stop plosives, I have selected the tertii “ejective^', ss 
being descriptive of the action and the type of sound reaulting. 
Hcuce y is made up of three ekiiients, the plosive, the fricative^ 
and the glottal stop ; and if the special symbol were not adopted, 
y would have to be indicated by 

Now to examiue the component parts; the plosive element (q) 
is the deep Arabic made with the back of the tongue against 
the extremity bf tho velnnir much fiii thev back than k, which is 
made against the middle of the velum ; but that is not all, for the 
plosive element q ends off in a fricative appaopiiste to the uvular 
position* viK, xi tike Jeep Arabic Hr in khalifa, accompanied by 
strong vibratiou of tho uvula; and the whole is ejected h}" glottal 
action, the larynx being forcibly raised with rcau I ting compression 
of the air in the pharynx between the vocal chords and the point 
of coiitaet of the tongue with tlie velum. As soon as the tongue 
is removed froin that position, the air is ejected, Tlie following 
diagram w'ill perhaps better describe the tongue-position and 
movement:— 



The Ijack of the tongue touches the lower part of the velum 
and moves forwards, keeping near to the velum and causing 
friction to follow the plosion. Tbs sound is, of course, unvoiced, 
as none of the eject!vo consonants can be voiced, the closed glottis 
preventing the vocal chords from coming into play. 

This sound has been thought by many to be a dick, and 
Colenao and others wrote it with an italic x, Komic x signifying 
tlie lateral click. Others wrote it xx. Bryant dcsCrilics it as 
” a certain strong gnttursl sound, quite unknown in European 
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iftngui»;ea, and produced by a coub trie tod foriimtioii of tlie low^r 
tliroiit"'. He therefore usee rr to denote it "as befitfciji^ a guttunil 
snutid ", and notes tiint in Xosci r is used to indicate the Hame 
sound. Grout comes nearer to a description of thift sound^ wlicn 
lie writes '"a peculiar, kardp rough gutturafp which seems to ho 
made by contracting the tlii'oab and giving tSio breatli a forcible 
expulaioUpat the sametiinc inodiTying the sound witli a iremulons 
motion of the cpigloLtis**. He Uses the sign / to indicate this 
sound 

There is a uvular nasal correapoiidirig to 3 which I have 
indicated by the sign n and described anmug the iiasnls. 

E^ianiplo-s of 3: ^wsbo^ um^ajjaa. 

The Semi-votiVeu^ 

w and j are used to indicate the scmi-vowel glidCflp and it has 
already been notedp when dealing wdth the drphihongp that wa is 
used to represent the diphthong ^ starting from tho c position 
and not from that of af thuSp with the Keini-vowel w w e see that 
in Zulu there m more open lip-rounding than in English. 

w is used in cciijndction with each of the consonantsH w ith the 
exception of the bi-Iabials p< ph, b, B, and m, though in some parts 
of Natal even such coin hi nations arc said to occur. It is for tliia 
rcofson that somewhat peculiar consonantal clianges take place in 
the passives and locatives of words of which the last consonant 
is a bUlahiab Tfic^e w ill be noted later. Some non-European 
couibiiiations with w are found in Zulu, sneb as jw and pw, 
e,g. lupwa. 

E?ianiplcs of w compounds: gwijio, isilwunE, uc/wclat 

as well as com hi nations witb tlie die wadi, ^watbap z^hwalu. 

Plosives and clicks may be aspirated or uuaspirnted when in 
cuuibliiation witb w, 

Tliougb w really has t^vo positional vslucSp viz, hi-labial and 
velar, I have dioaeu to place it in the volar column of the chart, 
since the appropriate nasal to use with it is not m. 

w is also e.\tensivety used oa its own merits, e.g. wala^ wulekot 
we4EZ£Lap iwisa^ wawoza. 

Now, oil tlifi other hand, j is not used in ooiiibinatiou with 
consonants other than w. Tlic appropriate nasal to use wuth j is 
p, and this aljfiorbs i when so used, e.g. ujo^tt and htipnqa, 

* (Ttiia u UBcd In the rfivia«d eiliHon of Grant's /t?:i»/iF (IS-D^^sce p. 
brn nat in ihn originat edsti-rai tti 
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Examples: jalulia, jEtbo. jaUu. ukathi ju6a jnBu. 

Bryant uses w and J rather freely to place between two 
adjacent vowels, e,g. for nm^xau; but this is iitinecessary. 


Zulu Click Cojfso.VA?fTS 


1 

licit t«l. 

! Ret roBeix, 

! 

!.dtcrnl. 

Unvoiced . 

1 »h 

i 

C cb 

^ sk 

Voiced , . 

T 


flS 

Xa^ttl , . i 

1 


n 


From the above chart it is seen that there are three types of 
click consonants: the dental, the retrotlex, and the Isleitil. In 
aeoustic effect, to the native, these sounds ditfer one from the 
other as much ofi p, and k do to our care. Hence, it is absolute!}' 
necessary for the foreigner to acquire their exaet pionunciation, 
as the misuse of a click would be ns bad astosay for ctd. 
Before discuHaing the sytiibola used, it will be best to describe 
minutely the formation of each type of click, giving diagrams of 
the tongue positions. 

Click consonants are implosive or suction sounds, produced by 
the formation of a partial vaenuni between the tip and the back of 
the tongue, so that when the tip or the side (as in the case of tlie 
lateral click) of the tongue is released from contact with the 
palate, air rushes momenta inly into the rarefoctioii, and causes 
the smocking sound. It will be seen that there are two Aspects 
to every elick, the forward or tongne*tip aspect, and the velar or 
tongne-ljack aspect. Tiiis inJluencea the nosnis used with the 
clicks, so that they are not simple nasals, but compounds made Up 
of a dental, retroflex, or alveolar n, as the case may be, oud the 
velar g. 

The Dental Click 

The Ijack of the tongue is raised against the soft palate in the 
position for k, while the tougue-tip is placed lightly against 
the upper front teeth and gums, forming a rarefaction betweeu 
the middle of tlie tongue and the palate. The tip of the tongue is 
released and the cUek ensues. Naturally the click is never used 
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unaccompanied by a vowel sound, and there ninst l>e no pauee 
wrhatever between the cUck and the voweb one straight Forward 
syllable being made. The unvoiced form of this dental click (l) 
is wliftt is used in the English click of annoyance, written 


% and Y 


but really %ii%. The voiced dental dick I write y and tbe nasal 
r[u In each case the tongue-position is the same, but for y the 
vocal chords are made to vibrate, causing a ^r-sound to Ije licard> 
and for the lost the uvula isdown allowing the air to pass through 
the nose. 

The RirraoFLEX Click 


t and ^ 


From the diagram it will be seen that the l>ack of the tongue 
is in tile saToe £r-position aa for tbe dental dick, but the tongne-tip 
is curled Wk into the retroflex position, the underside of the 
tip touching the hard palate, so that a partial vacuum ta formed of 
11 different nature fi'om that of the previous one. The click is 
expb>ded on the hard palate by the I'elease of the tongue-tip, 
Tliere is no equivalent European exclamatory sound to this 
unvoiced retroflex click {c)- The voiced form of this click I write 
with the symbol a, and the nasal p. 

This click is described by gianunariaim as palatal or cerebrab 
but 1 think the term retroflex is better, since it describes the 
position in which the underside of the tongue comes into play 
with the paUte. Hottentot has a palatal click, made with the 
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iipp^v pnrt of the tong lie-tip. and the term palatal liad better be 
reserved for tliai 

The Lateral Click 



The upper part of the towgue-tip is presaeJ finnly in a post- 
alveolar poKitiun^ i,e. against the ridge fjetween the gums and the 
hal'd palate; the back of tlie tongue iw held in the position^ and 
the explosion is mode laterallyt releasing ike side of the tongue 
wliere it is pressed against the side-teeth-ridge, the tip l>eing kept 
firmly in position until the completion of the explosion. Oviiiig 
to the lateral ex plosion, tliere is a strong Lelement in these eJieka. 
Lateral clicks are exploded iiin-laterally, i+e. on one aide at a 
time only+ though either left or right side may be used.^ I ho 
utiVoiced fonn of this lateral click (i) is fltiljstantially the same 
as tlsflt used by a cab-driver iu urgiiig oo his horse. The voiced 
form I write with the sjTiibol w and the nasal il- 

Tmk Representation of the Click Coxronant^ 

Tlie clicks in Zulu have hitherto been represented by the 
three symbols e, qr and JC, as those letters have not been otherwise 
used in the language. The voiced forma are written gq, and 
gjc, the nasalized forms and itj:; the voiced forms preceded 

by a nasal liave been ivrLtteii "ngq, and 1 but this method 
makes no provision for the unvoiced forms preceded by a nasalp 
wiiicli are written ftc, nq^ and just the same as the nasalized 
forms, in fact the writing of nc, etc., for the unvoiced forms 
preceded by the nasal has not only caused Europeans to cfi’erlook 
the existence of such forms, but even the natives are beginning 
to pronounce them bolSi as the nasalized form. Sixty years ago 
Callaw'ay employed a much saner sj'stcm of w’riting the clicks- 
by using A’C, kq\ and kx for the unvoiced forma^ so that he was 
^ [I find tkiifi iAtIiApnt6<l~e^g. hv the lUv, C. L-. Fayet oI Zululand, who s»>i 

tiiiil. lipfrth sidleii ftre e.i|i-Ioded BimlllUsaeoiiBly. .] 

voi.. It, rABT IV. 
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nble to diBiingiiish nke, nkq, And nkx from fte, and nx ; and it 
win be greatly regretted if bifl 6y^^fcelll is not rcititrodueed before 
''spelling pronuneiationsdestroy" the purity of Zulii^ and the 
forma he indicated by nkc, and nkx be lost to ^ulu altogether. 
McT^reii recognizes ihiH same dSIliciilty iti Xosa, and advocatoB 
the reiiitrodnction of ^ into the nn voiced forms. Further, there 
are aspirated fornis of the unvoiced clicks. Bryant and some 
others tecogniKe these, but tliey are not included in ordinary 
writing, keh, kqh, and kxh could be thus en^ployed. 

Now it may be argued from the alcove that I might have 
adopted some such system oa Callaivay's, working from my ground 
forms of 5, and s (einoe 0. q, and i are used to represent other 
sounds by the Inteniational Flionelic AssuciationX and using kf, 
qir gkr, ggn etc. To this, in a phonetic atnd3" of the language, I 
have three objections. 

Firstly^ the nasal used with the clicks is tieiiher n nor q, and 
with each type of click it ia diderent. With the dental clicks 
the nasal is ^ + u (dental ii), with the retroflex ft is g + ^ 
{retroflex n\ while with the lateral it is g + n (poat-alveolar n). 
To some ears the click with its nasal appears to be ugip wiiile to 
others it seems luore like ggi. It is a combination of botli. 
Hence I consider a special ^iytjil>ol for each nasal click a necessity. 

Secondly; this mothod gives undue proiiiinence to the velar 
part, which is only oue element of the click, the correctne.^ of 
the tongue-tip position being even more essentiah and b 

must represent the whole click and not the non-velar part onl}'. 

Then thirdly, the unvoiced, voiced, and nasal clicks aie as 
acoustically diHerent to the native as are the unvoiced^ voiced, 
and nasal plosives to the Knropeaii. In fact they show a stliking 
parallel in their phonetic variations. We should think it aljfiurd 
to write our plosives p* b, and m as b, b, and b j or tp d. and n as 
^ d, and 4 ' or k, g, and g as g, g. and g. And so it eeeinu to me 
that it is equal folly to inn Iti pl}^ inti'icacieSp which tend to slow* 
and ditEenIt nixing and writing, by using: 

k;. gv instead of it t* g* 

^c. gci gb .. k* p 

and ks, gx gi. „ 

A little practice with these symbols will make reading and writing 
fluent and speedy, I discard Sir Harry John stones synibols 
of them for a fourth click which docs not 
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*3cist ill Zulu or Xosa), because uf their great miifctaal aimiiarity, 
which cauaca coutinual inistakea, and is batfling to nuick reading. 

The Clicks in Suto 

Before paaeing on to reniai-ks and examples on eacli of the 
clicks^ it would be Interesting to not* Lhe Snto clioka. aa tliey 
present a new t3’po unknown iu Zulu- Suto is tlie onl3" Bantu 
language, outside the Zulu-Xoaa gioup, tliat contains clicks s andp 
owing to the aimiladty of some of tlie worda conlaiiiing dick?^, 
it was thought that Suto had borrowed her click a fioni Zulu. 
Jacottet ill his Graninmr, at-aLed tliat Suto possessed the “ palatal 
clkk^ written f/p ita aspirated form written qh, and its iiaMdixcd 
forni written ii^. On investigation^ however^ I found that q and 
g/i. are true rctrortex elieks of the Zulu tv^pOp occurring in sudi 
words as ho [ala and ho chdana ; but I was astonislied to discover 
that rep resents a dick of an entirely diflerent character, viz. n 
post-alveolar nasal click. 



Fiom the diagram it wdll be seen that the upper part of the 
tongue-tip is held tightly against the ridgo between the alveola 
and the palatSp and then released to form the click. Only’ tlie 
nasal variety' of this click is found^ in such words as juto (iivritteii 
nga} and jvtOo. In Pedi the latter word is worn down to gob. 
To i^preaent this post-al voglar nasal dick 1 have adopted the 
H} lubol Jl. The presence of this click in Suto suggests tliat the 
Basuto borrowed tlidr clicks slraigbt from tlie HottentotSp and 
not through the medium o£ Znlup though isolated words ina 3 ^liave 
come that way. 


The Unvoiced Clicks, Aspiration, VoiciNo, and 
Nasal Influence 

Each of tlie unvoiced clicks, h C. und s. has its aspirated form: 
lb, [hp and ^b- The following kymograph tracings will show both 
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the uature of the olick or suctioa siound; wliich eausea the stylo to 
fall sharply below the line iii.^tead of jumping above m with the 
plosives, and also the effect of aspiration with the eUek. 


c Ut £i a. 


—V- 


H: 


The aspli-atioii canees tlie stylo to rise much higher after the 
click, the depth of the fall uanall}'^ being toss by com pen sat ioD. 
The distinctiou betiveen aspirated and unaspirated clicks ia very 
essential, as words differing in meaning are distinguished thereby^ 
e.g. %^l\a (bo plain) and thaiha (cover), itaji (tick) and icboji 
(porridge), ncm (tall) and ^be^ha (thrust away). Many more such 
examples are to be found, and tliey must be carefully dietinguisbed 
the one fmm the other. 

As with the plosives, so with the clicks, if the appropriate 
nasal is placed immediately before the aspirated click; that click 
loses its asptlfation^ i.e. ih. becomes i{\, fh becomes p|p and 
becomes Examples : ibwEpht/o and ii^iwcpbcjfh ucbocbawexi 
and iiipcothow£jd, i^haSu (bulge) and if^enBu (bend in river), ibanta 
and ij^Nimtela 

Thus it is manifestly necessary to distinguish the nasalized 
forms and the voiceless for in a preceded by the appropriate nasals. 
These latter point mostly to a derivation from the corresponding 
aspirated form with no nasal preceding. Thus the word iniwuji 
(a luit dahcer) is derived from the verb ihwoja (to perfonn the 
hut-dance). 

It has already been observed that aspiration and non^aapiration 
of the clicks indicate phonemic differences Ijetween w'ords; sOi 
more obviously, are voiced, unvoiced, and nasal clicks phoneniic^ 
On the kymograph, the three tracings present noticeable diHer- 
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enoes ; voicing is i^howii in the np-glide ot &nd the shallowness 
of |i shows the compeiisatioii due to nasalisation. 



Examples: ^aSa (chop down) and YaBci (tattoo), iboja (spread 
out) and yoja (cover the breasts)^and qoja (oloud over), »ia6u (mark 
the face) and paSa (forbid), chuma (pop) and fcomo (moan), and 
puma (become firiii)^ »apa (mix milk) and nentt (coax). 

The following examples show how the diderent tjpes of clicks 
differentiate betw^eon words otherwise alike in sound: lajo {pick 
tip), [baja (be conceited), and ao/a (drive away). 

If the appropriate nasal is placed immediately before the 
uriaspirated voiceless click, the correaponding voiced form results, 
^ becomes \Y* t becomes pfc. and ^ l>ecomes e.g. aiezti (slice) 
pi, iziiiyeziiT tqijjga (wire) pL mityuigOi niu (row of beads) pL iainfu, 
ucumbu (queen ant) pi. iaipifumbu, aengga (stalk of grass) pl. 
izipurimga, ut:>ndo (seam of headring) pi. ‘i*lp*-sad&, uba (digging 
stick) pL mnwo. 

It will have been noticed that I use the same s3>'inbo] for the 
nasal form of the click as for the appropriate nas^] to be naed 
witli the click, vise. 4. p, n- 1 do this wdth the convention that 
w'hcLi n, p. or ^ are used with a voiced or unvoiced dick following, 
thej" are nncxplodcd, but w"heii standing alone they arc fully 
exploded clicks. Tlie same kind of thing ia done without apology 
ill the case of the plosives, e.g> ao has an exploded Uh while nta 
and nda have the nasal uitexploded 

Just os wdtii the plain consonants, so tlie clicks maj" be 
followed by the s^ini-vowel tr. Examples of this maj' be seen 
above. Similarly m" is used before clicks, unvoiced, voiced, 
aspirated, or Crg. uifl^pantala, um'^swEbEsi, uMaYula, 

From the foregoing notes the follow^ing rules for the nasal 

O Cl “ 

inifuence are substantiated :— 
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(1) The appropriate nasal deaspirates the unvoiced aspirated 
click. 

(2) The appropriate nasal voices the unvoiced unaspirated 
dick* 

Phonetic 
L The JPasaire 

The general rule for the fotmaLton of the Passive is to auHin 
- wa to the verb stera^ in other words, to substitute -wa for the 
final *a of the Active. e.g* fi^sna - fit^awsL There are, howeverp njanv 
sabsidiarj- pbouetie rulea, which cause rein ark able and unexpected 
changeft, 

(а) Monosyllabic verb®, and duosyllabic verba beginniiig in a 
vowel, substitute -iwa for the final -a, e.g. pha-pbiwa, Enia^cuziwa 

(б) Irregiilai^ verbs, such as aai and tbb add ^wa to the active^ 
oziwa and tbiwo[ wiiilc Jo becomes Jiws, 

(c) Stems ending in da usually form their paaaives according 
to the general rule, eg. thmiiiela - thoadclwa ; but words ending in 
the aiiflIiK 'Ulii change that suffix to -owa^ e.g. fiuIda-Bulawo. 

(d) t^erbs, the final syllable of the stem of wdiich beg^ina with 
a bi-labial consonantp form their passives wuth the following 
phonetic changes, the bi-labials giving place to palatals (fricative, 
affricative, and nasal) followed by-wu: iliia ebange takes place 
because in Zulu w never combines with the bl-labials. As I have 
been unable to find verb actives ending in fo or v<L I cannot say 
whether any such rule would apply in the case of the denti-’labials. 
Examples :— 


pb becomes J 

4apba 

+Ti;w«. 



fij>pha 

Bejwo- 



Sc^phElo 

So/slwo, 


JS 

hnha 

bujswo. 

« .. 


bubiia 

biaj3vwa. 

J 

thuGo. 

thajwa (or thioc/wa). 



bBo 

b/wa. 



thoSatha 

thajotbira. 



iuSElck 

4aJeU.lwa. 



GcGoza 

Bajozwn. 


Jl 

tbuma 

thajitrit. 



4oma 

4<IJlWfL 



JiuacJclo 

fujugclwo. 
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mp beconics jic/ 

mpampa 

mpopcjwo. 

mb PI3 

hamba 

hojij^wo^ 


Bomba 



icmbuluia 

4ajij3ulnlwa. 


Fit>ni the above exAnipIcs, it will be aeon tlmt the influence of the 
bi-labiel in tho atetii persists even in the derived forms, even 
though n w would not be next to the bi-labial were it retained. 

II, The Locniim 

The lAJcative Case of Xouna is formed by prefixing e- and 
sii^ixing -oii or -ini. Since all nouns, because of tlieir class 
prefiscs, begin in vowels, C- is substituted for tbe initial vowel, 
but in the cose of words in Class 2, coniinencing with the durable 
i-, originally iU-, e becomes e, ns was observed w'hen treating of 
vowels in the first part of this dJaaertation j and in the case of 
nouns of Class (5, coirtmeiieing with the durable u-, originally rtftt-, 
0 is substituted for c, e.g. inkfila bccoiiiea en^kni, igoma becomes 
egamcjUi udok^i Ijccomss odoJtcjii- 

The sufKxal part of the locative ia varied according to the 
final vowel of the noun, as follows;— 


a becomes Em 



E 

Em 

l£W£ 

ezwoii. 

i 

ini 

ijiaai 

ejiqiluiL 

3 

W£IU 

iiojgga 

esaggwEni. 

T1 

wini 

inilti 

ezitlwinL 


This rule, Jiowevor, has its exceptions j ia more often 

used ns the locative of iu^u, than ia en^vini 

When the final syllable of a word is made up of a bi-labial 
followed by an a or an «. the following phonetic changes are 

usual i - —- 


B lieconies c/ 

iziggo&a 

fzi^gnc/Eiu^ 



£ii4oo/£ni^ 

ph „ «J 

isifopho 

£ii&acjEiLL 

i^hopho 

e^cfEol. 

in „ p 

tHn^lama 

em'^bpenL 

mb „ PIS 

iiiSainb? 

Ei[fiapj3C]ii 

nm‘^tlmiab;> 

Em°thajij3£ni. 


When the bi-labial is followed by any other vowel, the general 
rules hold good, e.g. isikebe tiikaboii, impi empiai. iilkaBi EgkaBiai, 
igama tgumfiu. 
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Tbe3« rules, liowever* cuiinob be insist^ upon, as they are 
replete with exception^!, imp^phs is said t^j become Effiptpliweai, 
uigkama beconies Ed^ki^mEni or even td^lumwEiii, IqgweBu }>£comes 
E^gweSini or even EggwcBwinip and inttimu beeoince cntiiminiH 
these examples showing the unusual coinbinatioti of w with 
bi-kbials; hut how far this is dialectal and not " classical" it is 
nil possible to ascertain at present, impuphn h said to have two 
forms, vi;;. Empupbvim and Empaejiiil, wliich clearly demonstrates 
the rule of coiiipensatioii, that- if the hi-labial is clianged for a 
palatal the w is not used, but that if the bi-lahial is unchanged 
the w should remain. LudeBEi although ending in tf forms its 
locative as ^dEcjEnl. 

From the above it is apparent how difficult it is to formulate 
any bard and fast rule for the pbonetic changes In the IcKsatives. 

liisuffieient invesligatioti at tbc moment makes it iinposBible 
for me to say what happens in the case of the denti-labials. 
f should imagine that the locative of istfa w'ould Ije tBifcni ratlior 
tlian Eiifwcui 

11 L The Diminutive 

In the formation of the Diiiifnutivos, changes seem even iiiore 
arbitiary than in the case of the Ixwatives, thougli even here a 
certain number of dehnite rules shoiv their working. 

(cl) If the linal v'owel of the iioiiiis be -o, -e, or i, the Kutbx 
'Ciao is substituted for that hnal v^ow^el, e,g+ nm^fola becomes 
nm^ftdiina, am^selE becomes ajn^icLimQ, Unbuzi beconies unbazana. 

(6) If the himl vow-el of the notin be -o or -u. the sufKx 
'Waaa (ocma) is substituted for that dual vowel, e.g. into becomea 
intwona, amtinta becomes ma'^ntwaiiiL 

(c) If the filial vowel of tlie noun lie -ftp -t, or -i and is pre¬ 

ceded by a, the suffix -peum la substituted for the flniil ay] bibb, 
c.g. iaUDiia becomes uqfEue Ijeeoinefl u^fEpana* ipooi 

become.^ ipapouo. 

(d) If the eonsonaiit of the last syllable Ijc bi labial, the 
following changes take place t — 

I becomes cj and suffixes -oua, igkuBi - kkac/oncL 
® P fi igksma - ii)k::>paiia. 

PJ5 ±1 ±F isivimbo ^ isivipj^ana 

But this i-uk does not bold consistently; for ins lance. i^kuBo 
(the navel) foriua its diminutive as kka&cma, evidently m aa not 
to be confused with the dimioutive of i^koSi (ox) given above. 
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(f ) Xouns ending in the vowels or -n preceded by a denti¬ 
labial fricative, aubatitute the suffix hcuiq for the final vowel, 
e.g. um^fe - nm^f-ojiat iigvu - iigTona ; tliougb u^Twoim (lamb) is also 
heard* 

ij) Nouns, the last syllable of which contains an alveolar 
plosive, foiTii their diminutive as follows — 

th becomes J and suffixes ana, istkhathi - isikha/ona^ 
ad „ ;ij3 .. iionda - icajii 3 “Q- 

Here, again, many irregularities are to l}e found. The noun 
iiikhatho (hair ball) bccomee isLbhuthuiia to distinguiah it from 
tlio diminutive of kifchcitlu {time) as givcii above, iionda (bead) 
becomes ikajii^oaU;. while ikonda (penis) l>ecoaies ikoaduna. indada 
(man) has two diminutives* iudadoiiu (sou) and LndojJCijaiia or 
mdo^^eloncL (a mannikin). 

(£f) Double diminutives nia}" be fortned by changing the linal 
syllable (na) of the diminutive into pona, eg* into, Intwoaii, 
intwapoiia. 

{h} Fciuiniiie diminutives have the suffix fonnation of MizoaU 
or -asauE. e-g^ igkoso^cma (chief'a daughter), intamhuEaiia or 
iatombozoiiE (girl), 

IVh Vei^xl 

A study of these forms hardly comes within the province of 
tins phonetio review': a brief notice is all that is iiecessary, 

Tlie Rdaiivs is formed by suffixing -elc to the verb stern, e g, 
SEBcnza ^ lEfisazchi i exception, Jo liecomes J3I0. 

The Cfinmiiie is formed hy the suffix e g. Bono - Boaiaa. 

Some words of neuter formation, ending hi -kOt change that ka to 
Bd- e.g. vuka - vtusa ; while other w-ords ending in -aza, -lus* or 
-eia, e g. baBoka - b&Boia* khathola - khathoza, pbiiimilii - phoJtmza, 
vela - v£za. 

'file hiliSnsUe is formed by tlie suffix -isa or -UiMt Gomba- 
BcmibLsap themdu - thcmdisliCr 

Tlie formed by IheBuffis -ona, e.g, thnnda-thiuidaiiO. 

Kxceptiaii, Jo beooniea Jana. 

The Ntuter lias two forma, that of the swflis tko, and that of 
-akala. e.^. tbcmdckfii, Banckala. 

CoN'THACTIOX : EusioN and CoALESt'ENCE OF \ OWEJ.S 

I give here but a few brief notes that will allow the trend of 
Zulu vowel contractioiiB. In Zulu these contractions arc not 
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nearly aci fqlly developed tus in otlicr Bantu diAleotH, which also 
have initial voweU to their noun prefixes, in Heinl>a and 
Lmnba; but they follow the iBaino principle. Broadly, it inny be 
stated that (a) like vowels coalesce, {h) a + I fomiA €+ and a + u 
forms Op and (c) that the strong vowels e and o cause the weaker 
ones to 1)0 elided. 

Coalescence takes place with qa (also kwa). 

e.g, namuntD {na tiiiiiiiiti])^ negkama (na Igkoina)^ aomazwi (na 
omaiwl) ; also with the genitive, e.g. mnadoda E^koii (a-igkosi). 
amozwi cm^bins) (a-um^oiaQ) ; and shnilarly in the relative 
foriiisH'Cin.^ 

This coalescence in carried further in certain verb con¬ 
structions, where the k of the inh'nitive kut used in future tenses, 
may l>e dropped, and the coalescence of vowels then takes place, 
e.g, iL2[Fh,aniba for uzekukomba. 

Elision of the Hnal vowel of a word or the initial vowel of 
the nest, when they come into juxtaposition, takes place 
depend in g on which is the stronger voweL t mid o are usually 
strong, e.g. ficjeai^a (for 6c jc eaza), lEla Aaji (for IeIo ifia/iy Other 

similar contractions take placet e g. l^thifiaji (for ktha Lftaji), and 
frequent coalescences of like voweisp e.g. thinu Oemta (for thina 
oBtmtutH blathi (for bLu atbi). l£iisic|a {for ksi iuc/c). 

It is Worthy of brief notice that Znln, again like most other 
Bantu tATiguages, shows a strong tendency to consoimiital and 
vowel harmony* For instance, it is seldom one finds in any one 
word more than one variety of click sound, e,g. uchathatkap 
(both lateral clicks), ^aihuiab, ikaduunba; and similarly with 
other consonantal sounds, c.g, uEaflop n6u^w£^wi2)wi< l3Qkoj5C, 
isi 4 c+a^ etc. From the above examples, the tendency 
towards vowel harmony is also evidentp though it is not nearly so 
developed as among tlae Central Bantu dialects, where it controls 
the verbal derivatives^ etc. 

S V LLA Jir FIC ATION 

The general rule for Bantu languages is that every syllable 
should end in a vow'elp and wdth the following seeming exceptions 
this liolds good for Zulu, In Zuiu^ m, when followed fay another 

'[B^t fiftflr K Ami (in some and Aup mDil all«r nri when blbwinjr a 

the iniMibl Towel is fllided.—A. W.] 
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m. may become syllabic, e g, nkfl memo (to call bim, uku m mfimii); 
but this can liardly be treated os any exception. l«cauae there 
but ail indefinable distinction between a vowel aud syllabic m. 

The otlier seemitig exception is in the case of the devocalisation 
of tlie final vowels of words, which hove a low-level tone on the 
last syllable, e.g. tijn’>f!Uidi»i. won^, which may be heartl almost 
as mn^fmidja. want! but the hiial vowel is never actually lost, 
and becomes more distinctly heard in slower speech, or when 
followed by another word, B'urther examples of this final vowel 
devocalization will be given when dealing with foiie. 

This same tendency ia to be noticed in otlier Bantu langnaps, 
For instance, in Lnmba, we find imfiunj, omiikfljj, where there is a 
low-level tone; in the Kaonde (juestion enclitic a;ini (written 
iiain); in Chwana. where the Wative snflix is worn down from 
to qj and now to ayllsbic i|. Tliis tendency is much more 
liable tolMCome complete with the nasals than with any of the 
other consonants, as they may so easily become syllabic, 

Thus the Zulu syllable ia usually made up of a %owel or a 
consonant followed by a vowel Compound consonanta are only 
found in one of the following forms, {««) a combination with a 
nasal, (fr) nn affricate combination, (c) an affricate combined with 
a nasal, or (d) a combination with the semi-vowel tc. 

Tone in Zuf.ir 

Investigations into the tones of the Zulu language aie only 
in their initial stages, and the following remarks must W taken 
to be merely tentative, and no final conclusions can be come to ou 
tbe scanty information as j'cl gathered. 

Apart from sentence intonation, which is foniid in slmost 
every language, and on which I am not yet in a position to make 
ativ'observations, Zulu possesses word intonation, which is 
significant in its character, and which is often used to distinguish 
words, different in meauiug, but otherwise phonetically similar. 

Every word in Zulu has its own distinctive tones on the 
vowels or syllables, and if these tones are not n«d. when a 
foreigner pronounces the words, foreign "accent” is at once 
detected, and in many instances absolute miaunderstanding 
ensues. The natural tones of a word standing detached, used in 
its '■ absolute " sense, may at times be over-ruled by the general 
sentence intonation, and probably all low-level tones become mid¬ 
level in a sentence, when not in the final position. 
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At present I am m a position to «xainitio the isolated word 
intonation oiilyi and in order to eiamitie these varieties of tonCp 
I BOAT set forth a list of eomtnoii Zulu wordsp Avit}i their 
eharaclerjstie aattiral tones marked above. 


- ‘ 


- 

min: uta 

um^ln * 

im^fa : 


- 

- 

n: 

mn'ifa * no 

D 

ttm^ntwa: m 

- 

- 

♦ . “ 

om^imizi'^za ; up 

umi^thaka: th| 


, " " 


- 

, lun^fcbka : a j 

um^fmidi : s| 

lUQdgga : 


- _ _ 

, - 

iimaj£ ; 

nm^2iilnilwa : nj 

lunakha : tli| 


■ ' - 


um^la ^ 

n: m'lkwe 

ttm^vu : th^ 

^ -m 

“ 


mn^za: la 

tuu^zojm: ng 

nfaka : ^ 


- 

■r - - 

umbabq: 

am^za : 1| 

UffiUiu ; Qj 


It ia to be regretted that,, as yetp I have examples of nouns 
only, and of those only members of the first class. The examples 
given above show the existence of tlireo distinct tones, liigh-level. 
mid'levol, and low-level. It is noteworthy that the Jow-Ievel 
tone on. the Bnal syllable of tlie Avoid causes devocalization of 
the final ypwel j: this de vocal a nation, however^ is obviated when 
the word takes a place in the sentence otlicr than that before a 
pause, and the IpAV-Jevel tone becomes a mid-level, as already 
observed. There may be a run up the scale l>ctween the mid-level 
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and liigh-level tones in a pol^’syllabic word, eucb sji mn^fskoza: lui 
above. The glides bet^rccn the high and low tones give the 
impression of falling and rising tones, winch it is not newsssi-y 
to mark. 

As I have already remarked, word tone is phonemic in Zulu, 
and pairs of words of different meaning are distinguished by tbeir 
ditfering tones only. The following pairs give s few instances of 
a very widespread occurrence :— 


ipa^ga 

ipogga (moan) 

iwa (cliff) 

iwd (Fall) 

IE Bo (report) 

(^>e wealfcby) 

iaikbavQ (owl) 

Jjijdiciva (banana 
plantation) 

1401(1 (bionic) 

4aLa (aide) 

Sana (tliem) 

Bena (see) 

thimda (like) 

thonda (wind round) 

siodo (escape) 

linda (smear) 

eindile (1 lu^ve 
escaped) 

qgi omdik (I liovo 
smeared/ 
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um^Sa (earth) 


uioHaBa (aloe) 


imlxinde (fliate) 


imbfuidc (atrip of wood) 


ia^ola (fanune) i&^aLa (gland of 

the b^y) 

III pidcticaily every cose the tones used to distingoiali these 
pairs are Lhose on tlie last two syllables of the wondsp i-e^ on 
the syllable that takes the word streaSp and the one following 
it f and it is furihev noticeable that if the stress becoTiiea shifted 
forward, os in verbal derivatives^ so does the characteristic tone^ 
cf. sLndo and ggi sindilc above. 

Ill the pairs qf words set out above^ It is at once seen that 
two species of tofie change are used to distinguish words, vis^^ a 
higli-level followed by a low-level^ and a low-Icvd follow^ed by 
a inid-level. 

The same results will in all prolsability be obtained with 
many other pairs of w^oiTja^ such as iSek (breast and eornb 
idiafavouT and tail), (ornanient and sniniiier)p ]^iusq (solidify 
and cut), fcla (die for and spit)* etc. 

There is one other cose of tone distiTiction that must be 
mentioned, viz, that distinguishing the 2nd and the 3rd person 
singular of the subject pronominal particles with th^verb, e.g. 


uhomba (thou goest) uheuabo, (he goes) 


wafilcQ (tiiQu didst wofiko (he arrived) 

arrive) 

llie 2tid person takes tlie in id-level tone, and the JJrd person 

the high-Ievet in nil tenws. But it must Iiere be noticed tii&t 
w'iien qhamba (2nd pei-e.) in followed by other words in a sentence, 
it will be made up of three tnid-level tones, and Bimilarly uhainba 
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(3ni pere.) will made up of a liiglidevel followed hy two mid- 
levels instead of low-level tones. 

With these biief observations, tlie question of tone in Zulu 
must be left until furthei* investigation is possible. 

LESGTH 

As has already been noticed when treating of the vowels, in 
stressed positions the vowels are long, and in unstressed positions 
lliey are short. There seoms to ijc no phonemic length distinction 
ill Zulu as there is in BemlMi, Lamba, etc., e.g. IeIo (nni^c) and 
leda (fade); in Zulu the place of this is taken by phonemic tone; 
though Bryant lias not recognized phonemic tone, marking it ns 
plioiieulic length. 

Tliere is one peculiarity of Zulu length, however, worthy nf 
notice. Many oiiomatop«t*ic words, used with the verb akutbi, 
have the stresswl vowel short, e.g, nkuthi q&m, nkntln qgdiabii. 
nkuthi thimtiu ; and wlicu these same roots are used in regular 
verbs or tionns, the sliurt vowels become long, e.g. (nfcia. qga'tnbuza, 
and thu'ntsiika. 

Stress 

Tlic general Zulu rule is that the stress falle on the penultiinate 
syllaiile of each word, e.g. Wna, Bulula, thondisisa, etc. 

There is a number of monosyllabic enclitics, which, when 
placed after a word, draw forward the stress on to the ultimate 
sy I [able of that word. Such enclitics become so doaely associated 
with the wortl that they should be joined to it in ordinary ortho- 
gi-aphy. by a hyphen at least. Such particles are: kt (then), pH 
(where) f Z£ (empty), and ai (what)? eg. tkcmbd-kc, fuad-niT 
wdhainbci-zt. uphnmilE-pbi T 

Other moiiosyllnbles, such a.s pjs® (thus), la! etc., do not 
influence the stress on the preceding word, e.'cccpt in namHapije 

The question of stress must be taken into eonaiderotion when 
deciding' on word-division, but not, I think, to the extent to which 
Bryan^goe-s, when he writes: “Thus, U^o’nkonio (that ox) is not 
a compound word because there arc two penultimate or full 
accents, showing that, in the native mind, each particle of speech 
Stands alone; but teyotidklu (that bouse) is a compound word, 
and must be united in writing, since Ixdb the particles of sjieech 
art Quited iiadei* & comiiioii penultiniate. 
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Script foriis of kok-Bosiax Letters 


3 2^ 

S 

> / 

q ^ 

t- ^ 

’ ? 


k 1 

f / 

3 ^ 
a 

s ^ 

» f 

1 


T 

■£ 

T- 

<»' 

U 


Phonetic Tkanscriptiuns 

Tlie paucity of the following tranisoi-iptiona is regrettable, and 
tlie absence of tone-marking detracts from their value; but,such 
08 they ore, in the absence of anything more detinite and useful, 
I offer them for perusal. 


ukukanf]anqaza 
usckohliwe 
kwa qma kAratl nqi (iikqi) 
atnadblo^L 
k&nch]yane 
fatakalilwe 
izicubi 
buxokozcle 
ukuvmjwa 
njeogokun^ati 


ukukliapa^flza. 

USEltJ)4iW£. 

kwq cinti kwatiii pp. 

flinq^azL 

kculijiaiLe, 

fa1aka4w& 
ixiltiBL 
Ba^okdz^U. 
uktivipjswa. 
PISGQgqkoqgathi. 


_ ffembala u qintsile. IJiua ku buza umfana tije, ngi be ngi nga 

kutsho Jiito tmkanye. 

nenibola u qiuiaik. imia ku Bnaa uigfana jljze , ^gi fig qgi qga ji 
knjo luthd ii<ika|LE:. 

n thi weno, tuna qgi sindil* pijalrt. ggi gga dfi4u kajijjani aa? 
oioaqga, ka Bezwa; a kn phoineU ixiyesaaa entuBEni esoBola. nan 
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nSuja a Jsne InilE ntaSa £i£sitha. nJmklitiliiiiifl kwozo knthi 

limn ka Gujwg uktifa lopha ka Sombe kh^n^t ^ ^usle m-cisijifuic- 
impEphd kokhnln i lalD ku^D^amba akti AEpo^gEiii; i gga4ul£ki j inla 
epfiBilEja i i moAijiane^ 

lNTEaNAT>OXAL PHONETIC SVMBOUS CO^SFAaEU WITH THE 
cuiEitENT Zulu OinHociiAPHT 


(A) Tilts pill I ii consonantal s— 


(7itrrrN( ZviH. 



/. A. 

r 

h 


X. 

X 

rr 


»■ 

h 

bli, Ji 


h. 0- 

hi 

bl, tl 


4. t4. 

(]|il 

dbl 



b (bh) 

bli 


b. 

b 

b 


fl- 

in 

ID 


m, n). 

11 

ri 


nt qi il' 

i>y 

ny 



ft) sli 

flb 


J- 

5 

U 


1, tL 

nb 

nil 



b^b 

tab 


Cj, 

j 

i 


n 

y 

y 


i- 

P 

P- P‘‘ 


p. pb. 

t 

t, tb 


t. th. 

k 

k,kb 


ktkh. 

(H) The click 

coiisoiiiiiitij:— 



CvtTtrtt Znin 




C 

Cp eb 

kc 

», ik 

gc 


giJ 

T 

lie 

no 

nc 

II 

tie 

lie 

akc 

ni 

ngc 


ngc 

qr 

‘1 

q, qh 

kq 

t. Ck 

g1 

gn 

sn. 



liq 

nq 


iiq 

nq 

nkq 

Pt 

“sq 

ngq 

iigq 

p*- 

X 

xll 

kx 

b, ak 


47 


TOL. 11. PA»T IV. 




i;l>;SlENf M- llOKK— 


eVcrjn^i'i( 

lir^M Ht 


/. .L 


gx 


w 

ns 

nx 

113; 

n 

nx 

IIX 

iikx 


ngx 


lirfx 

nw 

In Older to 

represent tiie eigliteeii forms of clicks and click 

iibiiiations, 

current Zulu only 

uses tsveh’c 

combinations of 


HyinlK>l», leaving a posaibiUty of confiiHiDii in no less tliaTi six 
inabanc&s; Bryant recognucs onpiitition, and so reduces the 
posatbilit3^ of confuaioii by three iiistaiicefi ; Callaway, hy using 
the i^cotnbination for the unvoiced ftinns, recognixefl and 
dirtTerentisited the Ioiiiih nttf. and nkx, but iiisrortynately did 
not mark the aspirated el inks as auclu 

Ax iMPHOVxn ORTJi<X5H.^nHv ruu CuHRENT Zulu 

111 the previous section, 1 have eonipared the current Zulu 
orthograpliy and Bryant's iiiipioveiucnts with the syunbols 1 have 
adopter] in this diaaeiiation. I feel tiiat such a series of symbols 
as I lirtvo used is aWlsitely ncccasary/W o f Zuln and 
iijTiijlondwra, but I full}^ i^aliKe the diHiculty of iidrorlucing such 
an exact, and somewhat elaWratc^ scheme into tbo everyday 
Zulu of correspondence, newspuj>erH. iJiblc ti'uuslaiioiis and helps, 
iiud the growing literature of tlie people. 

U in a great pity tliab, in tlie Gurly daiys, the letters f, w, 
asid r were requisitioned for sounds for wliteli there were no 
sviubols^ since, in other languages atad in the alpliabet of the 
luteriiational Phonetic Association, those letters indicate definite 
sounds ; tlius a satisfactory basis for unification of the ortho- 
grapliiea of Bantu languages ia eitremely difficnlt. 

Xoiv the raMiificalions of the present Znhi orthojgraphy arc so 
great that, for oi^liiiar}’' use, that orthography will have to be 
accepted as a Imsis upon vvliicii to work* But there are many 
iiiiprovemeiit^j and corrections absolutely necessary, and I propose 
to outline tliese briefly. 

Firstly, regarding the clicks, taking 9 , and x as our basis, 
Callawu^'^s sj^stem must be re-adopted, and the unvoiced forms 
must be written kc, kq, and Jte ' hut furtVier. the aspiration must 
also l>e marked, kek, kqk and In that way tlie whole range 

of eighteen lorms ma^*^ be separately' indieated. In the nasal 
forms it would be better to use the symbol wliich will have to 
be introduced in other connexions; for, though that is not the 
full form of the nasals used with the clicks, it represents the 
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irivArlikble vehir part, and fs certainly nearer in ocaustic eftcct 
than n. 

Secondly, dealing with the plain consonants, in tJie cose of 
ihe pio^ivee, a^pitabioii must be marked; lienee, p pk i», i tft d, 
and k kk b nmst nerer be written bh. On tiie other hand, 
a new' iiyniix>l iini^it Iw need to itidicate definitely the w^idely-naed 
iinp1c«ire-2^j and i suggest tiie symbol used in this dissertation, 
viz. S, 

The affricative sounds must also be marked doHnitely, the 
alveolar as Uie palato-alveolar as and wnth the strict 
convention that the tongiie-tip is kept down. For the eject! ve 
uvular aftrieate, none of the symbols hitherto used is in any way 
satisfactory. The nature of the sound has not been properl}-' 
understood; and I auggest the euiploynieut of an entirely new 

ayniboh viz. 3, 

The lateral afFricate may be w'ell written os thl, and the forma 
hi and Ukl retained for the lateral fricatives, so long^ as a clear 
understanding e.^ists that llteie h no cf-soiind in the last. 
Lateral ^ vitII stand as hefure^ 

Regarding the nasals, m may still repix^sent both m and iq ; 
n for the alveolar and uy for the palatal may stilj stand, wdth 
the convention that nt/ alw'a^'s has the tongue-tip dowTi. It w'i]| 
be necessary to intivaluce aa it is phoncndcally different from u 
l>efore w; hence g may he used before and ttr, as w'all as w^ith 
the clicks, as alreiidy suggested, g mav also bo used for jj before 
the uvular affricnate. nk may still represent fi. 

Of the fricatives,/, r, a, and c will be the auiue ; vk zimy atill 
he used for /, I do not like the use of r for the velar fi icative 
(I. P. A. x)t because of its wide use in the auiTouiidiiig languages^ 
especially Clnvana, for the rolled lingual; but aince the I. P. A. 
symbol X is already used for the lateral click, I do ziot see wdmt 
else can be done at the nioiuontj unless some form of 17 Avere 
used, ? This would appmxlmate to the Dutch g. 

Unvoiced nud A'oiced It must be distinguished, and ao 1 would 
suggest the iuti'oduction of the aynibol fl for the voiced variety^ 
The seinUvowels may still Ije represented by y and w, 

I.^ast]yp there is no real need to alter any of the vowels, so 
long as € and o are understood to I'epreseut phonetic e and a 

Some method will also have to be devised for the inarking of 
ATord tone; but on this at present I aui not in a position to make 
any $uggestions^ 
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PEKLIMINARY RKPORT OS' TItK "LfTffO PA SEfTA DOS 
iNmm ORIENTALS*' {BRIT. ML'S, MS. SWANE, 18^) 


By JaRL ClIABrESTlER 


riVIlB learned Father Pauthuis a S, BaShdmntto (1749-180£>), 


II di«cnl(»sut« Carmelite and a miiwlonary of Miiliibat, in his 
E^awea Hisioricocriticum CWitfum Iiuiicartim BibLiothcis Sitcrw 
VfMgrftfadoHiti de Propat/anda fide (Raiiie, 1792), p, 72, aeq., reeords in 
the fullmving way the work «f one of his fellow-brethren of the Order 
of CJarnielites, Father UdefdionsHt o <d. 178ft): 

“Nuiii. XXXI, Cdtectio otunium dotjmfilurn tt aratnonim ex 
Piirnttia eta Hhrie VannnicU jwijf/uiorrriFH JtalinmtrHiH, sen trodnttts 
de fnlsn aecla jutgiiHonnu Asifr mawrie sen Itutifc Ofientalls, (6 
fiTtesrrliin de (ientiliuitt dl/fl7«horia«i. Codex 

monuseriptiis coinpositiis a K F- Ildephonjio a PneMntatione 
Cannelita Dhscakeato Malaharin: Mii^sionario, ciui cum ultra duodeciin 
annos in >laUbaria aacris Miswionihiis diligenter uperani navasset, 
in Buropaiu rcdiix^ anno J78ft, in Polonia obiit. PermolcBtum 
mihi accidit vel solum huius ojwris trwctntuuiii & capitiim clenchum 
exhibere, a<l <!0 aaperum, bijrbarum, & voluniiiiosiim e«t. Stilus 
vilis & as|»or, rc'petitioJies iufinita-, exclamationcs frequentes, verlw 
ns[x‘ra in Hrahniaiuw, lotigissimie digressionwi nie ah hc»c ojieie iittegro 
cvolvendo doterruerunt, Veruiii htec; omnia non oltsunt, quo minus 
operi Kuuin exiiniuiii pretiiim iiianeat, quia plnrinia vero, lucidu, 
sincera cx Inditis libris mj'thologiiE capita profert, qiJ« in aliis libris 
EiiTopa‘b frustra quieirieris, & qiiie lectu digiiisatma sunt. Lib, 1 and 2, 
agit de creations mundi ex opinioiie, fabulis, tc. mythologia Indira, 
de origine dconim Brahma, \’tshnn, & Shiva, do Shakti uxore dci 
Tshvare, dc fonna A ayatenmte mundi, de lomiationo terr® A ' 
marinin, dc minieto calorum, de locis inferomni, dc setatibus inundi, 
de dijo Ishvara, dc Cailnitt »«k illius, de diis infernalibua, dc rixa del 
Biahmie cum fnitre suo deo Ishvara, do liliishuius dei, de Gannav<uli, 
do dea Bhudra-Kali, etc. Lib, U, agit de deo Vishnu, A sic consequenter 
do rcliquia dogmatifms Indicis. Hunc ciMlioem P, Ildcphonsi nos s!»pe 
citavirmis in (irmnwaticit SawBerdaHtica k in HjftlrtiHtte Hf<tcf»n<iniea ^ 

< StiM 4 €Fdnittifn^ Ueltcr kruini-n u the Stiidhariibfim, npptaml m 

Kum^ in Mm, HmeAmamrum fianiVN-iiiM in 

L7yL J hjfcx-fs ctillcii-Ud ihli the i| elite Trequent qunimticina ftOm llilophunHlIs fnina 
^lid all the ttthfr warkfl of l^ulmuA; oLviun^ty tlwy winnot he bfre. 
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sub mtvK 20t tjucni tunieu nuniertiiii iinmutavimuis, pra-^nteni 
nuiiieriijn 31, assignaiido.'" 

Thia uttcuminonJy valuiible iiLanuscrijitp whii:h was appur^ently in 
179^2 in the Library of the Ptn|Higunida, does not aeeni tn exist 
nowadap ; thi&p at least, is the outcome of the researcJies made on 
the repreaentatiomi of Dr, A. hL De nlong by the Dutch ^finister 
at the Holy See.^ It seems hardly CTedible that a bulky manuscript 
which must have contained at least s5ome 300-350 pages, should have 
gone astray either in the archives of the Propaganda or la the Vatican 
Library, whither part of those archives were transferred in 1902 ; 
but as the present writer has found until now no possibilities for going 
further into the matter,^ lie must rely upon the lesulta won bv 
Dr. J)e Jongr Consequently, we are referred for all information 
concerning this important work to the nuiiieroua quotations from it 
scattered throiighont the works of Fsither Pauli mis, whlcli ate 
fortunately of a nature to reveal to us the main outhnes of the 
CtrU^io vmniiitH The iiiosl. ttxt^nsive of thcae quotations 

have 1^11 given by Dr. De -long. lor. cit., p, 21 L seq.; it should only 
be TCTiiarked here that a comparison between all the qiintations that 
I have been able to collect leads to the conclusiuii that there were in 
the work at least eight iHMik.^, aa in one pa^^sage ^ Pauliiiurt gives an 
extract from lib. 8, cjip. o. This will prove to be of a certain liiqKirtance 
in coiiuexioii with some facts that will be disclosed presently. 

Father Paulinus in hLs works generally shows himself to be a shrewd 
obser\'er, and many critics who haveaceused him of ignomnoe and lack 
of discerniiient would perhajLs have dona better lo toiLsider their own 
ehortcoiiii ngs before juoiioiincing their j udgnient 11 pon him. However, 
he was apfiarently never aware that the Ixiok of lldephonsua was not 
an original work^ but simply a verbal tran.'^lation of a far older work 
that had until then» and haa until noW’, ne%'er been edited. It \^ill 
ap|>ear quite clearly that Ildophonsus himself never acknowlcdg€^d hi^ 
indebtedness to the man whose literary labours he thiLs made use of; 
for if ho had dune ao Paulinus would most certairJv have noticed 
it. Whether lldephonaua ever knew' tho name of the author whoso 
manuscript he thus unacnipiilously a^Tiiled himself of, is a soniewhat 
futile question, and is, moreover, irrelevant. Here we nmv gimply 
emphaske the fact that hiB work was nothing but a verbal translation 

^ Cf. Dr. Do Jong'i Hitlen of BaldEoiu, der H(?\'den«n 

(lalTj. p. kaci. 

* VfliinM fJchJpVf* .VnitHM-rtfSi (i7Sn^, |i, U7^ 
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of a Portuguese text into a bnrbarous fjatin, and in a very garrulou'i 
sort of style ; one imy c\'<!n doubt ivliothcr he was always able to 
fulfil the duties of a faithful tmnslater, seeing that in one pasaaga 
he has rendered, the Portuguese ** gotteita ’ by * giittur , instead of 
“ gutta A-s his work is, at the present mo merit at least, not 
available, we shall not, however, try to ex[wtiate further upon its 
possible tiierits or demerits, but only hope that the uiaiiuseript may 
not prove to have been definitely loKt. It would certainly not now 
be worth the while to edit it, but it might prove of high value as 
prov'iding njaterial for research, the nature of ^¥hich will heuceforth 
he mode clear. 

In an admirable review, which displays a vast amount of learning, 
of some works of Professor Calaiid (printed in the GocUiH^tj/cAe yefcArte 
Aiuei{fet$, 1916, pp. 561-015) Piofessor ^charhe has dealt with older 
European works on Hindu religion. Or p. 59T, n. 4, he has, first of 
all dmwn attention to the fact that some passages from ildephonsus 
ituoted by Paulinus betray a groat degree of siinikrity with certain 
jaissagea in the work nf Baldajua, meJitioned above. As that imok 
was published already in 1672—more than a century before the death 
of Ildephon-Hus—the conclusion seems to present itself that the later 
author had borrowed from (he older one. This would not tally with 
what has been said nlmve concerning the work of lldephon.sus; and 
Professor Zachariie also 4 uite correctly proved that that was not 
the case. 

Professor Zacharia} had already, on p, iiGS of that same review, 
drawn attention to the fact tliat parts of the work of Baldanis seem 
to be merely coincident with passages in the well-known Ain<i 
PortN^ueuref the Spanisb-WTiting Portuguese, Manuel dc Faria y Sousa 
(d, 1649), which was edited at Lishnn in 1666-75, after the death of 
its author. In that book, tunio Ji, |Virto 4, capp. I -6, he deals with the 
gods and religioua ceremonies c>( the Hindus of Malabar, and a closet 
inspection of that division undertaken by Dr. De Jong, in connexion 
w-ith his edition of Baldieus, has proved beyond any prseiibility of 
doubt that both authors have to a great e.xteufc availed themsclvwi of 
the same source for their descriptions of Hoatli Indian liindiiiain.- 

■ Cf. MrarAiM/MHirum^ 

* it £ihQii]d bw undomtocKl ttiAl any omc orthc wftrk FiiriA y ^ia» 

H'l p.\ri rtf Jlililvuft ia wholly ftxeliidpd. Tim #fHrond tome of the 
tho meniificript of wbk^h wflJS fintiihc^l filiOlU IfldO, did not appear uotil J6 j 4, two vearH 
lifter ihff work of Baldneii^ B.. who did not rrtum to Burope until JflWJ (he dw-d m 
I+ITI), ('ulk-eted the ntal4>rijhk fur his bocik in IndiH. For further detaibi I refer the 
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Add M lUephon^siiR did tipt quote from different autbors, but simply 
tmnslatedt without mentioning it, tlie work of nnothcr manp the 
conclusion h imperative that his source must have been the same one 
that was known to and used by the two authora of the seventeenth 
century, Faria y Sousa and Baldseus.^ To put it Bomewhat otherwise: 
the actual work transkted by Ildephonsus was a copy of the 
nmnuscript used by tie two older authors ; and had he known or 
cared to transmit to us (through Faiilinus) the esact title of tie work 
and the name of its author, there would have been no riddle at aJ]* 
and juatiee would have been done long since to the memo-ry of a 
strenuous and intelligent author, whose very name has long been 
forgotten. 

Of the three authors now enumerated, every one, in dealing with his 
source, has followed his owo inethod. Of lldophonsus nothing more 
need be said here. BaldH^u3 tells quite vaguely that he ptjsscssed and 
made use of manuscripts of Portuguese prieste ^; he in no way discloacs 
the fact that krge parts of hia work are simply a verbal translation of 
one single manuscript. In one passage he even goes thus far actually 
to ^ve hia simple translation the tint of being only a vague Temirkiseence 
from Home hslf-forgotten source, when, in reality, it is taken from 
a work of which he incorporated at least a hundred pages into his 
own book. Altogether, even taking into consideration the somewhat 
bewildering ideas concerniog copyright prevalent during tJic 
fleventeenth century, hia attitude is not that of a strictly conscieutionB 
man ; besides, in translating the Portugueae test, he haa made several 
uimecessary and ridiculDUS niistakea.® The ptai^ bestowed upon hina 
by Dr. De Jong, that his relattoo is far more detailed and careful than 
that of Faria y Sousa,* is scarcely well merited ; it simply means that 
BaEdinus translated verbatim os he docs not mention his source, we 
should riglitly say plagiarized -while Faria y Sousa only gives a 
compendious relation of his source, which, by the way, he pckssessed 
in an abbreviated sihape, as will be proved presently. 

Faria y Sousii, however, does not make any attempt to conceal the 
source frenn which he drew hk information on JLindu religion* In the 

to tlw vfclaabte in troducitkio cf Br. De Jang to ku EKlition of Fi. (tltM innst 
bd m4 togi-tkfr with the hij-h ty importAEiit review of tho bibok by Proffts^r ZukwriAr 
in Rora. lyl9, pp. so-mt), 

^ Tho main parallrb from lliJ«phoiijifi!i hove b»n ^vrn by Tlr. Il* Jong En his 
notraoTi RnlrlBiiu. 

* Cf. iJs Jqop, kuK, eSt., p. llTlU B«|+ 

* All fiJpU viU bo doELlI with in #anio ilolail boTow. 

^ Of. 0.(1 p. n, L 
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prologue of hi« tonio i, he gives under the he*iliiig “ Jlaiiuscrltoa 
clc lo tocaute a la Asia, Africa, V America ” the following entry: 

11, Traducioii de lo que los Malab&rcs Indices ticnen en la opinion 
(pe nosotroa la Biblia sacra. Trata dc sus diosea, y Ritos; libro 
niuy parecido a los Tranefomiacbnea dc Ovidioj^ y adinimhle j 
<lc quo vii el resiimen cn esta nuestra Asia Tomo 2, Part 4, 
Capitulo 1, y Ukh do» sigHieiites. ' Aud a little further on he tolls ns 
from where he got this \-aluable manuscript when he says, under 
No, 13: “UiiA eofiia de otras varias Kelacioncs que con fseloiw 
lilwmlidad uie coinunieo cl Uhantre Manuel Severimde queya diximoa, 
Como tamhien cJ libro de log d/afoiaretf,*’ etc. This simply means tliat 
Faria y Sousa got this manuscript, together with other onca, from 
Mainx^l Scvurini dc Faria (d. IMO), canon of Evoia, and in Jii-s time 
the most famous man of letters iu Portugal. \t'c shall at once l<>BTn 
from where he got the work, and it is only to be wondered that taria 
y Sousa does not give the name of its author lus tJiat must still have 
been on record when he obtained tlie manuscript. 

Amongst the correspindents of M, S, de Faria was u PortugHCse 
.Jesuit, Father Manuel Barmdas (1572 -164G), who is well known because 
ol his extensive work on Abyssinia.- This Father Ihitradas left India 
fur Abyasinia in 1623, and did not return until some ten years later ; 
Init before ho left lie had npimrently sent tu I'ortiigal, with orders to 
hove it delivered t<} M. S. de Fpriii, a manuscript, which, in a letter 
dated I2tb December, 1634, he refers to as Tralfida doa Ikosea e 
dvs GeHiim.^ He complains iu this letter that he had never got to 
know' whether that manuscript had been debvered to the addresisee 
or not; it apparently had, as this was certainly the w'ork afterw’arda 
used by Faria y fSoiusi.* And in a letter of a somewhat later date 
(10th February,* 1635) he states that ho should have now sent what 
ho calls the Livrd diis Seilaa dia ycwliVis if another Father, who was 
writing against the fallaeica of the Hindu rebgiuu, Iiad not iicirrow'ed 
it from Jiim—apparently the original, as he static that he w'as only 
posst'.ssed of that.* 

lAit us now for a moment leave aside the somewhat intrici^te 

' Thin expreniotl probaUj to Boim! word* in the intiraJnctluft of the original, 

■ tVintad iu Bjsecarl ffi-rujit vol. iv. 

A truer of Rimi'lar ia Iran^lAlDtl in liteirell, i tjni/intaijar^ A FursuUrn A'wi^irf, 
p. 242 ; neq. On Ilia lib nfid irorku cf. Bnrhw llai'hjido BUiHMtf^ /.warfr»«a,wi ( 1752 J, 
102, aril, J Jb JI«‘kf'r.,Snmnji*rvoprl flfWitrftfflUf, *.V. 

» ff. Bci-enfi. (I'le. cil. Iv, Jtscr, arq, 

' Til i* will be mnile elear later nn, 

* (it. BW'eari. lae, ejl. iv, |i. sxi. 
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question concerning th& two different in^nii^eripts of which 
Father BamidHs wj^eaka, and simply try to mm up the naain contents 
of his words, The,^e seem to be tiint lie had before ltj23 sent to 
de Faria a muniiseript on tbe pydA iind doctrines of the 1 [Indus, 
the fate oF which was unknown to him t that in December, he 
sent some additions to this tiiannHcript^ or, rather, some advices for 
the use of it, and that soniew'hat kter on he telU that there was still 
left a btxik mi the religions of the Hindus, which he would have sent 
if he had not lent the one single copy in his possession ta another 
Father. It may bo remarked alreaily here that BiirnuliLa nowhere 
Rays that he was hhnsetf the author of these works i>n Ifindu religion. 
But the present wn(er is fully aware that this observation would 
never have suggested itaelf to htni had it not been for the discovery 
of other mat-eriab. To Barbosa .Machado ^ in I7y2, as well as to Beccari 
in OUT own days* it seemed perfectly obvious that Barradas referred 
to w'orks of his nwm ^ and it was ijcrtainly Imth a natural and an 
ingenious inference of Brofeiv^or Zachareco when he concluded that the 
common source of Faria y 8ousa. Bald^us, and Hdcphon^siia w-aa a 
work—-or, perlmps. even two different works—of Bairradas.- This 
suggestion seemed to offer the solution of au interesting ]>roblem, and 
it is owing to a mere rliance that it did not prove to be tlie Cfsrteqt one. 

The ]>re^fitnt writer in the autumn of \im began to try to make 
a research into the Portuguese manuscripts eoacerning Hindu religion^ 
etc.j that might be found in the British ^fuseum. As far as the 
Mar^den go, they have been ndminvbly treattjd hy Father H, 
Ho6teii+S,J.p in p. tffTt serj., and afterwards tbe 

Marsden collection now in the library of the .School of Oriental Studied 
has been made known by Sir E. l)i nisijii Ross in this Bidtetin, VoL II, 
p, D13, Hetp For i>ther niani!iscripts the chief source ia the Catalogue of 
Iji Figaniere. which, however, dates from 1853^ and ia> besides, not 
very gcMiKh as fitress has been laid only on State pa.[jers, while others 
liave been dealt witlt iu a very superficial way^ or ,sometimes perhaps 
not at all. The impression given by this work ia, anyhow, that 
manuscripts of this sort arc hy no means plentiful in the Sfuseimi. 

On p. 1G2 of that catalogue I found, however, an entry that seemed 
promising, viz. a Lirmda AeiYo do? Indim Orienffifs. Eprincij/abtieni^ 
Qs ^^aiamr€A. This is the manuscript which bean* the number 
Siotmc 1820, and was, according t^i an annotation on the fly-leaf, 

^ CC liiblkiiAtfa LtutiiuHa. in+ |i. Ja.t. 

* rc flofU. ]91o^ p, !I7 n^kl. lOTrt, p. SiJOj. 
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formerly 2747+ The diAmiscript, which lain 4tOi oootulrks 339 

leaves and as many written pages; but it lias been patched together 
from two origitknl iiLanuscripU, both in the handwriting of the 
seventeenth century. The pp. 1-1 <^3 (comprising the fimt four books 
of the work) are in one handwriting and witti the original pagination 
preaerveti; but the pp. l6t-339 have been taken from another 
rnanusHTipt, with a totally diffcientp and probably somewhat older 
handwriting. Here the original pagination^ which ran from 276 to 
453t has been croesccl and altered into 164-339; hut even the older 
pagination can by uo means have been the original one, as it does 
not take any aceoniit o! a blank that covets the greater part of the 
laat chapter of book v and prachcally all of the six first chaptem of 
book ri* a blank which may, in enmuderation of the subjects originally 
dealt with in the tntssriig t^rt, well extend over some forty pages. 
The wholo manusHTTipt, which is in Portoguesie prose with thirty-tivo 
shorter or longer qiiotatEons from poetical works in Tamil {in 
transcription)^ is Wautifully clf?ar and well preserved; it show's 
the singularities in style and orthography that seem to be common 
to Portuguese bond writ ings of the seventeenth centurv% 

Even the very fitst perfunctory perusal of this manuscript showed 
it to be of the utmost importaticer as it revsiltd at once the fact that 
this W'ius the hitherto missing source common to Faria y Soinsa^ 
Haldmus^ and lldephonsua. It is in eight books—which was, as we 
have seen, the pn>bablc number of hooks in the w'ork of lldepbonsiis— 
and deals with the whole of Hindu mytholog>' as conceived in the 
south of India, or iiiori; strictly in Malabar.^ lntcrs|HTO^d with the 
purely descriptive parta are large juissages -sometimes whole 
chapters—of a palcniieal charflcter, intendetl to refute and ridicule 
the doctrines and mAiihs i>f the Brahmins ; thenc ate, in fact> the 
“ verba as|)era in Brahmanes which Paulinua noticed in the text of 
IldephoivHus, The main contents of the eight books of the work are 
as follows 

R<x»fc I (pp. 1-36) counts eleven chapters with the following 
headings: I, On the Creation of the World; 2, Refutation of Brahmin 
Cosmogonv i 3, The origin of the Gods Brabiua, Vis^iUk ami Uvara 
(^iva); 4, the wife of Mvara; the origin of Sun, Moont and 

^ Thm ifl no ttlJu ot thf miiauicTi|>( : the t^Twt bi>ok bsn tb-e ■uperKfiptSon ^ 

i/irra primflro ^w’lla d&e indimr OrlrniaU^ a wfe do* Jfntamn* j the 

jjecntwl otic; Ziiins dti do* [ndk** etc, i HooIm tIl-\ II are- 

Mimply i7»lled: Urm (utc.) dn do^ VhJim; whit* Ihp taut dnc in c&]k^ : ffo 
dti* d<t* /jiifi'ft# S'* 
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Stiirs; Uj Tlie Fonn and Position of th« World ; 6^ The Enttli and tJii? 
Oceanii ; Einvipmn rnaiiiolcigy ; T|if? EloiiinTitH and 

their JiuJifig Dfcntk^; 10, The SubU^mincan V/orld-^ (PfVa!m)j 11^ 
The Ages of the World 

Bcxik 11 (pp. 37-103) contains twentj-four ehtipterSp dealing with the 
gr»d li^vata (Siva]^ the prii^cipul deity of ^nth India, and hi^ family, 
viz, I 3, li^vara (togetlier with pfdeniieal digressif^ns); Knilasa ; 
T), Good and evil spirits (nfpivis and rdlv^sfi^); 6 9^ li^vara cuts off 
the head of Hrahtna and rlocet penanee ; 10 The sons of i:S\"ara, 
(jpat]ia]>atip Haniunlii, and Bubrahmanya; 10 22, Bhadrakalip the 

dinighter of l^vara (with a digression on HinalI|‘Kix); 23 i, The 

Kdierificc of Dak^ (cirigin of Vlrabhadra]. 

Fkxik^ llf-M (p|). J0l -2o9)^ deal with Viso^i and his avatnraSp 
princiiMilly those cil Haniaeandra* and Kr^riu. Iff, ], dt^ils with the 
general chameterisUcs of ; 112^ enuiiK'mtea tlie ton avatanis, 

viK. lish,^ tortoise, lioar, mari-lifni, l^rahmin {- rdwi^i^iu'i)p Parasu- 
liiiina, ^rT-RiiTna, nubbliadra-Ranm, and Kalkin. Tlie other 

chaptent (3 11) of Bixik III deal with the six limt avataras, the last 
chapter rcUting the well-known story how Piirusn'Rama transformed 
the fisherinen of Keruladf-'^ into Brahmins. Books IV (chapter 1 -12) 
and V (chapters 1 li5p the latter part of the last chapter inissing) are 
wlifilly devoted to the history of Uaiiiap^ whicti is told at gr^^it length. 
The introductory chapters of Bofjk IV [I 3) deal with the birth of the 
nntional hero, his marriage with Bits, and lits exile and resort to the 
south ; then iii chapter 4 isintroduc^id Rivat.ia, the king of Ceylon 
anti then the centml jjart of the Eamayaon, the war iKitwcen Kaiim 
and Hava mi, is told with a great amount of detail, some of which 
seem to be peculiar to the siouth of India.* Tiie anthor begins w ith the 
episode of BurpanakhUp proceeds to relate the rape of BitTi, the atliaTice 
with the niotikejf^p and the fight of Bngriva and Villiru the inib^ion of 
Ilannmaji to Ijohkil, the building of the bridge {i^inhandhi), the first 
t)attle with the Raksasas, the battles with Kumbhakari:]^ and 

^ Tills h tliE continuaLiA pii>;tnatic>r> iA ttw- manuik^ript in whwh no is |vijii 

U? tbe blMnk sjHiltcn uf aliu ve. 

* Hc'fft aIwa^S calfeil ^Jfi Heimii ■( = Sri-Udmap 

^ Till} Rail m hrmsKid tohji vo Ixcn n shark ( 

* Thci fintn^lui'tory warLU ni iv» ekn|i, i, Ut this ammeiwt (HijHikHLv of thu 

fcoJjM of RdcnA, KiMii to form ihe tw>t>k /^uphia/i ( - Thoro Imj t\.o 

diilzbt tlmt Uit Author huH clra^in Inr^^ely wfion sf»rrH> frulLiLn vmktn of Ihp 

(|lf«3l»ihlv tho lkjdkfii«iia)« hiil n» ilrlALk tan be given horv. 

^ If fulind at all in tli« romnion venuotutoE tibr Ihcy may In hu'i.kiMi fnr 

in UiB Hmt (oiui lut)- book. 
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IntlrAjit, and finally the concluding etages of the great war and the 
fall of Ravaoa. TJic last cliiipter of Bonk V relates the retuta to 
Ayodhv-a, and the repiidiatiou of &ita by Riiina j tlic miBsing part 
would have told of the final proof of her innocentu. 

The sixth boi>k deals with Kraiia. IVacticaily the whole of the first 
six chaptcra i» wanting in the mnnuscript, but a general idea of the 
conteiita can be got from Faria y Bousaaiid other sources, which show 
us that they dealt with the history of the youth of Kr^i.ia up to the 
alaughtcr of Kaipsn, The cliaptera 7-9 arc also devoted to the earlier 
period of Kraija’s life ; the following chapters (10-13) tell of the origin 
of the Fapdnvaa and Knuravaa, the great war lietwecii them, and the 
later fortunes of Arjuna. Vf, 14, deals with the death of Kispa and 
the destruction of his family ; 10 with the beginning nf the Kaliyuga ; 
and 17 with the ultimate fate of DharinapiitTa (Yudhisthi™}. The 
sburt sixteenth eliaptcr gives some notices on Kalkin, and the 
eighteenth and last one contaiiia a refutation of tho doctrine of 
transmigrattoii. 

The very short Book VH (pp. 260-71) deals in four ebaptem with 
Bmhma and hia “ son ”, the specifically South Indian deity Ah-appnn, 

The eighth and liMst Viook (pp. 272-339) deals in thirteen chapters 
w ith “ The cult of the false deities amongst the Hindus giving first of 
all a description of temples and sacrifice!! (chaps- 1-3), then of ceremonial 
ablutions (rhap. 4), of the sacred ashea used by the ^tima (chap, 6), 
and other means of purification (chap. 6); then follows a description 
of the various feasts, Ekuduii, t^ivaratri, etc. (chaps. 7-11). The 
last two ehaptera deal briefly with marriage ceremonies aud ordeals, 
of wliich arc mentioned the dipping of the fingers in burning oil. the 
awimilling of a river infested by crocodiles, and the fetching out of a 
lemon from a basket full of cobrasd 

Nothing can be said in this nonncxioii of the various aoutecs used 
bv the author, which ivere appaTcntly all of South fiidtan origin. It 
has alreadv Iwen mentioned that the manuscript gives mimorous 
quotations in Tamil from one or different poems; these um 
generally introduced aimply by the worJn : “ como flix o sen Poets ” 
{*■ m their poet sap ”), but sometimes this poet is mentioned by 
name aa Puccanar or Pacunar. Of this autlior—whose date is 
luiknowi) to me—I have ao far only l«?en able to find some slight 
notices wliich do not throw' much light ujjwn him^; only so much 

^ Thti lft*t Mrt ef oydcal ia *wd to be mpeckHy in iWf in Canaf*. 

* Cf. [wn Tht CotMn and VaMf*, i, 72 wai., 8:2. A^oniLn^ to wtmt ia ^kl 
Ihm, inudition mlilf ineliEied to looSc upod him At tielotigitlg to ii tety remoli^ 
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seeiiu obvious that hu com posed his pueiiis in a decidedly anti- 
Brahminicat spirit. L have found no indications that his coinpositiatw 
ate at the preseat tittie to be found in any other source. 

Even a perfunctory perusal of this ninniiscript bettaya tha high 
importance of its contents, and such an impression can only be 
enhanced by a somewhat more careful study ol it. We have here 
a volnnunous description of Hinduu;ni in Malabar as it appeared to an 
accurate observer apparently well acijuaintc^i with native sources, 
which is by far the oldest of such works that have hitherto become 
known, being wTitten about fifty years before the wcU-knoaii book of 
Abraham Roger * was published in 1601, and also previous to the short 
work published by Henry IajoI in 1G30,® M’otks of the same sort may 
have been aTitten already during the sixteenth century, but nothing 
of that sort has been presetved until our days—at least, as far as ia 
hitherto knenvn and the little that is stiU to be gathered from early 
Jesuit letters (about the time 1550-1600) nvailnblB in print has been 
[partly collected by Dr. De .Jong in the introduction to his edition of 
Baldmus (pp. vi-xxiii). 

The author of the manuscript Slo/tne 1820 nowhere mentions his 
name or his poaitinn. Still, there could not be the sUghtest doubt 
that he was to be found amungst tlie niernbers of the Society of Jeans, 
which Ims given since its very furniation the most prominent 
ntisMonaries and some of the foreiiKjst scholars to the world. It can 
be asserted with absolute certainty that at the time when this work was 
written no Euro|)ean except a Jesuit father would have been able to 
compose a a'ork like this; and every jiage of the iiumuscript bears 
witness that it was written in order to fiirniaJi its readers with an 
adequate knowledge of Hindu mythology as being the only nteans for 
refuting its rloctnoes, that it was intended to be a sort of guide-book 
to missionaries, a work of the sort t^iiich seems to have beeu frequently 
used by the Jesuit fathers. 

Xow, the author tells us that ho was living at Calicut, and, more¬ 
over, alludes to rather frequent disciissioits with the Zamoriq and the 
Brahmins of his court. In one passage (p. 247) it is further impbed 
that the work—or at leaat that part of it—was written in the year 


' De OptH-eftny* lot «cl I'lriorgni (nsw wL bjp rtcJMiier Jn lOlHl - 

Germiin in Frencb m IBTO. ' 

• Lori’. WDric can Milber be cempued witb the book of Roger, nor with tbia 
manqeenpt for importaiwe; •till, it not rofeived from ju MantrvAen the iot»Mr 

it mjiy wtU iJfwrrf, ‘ 
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1609,* tliuiigli the bulk of it may be Rome yearR oltier still. Tbe main 
problem coiiKC^piently was t^i liiid out a Jesuit father who dwelt in 
IG09 at Calicut, which could, howeveFp scarcely be done by a person 
not very well ac(|uainted with tlie hiatory of the Order at least, 
not without extremely tri>nblf?;Rimie and difficult rwseaTches. I, 
therefore, applied to my friend, tlie Rev. Father 0. Schurhaiiituer, SJ. 
{of Bonn a. Rh.), asking iot Ids help in solving the problem, and I beg 
to acknowledge here niy great indehtedneRs and gratitude to him for 
having from the U^noing guiiled me in the right direction. 
Father Srhurhamincr fin a letter of I6th Januaryp 1922) at once 
mentioned the iiume of a certain Father Fenicio or Finicio, who during 
the first decade of the seventeenth century led the mission at Calicut, 
and furnished me with several facta that ]>ojnted to the very high 
ilegree of jjirobjibility of hia suggestion. I am only too glad to say that 
the following up of those dut^ almost immediately put it beyond 
doubt that his suggestion was the cKjrrect one. 

In the great BtUioihh{U^ ^crimins ffr hi Umn/itiffme dt 
by De Backer and S^imniervogcl, nothing is to be found of this 
Father Fcnicio. But in the supplement to that wark by Father E, M. 

re, S.J.r there is a short biography of him, tliuiigh nothing there 
indicates his authorship o( a w'^ork on Ilindu m)-thology. According 
to this. Father Jlu:^obo Fenicio® was a Neapolitan, born at Capua 
about 15D8; he entered the ScK.*iety in 1580, went out to India in 
1563-, and dwelt at the court, of the Zaiiiorin from HKX) on. In 1606 
he founded the misston-statlon at Tanor^ and later on other missions 
on the Malabar coast.; he die<l at Cochin in 1632- According to 
Bi^uere, his w ritingi^ consisted in a report cn bis mission to the Todaa 
(publi^iibed in Antbrojjoa 11 (I907)t p. 973, fwip) and a letter published 
in Guerreiro's Reh\ fiMr AhHwit, 1696-7, fob 11 Sv, Tliis short notice 
can nowr be made Muuewhat more complete with the help of other 
sources. 

First of aU^son^c dates from extracts of Jesuit archives given me by 
Father Bchnrhamnier : according to these, Fenicio wna stationed as 


* The carrespculding yemr of tlie K^tiy-uEn (47i;t) w^uld pajiit l«I I* biU (htte ie 

oither ■ AUght. miwalruiiiitkm i «llp In tfiA of t be writer, 

* Porr«;rropl^ ri additvO»^ n !a 4f k fctwjwjhie rfe Jdsaa^ Fimw^ iii 

(TouIouWt I.^i3)p p, 463- 

* The exaet farm of namc! eanaot now be aacertflined; the AUthoin of the 
SijctDty Reaerftlly cb1\ him FenieiOk but the letters in hit hand^ prtsenied in the Brilieh 
Muieum Aiii MSS. give Jaeome Fintcio* Aa, how^vert FenIrio hat become the 
ujuhI form, H will forthwith he used here. 
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niifiisioTiRry in Coi-hiti in UsSi, waa tnadc vieat nf St* Andrew in Pfirca 
[belonging to Cochin) in li587^ and still kept that portion in ll>94- 
1601 flinl in 1019,^ In the yearn li3t.K>-0 and 1608-9 lie was in 
Calicut. A notice from IW5 teUs us that he bad then work'd for well 
tiigli eleven yeiirs aniongnt the j>eople of Mahibur with very good resultaj 
and that lie itseil to preach in the Malabar language Malayalatn)* 
His great energy and vast exjjenenoe arc repeatedly praii^ed. 

Tlie most important documents, howeverp arc Home of the annual 
nlatlone of the .leswitSs in which are incorporated two letters of 
Feuicio himself ami his relation of his rnu^jonary journey to the Todaa. 
Abstracts ol these are found in Cuerreiro'a Iteh\-am .f Jiniiaf, IhtMr^ 
(LL^btHi, 1607), fob 117V, and 1608-7 (Lisboa, 1609)* fob 118v ■ but the 
documents are given in lull in the BTitish Museum Add. .MS. BSi^p 
fob 477v^82v* together with w'hich should also be consulted the part 
of the Annual Letter of 1602^ to be found iti the same ilS. fob 462v- 
i6i4v.- A notice on Feiiicio’s misstonary laboure is also to bo found iit 
Guemciroa fiFu Annual, l<5(ff-8, fol 63, aeij. (Liflboa, 1611). 
Front Hintcrial-s avaibblc in tbe Annuu] relations and lutteni—and 
[lONtibly also from otlior Hourecft—aine drawn the leporta on Feniclo 
to be found ill Dij Jarric Thf.stitmis reraw indicarim, ill, 2, 43, seq., 
in Juvencins flhtorifr. Soeietalia Jem, Pais* v, tom. li, p. 473, seq, 
(1. xviii, 30), and in MiUlbauer, Ion. cit., pp. 1L2 seq., 288. They all 
dcseribo him as an extremely ecaluua missionary and a vigoreua 
controvcTiitulhit in Ilia frequent disputations with the Eiahrnius ■ 
accoitling to Du Jarric (and ■Tuvenciiis) he was a!ao poUticaiUy active, 
as he is repreaeiited to have once made peace between the Zamorin 
and the Riijii of Cranganor, and to have, by his repeated warnliqpi, 
prevented the Zarnorin from entering into any political or coTnmercial 
undertaking with the Dutch. .Altogetlior, it cannot be doubted that 
he waa a man of uncommon gifts, and of great tnfluenco with the 
natives and thdr rulere. Du Jatric and Juvenciua abw tell us of liis 
great knowledge of the uative language and of his literury achievements; 
of these wc shall now proceed to give some inlortnation, ^dth the help 
of his own letters. 

The moat estensive of these letters deals with Iris mbssionarv tom 
to the Todas in the Xilgiris in March, 1(503, but os this does not coneem 


' Hp prabaLly .Uynl them until hisd.Alh, u lIuU lintwr, tfeA-AiVAJ< 

HiiHianen tn O.ti'nifira (IS5l), p. ^8,1«lla lu that st Hiia drstb in 1S,12 he hail worked 
forty-two yeum in the king)dDi|ii of 

' Ahatrart mmirrTelm'B .taaNa/, 1002-3 (Litlst*, 1«K!), fol, 84 
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«Lir prcisiiMt pJirjK™ wc nihM not dwell further ujK>ii it IiL^teuiI 

of that we aliall tty to give iii tmfUiktion some ab^tmctd which givtj 
in flll esKcntiuk the Rtery how lie came to i^Tite hk extensive work 
on Hindu mythology^ and which afTtnnd the final and iiieoH' 
trovertible prtKjf of the correct ncjt^ of the fitiggCi^tiori made hy 
Father fkharhannner. 

In the Annua do Rnl de (1)G02 (Add. MSS, Inh ■fGSv)^ a'e read 
follow?!: '' Many a time the Father * went out in the ai|qarei where 
miuibem til Hindtia met and surrounded him with great ciirioaity* 
The Father dJacouraiiig on tlie Falt]l^ refuted their doctrines, proving 
to them the unity of God and the trnt!s of the Gospehs, they answered 
to the arguinenta of the Father whatever they knew, but he soon 
coTisnnccd them in such a way that they admitted that this wan the 
tnith and tJiat they would W'illingly accept this Faith were it not that 
they rujiretl that tho king (the Zaiiusrin) might fall out with the 
Portiiguesie, and they tlioniselves fiirct Imdly, as the h^athcrH ^Duld thou 
leave. However, iherc was one fellow who pretended to know hetterp 
and contended that his faith was a good one, and that he possessed 
the hooka on the creation of the world I the Father made him fetch 
theni^ for then, by discussing and giving reasons, tho truth wTuild be 
found out. The ignorant wiaeAcrc * feteht^.1 the InHjks and began to 
recite in a singing voice (oh ia their habit); ikr diufi ttdh file 
of the itriffhuiUif irheti fmthing t^risifd iU*d hhtistlf 

into nn tektch hrmtf oml one holf bemttte fhe earth a fid ae#, iriih rh^ta, 
mouniainitf find tiving betng^^ a tute the upjirr haJf became fke heavens ; 
and tiotc God jdaeed thU an the horn of nn oar, ami wf the ae 

vwved and (fie tinii^rae v'ae on the verge af fidling down^ he pot a hnge 
rock in the of iV* The Father easily refuted these nmuien^ical 
stories of his, asking him w^hence God gc^t hold of that rock writh which 
he aujiportcd the tidjverse and on whnt the ox aa wdl aa the rock 
Could lean themselves I The words in italica are of flKt-rate 
ijup>rtaocep for iu the first chapter of bimk I of the ilS. Sloane I82d^ 

*■ A L;iitln abntrAfit (af tbw report WWs puljliahH! ^fmra the AnnuiE Littrm S.J. 
inol} hy tVthcr L, Ftew In .tnlAmpM, II (ISKUK p. &73, As wai poiutMi out in 
thftt irnme {Ul p- 39J. • eom piste Englii^b tf*iu^Utbn of the oriaijuil 

lettor (froEn the Add. SIS^S, OSTiS) liful bwn pyhliahed ftlrp*dy in in tb(? ttoII. 
known work of River® on tJiB Todna (pi, 73Up I hmr* roinpawd that ItmtuiUtlpa 

witb iTi * ortguiflil and found it ext^U^nt. For ftirthec InformPitiOfi on this qUBsliod. 
of. Flit her Hoftten, in lillO, p. tfC, wwi, 

* Viz. Fenioijo. 

^ The portupiiefle /efrodbw oa it w uertl a'ould (.M]prrei»pOhd eisrtly to Kanikiat 
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it is told to grpdt length how the IxorettA livaratA), the cMsentiA 
divitui ”, tomed itself into an egg, and how out of thist the wJiolc 
uiiivetse developed- The story of the oi is dwelt upon in the fifth 
chapter of that same book. As for the work from which the TJiudii 
produced thesw fairy tales, there is scatoely any doubt that it was a 
book to which Fenicio alludes, CAlliug it PTapaTicatT^U, anppoaed to bo 
a work of the great Agostya.’ 

In the same Annual I/OtterllfilK) there is another abstract of a letter 
from Fenicio, where he refers at length to a disputation he had with the 
chief Brahmin of the Zainoriu- They first expatiated on astrouoinieal 
matters, where the Father was astonished to find that tJie names of 
the uiausious of the ifodiac and of the week-daj's were easentiall}' the 
same in the " Samoseradu ” language as in Ijitin: after this, 
theological matters were looked into. The Father found no great 
dilficulty in rifliculing the elephant-headed and pot-bellied Gai.ieia, 
and he tells iis that his arguments against the idols {payadet) were so 
convincing that ooixMly had an answer to give; they simply exclaimed: 
“True, true 1 ■’ la this and other discourses the Father always iiad 
at hia side a native convert, whom he calls “ o noaso Herary tErmry) ”, 
and who was a nephew of the Zamorin ®; this young mao also accom¬ 
panied him on his journey to the Silgiris.* 

The Annott do Sol de (1 )ti03 contains, as has already been remarked, 
two letters from Fenicio, together with his report on the tour to the 
Nflgiris. Tlie fimt of these letters ^both of them, of course, addressed 
to the Vice-Provincial—is aQ-important, as it tells us in plain worrls 
how he liad begun writing hia work on Hindu mythology. Bays he : 
“ This winter * I have occupied myself with studying the religirm of 
the Mala bam with a Hindu who has every Jay tdsited my house ; 
and I liave altciidy written some two boots of paper about the creation 
of the world, about their gods, and their children, three boys and,a girl. 
Truly, they are very fine fellows \ one has the head and face and feet 
of an elephant, another has six faces and twelve hands, the third is an 
ape, and the lady is as black as coal and has eight faces and sixteen 
hands. I have wTitten how many times one of their gods came down 
to earth, sometimes in the shape of a fish,sometimes in thot of a tortoise, 

Thu*, in Bock 1, <<ka|i, 1) {ami ef, Paulknmt SrnrAiimai'cii m, p. IkS, 

' Likc'the Auacrin hinuelf, hi wbj s tdoenber of tb« iSfS4i, or coT-berd ru(« 
fcj, ThuntoFi, rcAM anif Tribr*, ii. *10 - Iwr, retkin CtmlfK ii. HO. 

* rf. Ftivrnh, Th^ Todtu, [t. “XJ ; Anthrapiui. ti, 073. 

* DmtMl Sth AU)oi>l. teOl 

‘ .4* k uju4 with oH suthon, ■' tiintor " prebobly itenO. for the rainy aeason. 
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nr a bird^ a iMjar, a niaiv-linii, a WDiDan, et^^.; aad (I have wTitteii) of 
the iclols^ the devilSj the tmn^itiii^raticm of the souk, the heavens, 
the earth, the oceans^ the helki the pamdhiej their ceremonies, omenjn, 
fasts, etc. Aad T am vexr pleased to know it» because it will serve me 
very well in refuting these Hindus,"* Here Fenicio tdb iis that he had 
already in 1603 drafted the niajii eontenta of his work, as what he here 
tells that he has written down cnrrespcinds to Bnokti 1 {The tYeatiun, 
ctc,)j IT (??iva, Ganc^a, Skanda, Hanimiin^ Rhodrakall), HE (Visou, 
the earlier avataras), and \T11 (Idols, cult, etc.) of the present 
inanuscTipt, The date IfPOS, qi which I have already spiken, seems 
to show that the book where it occurs is a later additinn ; and it 
seeing probable either that Fenicio got to know the stories of Rama 
and [Books lY \'[) later on anil from other sources than those 

available to hirn at the beginniiig of his researche-Sj or that he 
enlarged and finally re%'ised his work later on.* 

A little further on in the same letter he tellH abotit the works ol the 
Malabar pCMit that he has <|uoted at great lengthy and that apparently 
formed one of his chief gource^ and gave him the nu>st ’sdvid satisfaction; 

1 have taken down mon! than 30ti <|uatruins out of 9(3t> that a 
Mulubivr heathen of great antif^uity has compiled ; all of them are 
no more to be found, bul 1 am on the search for them* They an? all 
against the idols and the ceremonies of the Hindus. They deal with 
the divine providence^ with parodiHe and hell, and they are such that 
it is f]uite enoiig]] to retate theiu or mad them to s^hut the mnuth of the 
Hindus. He scoffs at the idols, and at every moiiient he cries out 
against the Brahmins; pararliiie, he saj^, coiv^lata in the vision of 
Goth and of hell he s^ys that a man has to stay there in blaming fire 
for 4{.N> millions of years, aliv e all the timer Of divine providence, he 
says that God gives to everytme what he wants according to his merit, 
and that necessaries will he in reach of everybody, as is the fellow who 
hokh the rope to the liRher of pearls/' Fenicio went out into the 
ba^ar and began to recite these blfluHijheiiious poema in a loud voice, 
which he aKSurcs us was very pleasant to the Mohanmiadans who were 
thert*: but Kome Hindus retorteti that the Christians adored the 
image of the f^'dy Virgin and of Jesus dirist. This flung the goi>d 
Father into a ]]assion, and he Immt into a vehement peroration against 

' V\m j^rFiN'iily itdinUHiblr ok Fenkiu liearLy puLdls lii 

tif the ah one cif hb* swid. miJiifc^vrr, tioeiiuM in Fkiolij* IV ~V1 

thvtv dcHM not ot!L:!Ur ane ifinfcb quotAti-Lkn rtvlti tti^ Mphll.iAr ^Ort PSLkhtntr ihkt wm 
apparffntly+ firim tkc ofigm,. h»ici of h'Mi But ht knew the n»m featurtfH 

qf the mythi^ of already in 1603* lu tt'ill be swn prtwntly. 
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tlm idcjbp especially the poor Qu^ie^ : You,” he sftid> “ tjike u stotie 
and contend that it is a god and give it to eat; and you paint the son 
of Go<l with the lace of au elephant Tjd.ing on a mt, and give him oil¬ 
cakes to eat^ and you say that he is very gluttonous and has a big 
bcUj and never gets satielied, end that once upon a time he went for 
dinner at a certain hoirse and when taking leave took some cakes 
under his arm ; tlieii he fell down in tho road and dropped the cakes 
and sunshade and book, and before he rose he turned to munch at the 
cakes ; and that the nioon^ Hoeiiig it, bughid at hini.”^ This, at leaist, 
made the IJindus turn away from the ijuestions concerning their own 
Tcligioiip an<J they now asked the Father w^hat was hbi opinion of that 
of the Mohamnmdans, It goes w^itbout saying that he did nut approve 
ol that either. His descriptions o( these disputed ate indeed very vivid 
and full of interest. 

In the second letter (dated ^oveinberj, 1€0,^) the Father first of 
all telb how^ he had an audience of the Zamorinj who was very 
eiirious about his terrestrial and celestial globes. Fenicio fully explained 
tliese to him and then had a discussion ou astronomy and cosmology 
with the Brahmins, who told him about their cxtraordiaaiy notions of 
the universe, the seven oceans, etc.* After this, be continues: When 
tlio king had seeni the globe I brought forth the Ixiok with the carols 
against the idoLs, and when the king saw the book and that I begun 
to speak against tlie false gods, he broke into a vehement laughtet^ 
saying i " The Father does all this in order to speak against the idols ’; 
and, tiimiiig fej me, he said: ' Father^ do not you people say that your 
CikJ was gibbeted od a cross and killed by the Jews ? " 1 answered 
him ■ ‘ That was hecauHe man hiid sinned, and cotdd not atone for 
it; for that reason God became a man and gave atonement for the 
sins of man by dyixig on the cross, and he did not die in the quality of 
Wing God but of man. And does tiql Your High ness koow^ that it is 
a custom amongst the MakbarH that if a vassal of his cannot pay the 
king pap for him i And if a vas.sai of Y"our Higlmess were in straita 
would not Y"onr lllghnfL^ have to help him I Y"our Highness blames 
this,® but you do not blame your own Manu ^ for becoming a man 

^ Thu Mnn? ilory of b mid mi in ME. E3ci*ne JS&t), p. 73, 

(Bwk IJ, chmp. la). 

* Fef^idu n>ii tKil ibev Uxuk thb fram a bisskfc thI^ title of vMch Ib badJ^ni^orruptcif 

io tbe i but fme ran md BolDTlhini* like and it iindonbtMUv m>mn!i 

tba aboirr itaoaiioiiML wai-k PrmpnmrfiMfxfi^ ea ha timitMUtfl* ItnniTenti ftvotiQ 

■ Wit. IIh» death $tf on ihr crofia. 

* Fcnicio ^i-H imrnr a> Vu||iu, but Hindu woida wUl rorlhiiilh liO ju 

Urt Eno'deni tn.Fi^'ripUcm mm far aa pouihli^. 
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culled 'vlio, while ii yoirngfiter, went to the houses o( the 

Brahmin ludien (during their abaeaee) and stole anil dtank all the milk, 
oil, and gliee lie could come uiwn, and afteriA ardi broke their IK>t* and 
puna of copper and threw all the crocfcciy into wells and ponds and 
violated the young ladies. For this the Brahmin ladies hidged 
oompUinta with his mother, who tied liim up and tbiashcd him 
with a chum-atafl.' When tlie king beard this he looked down and 
laughed. * And after tliis, when this Kraya was sitting in the hip of a 
tree near the bank of a pond playing the flute and watching the 
buflidoeH (for he was a huffolti-herd), 300 ladiefl who bad been to the 
baiiaaT to sell milk came there and bathed id the pond. Those were 
the ones that had coniphiincd to his mother. iSo Ki^na slid do'Wn and 
took uwav their clothes; the ladles, when they could not find them, 
looked up into the tree, and at once iindorKtood that Krs^a had taken 
them away. Then tJiey repeatedly asked him, with profound sahitatioiia, 
that ho should return their dresses, but he scoffed at them, and said : 
"Ah, 3'ou are the ones who got me a thrashing ; and when my mother 
thrashed me you were very pleased ami applauded her. And now 
I am very pleased to nee you stripped.” Finally, he made them take 
ail oath that tliey would nevef more complain of him, anJ returned their 
dresses.’ And then 1 said to the king r ’ That is the one the Malabars 
adore ! Tliat one is a god ! Fkjsidcs, the_V will tell you that he married 
16,000 ladies, and behold the wonder : even'onc of the hwlies lived 
separotcly in her own house, and still Krana wus always with everyone 
of them.’ Said one of the Brahmins; ‘ Does he know thus far 1 ’ 
But a Christian who was with me ‘ answered him : * This is nothing 
—you will hear many other things,* Whereupon 1 told tliem also how 
their god I^vara created (or, to put it lictter, procreated) the grasa. 
plants, and tret‘.s, and how he uiode eighteen piecisa of amis, c.g. 
sword, lancc. etc,, all of which is very shameful, and the wav' be made 
die sun, piooti, and stars, wbicli is still more dirty, so that it seems as 
if even Asmodeus, the devil of lust, could not hiuiseU invent anv'thing 
worse.”* 

Thus Father Feiiiciu wont on, and at this and following oceasigns 
the Hrahmins liad to admit that they had found their niatoh. They 
were grcivtly astonished at his intimate knowledge of the Malabar 
language and religion, and so was a bo the Raja of CVangunore— 
himself a BrahniJu—who oeeording to the Annua da Provincia do 

* AppATPntly tlif* nf^phew of tin? Zuftiorin abesve^, 744)* 

■ mytKA nrr tdid m fuLt imho Book r,*chup. 3-4. 
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Maliibur do anno dc 1004 e !(S(Jo (Acid- MS. 9853, ful. 504v) was 
ph!:$ent at another disputatiuii ia the presence of the Zanieriii. 

These extracts from the letters of [I'fttber Fenicio prove beyond 
any shadow of doubt that he ia the author of the manuscript on the 
religion of Malabar; they aliwi prove that ho had begun his work 
already in 1603—soon after his arrival in Cnljcut—^and that he probabl v 
drew up the main contents in that year, tliuugh he may Imve given his 
work the final revision in 1609. They also reveal to us a man of no 
mean gifts; an indomitable eiiergv. a fiery zeal for the promotion of 
Christianity, and that courage wJiich docs not shrink from anv 
Opposition, and which has alw^ij-s been one fif the essential 
characteristic* belonging to the missionaries of the Society of Jeaus, 
breathe from every line of his flispatehes ; besides, he must have bad 
a remarkable gift for learning languages, a.s he wns apparently in 
quite a sliort time perfctAly at home in the native tongue of Mala liar. 
And the way in which he deals with the sources of Hindu mytliobgy 
betray that scholarly spirit which is not always to be found, even in 
later centurica. -Altogether, Father Fenicio well desetvea a pbee 
amongst the many ciuliient forerunners of the present European 
knowledge of India. 

However, his work was never published, and his luime has long ago 
fallen into oblivion. It has already been pointed out above that 
neither Faria y f5oii-sa nor Balchcu* seem to have been acquainted with 
the name of the author whose work they nuide such an extensive use of; 
this, at any rate, is quite obvious in the case of the first-meutioned of 
these two writers. There are, however, some slight iodieations that 
Hie name of Fenicio was known to some authors of the seventeenth 
century, thougli none of them bad apparently seen anything of his 
actual work. 

Purchas, wlio WTOte while Fenicio was still alive, was remarkably 
well-read in the Annual T*etters and other records of the Jesuits, 
though he does not always ejcplicitlv tell us from where he drew his 
information. In Hit Pifgriiutige (1626), tJie fifth hook, chap. 9, 
S iii, e.xtr. fp. ,549), we read the following passage that was apparent] v 
put together by Purehos with the help of abstracts from the letters 
quoted above: ‘ “ Fenicius, another .fesuitc, learned of one of their 
Doctom, other their ni;>‘Bterjf)s contained in tbeir Himkes, that God 
produced all this world out of an Egge : out of one part thereof the 

’ P'''<'I’“mriThiiirerTfiMlttvfrmiisO[iem-irp>’*»mmuJivtiili(™i otcourfiC, 1>U Jurrii- 
WM hI^q \m Puun^ 
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T^\n(U Sca^ inferior creatnines; out i>f another the Heavens for 
habitation t 4 i the Go<k: that their ivorld was founded on the end of a 
Buffalo lioniep and Iweauae this hejkHt leaned on one side ready to 
fall, a huge Rocke was placed under him to eup|H>Tt him. But aa 
b<ifore, so here also folloiv^^d some notice of better things. For there was 
a Malabar Poet which wrote 9tHJ epigrams a^inst their Pagodea^ each 
conairating of eight verses, wherein he speakes many things Elegantly of 
the J.)ivine Pr<jvidence, of I leaven, and the tormenta of Helb and other 
flnngs agreeing to the thristinn Faith ; that Chwi is present every¬ 
where, and gives to eveia^iine according to his estate* that Celtstiall 
hlessednesse consists in the vision ol Goth that the damned in Hell shall 
be tormented 4tH) millions of years in flames^ and s^hall never die. The 
hnnuencs he calls festds and hlockea. By this bookep and by 
’dathenmtieall doctrine of tlie SplieroT which they bad searcely over 
lieard ofp he niode way fi}r converting the pei.>plc,'' 

111 the second edition of Antonio de l*e<rn Pineb Epitome de 
BtUioilieen Oriental, ^ Occidental^ etc, (Madrid, t737)p w'c find on p. 445 
the following entry : “ P. l>icgo+ o Jacobo Feiiiciop de los Dioses de 
Malabar seguii el inisiiio D. Nicoliis Antonio,”^ The reference h, as 
shown by an entry abovo^ to handivTitten annotations by D. Jficolas 
Antonio (d. 1684J in the first edition of hin BiUi^^heca ///jf/ioan Nam ; - 
cofisequentlyj we find in the second edition of this work (Miidrid+ 
1783)* in vol, i, 011+ seq., the following words: '' Jacobus Feniciiis 
(an Didacua?) luLsltaniis, auctore Cardoso -lesuitartim sodalisp dieitur 
eilidiasc libruiii: f>os Denses de .Malabarp hoc est de diis falsia incolarum 
^lalabaris, Deest in BilAiotkeca Societati^r These are* unfortunately, 
the onlv bibliographical references to Fenicio that i have hitherto 
Ijeen able to conic across; it seems peculiarly noteworthy that the 
industrious and learned BaTb4m 4farhado has in his Bibliotheca 
(Lisboap 1741-5B) not a single line on our author. 

Wo must now' try to put together w hat can gathered concerning 
the fate of Father Fenicio"s wort and the copies of it; the notices on 
w hich to base msiuc cotiekisions nrc+ unfortunatelyp exceedingly scantJ% 
Something has already been Raid above alHuit Father .Manocl 
Barradas and liis dcalmgs with a work on the religion of 31akbarp 
whicli must iindnubtetlly have been that of Fenicio. To take things 
in order* it seems prfibable that Feniciop having finished his workp 
sent it to the ice-Provincial, to whom for some time Barradas acted 

' Tfae lirBlpditfcon of wb waji uaU^I in : in it ih^ra in nothing abou t Eenieso. 
* This «Htiun doejt not to esiUit b tht British Muwiiui. 
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RS RH Rssistantj and that Barradas became acquainted with it in that 
Tti&^ of counse^ cannot now be definitely ptoved, but aeenxa 
highly probable, the following development being duly taken into 
consideration. We know from the letter of Barradaa to M. S. de 
Faria (dated ]‘2th December, >■ that he Imd Jong before that time 
flcdt to Portuguftl a maimacript which he calls Trata^o (Am ihvwsr 
Lrya dos ycN/nw, and this nianu«crii)t furtuuately scema still to be 
prcaeiTcd. 

In 0 Orietite Foftuguez II (IfKK), p, *228, scq., Gonialve* has 
published floitiB notices on a inanuscript kept in the library of the 
Viscondeda Esperanfa which is ascribed to Bairadas, and has a preface 
by him dated Jst December, 1618, This manuscript contains only 
fiii*e books, hut there cannot be the slightest doubt that its contents 
are practically absolutely identical with those of the M8, Sloane 
1820, which contains the original work of Father Kenicio. There are, 
however, two marked diHerences; the one is that in this manuscript 
all the chapters of merely polemical contents have been carefully 
excluded; the other is that while Books I It correspond to Hooks 
I-Il and Books I\ --V to B<H>ks Vil VIII of the SW MS,, the 
Bwiks III VI of the latter one-dealing with Visnii and his 
avatanui. chiefly Rama and Srsqu-have all been united so iw U, fomr 
here one single book, viz. IK. ,iV rniimte comparison between the table 
of contents of this manuscript and the chaptera 1-6 of Tonio 11 
Parte IV, of Faria y Sous*, the detaih nf which cannot for obvious 
reasons be given here, put it lrey<nid dcuLt that this is just the 
manuscript used hy that author and mentioned by him in his intre- 
durtory bibltogmphical reinark-S,- A-s we further know that Faria y 
Sousa got the manuscript from Jl. S. de -Faria, and it seems fairly 
increHiblc that he should have jswstwKed more than one copy af it 
there can be little room for doubt that this manuscript is the identical 
one that Bami<la.s had sent to Portiigual before he left for Ahvssinia 
m 1628- As the preface is dated 1st December, 1618, U seemj fairly 
sate to assume that it was disjiatched shortly afterwards, and that it 
reached Lisbrm some time during 1616. it was. according to 
Gonpilvez, addressed to the then King of Spain and Portugal, it seems 
probable that it may have been sent on to Madrid, froin where it 
was then forwarded to M. S. de Faria, at Evora, He afterwards left 
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it in the hjititb ol Faria y Soi:i.sa, who made a conif^endimn of it 
for his probably some time bctweeri 1G30-II>. 

it aeeiiuii pretty obviouH, from the tabb of cotitoota* ia what way 
Barradaa dealt with the tmmuacript of Fenicio. First of all he abridgied 
it hy carefully excluding all the polemiciil matters which were, of couisej 
ijuite iiftfiful for the Jesuit mi^v^if>narjes in Iiidia, but could Kcarcely 
be of any interest to achokra in Spain and Portugal; then he abridged 
the stories of ViBiiii and his avatams, anti compressed the contents of 
four hooka (lll-\ J) of the originHl into one (111). Finallyj he no doubt 
added some material of hm own, especially in the last hook, where he 
deals with some fanH>us tetnples lielotigiiig to Canara and Koiikan 
that were not known to Fenioio, who worked during his whole life¬ 
time in Cochin and Calicut, hut which must have been faniiUar to 
Harradiis, who was chiefly employed at Goa. That he has made some 
alight alteratifinis anil additions also in other passages seenis highly 
probable ; there is, e.g. in Faria y Sousa ii, p, ^q., an allusion to 
an inoideiit that seema to have happened in ItiOS, and as this is 
nowhere to bt^ found in the Bloatie MS. it aeenrs only fair to assume 
that we have here an addition origlmting from Harradas. 

The original—apparently the manuscript of Father Fenicio 
himself—was however, still in the hands of Barradas at the time when 
he had returned from Abyssinia to India, as in t!ie letter of 
lOth February, 1635,^ to M. S, d* Faria, he states that he had lent 
it to another Father. It would lie absolutely futile to try to recover 
the fate of that original copy, as there seem to be no means whatsoever 
for ascertaining what became of it . Only this can'be said, that a copy 
of the complete work — not of the abridged version of Barradas^ — W'oa 
certainly in the hands of Bakleus at some time about, or sbortly after, 
16G0. We know' that Ikld^us, w'ho liad formerly been working in 
JaFriapstnani and NegafHitain. spent the greater part of the years 
J{5til--4 in Makkir ; - as in 100^2 C^^ngadone, and in the foUowing year 
Cochin, fell into the hands of the Dutch, and as we know that in the 
second place important archives were deliv'ered up to them,^ it seems 
highly probable that a f^jpy of Feiiido*s w^ork — ^if not the very 
origiual—canie into the pjsscssion of Bakteus akiqt that time. For 
Cochin, the missiemary station t(3 w'hich Fenicio had belonged for niore 
than fortv* years, would undoubtedly be the very placQ where his 
W'ork might be found. 

* Quotinl Ji>»vc (p, 71A) frum fkd'dri, loo. eft, ir. p, 

* Dr. A editirm of Eftldxufl. p. II. 

■ CT [^tAnvenc. Tht Pfjfiagutx tA Imiiw, it. 32 S, 
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As tlie work of BsldiciiH has l)wii sincii the time of its appeamnee 
(1672) considerw] a very vnluable one, and as its impnititnee has up 
to our own tinio been highly overntted, it seems only fair to give here 
wnie slight information couceming tlie way in which lie avaikd 
himself of the work of J''eiiicio, ft has alieiirly been ohserved tliat ho 
never mentions this jiarticnlar source, but only in « rather vague viny 
refers to certain jupers vtTitten by Portuguese prictsta. The fact is, 
however, that of the text of Bohheus in the new niition of Dr, De Jong, 
the jjp. d-82 are, in general, nothing but u verbal traaslation of the 
IWks I-lll of the work of yenkio,' that pp. 185-2IMI are a fairly 
faithful tranaktion of Book VHl, chap. 1 11, and that thf»e are in 
other passages pieces of stimller extent taken overalinci^ verbally Ironi 
that same work. And thus faithfuUy did Haklirus keep to his source 
that be tTunsblcd also great parts of the Jesuit Father^ theological 
arguments ; it creates a somewhat peculiar ttiiprcssion to find a 
Protestjmt preacher tjiujte in places Rt. Thotiioa Ariuinos as his 
authority, but this is simply a rather too far-going clinging to the 
origjiiaL Cuusideritig this, it secinH rather peculiar when on p. ofl 
(ed. De Jong), he says : “ 1 think I have read it in a iiiaivtuscript of 
a certain Koman (ktliolic priest," ete„ when the following is simply 
a translation from Kenitio. IfcNik Iff, chap. 5. Nor was he always 
able to translate his original correttly ; thus he lias nearly everywhere 
translated the Portuguese buzif> “ corich-shell ” as if it were huqh 

monkey , which has also led to the two ridiculous passages on 
I>p. 32-3, where he tells how Bhadrakull, while passing over the sea, 
met some “ nionkey-hiintem ”,s who could clearly have no businfeta 
there; he very often renders the Portuguese tmtr de fede milk' 
ocean " with Zuyirr-Jte “ sugar-ocean *’ On p. 3ft be has tried to 
translate the PoTtiigueae exprefisioii deo row a (vihrfcfm no cAdo " ho 
flung (part of) his hair on the earth V a» if it meant “he flung him 
down, grasping him by tlie hair etc. 

S«-ing how slavishly Bald*eus lias followed this Eoiirco of his, one 
may well ask liow he dealt with other sources that have not yet been 
identihed. Altogether Jik work is of very little original value. 

A manuscript of Fenieio’s work was apparently available during 
the latter part of the eighteenth cyntury to lldephonsus, who spent 

‘ Thm u iin iiiBcrlina of FfmOor |«.nsUh fnnm femiihn- lource in Ihe of 

l*Ani;L[ruma Apitl minor ArJ^tilfociii in mittvct olher 

3 Thrfi IVhrliijfno** lojtt han dr. ArriVw 

■. **" J,. I7;j> roim-llT 

lL wffclb cupiLtitfo , , , it^sTitfn p4*ffutit 
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thirt«?n yeans lifs a aiisajonary in ^lalubar. It hnwever,, iihknown 
tn ii^e where he wa& j$tatioiied, aa<i it ifs cansequentlv impoi^iblc to 
aaceTtain where he might jMJs?«iibly have got liold of his copy. That thiH 
wa8 a co])y of the original work, and not of the a[>ridgec] %'eraiou of 
Ihxrraclas, ia pat beyond doubt by a detailed conij.Mirmoii of the more 
extensive qiiotatioiia in the liVorks of Paiilinus, witli the eorrcapotiding 
pa^ges of the originaL Oa the whole, it is fairly improbable that there 
ever existed more than one copy of the abridged version^ the otui iient 
by Barmdss to Earope, fn India, where the work was to be nsed aa 
a guide-book by the Jeauit uiisaionaries, the poleniicat x>«J5sagcs were 
of far too grt-iat importance to be extiHed. 

Finally the Sloane M8, lH2d is, as h&a been already metitionedt 
made up from two difTereiit copies. At wiiat time, from what place* 
and by what wayn the^e tw'o copies came to Eurojia and ultirnatcly 
found their w'ay into the cidlection of Sir Hnn^ Sloane ia abisolately 
unknown and will perhaps never be made clear. This only is certain^ 
that they must have come there before 17ik3p the year of his death ; 
and it consequently seems Improbable that they should have come 
from the archives at Goa, the dispetstou of W'hieh^ under the tyrannical 
orders of Pombal and his orcaturcH, did not begin until some years later* 
Altogether, ^bis seems to account for at least four -or jyosaibly 
five— diffeJnetit copies E>f the work of Fenicio on the mythology of the 
Hindus in Malabar ^ the origiiuil one kept by Eiirrailas and lent by 
him to another Father, which may or may not have been identical 
with the one used by-Balflajus about thirty years later, the copy 
transited by Ildephonsus more than a century after the time of 
BaIdErus„ hml the two copies, parts of which novr form the Bloano 
4 ^!S, l82^b and which must have found their way to England some 
time at least before lTo3. Uliether there were once still more Copies 
of the work, w^hich was certainly, and that quite correctly, considered a 
very important contribution to the missionary literature, the ps^eseat 
writer ifr, of course, not at all prepared to asnert. But by itself such 
a suggestion does not seem w holly Iniprobable, 

The work of Father Fenicio lifts long lx?cn wholly buried^ and even 
his name hiis fallen into almost total obUvioiL He certainly does not 
seem to have deservod that fate. It sectus to the present writer to 
bo about time that wo should try to obtain a somewhat fuller 
knowledge of the achicvcnients of a great iiuinf)or of what we 
may well call the pioneers of the present Indological science. 
And amon^t auch pioneers Father Fenicio would certainlv be 
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i^ntitlcd to a position of no inconspicuoufl rank. A hope is cherished 
hy the present writer that he may be able witliia a not too cUatant 
future to edit the text of hia work (excluding^ of ooui^p the purely 
theological and pulenucal portions), together with an EngliAh 
transLatJon and an exhaustive commenturj^ Whether this hope 
can he reali^ remaina to he seen. Before anything like that can be 
achieved it will^ however, be absolutely necessary to try to obtain a 
ciiopj of the Bairudas still existing in rortugnL, as wdl as further 
infomiation concerning the work of lidephonsuf^ which may^ after all^ 
not be irretrievably lost. 
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AR.tiiia LITKRATURE SINCE THE BEGISNING OF 

the nineteenth century 

By f^AYKH A[. H. ‘Abu al-Razhj 

(Con<IKU«r IrQm p, ’fta.) 


(im &3). 

The l>iogiaphy «f thi« great Egyptian scholar and organizer iivas 
[lublialiL'd in one volume in 18 ^ by Dr. Dnny Pt^hn (IS-t J-JOOO), It 

was ntainlv taken from the ninth volume nf in 

which 'AIT Pasha Iiad describetl his early studies at I'ilbge schools 
and higher education at govemmenf^institutions. Finally he was 
sent to Paris in company iidth the sohjb of Jlohamnied Ali Pasha to 
complete his education. This life-story reveals to the reader the social 
nnd political conditioiia of Eg>'pt and the introduction of the refonua. 

The reputation of Lil (‘All Pasha 3 lubarak}, 

who rose to bo Minister of Eilucation, neats more on bis organization 
of educational institutiona and the introtliiction of secular ideals, than 
on hia literary productions, It was due to his efTorta that the Viceregal 
Library came into being in 10 TO, and also the great training college 


called al-‘Uliini), which produced moat of the 

niodeni Egyptian teachers and scholars. 


His great literary work, called eoiupri^iiiig 

twenty volunjea and completing the work of ^bqnFizi ( 1365 - 

1442 ). is a mi tie of information, not only on the tojiogmpiby of the 
t 4 >vms and villages of Egrpt. on the history of m(x^que& and churclies, 
but alfto on the biographies of the great men of Eg>qit. 


Hib other workB are ;— 



(h> J jljdl 
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(r) ^ (3 

Thin l».st book nan tmiiaktcd from thn Fmifh under his direction. 

« 

aIJI -L c I (182e-7Sk 

Tliin author niiH a native of a village near Cairo, and a high govern- 
iiieiit oflk-ial He is worthy of mention aititiiig Ambit [kkU and 
hiiit4>r]arts fisr hm loUnwiiig wi>rkH, 

Jjhi 

(A vf^rBified form of Jabttti’n liiatwry). 

(fv) ^ iVj gjlr 

fiist political wcsrksp the longtat of TA’liich^ comprisiiig ten thouHand 
versw?«, dwf^riljea the athievemetit.^ of -^lohanimetl Ali Paj^ha. wnm 
collected in a Olmin. 

(fi) iS bl (1834 9i). 

He received Ids early education at Al A^har and later st.tidi«l 
Turklnb to enable him to enter goveminent service. His ability »oon 
brought bini to the notice of f^tiiail Pasha, who entrusted him wdth the 
education of his Kona. f fc was a worker ennteiiiporary with ‘A|T Pfisha 
.Mubarak, and co operated with him In eollecting Arabic nianuscripte. 
in founding the great Government labrnry, and in promoting public 
instruction. After rising to the office of Minister of Rdutation, he 
became involved in the Arab! rebellion, but eveutually proved his 
innoceiiee. fn the year 1889 he was elected by the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment aa the head of its delegation to the Stockholm CongrcfB of 
Orientalbts. During Ins journey he iisited many European cities. 

which he described in one of his Ixioks called LJ^I jUj 

This work was completed and publiahed in 1892 by 

hi.H son, who actomiMinied him to the Stoekholm Congress, ifis other 
works arp : 
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(a) 

^6) 4^L]^ ^ i i^lzLl 

(ffj LifL *x!f~ jji a-Lj 

^ {lS!J^^-9^^)^ htrt mn, wLo ft Ligli gnveniiiit‘Tit 

alficifti, >Totfl an exhauaitive work on tho geogmpliy of EgjTit ftnd 
the Sudan. 

(7) iS 4^^ (1S5.^97). 

A native of Bulaijr near Cairo, thift AutJior hiid a military eduction 
which enabled him t4t rise to the rank of brigadicT-gcneral, There 
are attributed to him works on history, geography, mathematics, and 
astronomy. His geogmphieal works are: — 

(a) ^ S 

(fc) 3,4^^ (Ji ^L-j 

(0 t-r'b .r 

Oh - 

These are only tlic most prominent Egyptian authors^ We now 
approach a subject which, although le^iat knowii in Europe, is after 
all of the first important'e—namely, .Arabic religious Hterature. 

Relkuou^^ anu ^ItscELLANnous LiterAT i'FtE 

Keligious literatiuo of tliia perierf may he dealt witJi under the 
following headings 

(«) Oiihoilox Literature. 

(^b) ^^lodemist Literature. 

(c) Controversial Literature. 

Orthodox LileraUire 

Ever since the overthrow of Fatimid rule in Egi-pt by t^ladin 
in the year 1171, Al Azhar University of Cairo^ founded in 9T0 by 
Al-ilu'tKK U-Din Allah, ha^ been lUic of the greatcftt orthodox 
educational centres of the whole Moslem world, ^bnly gramimtical, 
theological, and historical works produced during the Mainhike ami 
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Turkish nili' in Egypt wuite by uutbnrn wha weif and hutaiiic 

profeaaoTS in tbat University, Cnutatt with niodetn thought and 
Western crultnre hai! created a great deniand far secular educatinn. 
This is in reality nn appeal ta the rationalist s|.nrit whleh, never really 
dormant, m now able to contiue tlie chediiiietl old religious education 
to a much more limited sphere. 

TJic cotinie of study prtiflcribed for ifftndenta who ivieh to become 
theologlaiu! take* tuxdve years, and comprises most of the testa 


C4}lleL'ted in one volume under the title of cunalsting of 


about (j 122 pages. The writing and study of etiniiiientarles and super* 
oommeiitar[es on thtise standard t&xtn had bi!^n a long-cherishcd 
tradition of that icLstitutioa, kept up moBtly by its i^ucceasivo ruct^im. 
To the j>rcsent day^ those: who have ha<l no acccs& to inodeni thought 
and to the study of comparative religion confine their literary 
activities to the writing of conimentaries in the same cunHervative and 
uncritical spirit. 

The \^ord commentary is the accepted translation of the word 


but a« there are two similar Arabic w'ords, A^U- and 
it seems not out of place to give a technt^l definition of each of 


these words, A text is ealkd and a commentary is called 

As a rale, a contains f|uatatiami and examples from other 
sources wluch need more exf^mnding. When this m done it is calleil 


AJlW. But this latter may bo open to criticisui by a greater 
authority who would deem il worth bis labour to write what is 

called Jl^ Erom the verbs ^ and are derived 

the three active [Hirticiplea and each 

denoting a particular author. 

Every one of these commentators iK^fore WTitiag on the i^Toalem 
aubjecta must study what are called the instruinental sriencea Kuch as 
logic and grammar. In moat caaes commentaries are written even on 
thfiRc aubjecta. They are the true reprc-seutatives of the old 
Hinaervative schnolg of theology that superse<|ed the nitioiialist spirit 
of the firstt three rcniiiries of Arabic literature* Here and there were 
same representativei of this rational apirit, but as tlieir works were in 
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most d^jfitroyed by fanatical nilers under the influence of dogmatic 
theologian.s^ their teacbingd survived mainly through tradition. The 
abject of the ref(rmi movement m Islam is to revive and develop that 
rational spirit and by this niean^ overthrow the influence of the 
dominant orthodox party. 

The following works arc ty|jieal of their authors :— 

( I > J 

This teacher a native of Dosoq, in Lower «nd came 

to Cairo to receive the usual loligloiLS training at the only great 
religious centre that provided free education. Having qualified for 

the title of ^ he lectured for many ycars^ gaining the reputation 

of being one of the greatest ora tors of his tiine^ He wrote com¬ 
mentaries on the following standard works — 

(rt) comprisibg four 

voliuncs^ which have been translated into French and Italian. 

(t) The well-known text called written by 

{y\. b. Yiiisuf As-SanuKl) (died 

892 n.}p on theology^ which was translated into Gemian 
in 184dand French in 1846. 

(c) The poem of the Mantle, a paiicgjTio of the prophet 3Iohammed, 

written by (Al-Busiri) (A,m I212--91h and 

translated into English by Mr. J. W. Bedhouse. He also 
wrote a commentarii^ of two volumes on the standard work 

of rhetoric in the Arabic tauguap by aH A*>- 

(Sa'd ad'OTn at^Taftaxani] (died 791 H,)+ and another on 

by Hishim al-Misd) 

(died 761 M.). 

(2) . (1760-1834), 

His parents came fmm North Africa ami settled in Cairo, 
Here ho was bom, and later ^'as educatctl at Al Azhar. In 
hi» early life he travelled to the East, and Hnally devoted his 
activities to teaching at that University, In the year 1246 h. 
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he became it« rector, and hb wide experience of the outside world 
enabled him to introdu(?e many reforms into it. His interest 
was not conliiied to reUgioiia subjects. In addition to his great t^'o- 

volume codimcntaTy on by ^5^^' ^ tTaj 

iid-Din as-Sibid) {CKJ n.), concerning constitutional tbeorieSr ho 
wrote treatkes on nictapbyaica, aatronomyj, and many cotnmeat^tics 
on gratninaticnl texts and Iftgic» 

(3) (1784-1859). 

Thifl great theologian, logician, and jurist, who was bom Bt 
Bajore, in Lower Egji'pt, and was edticated at Al Ashar, eventually 
became its rector. He wrote more than fourteen works on most of 
the subjects included in the curriculum of that University, On 

theologv’ he wrote a commentary on ■A-j** jlJl written 

V Ahmad Dardlr) {1127-1201 hOi imd another 

on the 4^ as w'ell ns a third on a text by bis teacher, 
(Al-FudaliJ. 

His works on jurisprudence are x — 

(o) A commentary on in t^ad‘ite doctrine, com¬ 

prising two volumes. 

(5) Another on text in the law of inheritance, 

(c) A treatise on marriage. 

He also wrote one commentary on the poem called iU— 

Cy w^(Ka*b ibn Zidiayr) (died 24 H.), anotlier on 

and a third on the work of {At-Tirandbl) 

(279 H.), called 

(■1) {1802-81). 

This great Malikl scholar was bom in Cairo and educated at 
Al Aahar. He l>ecamo the head of the Maliki school, and during his 
busy career as a professor he wrote many works and commentaries 
on various Moslem sriencea, among whi^ are the following 
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(<i) Jurisprudence 

(n) A domrficutary of four volumes oq the text of 

(Khalil) (di«d 767 H.), Called 

% 

(b) Another of e<iua1 length oa the -work of jy)l\ •Xf' 


(Mubammad Al-Amir) (died 1*232 h.), called jf_ >XaII 

(f) A two-vulume couimonUTy on tto ’vif*ork of jAj^ 

-fa- 

(Alimnil nd-Dniair) (1127-1201 s,), <alW liULll 5 ,_Ia» 

<i«Ul ^J\ Jf. 

( 6 ) Tkeoioffy 

Commeatariefi on ^— 

(fl) 4_ _ jZji called ^J ^-V-Ji jji J 

* 

(6) A secoud on the same, called 1 A*. 


(c) A commentary called oU or a tcJet in metrical 

form of 000 versee, by (Al-Maiiqarl), the great hUtorian 

(died ion H.). 

Ilia grammatical works are a commentary on a treatiae by 
4 >J (fbii Hisltnm} (died T^l H,). called which 

was translateil Into French ; another on 

769). He also lelt a Work of two large volumes on the famous 

ILiJl of tiiiL (Ibu Malik) (672 «.), translated into French and 
Geniuin in 1852. 

(6) U^>W1 JLc (1821-88). 

More than forty different works are attributed to this 
scholar, who came to AI Aihar from Abyar, in flower Egji'pt, and 
rose to bo a great ‘alim. He was entrusted with the education of 
Isniairs sons, and later became chaplain to Tewfik Fasha. He 
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woA not^ among otJief Htudcnts fnr hiu literary ability and ciiticai 
faculty, 

Hijs literaTy works are :— 

(fi> yu j' (3 jtl. j \ 


(t.‘) . yS3\ oldi* 3 VI 

On Tradition lie vrroto :— 

(а) An introduction to jJ ^^ {died 923 ii.} on 

{AURukhari) (died 260 h.). 

(б) A commentary on the Tfaditioiwj of An-Naii'awl 

(031-76 H.). 

(c) A treatifte called 

(d) A comfnentary on ^ called 7 =:^ 

On graniTimr and rhetoric he wrote: — 

(*0 \ 3 

(f') ii AflJ Asjl 

^ P tfl 


tfkgethcr vrith tw'o commentaries on (fc) and (e)* 


A w'ork on juris|inidence, which h called j ^3 

m abo attributotl to him. 




3 .^* (1824^96). 

ThU great scholar, who was twice the rector of A1 AsUiar, 
devoted h(8 acttvitica during his long career as a teacher, not to tho 
writing of commentaries on former texts, but to criticism of such 
commentarica, Twelve worha arc attributed to him* Five arc ou 
the five standard grammars, three on rhetoric, one on l^foslem con¬ 
stitutional theories, another on traditions, and yet another on logic. 
All have been mentioned before,' 
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an ^‘ABi^SSlNIAN” VOCABULARY OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 

By ir, B. Govek 

C lOIfSlDERABLE inttireiit attiichcs to tiie list in transci ipt of 
>' “ Abyflsiniaii ” words prefixed to Almeida's Ilintoyy 0 / 

Ethiopta'^ as inaking a contribution to the material available 
for the study of the relation subsisting between Etldopic and 
Aiiiliaric, 

roMEfJtiury.—As a consideration of the subject matter would 
lead ua to eipect, the percentage of words is small wliich are 
independent of the known vocabulary of fclthiopic. 

Ai;cidence .—The case endings are Ethiopie. The pronominal 
suffixes agree in general with the forms given in Wemiuer, 
icicicon AelAwfftoa, Rome, 1(538, Ainharic foms occur, but 
sparingly. One instance only ia found of the Amlinrie plural 
termination, but the persistence of tlie Ethiopie plural In proper 
names may not indicate contemporary usage. 

/(fen(t^«(tMHi.^oiiie of the "originals'" given as those of 
Almeida are put forward but teutetively. Choice between 
alternative foniis is rendered difficult by a wider interchafige of 
letters limn that, infsr at. of the vowels and gutturals and of the 
albiiants, respectively ; also by suggested variance between the 
spoken and the written language, 

Th« Tmndiiemthiif and (Af rmimiutiim.—The transcript ia 
almost uniformly consistent. The Portuguese, where it tians* 
latea, is sometimes inexact. 

A'bfes.—The indications '•Eth,” and " Aiiih,*' refer to the 
component parts of composite name a and are appended only 
W'here woivls first ocenr in the list. ^ here two forms exist the 
earlier is placed first, except in eases in which the later better 
fits the trauseript. 

’ Fots. 1a-ta of tte HftPslon Library (King’s Cftll.) MS. of tlie lit 

Elhhyia by ifnnoet d’AlmcUs- See “The ifannacrlpts Collected by tViUiShi 
Msrndlen with special reference tfl two cepiwcf Alweids's Hittorg of Ethio{aa'\ 
by Sir B. Dcnisoa Ross, in the precedinu issue of the BuHtlin. 
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Tlic Kotca juided to the ideiittHentioim relate niairily to 
aerjuent fihwiges: in general alternative foniia seemingly of the 
same period have not been noted. 

My thanks for help are due to the Director nnd several 
members of the Stoff of the School of Oriental Studies, I am 
especially indebted to Or. J, Jf. Harden for fluggeHtioim, 

[N.B.—To avoid the nwesflity for casting special tj-po the aixtetrojilio 
is replaced by the fWdeJ 


Indice de alguas palavras Abezina que vao eepalhadas 
uesta Eiatoria com a signiQca^ao qae tem. 

AB Pay. 


^,||Eth. ^^.|| jjj jijg retainer! in Amhan'c, in which 

the cou.iiiod word for “ father " is (pr. pi.), 

BA SEMA AB. UA OLD, UA MANIFAS KEDUS HA DU 
AMLAC; 

nri«« j t ; /uhV - 

: 

en Home do Padre, e do filho e do spinttt eanto hu so Deoe. 
AB.t Pay. Vulgarmente per este nome chamao aoe 
Eth.Amh. frades. Aosy como nos dizemos frei fiilano 
ett. (etc,?). 


ABAUY Ifilo, i.c. the Blue Nile. 

: “Abawi (comipte plcrisque scrlptori- 
biis , , , Abauhi) * Ludolf. ^'Abanhi 
pro Ahahut" id. Comm, in Ilisi. 
AetJi. Moiri^, Hiatoire (ie I'^tkiopie, 
ii, 8, gives transliterations of 14 
forms. Of these Abanhi seems to 
be a reading of the same Roman 
transcript, 

ABETACHUX He como entre nos Dom. 


CT, Gnidi. Voeabolario, 4od. 

ABETO Quasi o mesmo^ mas dasae a Principes 
f idf ■ * 1 


.ABEZA Cozinheira mor. 


Ktli. root. 
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ABOrA Hum monte em Gojam, que tem hu pico muito 

-- alto. 

Market! in Roman script on tuap iwcotnpaaying MS. of 
Aliucitk's Hiiiors. Tbe sites of AMa aud that of 
Dvlim Libanos on this nuAp agneo with thosa 
in maps: (l) hj' Almeida, Meadea, Pays, and Ciobo 
in Cniraoifty. Belaihfis de Hirers votf(f{fes euTieux, 
Paris. 1672; (2) in VoyoQS kistoriqtie d\ibv»sinit dtt 
J?. P. Jerome I^bo, Paris, 1728; (8) by Tellez in 
Ludolf, Historia Aethiopicit, 1683. as against lliose 
market! in Almeida IfMQ and lO'lo appaanng in 
Bcccari, La Storia d'EthpiSt Rome, 1903. 

ACfi ou ACEGUfil He como entre nos alteza ou mugestade. 

See MoiriA, Histoire de VElbiopie. Vt, pp. 18-1&. 

ihw«or - 

ADAMAi? Diamante. 

ADAMAs segued * Diamante adorn, nome do Emperador. 

Henas, on Minas. 

ADARA CHRISTOS Penhor de Christo, 
on ADARO 

; IlCh-f-fl* or hKC 

AF Boca. 

AFA CHRISTOS Boca de Christo. 

AMATA on AMfiTA CHRISTOS Serva de Christo, 

AMAta SEO^f Serva de Siao. 

: »P-'f ® 

AMAta OAXGUEL Serva do Evangelho. 

» iliMOT. * Sw bud. ffilt. 6, l. 35. 

* Etu, Ptot ■JKi',, ‘ 

* idr Jrom H»l>. * lOfmn'tiiiif. 
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AMD Colunai 

-iUIDA SEON Goluna de Siao. 

WV«Jt: ; X'P-'J 

AMDA HAYJfANOT Colima da fee, 

AMA GUEROUlS May de S, George 
XUUK 1 . *t.p-CJ:f| 8 

AMLAC Beus, 

E, A 

AilELMAL Verdura, 
ih«WAw*JA*:. h - A-* 

AMELMALA ORC Verdura do Oiiro. 
ih«'»A»'^rt : tljr>8 * 

AMORA Passaroa grandee, 

AMQAlI CHRISTOS Bemelhaute a Chiiato. 

. hr,jn-ph 

ARA\A GAGATIC flgiira de seu corpo. 

ASOA Ramo, 

Q f. 4 J,^ tB.h. |ln«. Illi. ^ iDlr, 

ASCA GUERGUrs Ramo de S. Jorge. 

0«-1* ; ■I.P IVI.fl 
ASCAL Cacho. 

A^.^4 CHRISTOS Cacho de Chrieto, por quc elle he vide. 
An’lA : fU'n-Pft 

ASB Premio. 

ofi*n«, K-- A 

* lUtAlned in Amh, ju. ili« ToemtiT« 'KUIJ 

* rfeS^ur,! 

‘ A«=tr. or fnsm tlie ^iKtruct sut« iq njnqc lollowing. 
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ASBA CHRISTOS Premio de Christo, 

Uflll : 

ASRO 0 mestao. 
urt i» ‘ 

ASF CapR. 

ASFA CHRlSa’OS Vestido de Christo. 

OK'il. i 

ASGXEDER Os Turcos dize Eacaader, quer dizor 
Alexandre doude chamao Escaadiift a 
Alexandria, 

ASM ACHE Capitao. Hew i Ifonetrti Ufriu for Hjo daeie—, 

grunbc—, kAPho—, q.v., and cf. Mnseujn, 
Leclio»t$ Orammaticales, [>< 

Ffoiii IH*‘*'r* to mid. For Aoib. fmt iiieftini»er, fioo 
Duk}', j, G03. wbence thi! name of thG military' caste 
which deserted from Panninetieiis (’Art>i(ix)i Herod, ii, 
30. Cf. also RawlipBon. in loeo, note H. 

ASNAF Confine. 

ASNAF SEGUED os confine adore, nome do Emperador 
?VR*ri^ : H’lJi' Gladios, ou Claudio, 

AS8AR.I CHRISTOS Pegada de Christo, 
htu/.®; ^ich t n 
ATHANATEUS Athauaaio. 

MT*Vp*ri ‘ 

ATRONC Estante. 

** 

ATRONC.A MARl/tM Estante de Maria. 

M-irm : * 

AEAOE Bezembargador. 


^ rronom. ituif. 3nl p«ii. m. i. 

■ Imm Hc'b, 

* FlvmMlIt B’A 
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AKATiY Guards. 

011*11.’^* 

AKABY ESS AT Guards do fogo, E dignidadc, e officio 
GJ'II, : "5^*1grande na Corte, sigmfiea gusrda do 
Emperador ao gual euteude pello 
fogo - por que ha de alumiar a todos ; 
aqueutar, o fomeutar os bo us, queim ar, 
ou caatigsr aos maos. 

ANDAkE a Rain ha que nos chsmamos Caudace. 

Here of a rju«eii af Aiium; in tjriffia 

A proiier nmne and AtibsetinGntly the title of the queenn 
of iferoe. 

trsKYU 

DAHAR, on BAR Mar. 

B.AR SEGUED 0 Har adore, he uome de algus homea. 

nc: mg' 

BAR 'NAG AES Gouveruador do Mari ou das terras 
nC : 'i‘J*A** maritiiuas. 

BARRO Entrada, Porto, Porta. 

BAR.ACAT Offerta. Cf. Guidi, 825. 

BAR.4CATA EGKIHBEHER Offerta de Deos. 

iv.YiT: * 

BARACATO omesmo. 

BAGEROANDxA dignidade. Cf. Gnidi. 350. 

inc* * : tn'JK* 

BAJIARY nature^a. 


^ iranHiriprt)^ 

* Cf. Gflilft, Butri (E. C. FcotJ. 

=■ Ftonom. aufl. Srf. pere. m, i. (Eth.)* 

* Kj:«iKQre for tha lotindi^iiGTi ct ft hatiw.) 
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BARCEXA Chamao a sua Alagoa de Dambea ; par ter hua 
•IC : i 31 a chamada Sena ; e par ser taa grande 

Ihe chamae Bar id eat Mar. 

BEL riqneza. 

BELA CHRISTOS riqneza de Christo. 

•tOA ; 

BELATINA Menino, nioco. 

■llA'tC* 

BELAtINA on BELATISOt'UE GOlTl Dignidade na Corte 
ilA't'iVJ** ; or 'llA'L'r'T’ : 'L'J- ^ ft mayor qua ha 
abaixo de Eas, quer dhser seuhor dos criadoa do 
Emperador. 

BEG A Carneiro. 

iriu^* in* 

BEGAilEDER Terra de Carneiros- ha hu reino quo tem 
®ste uome. 

BERU Prata. 

■nc*, 

BERK Ham rio deate nome em Gojam. 

*- Marked “ Barra ” oa accorapanyine map. 

BET Caza. 

n.-i‘E.A 

BETASTGOS Caza grande come de Bey. 

A ronnd OB opposed to a njctnoualar house. Guidi, S& 7 . 

BETIICADET Caza do amor, id est o privado por 
anthomazia* Also litle of a Privy CotmcilJor, 
ll.T t * ^Eth. rTJk:K, agree). 

BETER Bordao. 

(iq.|*K.A 

BETRA SELatSSE bordao da Trindado. he nome qne tem 
ir'iV, : A*''Ml. alguB Abesins. 


^ “lA* TPprtBeDti“ in Itf HiEaiiing lord*^ 

^ CJ. GiUii, '' {YiterboJ. * Ats;, 
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BIRINDO CArue de Vaca crua qua he Igoaria miiita 
prezada dos Abexli^s. 

BUCO Maca de armas. he iiome dos Galas. Este nome 
? por aleanha, teve hu Viz Key grande Catholico, 

do qnal nesta historia ae fala muitas veses, 

Gaik “Boki*' (Viterbo’s transcripii) "BCeptro". 

? Kill. 11'^, lilutis- 

lilb. script k iis&l for N. Gaik, but T have not been able 
to traeo Botil in tbis. 

CAFL Parte, on quinhao. 

CAFLA CGRISTOs quinhao de Chriato. 

Vl(7.A : Ificn-rfl 

CAFfjA MARIAM qninhao de Marin. 

CAFLO omesmo por syncope. 

C!AFELa 6 Xutuo, on governador de alguas terras corao 
on dos Damotes. 

CAXTIBA Xuino, on governador de terras conio c de 
111 J*l;n * Dambea, e ontroa. 

B A Priiaur>' meanifif' in Elli. “ siiniinit" ^ coin- 

^ monly used of the King's camp. 

CANAFRA CHRISTOS Beioos do Christo. He nome de 

algue Abezins. 

‘ ■. »ir.fl-^fl B. pi. „(Y, „„ Eft, e.„. 

notes moro tban Itie Anih., in which the meaning 
" lip” only is retained. 

CEL Image. 

also \ ^ (fsenberg, 1841 ), fl A * (Gnidi). 

CEL.A CHRISTOS Imagi de Christo. 

CERE LA Verde como daa Searaa tenrraa. 

ptpt m. Sfc 


* Fronom^ lyfr, 3nl 


* Acc. 
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CEBELjV OANGUEL Terdc do Evaugelho 
lYrirt : tDTLAE-^ 

CEBELO Omeatiio por sy^cop. 
lI'lliVi 

COLA terra qaente. i.p, land below l.fsOO metres above sea-leveL 
A ^ to parch). 

COKBAN^ Offer la. Kedua Cor ban, chamao ao santiaaimo 
aacrameto da Euchariatia. 

BABER Monte ou Mosteiro. 
y.’iu: * 

DEBRA ALELO monte ou Mosteiro da Alleluia. 

DEBRA LIBAXOS monte e Mosteiro do Libano. See note 
yw, : A^rfi on x\IioIa. 

DEBRA ZEITE Monte Olivete. 

DEBRA NEGUEIKJUAT Monte de Rayoa. 

yil*'. : I'J-y.i.JC * The Etii. Qoininel prefix before a lalnal 

iiLstoud ut *"*) ia incorjiorjited in the verb 
iu xtniLaric. 

DEBRA ORC mote donro. 

y-iK : * 

DAGB Porta da Caza. 

DACfE ASMACHE Capitao da Porta. He titnlo de honra 
COmO 0 de Vis Rey. " Autrefois gidn^ral 
(lea frontiirea." Jloirii. 

DAM Sangue. 

DAM A CHRISTOS Sangue de Christo. 


^ Proneni. anff. Srd pers, m- ». * itofSoj- from fTcb. 

* Ajiparenlly tmni^iibcd from Beb. with pronom. ftilfl. atd pers* lu, b. Tbfl UBlliil 
Eih. fi^rm it ‘IAA',V fmin ibAAir^ovla. 
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DiVJiO omeamo por ayncop. 

yqrn 

DAMBEA Hu reiuo deste noine. 

DARAGOT Dadiva gracioaa> Gtiidi, eco. 

DEG A Terra fria. j^. Imid c. 2,400 m. ubovc Be&^lDV'el. 

K:J ^ JSTI '^ * **'’ {Cl- ^ 1.^*1 ^ tfl grow.) 

DEL Vitoria- 

* from (?) y.rhA ■= III. 

DEL A CHRISTOS Vitoria de Ghriato. 

J^A : 

DELO omoamo por ayncop- 

DEBTErA 0 tabarnacnlo do Moysos. o luoatiio nome 

y:nT6.^^ daB aoa PrebeudadoB, e Cantoiea daa Igrojas. 

DEBTERA GOITA Xumo, oii Govern ador doa probedadoa, 
: 'L:i’ e Cantorea, 

DERAGANDAR Betaguarda. 

K'ic Lit. " frontior of Gondar 

EDA MARIAJl mao de Maria. 

'A.if * 

EGZIABEHER Deoa. 

VilLA-llilt,!'. 

Elias. Klisba not LlijiJ), ThoKili. is horo noiror to tbe Ilob. 
lO than to tht? LKX. DiUmaa pointaont that placei; of 

agroanioiit witb tlio Hob. ratber tban tbo Or. Efuggosi 
use of Uie Hexupla. T>r. Cbarka suggests aurvivabi of 
lui earLer Uf-%i made in many caaea direct from the 
Hob. Littniuiii folloi^ti GiiiditWho conjcctiiKs that 
the Abyasiniaa rtvisors used ao Ambic version of the 
Jew Sttndin Gaon, to account for aeconls between the 
Etb. and Hefa. O.T. Unlike Ajft.Pfl is 

£1 ration of 'HXtu'i. 


* PfoDiQin. ptt3. m.i. 
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EL03 on KLlOS oiuesmo que Julios ou Julio. “Julius 

cbAmbse tain bcin Elos," Almeida, Index. 
EMAXA CHRISTOS mao dereita do Christo. 

*= * ; 

EM AN A DELEOS mao dereita de Vitoria. 

: ^iVn (0 IC^ + prononi. eiifif. 8rc1 ijers. m. s, and — ? 

EOHA CHRISTOS Irmao do Christo. 

>1*111) I' * ; 

ESCANDER Alexandre. 

Also "iSA -. kXefafSpa^ mid cdinc into 

Eth. direct from Gr. The abbreviated (ortiiB are duo 
to their introduction through Arabic. 

ESCANHBIA Alexandria. 

ESCAN.VEER Bereo. 

?in^ir(ic Traced oq 1 >* os a jiroper name. 

EUSTATIOS Efltacio. 

EUSTOS 0 JCSTOS Jus to, nonie tornado deste S*® Martir. 
FACILADAs Baailides santo. 

FACIL Beniiaotiuo de faciladas, como de franc isco chico. 
^IXA 

FANTA CURISTOS quinhao de Christo. 

FANTO 0 ntesmo por syncope, 

FARTATA Nome dos Agaus signiflca covas, ou lap as em 
A.f'/')**) ^ quese escode. 

" AriAEi^gaiiE cateB of tnnslkl^nftltciTi ^kOit vckiv<^j»i oeear in iIiEb IibL 

* Or ^ 

* Emrnfftai. * 

* ? eiii0iJ^cfJhti, K4 PiKliniiik^ L«I. Nohj. FnDp. 

^ rn>ao)ZL. fiuff. did pidrsr ni. k. 
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FE^;A SEOX Alegria de Siao. 

KP- l, 

FBCUR F/jZY Am ado de Decs. 

FETELfi SELASSft fio da Trindade. 

? ® i mjiy repnosnut anodiAr form or esse oiniing 

or merely b pbonotic varluot or comipt tmna- 
liioration. Tlio fjcoeral aeGnrj)iC 3 ' of the trbiiaortjit 
and tbe ocourronce of n li]i!b endini; in Ilitjdu 
Christas {<l*v.) iiinho the Iiu^L naincd iiiiprobrlile. 

FIRfDA Vagua destiiiada ao talho; como victima eia 
(i,d ji; * latim. 

GLATJIOS Claudio. 

® alfw 

GRAN'HE Mao esquerda, E eaquerdo. 

1^-%^ lor tmniscTiptii of aixtbeb fomia of the proiwr tiiiuio see 
Ifoirii, ii, £!ia. 

GRANITE AS\L4CfIE Capitao da mao, au ala oaquorda. 
Td.'lf ; 

GOItA Senhor. 

i -J- * ? fnim ■ I ‘ A't* * {G nidi ) . 

GOJAAI HiitQ feiuo aqtii o Nilo rodea, e oude Dace. 

or *K*ry*' 

GOJAMA XAG.4ES Zuiiio, ou Governador de hua Goiaarca 

do Eeino Gojam. 

GUEBRA CHRISTOS Sorvo de Christo. 

111/,'= ^ : hen T-n 

GUEBTt.A iLASCAL servo da Crus. 

‘r rir'. : 

GUEBRA MARtAlI aervo de Maria. 

I ■Hr', : '«ICVy»> 

GUEDEON Gedeao. 


’ E A verb . 




from HeK 
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GUETA CEMANI Getaamftuy. 

HAYMASOT fee, 

HAILA forca, oa fortaleza, 

HAA'Lfi CHRISTOS fortaleza de Christo. 

?'LV.A : hCfl-T-fl 

IlAYLOU omeanio per syncope. 

iCHEGUfi 0 geraldos doa frades de Tecla Haimanod. 

IMHA CHRISTOS giiie Christo. 

Tho verl) is not found in Anib., but ft derived 
siiinstftnttvo Emd ndverb oceuT, 

JULIOS Julio. 

RAl'-rt * 

KANHB mao dereitft. 

* 

K, 4JVHE AS3IACHE Capitao da mao, ou ala dereita. 

KEBA CHRISTOS Dncao de Christo. 

KERILOS Cyrilo, 

•tUrt-fl ‘ or T." 

KEZAK Ceznr. 

* 

L. A.MALJIOU Hu monte muito alto, e uomeado. Referring to 

T iiie Pugg 0^90' (Portftl) or to nn adjacent height? 

* Tffrom 

* Ac*, __A Or A form in n ? it vowfll ending being^ IiiipilEtd LD, the worJ wath 

ll[i 0 pronoBi. 

® Prua. iulfr pciM. ln^ s- [AmhJ, * “IflvAwfr 

■ ir^iLXfff. * iCtttffflp. 

^ Frcim Fib. m.nA A mb. verbtLl rootr 
VOLv n. FAHT TV. SO 
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LEBS Vestido. 

A'llfl =■* 

LEBSA CHRISTOS Veatido de Christo, 

A lHl : llCfi-lf-f! 

LEBASSY 0 mesmo. 

A'lin It > 

LEBN’A Iiicen^o. i.e. styrax, fmitkiticcoED. Tlie tin mil Miird far 
A Hi « » A'lljii * ' iuciiMj'’ k 0 nil ^ >k -- 

LEBXA DAXOUIL Iticeiicoda Virgem ; nome do bautUmo 
A’lll : do Emporador Dovid, 

UR Coracao, sizo, prudeiicio, 

AI|E * rad. Aim 

LIBOUA aezudo, prudente. 

A’IUr> a 

AIAc^ABO gBarda. 

Oll fl ia retained in An,h. 

MAI Agoa. 

•njji: K Retained in Auih. ling. liu. in o'Jl' • A.V/1 ibe IVIiitfe. 
M.-Vl BEZO niuito agoa. 

'■■f.v. : II 

MAI OISO Agoa das Yas. {?iivnsj Cf. (Jnidi, 6 S 7 , 

♦ (DJPf* ^ (rroiii ■ f i.e, 

MAI JAGRA Agoa das galiuhaa do Mato. Cf. GuiiU. Q3S. 

«'iv.: 

MAI GUAGA Agoa que vai fazeudo estroiido. 
iiijy * -- 

MAHADErA MARIAM morada do Maria. 

“V'l *■'* * * : 

* lit pRin. f+ 

* ACC r 

* Acc. 

* Pr&R;. Bintf. SMpifv. ni. i_ 

‘ Elh. d*elling-plM0 " t la Amh. ihe wonl Oj* ef » " b«lf. 

«Qv*r". fP«n. sufl. 3rd per®, f. *. “ 
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SUr.AC aenhorio. on podores. 

chjaVi 'fiiia form hfts not liXMa traced. Elh. root <***a 11- Here 
cvidentlj" as in nausea fulb^vinf‘. 

MALAC SEGUED o seuhorio adore. 

: ri'f Ji- 

MAIjAC deb aogeitador do Usso. 

ih'AVI : 

KAJ.ACOT Divindade. 

MALAC'OTAUIT Divina. 

IIANGUESTA R^iino . 
crir K- * 1 

JIANGUBSTA S.YJIAYAT Reino do Ceo. 

JLARTAM Maria, 

MARIAJI CENA fermosura de Maria. 

MARIAM ClNQUfi matalotage de Maria. 

JIANIEAS Vento e spirito. 

Retftined in Ainli. in-t only, sltboiifjh 

the verb ^urtivea, 

MANIFAS KEl>t?S Spirito aanlo. 

JL4SCAL Crus. 

■iu^<t’A 

MASCALA CHRISTOS Crus de Chriato. 
rjuf|ipA : 


^ But tn Eth. MC* 

* But in EtU* pL 

* iafl. psTB. r. Ia Conneetaii bj Dillmikim whb rad. jnu»+ lUl? 

not wUh ^- y. 


f 
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IIASCALO omeamo. 

MANQUER milagre. 

im Jim K * uirIII i; ^ i t - 

; but fcliD Eth. wonl^s ure almKit 

by the tr^Jislaton^ of the N.T. The use 
of the hrst however* more ix^slricted than tbiit of 
the BocoD^t never Wing used to tmnslnte 

ci7/M(oi', wliereaa Tc/inf ia somettma^ jnepreaent^fl by 

-ITSV^CV 

JIECAKA SELASSE Lugar da Triudade. 

ilELCA fermoaura. Or'‘likeiiBEa". 

MELCA CHRISTOS fermosura de Chiiato. 

; ^icn-t-n 

iUNASSfc Menaa ou Miiiaa, men. 

*/"Vll * 

HISERATA CHRISTOS Braco de Christo. 

: nCrt-T-^l 

HOGA^A honra on dilicias. a Baynha chamao por este 
nome ajuntadoo co o do Emperador, como 
Malac Mogaca molher do Emperador Malac 
Segued. 

KESSAHA CHRISTOS Penitencia de Christo, 

NESSO 0 mesmo por syncope. 

? iflfK 

KEBKED Governador das terras de Accuni. 

^ i,e. lll-r', . but in tbc coiiiiHisite word tho 

Etb. form is ramined). 

Ttun. Buffl. Sr4 m. s. * Tiiti Turh remitJns in Aeati. 

but batter ts-aih ih# Hcb^ 

* Am, Amb, erBlii^. 
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XBFAS Vento. 

XEFAS 3L4AX’HA aerto lugar muito ventozo, 

I (?) In Itunmn script on niAp accompAuying Aliuoida’s 

Hiiiory, 

OAC ftador. 

A From aifliH 

OASGUEL evangelho. 

OANGUELACIT evangelica. 
rti'n.A'irf 

OCEXAMBA monte que esta noa conSus. 

OYXADEGA Terra temperada, uem muito fria, ne muito 
tllV-V^* ; * qiiente. i.o. land l, 800 “2,400™■ Aljove aoa- 

Uvel. 

OLD Filho. 
tllAJi’ *=■* 

01A)A CHRISTOS filho de Clirioto. 

IRAK : 

OLUA DAVID filho do David. 

<I»A.V. ; 

OLDA HAIMANOT filho da fee. 

OLDA (iUERGUlS filho de S, Jorge. 
tllAK : I.P'CLfl 

OLDABA Lugar no deaerto do tacaze em que moravao 
‘I^AK'I muitoa Ermitaea. Allndinf* to tbe austerity of tliflaa 
nnehariteji the Atuharic proverb says that “there is 
dancing at times even in the ptovinco of Waldeha 
OGARA Provincia que corafine com Dambea. 
fll'lr;. 

OXAC. SAGDED aerta terra; foi nome do Emperador 
tlir'l * : rt'l J? David. 


* F*m. 


i Api^s trom Beb. 
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OHACY CHRISTOS herdeiro de Chriato. 

OLETA GUERGUlS fllha de S. Jorge, 
am r *■* j 7.P‘Ci.fi 
OLETA SEOX filha de seao. 
tI)A‘l' ; H-P-'J 

OROAMBA Monte de Ouro. 

: AV«'l 

OZIERO Desendente de algu Emperador. Cf. Guidi, fiSH. 

a>.v.nr!* fir T —* 

PHANa Tocha. 

is CL ulw Doaj*, ii, 284 . 

PHAKaR Mi n I) a tocha, 

<f.rp. * * 

KAS Cabepa -cntre as dignidadee do Iiuperio Abexy a 
d.fl * * mayor chamao Ras ; abalxo do Emperador tiido- 
mada e govema. 

ROMANA UORC Romazn de ouro, 

C'VV * : <W.^ 

SACALA Sala do Emperador, 

Lit. ft tent. A rMtaniJiilftrlioiiBe, Guidi. An Auiharic 
piDVfiirlji !ai>-a that " tbo saijalft is ike wontt of houses . . 
S£iNA CHRISTOS fermoaura de Christo. 

SEliAHAT lab honnores ao Pay, 
h-fhh-f*:* : 

SELTAK SEGL’^ED o poder adore, 

j Il'j^ 

SER(^A DANGUfL germeii Virginia. 

Uli'.x " t 

SERCA CHRISTOS gernien Christi. 

* tj ntuKiiiinx UQBiLunt Eiislua cJ dnliDtne to F. - fi* 

* rraneui. iuff. Ill pBint. i, (AmU,), 

^ Fr«iii Eth. 

* HfltKined In Amb. Sn Ihv ommi of the 


i nil. 
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SERBIA LugaT de Gojanii notiual Raa Cola Christos tinha 
son Arayal. Marked ip Homan script 0 ]i wiap nccoift- 
jnuiyinf! Almeida's Hrsforv* FcrhaiM; i5C,rt (ftcc.). 
Cf. CD?1 : TCfl , or as abo^e+ 

TAROT Area do Testamento. The cor responding Jleh, word is 
B. A (Lwd of Noah's Ark. bat not in the O.T. of the Ark of the 
Covenant. Gr. for both. 

TECI,A HAIAUNOD Planta da fee. 

TECLA : EMANCIEL Flanta de Mauoel 
T’hA ! 

TECLA SELU9 Planta de Trindade. 

'rtiA ! At'A-ft® * 

TENCA CHRISTOS Resurreicao de Christo. 

■V‘1‘4 A. *■- =ii3('tioTflo'«,ainl = 

7 or 'KiM'A ® These Eth. wordu are tiswl 

indifferently to tmnslato (Ivda-Tiw't? in 
the N.T. ifi not iiflefl to tran^- 

lat6 id the throd places where 

the letter occurs. 

TIGR^SlAIlON Principe governador do Reino de Tigre. 
I-’’!*', : * 

UXA Cao. 

til't'i * 

UXATERS serto lugar que assy chama quer dizer dento 
ci>’'l ! ‘VC.fl ^ * de Cao. 

XL'MET mando ou governo. 

j'j-.liU-l- 

XU MO governador, 

ZA (fe ZA CHRISTOS de Christo, 
n K inir.fi'i'fi 
ZA ilARlAM de Maria. 
u'»M:yv" 


I from Beh. 

* PftJBOTnr fitlff. 3rJ pen. m. i. 
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ZA GUERGUIS de S. Jorge, 

ZA AUREAT dos ApoatoloB, 

ZA DAXGUIL de Virge. 

ZA SEIASSE de Trindade. 

ZA BAESRAEL de Israel, 

ZA 3IASIFAS KEDCS do spirito eauto. 

ZA MIXAS de aao Meuae, 

ic«vrt ‘ 

*ZARA JACOB semente de Jacob. 

ZARA JOANNES semente do Joao, 

HC?^ : P ih'itl * 

ZANV U)AS(or U)A Costas. 

ZAN{«>fU)AN(orU)A CHRISTOS Coataa de Cbriato. 
ZICRO lembran^. 


^ fEom Heb. 

* from Hijb, 


* Pratiotti^ mir, Sni peia. tti. tt. 




ALMEIDA’S '‘HISTORY OF ETHIOPIA" : RECOVERY OF 
THE PRELIMINARY MATTER 
By E. Denisos Ross 

S rXCE the appearance oi the last number ol this Butletin I have 
had the good fortune to find the outer cover of the King’s 
College maiuiseript of Almeida’s Histfrrtj of Ethiojiia, which had 
hitherto been missing. The discovery is important, for ottsched to 
this cover there was not only the original title page, but also the 
“Prelhninarv Matter" referred to by Moruden in hia Catalogue, 
occupying in all eleven folios.^ The contents are as follows 

(1) Fol. In contains the title page as It was presumably intended 
for publication. now see that the original aiis somewhat longer 
than the veision given in the British Museum nuinuscript; my con¬ 
jecture that the latter Lad been copied exactly from the Kings 
College manuscript was therefore incorrect. 

(2) Fols. Iln llln contain Ahnehla’a dedication to King John IV of 

Portugal. It begins thus 

. To His Majesty the King Dom John IV our Lord. My Lord,— 
The History of Ethiopia is fitting for your >IaJesty on every ground; 
for ajMirt from reasons more remote, the King Dom John HI, of 

bleased memory, restored the Abyssinian Empire/'etc. 

This dedication was written after the aceession of King John l\ , 
and refers to the temporary inclusion of Portu|^l in the Spanish Empire. 

(3) Fols. Ill5-Vn contain Almeida's Prologue addressed to the 
eurioua and pious reader; which gives much interesting infoniiation 
regarding the genesis and composition of his History and a summary 
of the contents of the ten books. This Prologue is referred to once 
by Almeida in the course of his History, at the beginning of chapter 8 

^^*f!i]s. Vlln-XIrt contain a list of the MartyrsoI Ethiopia. This 
bst deals first with the Europeans who suflcned martyrdom in 
Ethiopia, twelve in number; and secondly, with those natives of the 
country who gave their lives in the cause of the Holy Faith, As will 
be seen, references are given in each case to the ebaptem of the History 

‘ T1.0 „unib«ri«Kof Ih* yrhich. I aJopted wlmi iho Prtlitsin.ry Mstter 

wiisMill ami to which 1 havctefcrrcil in luy pteviou. article, «J-»»lt*le» 

the niimtHirinK of theaa firtt eloveu folios io Roman iiamerals. 

* Si^qor Beccari h.Kl alfeady calleil atUltllioii to tins refereinw on page xOs 

of hi If inirodnetiOn 
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in which theae mart^^oma are mentioaed. Seeing that the whole of 
the rrelitnLtiary part is wanting in Signor Beccaris admiiahk edit bn, 

1 have felt it only due to the author to print the whole of thk additional 
Portugnesa text, and in doing so 1 have adhered as closely as possible 
to the peculiarities of the maniiiicript. For the sake of those who do 
not Tcsil Portuguese, 1 have attempted a traii^tion of .Almeida’s 
Prologue. The style is careless and at times obscuTo, and I take this 
opportunity of thanking Professor C'horpentier, of Upaala, for Hevqml 
valuable suggestions, 

The list of Abyssinian words mentioned in my previous article, 
which occupy ffds, 1 <p— lo, have now been dealt with carefully bv 
Miss Cover, a student of this school, and appear in another part of the 
present number of the Bulletin. I regret that in my former article 
1 omitted to refer to the valuable work done by Father Kosteu in 
connexion with the Manwlcn manuscripts in the British Museum, 
which appeared in the Joyrnul of (h Aitiatic Society of Henffnl for the 
year 1910, pp. dST-fil (cf. 1911, p. fi7). 

Translatjox of AfvMEiiM’s PnonoiiiTE 

^\ith this wise and graceful simile,^ the author and master of the • 
Poetic Art [Horace] reproves the writer who is not consistent in the 
work he undertakes, varying so much in style, method, and diction 
that tlie work appears to be more like a bundle of rags than a gannont 
in one piece. If this rule does not allow of or admit any exception, 
then I give judgment against myself, and declare that this hook which 
I am WTiting ought never to see the light. Still, this [folkiwlng) reason 
pcrauatles me tliat I must undertake it and must go on with it. 

A painting should conform to the figure which Ls being paint^yl, 
so that it would be no less wrong to paint a rSdnsm aimply than to 
paint an object in various fonus which it docs not possess. The 
IMinter who represented the l>evil with a lion’s head, goat's horns, 
tigers claws, and a monkey's tail was not less pralsetl than he who 
painted an angel with the graces and beauty of the moat delightful 
youth ever seen in the world. 

Therebre, a painting, like a garment, should adapt itself to the 
0 ject painty and clothed, and Lf an object has variety in itself one 
cannot cnticiEe variety of style and language; jjart icularly [when we 
realize] (as a modem scholar has remarked) that the Scriptures are 
that clothing of gold, w ith w hich the P! uly Ch urch has ail or ned herself , 

i.B. Ih^quotaticiifroin HorAcBliBginnin^F : //,r,N(ijioffli^j'<t (^ee lisbn-, ji. SOS), 
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pleasing uinl Iwatitiful with the variety which alwayg chartns. Xow, 
if in the worltl there existn an idconsistent anti ii'ariahle people, it is, 
113 is well-known, the Ab>-*»iniaiis. Fame has indeitd alwaw made 
them known as such; bat it will be evident frotn this History that 
what is told (about them) is a trifle in comparison with the real 
truth. Jeretny -sai*!* ittnlars potest .Klhit>f>s pellom snafu, which 
nieans that neither run the Ethiopian be made white, nor the pard 
Of ieopani be made of one colour. .Many times I pondered over the 
Pmphet a coniiwrison of the voricisatlon of the leojiaid with the colour 
of tho Ethiopian; and it seems to me that he set oat this pamblo 
because of that which the Ethiopians carry in their bodies and souls. 
For one should know tliat just as they do not change the black colour 
of their bodies (and it would be waste of time to whitcti-ash an 
Ethiopian), in the same way they have a wotse disfiguration in theif 
soul, via, they never remain of one colour. This really means that 
they ate just as variable in that which concerns the soul as they are 
constant to that which pertains to the body; black in this (the bi^y), 
60 that there ia not any n-ater which would wash them cWn: variable 
in the other (the soul), so that nothing which i-S ^od abides in them. 

It will be seen, therefore, how greatly he ^I rreta) erred who, m 
Valencia, wished to prove that the Abyssinians were alwaj-s constant 
in the Catholic Faith, the truth being, on the contrary, that the 
Ethioiiians are a people who, frem the lime of Queen Saba up to the 
time when the eunuch of Queen t’audace(s) taught them the faith of 
Christ, were aUrays half Jew, half Oentile: and from then onwards 
up to Frumentius or Abba Salama added that little they had of 
Christianity to their Paganism and Judaiatn. Thereafter—that is, 
after the vear of Chnet our Lord three hundred and twctity-scven 
up to the entry of the heresies of Dioseoros-quite apart from 
Paganism (though many of them were good Christians), the inajoritj 
never gave up the ceremonies of the Mosaic Law. h rom the time when 
those heresies penetrated among them, which was (as I shall povc 
below) about C30 or 650 np to our time, they, although engulfed m 

heresies, still presen’«l Judaism. 

Now that the rat's of the Holy Faith of Rome have come to 
illuminate them, they have bo rapidly gone blind witli the brilliancy 
of the light that one may as well give up hope of their ever opening 

tlieir Evei! 

It will be understood that it would be dtfficidi to paint in a uniform 
style so many and various forms ; therefore we shall not paint them 
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AS they really are if we do not picture a Jicw eliijnera^ not m%’eitted 
or dreamt of but actual, so that all may know that thw people la the 
greatest monstrosity which Africa (the mother of nionatera) haa ever 
revealed, even in her hidden ami savage jungles, 

I<et jne add, on the subject of this work, a'hat I was going to sav, 
namely, that my first intention is not to delight [the reader] with 
iluuers of speech, but to relate only the truth to such as desire to 
accept it at its own value, without affectutiuns and posturings, 
regarding which the poet has well said that they diininish rather than 
increase natural beauty. 

In order to carry otit my purfmae. it is my duty to include in this 
book various extracts and fragiiiebts of certain chronicles or bisturics 
of tJie Abyasinians, faithfully translated fronT their language into our 
own; and I shall abo make use of imjjortant [passages in some of 
our Ecclcdastical histories, I shall (jiiote certain letters, such as 
one from our glorious Patriarch, Saint fgnatiuft, to the Emperor 
Claudius, and many others from the Popes and Kin^ of Portugal 
addressed hy them to the same. Others from Patriarchs and a number 
of our Pathers, in which, of course, the style and diction are various, 
as are the persons to whom or by whom they are written and the 
languagpa in which they were written, each of which has ita owm ternia 
and its own phraseology. 

Above all,! desire it to be known that Father Pero Paes (of whom 
1 shall speak at length below) began to compose this History of 
Ethioina, the Superiors in India having sent him a copy of one w'bicb 
had appeared recently in Valencia wTitten by Father Frei Luia Urreta, 
This was in order that he might refute the many lies and errors that 
John fialtezar had imt into the head of the aforesaid author Father 
Pero Pac? did his task, but as his main purpose w'oa to refute, he did 
not pttiduee so orderly and well arranged an history as was desirable : 
moreover, he w'as a (?asti Ilian and somewhat uncertain in the correct 
use of the Portuguese language in which he wrote, having already 
forgotten most of his iSpanish, which he had not used for manv vears. 
But he made frequent use of Arabic, Turkish, Amarinha fAiiiharic], 
and the other languages of the books about Ethiopia which he had 
learnt. 

For these reasons the Superior, who at that trine was Padre Antonio, 
ca cd me up amongst the many padres who happened to be preseuti 
at an assembly we were holding at Gqrgorra in the beginning of the 
year 1626, and ordered me for the service nf Gwl. and that the drciim- 
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staucos of that Chriatiauity might come to the notice of many, to take 
upon myself to dewribB them. And tfib I did, but my duties were 
numerous and obliged me to go on my exteDei»*e and after- 

wanla in India these later years were not free from trouble for me. All 
these causes and the fact that Ethiopia HUed mi badly the promise held 
out bv her, plunging herself into utter ruin, gave me a distaste for 
writing, and this work was not only much retarded but I nearly forgot 
all about it. 

1 was, however, obliged to continue the work by reason of an order 
which 1 received from out Very Reverend Father, General Mueio 
Yitelleschi, written on the loth day of December, l(}39, in which lie 
emjibycd these very words: " The work w'hitdi your Reverence lias 
taken in band on the Uisioria de Ethiopi/i will, I expect, attain that 
degree of [jcrfection vfith which, I am sure, yon will compose it* And 
even if vour official duties should not give your Reverence time to 
complete it quickly, in any case 1 recommend that your Reverence 
may arrange to push the w’ork forward so that it may be iasued in due 
time as well-achieved as is anticipated.” Thus charged, I set myself 
w'ith resolution to the task; in which, aa I have said, ( received much 
help from what Fatlicr Pero Paei had written, adding some historical 
details which had been more recently discovered and supplementing 
all those events which liappened after the death of the said Father. 
These are so many and various during a period of twenty years that 
they exceed those of all previous centuries. ‘ I will atrauge them in 
the best order I am able, and this w'ill be the order 

In the first book I deal with the position and physiognomy of 
the countries of the Abyssinian Empire ; and at the same time with 
the various peoples which are there found, witli their conditions, 
habits, and cuatoms, in peace as well as in war. In the second 1 deal 
with the origin of the Abyasinian kings and with the genealogies of 
the Queen Sheba and of the King Solomon, the lists of the Einpcrora, 
with all that ia kmown of them, and of the progresa of tJie Holy Faith 
in Etliiopia down to the year of Christ oiir L<jrd 1500—for iia very little 
is known of ancient times, it can all be well contained in a single Iwik ; 
which covers 2,500 years. 

In the third, the happenings in Ethiopia from the time of King 
David, which was more or loss the time when Ethiopia became known 
to the Porlugucae, down to the year 1555, when the first Father of our 
Company entered that country ; and here is rccounterl the entry into 
that country and the adventure of that very smliant Captain Dom 
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LTirtfltovaiH da Gatna timl of the 400 Portugueav which he took 
with hiTR, 

In the fourtli k relatr^l all which liappenwl in Ethiopia l>ctwcen 
the ycar* and which i« the period during which the Patriarch 
Doni Andre de Ovietlo and his five eonifiaiiioiis lived. There is further 
Tccordcd the death of the Emperor (''Ixiudins, and the life and death of 
Minss and Jlalut Sej^ed. 

In the fifth bork I deal at length with the captivity of the Fatheni 
Pero Pae^ and Antonio dc Monserrfite ^ ; tlie martyrdoin of the 
Father Ahrahani M^ronita, the entry into Ethietpia of Father Pero 
Paez ; the adventure* of King Jacob and Za Dangusl ; the arrival 
of Fathers Antonio Fetiuiudeis and Lorenzo Boinano: and of the 
h’ather Luis d’Azevedo and Franeiatij Antonio dc Angelis, together 
with the many tliingg that happened in the Empire from the death 
of 3Talac Segued dovvu to the aCceasion of the Ein|>erof Siisinioa^ or 
li^dtan Segui^L 

In the sisth book (for the better knowledge of the many things 
which Gotl performed by means of t he Fathers of our Co m pan V) 
I a general aecount of the condition in w fiich they found Ethiopia 
in matters of Faiths and of the erruns in which the Abyssinians had 
lived for many hundreds of years ; and a| the eiwl of this Iwak I repro 
dnee what the chronicler of the Emperor Seltan Segued left WTitteii 
of hia life, in that tliis has Wn of much use to me as outline, sketehes, 
etc.j for that w'hich 1 have still to relate. 

In the seventh btmk I write at great length on the adveuturcs in 
the life of this Eiiipeeor^ relating the progress which the Holy Catholic 
Faith made in Ethiopia in hia dny^dowm to the year IG22, in which this 
Euiperot made public prafesaion of it undisguised I y. 

f n the eighth wc will relate the happy progress of the Faith during 
the four years which followed ; especially the apogee wliich was 
reachcfl with the arrival of the most Revereiid Senhor Patriarch 
Dom A(l)fonzo Mendez, 

In the ninth, of the decline which &et in and which, in the year 
lfj32, ended in a wretched wreck with the death of Seltau Segued. 

In the tenth, lioiVj in those eight years during which Facilidas (or 
Ferabras, which is the name he deserves) has reiguwL both the Holy 
Faith and the Empire are declining and disappearing iu such a manner 

*■ Cf. CoEniDcatAriufi Moa|,'olicA ed. liuatcu i Mcmairv of the Aa, Soc. 

B«ngnl, ION, pti, 5lS- 704 J ftiiil Vmcont Smith t AkW the Greiit pp. J71 
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that they ate tlireatenod with final and fatal min unless God take 
away that iiii{|!hty hand with ’ivhicU He pmiLsbe^ this people and 
eaercises touanls them His infinite pity. 

The last book, however, will he a .-lource of edification and great 
consolation to all those who read it; for in it they will find illiistrioiis 
examples of iiatieuce and edduranc-c in the Holy (Catholic) Faith in 
many and very glorious inartyrii who pive tlieir lives for it: not only 
Fathers of our Company and other Europeans, but many Abyss ini a ns of 
all classes r friars, priests, soldiers, captaiaA, nobles, and plebians, 
men and women both voung and old, the latter sometinics of venerable 
age. And in odflitioii to lliose who gave their lives and attained the 
blessed fate of martyrdom, the rare examples arc recoanted of many 
who surtered great pains, less, and confiscation of all their worldly 
goods in order not to bo wanting in their duty as gootl Catholics ; 
eoiiiimmicating only once {which was all that was demandctl of them) 
with the heretics, 0 fieri rig often their head ; not er-adiug martyrdom, 
though sometimes the sword and fury of the tyrant might pass and 
s|)aro them. 

And Bince the world is, and alwa^Ti w.ati, more full of toils than of 
pleasures, and these mart^is redounded so much to the glory of Gwl 
‘and OUT Tfolv Faith, no one will be surprised to find the tenth book 
both longer and more eomprehenaive than many of the others. In 
the case of moat of them a certain inequality could not be avoided, as 
the jHrrio<i» of time (dealt with in these Injoks) are not equally e^'ontful. 

So that the readers may not criticiste the occasional inconsistency 
of the tenses and the turn of phrase, 1 wish to Call atlenticn to the fact 
that Bometimes 1 was in Ethiopia and at other timea outside ; and 
i went on with the book in tbe manner in which I began it, and Iin™ 
come to finish it in India ; for this reason I write in the first books aa 
one who was in that country, and in the later ones not thiiii but aa 
one who was lining in India, and it so liappencd that 1 began this book 
there and camo to finish it in India. 

The Title Paob. 

[Folios I to VI—indiuling tb* title pafie. which is written in large semi- 
(iothic lellcrs—are on jisiwr bearing tho same watetiiiark us Appendix I. 
Folioa \'ll to XI ate on pBper from the same factory as that on which 
the main body of the tost is writton. Portiignese orthography was iu a 
very Hiiid state at the beginning of the sisteoiUh century, and L have 
followed tbe pocuHaritieB of the original MS, as closely as posaiblo. The 
comma is always used where nowadays tbe tihte is employed, and is 
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mortoveir always on tlie seconcl of two vowels coming The 

writer's habit of rEinniog the attide iLod the pronouns together with a 
lolLowing or preeeiliiig won! has the appearanco of being inteniioiiulp 
and I have therefore adhered to H in the printed text.] 

Historia do Etliiopia a nlta, 
ou Ahassia : 

Imperio do Ahexim^ cujo Rev 
uuLgaimente he ohamado 
Presto loam 

Traia da nature^a da terra^ e da gent-e^ quo aponoa; 
dos Roys, quo nella ouue ■ da F#* quo tiuerairt^ eteiu; 
e do muito^ quo Pad™ da Compaxibia da 
Jzsvs tmballharam pi>Los redmur a 
oerdadeira, e sanctn F« da Igreia 
Romana. 

Dedicada a Mageatado d'RI Rey 

Di loam 0 4 Xosso seuhor* 

Composita polo Padre ^bnoel do .Almeida 
da Companhia de Ivj^vs, natural da ^"iseu. 

The pREf.ni in ary Matter 

A Mityestude d^El Rerj ihim Io(w o 

Sexhor 

He a historia de Ethiopia propria de V+ Magestade por todoa oo 
titidos- edeixando outroa mab autigm, El ReJ Dorn Ioa6 Temoiro 
deboa zncniotia restatirou oimporio Abexim, tirandoo dopodor dos 
nioitroa do Adel, ot ntrogandoo a seu Empemdor Gladios, on Claudio J 
ejKidoiido tomar pora aj com toda ajusti^a nomeacis atorceira parte 
delle (porque esta Uie offorereo o Emperador Dauid pay de Gkdioo, 
quandolbe imndou pedir soecorro) nao quia oproneito temporah senao 
^omente o espirittiah qtio tambe se prometera, dedaro os AbexLi 
obcdiencifl A santa fee Apoatolica, deixando ik erros Alexaadriiios, 
epera feso Ihes pmeurou dosummo Pqntifice, e de samito Ignacio nosso 
gloTtoso pa> Bispoe, e Padrea, quo oa erusinasseiD.} e Patriarcka, que 
oa gouertmsao ^ fiando de nossa compauhia tarn gloriosa emprej^a. 
Obms heroicas, e grandiosias nad ae aeabad empoueos annas, ne tra:^ciTi 
consigo ]>equcnas difficuldades; teue as esta tanto mayores * quanta 
or* aqcntajem que faik, da itiaia famosas dostes seoulos. 

Hu quasi Inteiro ga-starao oa filhos da Companhia om ro^ar o mato. 
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p e^liinlioHt qne as Hertfglati (ie RutydieiJ e Bio^oro tinlifto produzido 
no 3 uastoa panipost a inciiltaa breiihas de Ethiopia, mo pcnrlnurao 
asiiore^p atrabBlbnit * aigEifs, largos aniios docatUioiro ; 

arrif+iiiniO inuito3 aiiHH iiidsH ; pprdprad oo» outros nosta doijianda 
ganhandn glofioBiua Poroas dp irafftSTio. TegancJo coin t^ti rtangwe 
a^r^ip quR lajimmo poiii oarado do Eiiangpikn. 

Chrg^jii einfirn cdoinpo, onfiqiie do cco cayo abenigtildadc 
o iiiiitericortUa diiiiiia ; doo artenieate dtt|i?ilBurfl de Deos ckdesejado 
[lib] friilto dttcento i>or hii; reiideoKa aquella fortalessa de satanas ; 
don 0 Eiii|H>rador Spitan Scgiiod com todos os grandes descit In:iperio 
IHiblioa^ OMdeimo obodtciicia ao VigaiTo dc Christo natcrra ■ rpoolheo.^y 
ao apriaro do Seiilior aqiicllp rebanlio dff^garrado ; piitczoiiraraose 
iim cek'iroit do Ck‘o abtias coatfi. 

Arrobcntaua dcpnm raiiia oiofenio; braniia ofortP armado. 
iiL-iidose desrtfNifwadrj depm^a, quc tautas, centpnQa dt-annos pijssuini. 
I^radaniu ta in hem ao Ceo |jeccados publico^ ; e parece quiz Dlh>s (KMlar. 
e prounr aqiielLi mm noita uiiiha ; e tygar com aangua de Martyrcs* 
ficara deque desujaua fruito inaie pneeioso; Prcuakceo denouo a 
liere:gia j rciierdeceo, o ilorececs aiisraT o sceptro daisialdadp- Dos 
Puiitorcft, emestrea forao AfoT(4 desterrados, cutroa dctxarfio as 
iddas i^as nnliaa dus toboa por nad ae a|haTtare, do rebanho, tieiii 
deixarcni Hcm okdte da dootrina celcatiab epasto dos aacra mentor 
ao 3 oordeirinlio^i qiie giiardaiiao. Dcsten tanibein, e das ouelbinlias, 
foriio niuitas as qiic d^ixaraOp nab somcnto a laut d.03 boos tlatorra, 
mas o sangue, eas iiidais tioa denteat c uiihasi danfems, queos tragarab, 
0 cisp^silayAmo- 

AqiieHeSt qoe eoiu gnmde iiiagoa deiio^sos cora^o^ de la fninoa 
lun^^ados^ uni cm Att unjiofi, qiie fazemos exqiiisitas diligencia-3 porque 
seacuda cum algw Msceorro (.sendoj qne nab he nmito. oqiie se requerp) 
aoremedi(> dc tanto^ milbarcs dealmas ; a ohra dc tanta gloria de 
Deofl, c hoiira fk nar^ab Portiigyesa, bias nab he mtiito, que oste 
faltasso, poia nab auia Hcj Dorn foab em Portugal; c is qne ncdo dcu 
o Ceo. AgoraeYira, que tomoti Deos o aceptro, e coroa Lusitana 
acnja er;i; afim seni duuida de V. ibfagcstadet serenisaima reconhecei 
fior Hua, etomar muito A&ua conta tarn propria ^ tampla^ tarn santa, 
etam lounauel empresa. 

Seja pois do sereniflahno Doin loab o Terceiro a Cloria, titulo, 
e renombre delibcrtador do Ethiopia das maos dos bJouros ; Sera do 
sereassHirOfs Dom load o Quarto ontro mai& glorioso de Pestaiirador 
da saneU fee Catholicap Destruidor, e Aasolador da Heregla naquoUe 
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tjiin iMdto.o csteiiidLdiiT ]ui|7crici. 0 B«rcnli^iinci Doiii loao Terceito 
ehtregna ar^tielle Imp&rici uti Key i]aterra; u SeremBsimo 

Dnin loatV n Quarto o entregank ao Rey do Ceo ; SojeitandtKi a 
sen Vigairo o Papa de Ronia ; eliiirandoo do duro catiuoiro do 
Fharao Eg^'ptb ; do scLiaiuatit-cj^ digo Patriarcha Alexandrino. 

A llistoria, quo ooota ao largo^ oqgc aquj toqiioj em 

sonia, pcdo que ^ ier ella do ^lageatade uao nieiio^K, que a 
eiu|jrie^^ naqua! entmtido optideroao bni^o de V, Seroniasiiua 
^lagcatade, dam materia aoutras imis ciimpridaB, e do niaiu uentun^BOs^t 
e folicea aiiccessos; ao» qua«i [>cIo mundo todo aprogoar^ afama com 
mil boeaSp ocotii, as linguae dctodaa as Na^oo^s^ quo opouoad ; nr 
faltarad Douof! DuioSp IIomcroaT o Virgiliofl Portiigiiezes, quo eom 
outio nmis tersOp eaublimc estilo os cousagrem d iiiimortalidado. 
Pot ora poTiha Magestade SercniHsima oh olho}^ benignoft naata 

peqiiena offorta^ ]KiIh oaacco cm tam ditoxa cstrclla, quo posaa aor 
uista, a ahiiniada doR rayos do »ol^ qua duluK atmla a Liiaitam 
moaardiia. 


PrOLORO AO CUBIOSO* EPJO Lli^ITOR 

TfuniaDo capiti ecruicem pictor cquinaiu 
lungcre sL uelit. ae iiariaa indueoTC forioas [j/c] 

Undicj col la t is membrisp ut turpi ter at nun 
Dcsiuat in piseetu tnulicr formosa supetia^^ 

Spcctatuin adiiiissi thmn tencatia aiTiici ! 

Com csta pnideate, cgmcicm eompara^ao reprehendc o Autor, 
e Meatre da arte da pocaia aqualc^uer cacritor, que nao he ci>Diitantep 
e uuiforme naobra, que empreodep uariando no eatib, no incthodo^ 
e nabnguajem de manetra que pare^a ella tnais pebto de girorsp 
que ue^tido de huA sii pe^a, 

Se tsta regta nao tnetn sofre excei^ad alguA^ daqui dou a segten^ 
contra niirn, ejulgo que mid deuia sair aluz cste liuro^ que csercuo. 
Porem, que apoRsa^ odeua ter me pcfsi^nude esta rezad. Apintura 
hade Tcaponder A hgura que aepiuta; deaorte que uad scria menor 
erro pintar mtiitc uruforme Inia C'hmierap que pm tar com imiias formas 
atounap que as nadtem; gd he inenos louuado opiiitorp queao Deinonlo 
pidta com cabc^a de lead^ pontas de l>ode^ tiohas de tj''grep cauda de 
mono; qite aquelle que pinta hi Anjo com agentilezap efemioanra 
domain bem posto donzel, que oit]ui]do uJo, Dcuo, jjois apintura^ 
Como oueatidop acorn odarse dcousa, que aepintap e ueste ; e <|uando 
acousa em nj he uaria^ nao nepode estmnhar amriedade no eatdo^ 
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e lingunjcm, partkulamicntc seddo os cacritos, miuo notoit hii Ocuito 
^STodcrntt, aqu^lk iitst’tdiim dcouro com q«e at^cja aunta aeorna, 
apraziiiel, ouistoaa tnni auariedailB, que scDipm euatuma dcleitar. 

Ora ae uoniundo ha geiite inconatante, t iiaria, sabldo be. que aad 
OB Abesb^ portacfl os afiregoou Kcmpro afama; mas desta liistoria 
constam. que he pouco, oque ae diz, pcfii o que nclles h.'i. 

(lerem. xiit, ‘23) Si mitare potest .€lhiops pelletn saaiw diz tcreinins 
out jtanhig varietfjtes subs. He tiizer, que iiein o Ethiope pode 
twrbraiicii, ncni o pardo ou leopardo de huA so cor. Muitas uezes 
reiiaTci em o Empheta ajuntar auariedado do pardo [[ Vn] com us cores 
dos EthiniJHi; cparwetiie, que fez esta parelha pola <pie os A hex a 
teiii no corpo, e alma; a saber, que assi como do corpif nad niiidao 
a cor ncgni, e lie trabaUio baldudo Jifhiapem thntbitre nasi na 
alniii tern outm nodoa peer, e he, nuiiea a terd de Liw so cor; 
que be oiiieHuio que aerem tarn iiarius naa cores da alma, quani 
conatadtes naa do corpo ; ncffros nestaa, sem uuer agua, qiic ns 
posaa Jauar uarios einconataittes naquellas, pern dao diirar nclUw 
bedi algu. 

Uonde hc ueni, quanto eirou, quern cm Valen^a quiz prouar que 
na sancta Fed CathoUca furao elleft sempre coftutaiites; acndti pclo 
cfuitrarirt os Abexfe geate, que des da Roinha Saba ate n Eunucho cla 
Rainba C^ndaee Ihca iiiBinar a Fee dc Christo, aempre forad mcos 
ludeiiB, dieos gentios; dali ate otempn, de FremoiiAtoa, ou Abba 
Salania ajuutarad esse pouco, que tinhadda Christandadecom o Paga- 
nisrito, e ludalsmo. Etepis, a saber, d«a dos annoa do Christo Xosso 
Senhoj- de treM'irtos, cuiuteMte ate as Hcn^Iaa de Dioscoro cisentrare; 
dcixatido o Fugauismo (jxtsto que uiuitOB forad bos OhriataoH) os mais 
dunra largaiad as ccTemonius da Icj de ASoyBCS ; e des do tempo em 
qtie as HeregLAfl ik poiietrarad, que he (codio abaixo prouarej) pelos 
a linos de acis centos etrinta, on seis centos , e sincoenta atd uossos 
tempos, engolfados iias Hcregias coiiBcniarad o ludaianio. Agora' que 
OH iBVdS da Santa f« de Itonw iM hiad aluiniaiido, tain depressa ae 
cegamd com agraude clurdade dc sua luz, que ae podem quasi perder 
as espcraii?as dcoa auere mais de abrir cm tempo algq. Hondo 
se nee bem, que mal se pode piutar cd estilo iiniforme lantae, etam 
uurias deformuUulea, pois os nad pintarenuw quaes cm sy sad, se iiad 
piotamioa biia noun Chunerat nao hngida, ueni sonliada, senad 
ucrdadeiia ; de sorte quo saiba ointindo, que he ebta gente amaia 
eatronha monstruoaidade, que Africa, may demonstroa, getou eni suus 
escondidas, e ineultas brenhas. 
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Ajiiiitaa42 ao #opito de^stm obraj. qua ho o (|ue acabo do diKor, 
priiiioiraTJtciito mou int^Dto uotk m6 deluitar cum fluro^^ do 
}>a]aiira^r nia^ contar gitigetauio^to au^i^iado^ aqiioin aquiii^T e^tiiuar 
no <1110 elk |M>f »j ualj sem afToitoa o postiirafl> das quuc^ disse hem 
0 Poeta, quo #ioo umm danar, quo acreeentar anatiirat fcrmoi^uhi. 

XatiifdEC| deem morcato [wrdero lueo, [l\ b] E pera n^uiL'tcguir oftto 
int^iutu use Jio ncoessario muter neate liuni narioa on reniiendoj^^ 

de alguia CliOTonicas^^ ou lliatoriQ}* doa Abexin tn&aladandoaj fielnionte 
tlu Hua na noik^ lingtiajum ; o do alguna kktorias uossas Eccle^jiaaticas 
Iiurilio taiLi belli partes notaiioia; ajisJ mutuiiu it'fifn imrias mrtas; 
hiia do Kosso glorio^^ Patriarclia Satitn Ignaeio i»era o Eiiipcmdor 
Gladios; outms muitaa de Pa|ja£i, e Ftcia do Portugal pem (wn de 
Etlii<ipia, e dentes |iera m luearuo^ * outras de Patriarobajij e cle iiarioa 
Padres nassoa, nas qiiaes de forya a ustilop u bnguaje hade aer 
difTereiite, jxur o sao as pessoas, de que, e jnsra que se esereue ; e iimda 
as liiiguas, cm qoe furao cnOrUas, que t-ada hud tem sens teniKifl, 
e ir^n^ prtiprias, 

Sobre tudo quero, quo so saiba, que o Pwlre Pern Paez, de que 
abaij^o fare] larga nienifao, eomi^ou aconqwr effta Historia de 
Ethiopia, maudsrtdolhe ok KU|>eriorie8 da India, acorn que tm Yaien^a 
tlidui aaido poiieo ahtea o Padre I*rui Luis Urretu+ pera <|Ue refutassc 
OH luuitoH erroHj eiiiiritiTn:^ que loao Baltezar metem nauiibe^a ao 
Sfibre dito Autor. Felo n Padre Peru Puea* mas eomu suu prinei[)al 
intentofoi refular, nao leuou a Hisloria tarn jnfiadu, e ortieimda, conio 
ae desejauR : ejuhtamente, coiiio eni Caatelliano, algti taiito ria 

propriedade da tiiigua Portiiguesa, iMi|iinl eacreueo, por estar ia inuito 
es4|Uecido ds Espanhola, que aaia iimituH annos nad usaua - tendo 
grande uso da Arabiga, Turquesea, Amarinhw, e da outra dos liuroa dc 
Ethiopia, que tinha aprendido ; Por esta» rezo^ o su]>oriorj que entad 
era o Padre Ajitonjo fps, eoiii|3atcrT.'T dos uiais Padres^ que sc acharao 
najimtap qiie fliemoa cm GorgorrA no pri uoipi o do an no dcniil e aeis 
centos 0 vinte beia me enearregoUt que por Komi^o de Deoa, o pera uite 
A nofcicia de muitos as cousaa daquella Christandadcp tomasae aiiiinha 
couta tsereuelaa, Asat o jxirem como as occu|>a^o^, que tiuot 
lorad muitaa^e me obrigarao a andar quasi sernpre cm CAminbos muito 
ounipridos; e defiois m India eates annos atmz me iiad faltarad 
euidados; e priucipaliuebte por ucr que Ethiopia resfiondeo tani inal 
ao muito que promctla, fazendo misemuel ruina; ]>erdido ogosto de 
cacTuer nad so fui diktando aobrat mas ia apunha eni esqueciinento. 

Porein obrigou me auontiniiar com elk hujl ordeui de Nosao muito 
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[VflJ Reuprtiitlo R. Gtral ilucid VittelesKrlii iTytritA cm huii de 15 de 
Dezembro de 1639, Xjiquul diz estas fonnat-s pabuma. 

“ Aubm que V. H. traz entre iiiflos da Histaria de Ethiopia eatiiuarej 
qiie chegue com ella A perfei^ad. com que crco acompora. Eposto que 
as occupa^oe« do goucmo nad daiad a V. R. otcmpo, que be ncccsaario 
p(<ra a acabar com a dcacjada breuidade, toda iiia cmcomciido a V. R. 
que procure adinotarac dcmanuira, que a possa lenar por diantc, ea 
aeu teinjxi sair com ella taa hem acabadoi quanto ac espeia. 

Ate aqui acarto de Xosao R, 

Daqital obrintado me apliquel com reatilu^ad a obnv; iimjual 
como digo, muito me aproueito doque o 1\ Pero Paez tin ha, escrito, 
ajuntando das antiguidadea, alguib que otcmpo foi dcscubrindo, 
e iicrcsccJitando toilaa as cofjsas que succcderad depis damorte do 
P« quo ead taiitast etam uarias jwr quasi uinte annos, (jue 

excede atodas as de taiitos seculos jiasHados. Darei atudo aTudhoc 
onlem que puder, c seta esta. 

SUilMA nOQl’E SE CONTEJl 
KOS LIUJIOS DKSTA HlSTORIA 

No priuieiro liuro trato do sitio, cnatufal das texTas do Iiuprlo 
Abuxim; ejuntamentc daa uafias gcntea, que iieUc hd, de suaa 
co!idi^oe»> e. corno tuiguerrar ^ 

No segundo da origem dus Reis Abexb, e destcendencia da Raioha 
Sbba, e del Kej Sabniad ; o» catalogoa doa cmpradorcs; « tudo 
oque dellw, cdos progrwtso* cm Ethiopia de nonsa naiicta Fee sc wbe 
ate oanno de Christo sdr Xosao do 15<W ptciue, como doa tempos 
uiitjg(»s sc sabc muito isnico, eiu hn ad buto cabo Iwm tudo, mpjc 
ftflbemoa dt^sle e#pav<> de teiiip ; tpm coiipribeude, ^oOO aimos, 

No tcrceim os autteasoK de Ethiopia des do temp xlel Rev Dauld, 
que foi puco mais cm mcnos, o emque Ethii>pin foi coiihceida dos 
Portugueaes. ate os aiuios de 1555 ; noqual uelk entrou o primeiro 
Padre de noaea Cmnpahia : e uqai oc conta a <>ntnwia itclla, c oa 
suct-essos domuito tialeroso Capitao Dom Christoiiad da tiama, e dos 
400 Portuguese^, cjue leuou consigo. 

No t|uarto so coutem tudo, oque auceedeo em Ethiopia dcs doa 
annos de 1556 ate o de 1597 que he otemp em que nella uiuco o 
Patriarcha Dom Andre De Ouiedo, eseua sinto compuheirus. [Vd] 
Contaae amorte do Emprador Oludios ; e auida e inorte de MinJb, 
e Make Segued. 

No quinto liuro trato largametite do catiiiero doa PP. Pero Paez, 
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e Antumo de iloiu^errate; d niartyrio do Padre AbratAm ^Faronlta ; 
a entmda eni Et1iio|JLa do P^ Pcro Paex; eoa aucc^aaoa del Rey lacobo, 
e Za Dangiiil; a entmda doa Padres Antonio Fetojindo^, a Ixjitrftii^o 
Roioano i e dos Padre? Luis d‘A3:eti«Jo+ e Fnincisco Antonio do 
Angclis, com o mais que soccedeo no Iniperio dm da inorto dc ifabe 
Segued Ato Cl Einperador Suaini^, on S^eltan Segn^* entrar [I'ie] no 
goiiemo delle. 

No Hejqto bum (pera mayor conheclmcnto do iniiitf» que Dcija obron 
por nieyn dm Padre? dc nos^ Com pan hi a) dou huA noticia gcml do 
ostado^ emque cbes ackarad Ethiopia nos iimtoria? da Fee, eclos 
etra?+ eniquc m Abcxifi uiuerad por inuitAS ceiitenas Je auiios ; e {wra 
oca^>o dcste liuro ponhof cm^uc o Coronisbi [.:<ir] do Enifierador Seltuti 
Segued deijcnii eserito desim uida ; jmiiquc me feeruc miuto cstess, como 
rasounhos peru oque aodJante hej de contar. 

No setinio liuro cscreuo mai? no targo os aucecasos dauida deste 
Linpemdorp contando oa progresisoaf que eai scu tempo teue eni 
Ethiopia a Santa kee Catholiea^ ate o anno tic 1 (j 22 noqual este 
Emperador a profcE^u publica, e descrnbu^adAniento, 

No oltatio contaremoB os felicoa sueccssos da Fee nos quatD:i anno? 
que sc BCgucni j princi|)aldieiitc o augCt a que ehegou com a entroda do 
RciicrendiaBimu Snor Patriareba Dom Afonso .Mendez. 

No nono adeelinafad, que foi fazendo, at^ no anno dc 632 [sie] 
fazer miHerauel nanfmgio^ com auiortc do E’dij>eradoT Seitan Segued. 

No IfL eoam neste? oito anno? (^ueha que reina Farilad^Bt 
ou herabnia (t[ue eatc nome n^crecc) foi a ?antA Fee^ e o iniperio 
di.^eaiddo, e perdeiidosc demuneira, que ambn;^ aincA^a6 ultlina, ctotal 
ruina, m Deos po? sua iufuuta boiidade luio aleiifintAr Ain>c|eru?a 
mao com que euatiga esta gentCp tiaaodo com ellcs de auu irdinita 
nitsericordia. 

Purem rate iikiiw> liuro wra de gtaode ponaoIa^AO, e edifira^ao 
pera t<ido« o& que ulereiu; pon}Ue aclle auharad illufitrissinios exeiutjloja 
dcpacieucia. emuatfliicia m sancta Fee Catholioi [Vl«] cm rnmtoa, 
emnito glonoaos Martyies, que por elb deraiu auido, nao sO Padrea 
deufwia CoDipanhia de leaiut, e oiitros Europeou, niaa muihia Abeiis 

sacerdotes, aoldadus, capi tacts iiobrea, e 
p e ioB, hnniEs, itKtUjcreit, mancebos, euelhos cleueoeraucis cis, E alem 
do8 quo derad auida, e alcan^amd aditosa aorte do llartyrb, ae contad 
larat e^eiiiplos demuitos, que padccerad grandea traballiott, aixfrda, 
e detodos oa bea datorra, por nad faltare A obriga^ad 

de bos Catholicos comuugando hu4 souez {qua jsto somente sclhea 
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pBiii) com Oft Hereges, offprecendo QiLitas ucuMttcflbofa ; m 6 faltamb) 
vlica HO Iimrtytio, posto que Ihea faltoii, e fRirdooii ufsisKb. e iro do 
TvrAiiD. 

B oomo detratMihoa o iiiundo eata, e tfftteiie sompre. nioLft chco^que 
dthuiuio^, B catca crao do tonta gloria do Deus nosea aanta bee, 
nlnguo flo capanto, uondo (|iie sayo o dwiiuo liiiro iiiayor, cmaift 
cumprido, qHB inuitoft oiitroft, oiiiiio tauib*™ eotre ipft roais nad pule 
dcisar de aiicr algud dtslgiialdaile pjrque nnd sao, nem foiad runta 

09 tPflliJKJS todiK? 

Hod adiiorteiicia qucro faior. [Mini (pic o Leilor tuid estmidie 
uariar cn as uejca oa tcmios. oiiiodo dc fa liar, soppondit buai?, (pc 
cstou cm Etliiopifl, oiitras quo ford della j |«r(juc asai acoiiteceo. 
quL- coiiicwj la csto obra, 0 a iiim acabar iitv India : pclo quo nns 
prlmeirufl liurai fftllo como yuem estaua dcntro nolb ; nm dcfnidoiroa 
nad asisj, senad como qiicni cataiia ja ua India, 


CaTAIXJOO nos llAaTYHES 
DE RrmorlA^ 

Pern conftolscad doft qae lereiu cate historia com anitno, e affects? 
Cbrifttad o« quacfl tiad duuido, quo terad naentmiepto, quo todos 
temoft da mifterauel ruma, quo etii Ethiopia fej; aaaiita Fe, tad bem 
fecobidft prinii-iro. tendo cliegado oo augc da major bonanza 
e flcrcceiitemcnto qne Ihe podiamos desejar; e peta qiie por isso nao 
euide logo o niundo, <iuc forad mal ompregadoa oa gastoft, <|UO (»m 
e«ta miftsid se fi^erad, e os tnibalhoft de taotos ReUgiMos tam iiou^oa 
cm saiitidado.clctraft, me jMireceo pdr logo aqol no principio dcsteliiiro 
hii xatalogo dos muitoft llartjres [ale] Abexja, quo ocates atuio« 
eotrared no Ceo comadoa de Gloria immortal, honrando naterra a 
sHdcta Igrcja Cathdlica com seua illustrcs triumphoa. 

E pera quo esta consola^ad seja mais perfeiTa, e sirua do fandamento 
de esperan^as gmndcs da nidhoria.quea quolla Igrcja deaejamos, ha 90 
do saber, quo cm uenhu doft flwuloa pasaadoa liouue em Ethiopia 
Martjres. a falta. pareco de T>Tano.s quo persiguiBBem a Chriat- 
audade, Pelo quo nad he muito anteciparse Dcos ^’oaso Sonhor 
neste nosso em qnerer colher asprimitiaa dellea. podando esta uinha 


i 71 ,b-fini f^l, \'n- VI* bUak). ftial wriLi™ m thr 

um« h,in,L M thp main body Ihe tLitery, It wiU be nrfH thet the orthography 
diH™ tram IhM of the Dtdicatiot, «d tb, pralt«« whl^h M* ™tton m » ra^d 

b«,i «rae,b.l re-mblifl* th*t m which the r,«t App™^s ™ti™, ^ 

trfeKoowto Boot .nd Chepl^r .t tli. cod o( =«h not,™ .rc .□ my epm.on in tho 
hRild of Alm^li^R hiTUMlfr 
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tanto eui baedd; & reganda com R(iiigu& do Slartjreii cMta nottatertu 
que abrid rocsdo^ m capiiiLds de tantas hereglas quo nolla tiubao 
afugada abna aeinoutc da ucrdad^-ira^ e C^thoHca doutriria. 

Porem antea do liduto Catalan pdr os Mart] res naturaeH dd 
Ethiopia, pode arezao quo ponhanio^ no principio, ocabe^ de^te Bum 
o« nomdfi dm Eurqpoos, quo ne^te tiiesmo tempo dcntro eni Gtliiopiap 
ou as portas della dcrao autda pela Saneta Fc, qtie on hiad progarp on 
tiiihad pregado ; o asai Jorsd oa nioatrea, e jjrtja doa Al>exfej «|ue 
tiiorrendo por olla alanfamo a gbiiasa eoroa do Alarrjrio. 

CoMEir'A o Catawjoo 

Padre lor^ Abridiam. 

^famnita da CoJiipanhia do lesuSj iJido pcta Ethiopia disfan;adfi; 
conhceido en\ por Christadp foi peloa Turcos deguladu em iidio 

da Fcp uejase o Capitulo 7 do liu. 5^* 

P* Fmwci’tfeci Machado. 

P* Bernurdo Pereira. 

Indo pern Ethiopia jKiruia do ZciU, chegados a Au^a GiirrAli 
daquelle reino^ qtte propriamente ae chanm Adet* foruu polo 
Rej !\laujo prezoa cTiiferros e deHp«>is de dez dm deprizad niortoa 
k cs[iada cm odto da Fe, epor satber quo a hiad progar a Ethiopia.— 
Ue]o3c 0 cap, 9 do Uur. S’®. 

“P O de Nicea^ ■ 

D, AjyEdlimr d'Almeida, 

(o) O P* laclnta Francis. 

O P* Francis Rodriffne^. 

Merec?o oprimciro lugar doa que doutro eia EtLiopia iiesta 
peraigiii^ao morrorao po!a Santa Fe o Bispo que Id ficoa por cabe^a 
da qtiella afligifla. c pecsiquida Igreja, ptiis a illiwtrcni uao ad com sua 
doutrina, tna< com seu aangiie. E apoz elle o 2® lugiiT sens dou^ 
compaiLheiros or P.P, nomoadoa am bos do nossa Coinpa nhia^ todoa 
tres forao j>or seuteii^a publica condcnados diiuirte por pregarcm e 
eMinarcm a Santa Fee de Foma, peudumdos cm aruorcs no mesino 
din, e antes de espirar apetinsjados.—Liur. 10, cap. 36. 

P* Gas j tar Pae^. 

P* loah Peteifa. 

Ain bos da Pompanliia do l esus cm otiio da aaivta Fee luortos ds 
zaTgunchadaa peloE Heregca cm Tigrfi nacoinjiTca de ABad^—Iiur 10 
cap. Sft, 27, 28, 29, 39. 


Almeida's or Ethiopia" 

Luis Curdelra. 

P* Bntm Hruni. 

Ambos da Companliia de lesus depois de graiuJisaimos trwbaUios, 
que padcceiao por espaco [air] de oito annoa tnforeadoa nafeira de 
Temben por pregareni e enainatem a santa Fee CatLoli™. — Llur. 10, 
i^ap, ^0. 

Frsj Agatun^h de Yandorfk^. 

Ffej Cussitiiio de Nunte&. 

Daaagrada Religiad doB Capuchos, ainbos Franceses deiia^ad; 
ciitrfliid<r cm Ethiopia iwra pregarc, e cnsinare a santa Fee Catholica, 
prezos peloB heregca fotad caforcadoaeiii liud aniore, por nad quercrcm 
ouiiir eua dontriim, nem deixar ointetito do ensimr a aanta Fed de 
Homai — Litir* 10, cap+ 31- 

Ate aqiii OS MarhTca eatrangeiros, e EuTopcos. Oa que se aegiieiu 
sad naturacs do Ethiopia. E ijonho primeiro oa que antes da nnidan^a 
da santa Fefi ein persigiiiijofe pnrticularea morren^o por ella. 

AhLa ChristoA. 

QucrdiKcr, Resurrei^ad de Christo [VdTo]. 

Ckrisios* 

Quit diz^r. Mao d& Lhristo. 

Fored mortos napronincia de Seguetle pot Lii grande FTerege 
pot ironi AquelU terra enainar a santa Foe de Rnma,c dar acomunhao 
aoB t^tliolioos por niandado do Enipemdor, e do Patriareha, qtve Ihea 
tinlia dado Ord™ Baeias.—Liiir. 9, cap. 3 . 

.'Jiifto lacobo. 

Era natural de Fremorul descendente de hu vene-BeatiO, contado 
no iiiiinero dos Portugucaes, aawrdnte oprimeito que totuou Otd« 
sacias da mad do Patriarcha 1>. Afonso Mender J Capellad de Teda 
Guerguia \’iBO Kej de Tigre, equal aleiiantandose contra o Bmperador 
do Ceo eda term, c ajjoHtatando tin Hanta Fee CatHolica, que tiuha 
rccebida, eiii odio della, « protestajod decomo a deUaua, e tarnaun 
nos erros da Alexandrlna, pnblieamettte matoii eeto acu capellad in 
aargonchadaa.-Liur. 9% cap. 4. coin cate presupposto. 

flWwj Zfwcldssec. 

Abexiin, -Mestre, ideat, pelado, e aupcrbi mayor do inosteito 
de ScUld, que he muito nomeado no reiiio Gojant ; 

Foj iiiorto por Serta Christos Visd Rej de Gojam assi meamo 
aleuantado contra os Reis do Ceo e da terra, apostatando , 

E peta confirmar «ua apostasia mntou a e*te CathoUco Jiade, 
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por tJJe dizw, c prote^tar queem Ckrist* nd^ m6r hfi duafl naturtm^ 
hunmbn, t diiiiim bu so suppostOp — Lmr. cap. 20. 

Tucur FtiKfitd 

Por sell nome proprio c-bamnUBSe Eniaml Christos^ quo fliguifica 
mao direita do CMsto. Oprimoinj Home era eomo alcoiiiha, pek 
qua I em mais conieeldo; quor dizer EniaiiA CliriHtok opretn , pepa 
dktin^ao do out ms quo o nao craft taiiio i-otno eifc, Kra muJtiti nobro, 
ejiareiite uiuito rhe^do do Yim Eej, grande aqfdado.cmL-thor Cktholsoo; 
foj luorto com onie^iuo intorite^ de o Vizo Roj coni: aim niorte so publicar 
por pcrsigmdftT da Saiicta Fee+ niorreo as boiotadas^ quo sad pancadas 
iiXim tim&saii do pao iniiito durti^ e |> 0 £adOf com quo Uie quebnirad 
a t^bora — Liur. tap, 20, 

Zfi^ti Gabnel Machtiilo. 

Qucr dizcr, Hktotia do GabrioU o sobrc nomo Porttiguea tinha por 
Bor doBirondento dm quo kfitamd em Ethiopia do tempo [VIH^] 
de Dorn Ohristotind da Gama ; nmrrw despois domuitoa dias, de leTidas 
mortaes qut recebco dos Ilcre^es qiiandu matamA aoa santaa Maftims 
Caspar Paest, c load Pettim cm Aiisji. — Liur, JO, cap. 27*, Et 3(>. 

Fmncisco Maehjdo, 

Mini no tambem fo dos Partngiicsea morto na mosma occaaiad. — 
Liur. IOt cap. 2T^ 

Mo^'o Abcxi.ni, quo siruia aoa Padres^ muita com tiles na mesma 
occasiad. O sen pruprio noiiie ho Xeasa tliristda j qutr dizer tfimou 
o Christo \ aquellt era o urdinario ; [.nirquc ciiatiiimd os Abexis 

a kzer acmelhantca conio siiicft[Ha, e abreub^^^ dos nomea. _ 

Liiir. 10, cap. 27^, 

Ayjffe Tiiid ou ZasSlmse. 

Azage. qiicr dtzor, dcscraliargador ; Tiao era alcunha^ qncr dizer 
eiTi bngoa doa Cia!las (ciija he apakura) pet^uono ; poriiue « era muito 
no corpo, tiim eiatndo omaLa muito grande sen proprio nonie era 
Zaasek^e ; quer diz^r, da Trindade, famosft MartTT, apedmjadti uiuo 
por nad qqcrcr cotnungar tom m hereges,—Liur, 1ft, cap, 35, 

Ahbfi Oracif Chriyto^, 

Qner dizer herdeiro do Christo* Era Kacerdoto ordenado pelt* 
Patriartha, foj primeiro pola Sancta Pee espancado muitas uezes, 
fl a^ontadd cruelmonte ; depois em hud feira pubUca aroarrado aotrhao 
aqtiatro estacas, |>era (^ue todoa opizassem aoa concefii, tomo fizeiao, 
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fi TM)«ibo fUtiAo Ihe foni hiul gnmh pcdia 1h« liaierad eiu 

petlaC^.- Lint- lt>T '*'*1*' ^■ 

SjKerdoto, por aad quercr eoniiingar com os Horegea, enfarcado 
eiti hu(V aniotc no incswo dia com os doos, quc so BOguem. l-iur. 10, 
c»p, 34. 

Z« 

Qiier diz 4 'r, ilo.s Apetolij^. Env hnniem graiie Ilebtt-ra. 
uisto nos liiiTos do Ethbplii, foi primeiro a^utado, o destemida, 
dopoia enforoido por nflo riucrer comungar wun o» Ilerogns,- Linr 10, 
3*t* 

Maneobo PortogtifS dos iwfidoo eni Ethiopia, cnforeado com os 
dons acima pola nifSO'ka caiisa.—liiuT, 10, cap, S4, 

.Vejfnc Debb. „ • , , t> 

Quor dizor, sogeitador do l^aso. Era tiobro Capitao do Ras 

CoUa [IXw] CliTistfis, enmito esfotcado^ por nad qiicror coimiojpir 
mui os Heri'gefl foi primoiro o?oiitado grauissimamente, coiifiscando 
Ibo tudo quanto tinha; dopois morreo apcdrojado polo aeharem 
razatidu pelaa (sontas do Xoasa Senjiora,—Liur, 10, cap, 3*. 

^ajahtm Xancn. 

OifaLiiii entre os Datnotcs m chatna oscu gnueruudor; o por quo 
Xanco Lii grande soldado, o capitad daciuella gontc cJicgoa d qnella 
dignidado, lh« ficou scnipro onomo della; loj dcpois quo wcebeo 
a Santa Fee de Roma, muito grande Catholico; mmea aqm* largar, 
netn comimgar com os Herogcs; polo ipio foi sentenciado c morreo 
onforcadn no Amiyal do EmperaifoT.—Liwr, 10, eap. 41, 

Xanc^^~ 

0 piiDiciru hq tionic, on titolo lie de Imni^ ; Ximc^r yi^r 
caiiade ajucar. jwr nad cpiertir comungar com os Hert'ges foi enforcadu 
no mesmo lugar. edia com Cafalaiu Xancd,—Liur, 10, cap. 41, 

MoUier uiuua hiuirada, fina oatholica; acmnpanhou os Padres l.ms 
C^rdeini, e iinmo Bmni noinoiite, aonde padeceran muito; acusada 
por Catholica amfcsstiu que o era. e auia de scr ate amorte; polo 
que foi condenads a morte, c moreco apedrejada. -Liur. 10, cap, 14. 

Ai/lon. 

Cego, grande Catholico qnc tamheiu acompanhoii os P.P. aci^do 
por CatioUoo, e nad querendo comungar com os Hereges, foi asat 
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meitnio niorta ia jtedtadaa na maatno dia, e liigur no Anay^I de 
Aapiedoii Vizo Bej de Tigre.—Liur. JO, cap. 4-t. 

ZaMld^s^. 

Qiier dizei, da Trlndade. Em Dcbtara sabia muito b«m de !iuro, 
B poT isso os P.P. oJizetan laestr^ da lingna no scminario de FreinotiA ; 
no niesmo dia, e bora, e pola mesma causa niorto as pedmdas. — 
Liur, 10, cap. 44. 

//II titeerdoie cvjo timne se nii6 eabe. 

\ itua Adieorro, lugor uizinJio a FrenionA ; foi morto pelos Uerege:?, 
por nau ijuerieT cotnungar com etlea, auiortc foi is pcdmilas.—Liur. 10. 
cap. 44. 


Aflie Gfttla. 

Criouse dcpde minino na santa CathoJica ao bafo do [iXi] 
Emperador velJio; nunca aquiz largar; foi por elb, desUiirado, e 
iiltiiiiaineiito morto Afci balutiuks por pera^uuniT fH&niprq consUtit^, 
nao quercndo dc nedhua manejra comudgar com «, 

Liur, 10, cap. 44, 


Bittisgf Ckrislot. 

Quer dizer. homem de Cliristo; por nad quorer comungar con, os 
Hcmgos, scnteuciado pe!o Vizo Hej de Tigrc mortco peodnmdo cm 
bua aruorc.—Liui. JO, cap. 37. 

Jfiird Christ OK. 

Quer dizer, pegada de Cbristo; cm fmdc mesUe, e superior maiof 
domosteiro de (^atdonH, hu dos n,ajores de Gojan,.—Eodcm loco. 

Quor dizer, caelio dc mla^^ —Ubi BUpra. 

Abbtt f'c/™. 

He como dizcr Prej Pedro; aestes tres por serera sarardotea da 
de Rotda iimndou matar edi Gojam Abeto Gladios irniao do 
Emperador Faciladiis.-Ibidem. 

Alibi! MeJcfid Ckrvitm. 

Pjulre on Frej (isso ual Abbi) Mcleba CJirlatds. quer dizer, fermosura 
vj niesttc do nosso seminarb do Gorgorrii muito bem 

cd endido, c muito bom C'atlioJi™, e religioso de muito exempio por 
Iierseuomr «mpm na Fee de Honm. e aaad queter largar, omandou 
matar em Gojam o Visa Rej Mariam.—Ibidem, 
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’ Abbii fomothfott. 

o Cf^rcouado: CatJitilica inuito leniorosKn iisdo aconfessiir Jid 
CathoUcp foi morto no camicho pelos lEisreges, — meanio lujiar. 

Uadard Mariuftt. 

(JuBT dizer, totnon jjor spnliorn a Maria ; era nioUief dfr Oldo 
Christos clerigo, hub jnnr mo krgar a Santa Fw foj prezo e padecco 
miiitoa trabalboH; elk imitando ao bom marido pola niMma caasa 
foj poi HBZea a^oiitada com tanto rigor qae morrao dos aijoiitea. — 
No meamo cap. 3T, do liar. 10. 

Trei (intfas Mart if res, 

Cujoa nofiiea nao sabia o P“ Bnuio linini, mas adinna. que era, 
certo serein mortos fK»r nad quererem coniungar [Xo] eoni os 
Heregea ; ]iu do» quaes era eriado de lias CcUa Christos, os outros 
doTLS dioipulos doa radres — No Mesioo lugar, linro, e cap. 

\ 

C-ATOLOfso nos QirE padkcerao 
DESTEBRO, E OUTR03 NOTAUEIS TRAUAUIIOS 

POLA SANTA Fee Catholic a 

.A fora estes sad miiitos, os qae nad eliegarad ainda anossa noticia, 
otoni]>o os irA deacubrindo, emuitos niaia os quo sofrerad tlesterros. 
avoiites, eonfisca^ad de seus bens ; i|ue nad fattarad elles ao Martyrio, 
mas faltoti Ibes a eapada dos peraiguidnres ; dew quaes he beiii, que 
fa^iiios aqui algud men^ad, fjolo menoa dos principnes ■ asaher. 

Jilts CeJic? CArwidif. 

Aquelle imiad do Emiterador vclho. e tio de P’aeiiadia. deeujas 
proeaas esta chea esta noasa hiatoria. Esta lis dez a’lios deatemido 
offetecendo cada dia opcsco^o aotaUio pola conlissad da santo Fee 
de Rotna. — Liur, 10, cap. J ; et., oap, 11. 

Za Mar tarn. 

Xuiiio dc Tenibew, que por nad brgar a sjjnta Fea, nem entregar 
os Padres, que tomnu kma conta, fez aa iimjores fa^nuhas. que se 
podiad imaginar, ate perder auida risata detiiatida. — Uojaso oHii, 10, 
cap. 38 por muitos §. §, 

Okla 6'iiefffM»V. 

FLlha de ite Amiita tOiristds, priina do Einperador, lustre q honra 
daa matronas Aboxia que poU sancta Feu tern jiadeciilo nccessidadcs, 
desterros, perda doinuito que possiiya, [Xd] foiiiea, aedes, etudo 
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ijuanto m |K>f1e ini^gUmr liL^ixo tiiiiLiort^p e tonuentos ; oque »eLhe * 
nao da })or Bua grandi^ nobrejMp OAtando olla lauito preates jjera poh 
Hunta Fct' dar nul uidas ae tantaa tiuoftsc, — Liwf. 10* cap. 42. 

A f^i MartfL 

Oiaai^ graiie, tf authoH^d^} [md-^» qua huiiuc JiaatcEji teinp^Hi cia 
ElJiiopia ; foi mcstrc de> Emptirador YcUio. edulffSHciu a ^nta Fee 
tmn tal corkEtanckp qua astiuenio ^lera omatar; maa t^da tiiedOj que 
uendo cniiorrer jKila Fee. ae conuerteaaem aeVta niuitoa doa Hcregest Ihe 
I'ommutarao amt^rtc em deatemj. — ^Liur, 10, eap. 41. 

Manubani Chttst^s. 

Qiivt ilisier cafleim, ou ibruui^ de Ohriatu ; era Iniiao do .MartjT 
Abbii Eqatateos * lot dcsterrado pola aanta Fee« — Ijiur. 10* 41. 

£rfrt ChriM^s^ Pa»Io Cruz, 

Arabos a^outadoa jxir ratholiena e o 2“ por ser sacendote* e por 
confessar aos Catliolkoft. — liur. 10, c. 41. 

Aheto Joamtes, 

Filho da Ojaero Hayct pKiiio do Eiuperador^ mujtofl aiuios com 
consentimento do mesmo Einperador uiueo iiureioento profihsaandosc 
ticmpre lift Lurte pfU: Catliolieo * depois Uie coufkcarad seas be^a^ 

E otinemo muito tempo ewi cadean ein easa de aaa propria maj, 
que era grande berrge, elbe fazia graudes {icrmria.^^ ttido ^freo 
Bompre com grande eonstanda. — Liar. 10* c. 4L 

Abdo Anfiir. 

Filho do Viao Rej Kebd Clirifttos, desterrado por CatliDlico, iiafroo 
odesterro muito tempo com gmnde constanda, ati que otimnid delle, 
respeitando bos gmndes meiecimentos de boh Paj, — liur. 10, c. 41, 

Abeto (Hdo D^utid. 

Filhos da Ozieiu Rouiana Ore, que momeo CatlioUca; primeiro 
miiito tempo seUicA pirmittio uiuerem ua Fee de Boma, ate qae os 
destermrad pola iia6 quererem largar.—Liur, 10* c. 41. 

Aztu^ Oldo Chrisf<3g. 

Sacetdtstc muito uisto noa liuro^ de Ethiopia* e muito [XTu] 
eloquente oa sua lingua, andou muito tempo escoudido pola isaota 
fee; foi achado e condetiado a dcsterro.—^liiir. 10, c. 4L 
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KvoLUTiON oj' ilXoADHf- JJv Ajjantaprasad BakbrjI"!^ASTS f, ^[rAn, 
D.Pliil. Introduction, Oxford, 1922. 

This is an advance print of tKfl introductorv pages (fifty-tv. o in all) 
of a diMwttation on the Evolution of MiigadliT offered by Pro¬ 
fessor EaiierjL-Sftfltri as nn exercise for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Oxford, As it is onlj' a portion of the complete work— 
it breaks off in the middle of an account of the A^ka texts—and as 
its author's final toneluHionu are not stated, it would not be fair to 
him to criticize the opinions which are here only adumbrated- Suffice 
it to say that, in his introductory chapter, he appears to follow the 
theory first expounded hy Hfrtmle, and Bince genemllv accepted, of 
a Primary Magadhi Prakrit of the Vedic period, developing through 
Paii (here following Windisch and the pfissent writer), literary ilagaiUii 
Prakrit, and .Magadha AFmhhrftiiiSft, into niodera Bengali. He haa 
evidently studied nearly all the literature dealing with the aubjeet, 
and carefully gives bis authority for ever)- statement, hut does not 
appear to have been aw'arc of two works that have lately been 
published. The first of these is the important series of articles on 
Old Hindi by Pandit Candradhar S^arma Guleri in Volume II of the 
new fleries of the Nagarl-pramri^i Ptitrika, and the other is Professor 
Jacobi 3 valuable account of Apabhraiii&i prefixed to his edition of the 
BhaasatUi Hftha of DhaoavaU.‘ completed and rev-ised in the Intro¬ 
duction to his edition of the Sai!£i/i-u»HaraairjVa»i of Haribhadra,* 
Jlr. (lulerT has dealt at great length, with hundreds uf examples, 
un the development of Hindi from Apsbbmrh&i. and has shown how 
some of the verstss quoted by Hcnmeandra are still current in 
Bajputana. word for word (with the necessary allowances for 
Ungulstie development) in almost the same forms as tho.Be given by the 
Prakrit grammarian, ProfeBsor Jacobi has thrown a brilliant light on 
the history of the origins of literary Apabhiaifiia. and of its reiations, 
on the Me hand, with Prakrit, and, on the other band, with Deiiya 
forms of speech. I suspect that a study of his cogent arguments 


t Mutnlcb. 1418. 


> Muiiieh. 1421. 
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would ioduce Pmfcaaor Fiani>rji-$aatrl to aiodif T somu ol liia^tateiiu-ut^ 
regarding thifs stage of Indian language development. 

Tlic Professor Ljis Jjeen misled by Piscliel (E*nikrit Oraiifiinnr, | 1) 
m stating that ^Islrkandeya indndes non-Ari'an langtiagea untler the 
name i>i Apahhrailrsa. In the passage referretl to, Markand^ya 
h niereW quoting from Raioa-sammn {Tarkavaglisa), and a comparison 
of the statements of the two authors shc^ws that, when givnng the names 
of Dm vidian countries^ they did not mean that the Dra vidian languages 
s[>oken there were forms of Ajabhraiit^. All that they implied was 
that the litorary Afuibbrnih^ written by Sanskrit or Prakrit seliolors 
resident in those countries had Jevelopetl eertoin mimir diiilectiL' 
[Kictiliatitles.^ This Apabhraii^ia was usei:! as a Uterary fcatt^t} over the 
whole of India from the KiiiiAlaya to Uape Comorin. As sueh^ it 
cciver^l even Buddhist Eastom India, and was there (with, as nsiiah 
]o[!al modifications) employed for literary purjiuscs^ The literary 
Apabhraiii^ of the (Rastcni) DohaBiu, and the Avahattba Bliasa of 
Vidyapati Thakurare based on Western, not on x\lagiidhi Pmlcnt /^ 

On the other hand, there a]>peair to have been literary works in 
what may be called Desya Pmkrits, or De;^ya Apobhraiii^s> long 
before the fixation of litemry A|]abhmih^a. In course of time, the local 
languages having no literary atandanls to retard their development, 
these early works quickly beaime uiiLntclligible, just as FlindT of the 
thirteenth century is unintelligible to the non-expert reader of the 
nineteenth. Originally popular in charaeferj with unintelligibility 
they lost their popularity and ilisappeared^ tjwmgh efforts were made 
lor their preserv'ation by the pre|MrBtiou of De^T Kosas^ which explainer 1 
the obsolete Desya woitls retained by them. A w'ell-known example is 
TIeniacandra a But the growth of literaryApabhrarii^p 

w ith its fixed standards of granimar and vocabulary, finally caused the 
supeTwssion of these older popular works. We know^ of one—the 
of Padalipta—WTitlen before the fifth century of our era, 
which seven hundred years or bo later was intelligible only to the 
learned, and was therefore translate*! by an unknown author into 
Literary Apabhraih^, under the name iA TaTaiifjaloln. The original 
has been lost, but the anonymous translation has c*mie down to us,* 
The above is not written as criticisnij. but as a supplement to the 
mfomoatioa ^ven by Professor Batieiii Sfistri in his study of the growth 

JRAb. 1S13, p, SBL ■■ J,a,^5bb p. savUL 

Stinnikumarac^nti^m, p. xviiL bus h-lmimt-lT 

L^TihU^I muj CjemnArt hj Crt^Ee^r LeLimnnn, amlvt th« of “• Noiifw '' Lit 
tUe ^¥ftMhrt/i fai^ BMddhitmui^ ai, pp„ 103 fi,, 27^ ff. 
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.„™t »«»H««! »> *• ”■“* 't 

he b» eiv-u enoumps n. to hope tliat rt» will lono « eohd con- 
tribiition to Imlian philology- q 


CAJtnKiu-i^y- 

loth July, mi. 


D,n 8....oRji,»*on. L’»«ni.dm.Bm » oHinW™ 

SaBenfieM.'liicht.‘. Von-I ari. ChARPBNTIBB- 8vo. I p^K^ 
KiroRA UDt.rHuchung.n .«m iiltmdi«=h..i 

Inaumirul von Ernst Aruman. 8vd. Uppwlac 19.- 

standard of which they fully maintain. 

Xiti... bv co^in ob«orhi» in «• ■««»» »“ '« 

XlLoof ,i.o,».not.hlvH.ml.lo.vcth«oifOK»c«ot« * c^»C" 

r HgvMic dconi. ■■. wbD. ochem. wirt Oiao.bo,g. .odd Mg.ri 

t ..on on.™,Jo d tho o-Mjeoo. or lojondm- nocrotio, oon.|«..d 
If oo« -o--r-bl . « .ho .ill of die «n8» or nontor ■«n»'nd“« • 
sLloton of ondtoroblo voKOo. snob »i. the oo« «.th die roll Jottfam. 
t lM,d. tho •‘droni.-d.eo.y” ond tho “ «l*!d/o-tbc"V »«" 
t X invon«d in onW to *iv. . t.d»f«.^- ^ 

ooioin IttvSdio bfon.. l'o.lM»r O-nwodet >■“ “1*“^ 
with . cmdol oottioion. of dioir oppliootion “ ^ 

-1 „..:- ,00,01, o-H.,i!»« i». in b.» 0.1. wonu. ttat ‘l-c 

iM .00 on the .hole to ho indgwl by OHonboog .theory, hot lh« 
l-nd in no genetic rdodo. to X 

iddir opodioe^ Id tbo 01- »' ““XX- 0 ^^^ 

hflL'VI! vajtishcfl witlflOlilt nnn 

hn EX and that, momiver, none of the texts of the Bmhma^^ 
tne rdpH«, «ii« _ ^.:„w to URC aa evidences for the 

literntunt which ivnters have wi*.h^ to . ^Vcdic 

«AAva»«i-the.>rv fit the rulea of that theory . • • that m the p^ \ ^ 
.KThKl the uUffS^o iiostulated by Oldenberg did not exist at aU. b 

Lot .time in tho oorlior pH-, of dte ^ “ 

the Hgv'eda also the <nAr^ff«« theory can find no pi - . 
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composed of prose and poetry wliicb we meet in the Jatakas, etc.* 
arose at the out.set from a popular literature remote from the ^'e^lic 
textfl that have ooiiie down to us,” These are weighty conduisions, 
and as regards the Kg^^eda and the Epics it eeems to me that 
Dr. Charj)entier has fairly established them. As to the Bmhmaijafl 
and Jatakas^ however—speaking with the utmoad respect and 
diffidence—I venture to think that the arguments are rather less 
cogent. As the arffufriejitum ear is uncertain, and as the methoii 

of iilch fjdnfi - — nariativca in alterable prose and stereotV[)ed verae—which 
was use<l for the Jatakas, is still commonly employed m inanv forn^ 
of religious recitations, especially Purh^ic, and as the Pauranikas 
borrowed from the \edic Aitihasikas the bulk of their legem!- 
materials, Jt seems unsafe to deny in general terms the €^xisteiice of 
dthtfdmii in the Brahnianic circles in which the Brahmai^ia literature 
arofie^ though it is perhaps imposaible to prove their ejctstcnce- 

Dealing next with the “ drama-theory *\ Dr. Charpentier show's 
that it cannot be applied generally to the Hg^'eda, He allows it only 
for Xj 31-3 and 86—an important admission w'hile maintainJitg 
that all other dialogue-hymns of the EV. Iselong to the epic genua. 

Coining now to the Bupurria-saga, he studies it in its Vedic form, 
capecially in KV+ iv, 26-T* and then as it i« presented in later V^ic 
and Epic works. Then he deals with the text of the Suparoadhvavn, 
which he edita with critical notes and translation. A careful pre- 
IhninaTy examination leads him to the conclusion that the fn^tiibk 
verses in it are older than the anu^ltibh verses now mixed with thcnij 
and contain epic dialogues (the tri^tubh, as eUew'here appears^ was 
from earliest times used in dtaliigue); and he further shows that the 
part of the legend given in Sup. 2U, I IT., agrees in the main with KV. iv, 
28-7, that in the story of Kadru and Vinata given iu .Hat. Brah. flip 
vip 3, 2-7, we have the oldest surviving form of that saga, that the 
Sauparon of the Mahabharata is mainly (though not exclusively) 
based upcui the older triMfubh version of our Suparnlflliyava, and that 
the latter wa.^ proliably the s^)le source of Rdmayaoa III, xsxv, 27 IT. 
The origins of the legend are then discussed. They are, according to 
our author, twofold, viz, the suga of Kadr3 and vinut7i and the s^ga 
of the I^pe of the Soma, with which is likewise connected the old talc 
of the Churning of the Ocean. The first of the^ is traced back Into the 
realm of the bejm-fabk, the character of Carudu ui later legend and 
cult discus^, snd the stori^ss of the Rch.-, familiar to us from SiudUd. 
narrated and connected with the Caruda-legend, with much else. 
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The iibovc brief and imperfect analysis indicates the wide extent 
af tbc ground traversed by lir. HhftTpetttier. It must be addtKl that 
throughout his literary peregrinations he carries with him an ample 
naticum of exact learning and siholarly method. Even when tmable 
t« accept Bome of his conclusions, the reader will only dissent with 
extreme respect and diffidence. Without hypotherea there can be 
no scientific progress; and Dr. CJiarjrenticris hypotheses are always 
broad'hosed upon good foundations of erudition and judgment. 

From the work of the master we pass to that of the disciple. It is 
a peculiar pleasure for a reviewer to notice a book m which he hnds 
some of liis favourite theories set forth and proved by scientific demon.- 
stration. Dr. ..Vibrnan's central argument is that the god Budra of the 
Vedic religion, the i^iva of classical literature, was originally a stranpr 
to the Vedic pantheon, and belonged to the popular cults, m which 
from earliest times he fiffurea as the lord of the demon-wor d, a 
spirit of terror and death whose home was in the northern moun ains 
and who was the head of a motley troop of kindred spinta, the Hndras, 
that the Vedic priesthood admitted him to the com^ny of their 
celestials, thereby partly obscuring his real nature in their own circles, 
and considerably altering some parts ol his primitive ntes ; and that 
while in the later Vedic age the original personalities of the other 
pals laded away, Rudra reasserted his primitive character and gaim^ 
increasing recognition, until his worship spread over almost the whole 
of India; preserving most of its grim pre-\ edic featjire*. Till 
Immthcsis, it seems to me. haa been denioustrated very ably by 
Dr Arbman. His learning is wide, cnibmeing not only Ved.c and 
Sanskrit literature, but also the data of modern Indian folk-religion, 
and he lisndW it with sound method and sober judgment. 

In the estabbshment of his thesis Dr. Arbman niisea a number of 
intcrestuig points, notably the fundamental dillcrem« between the 
priest.lv religion representeil in the Vedas and Vedic literature and the 
popular worship of spirits, as a riile potentially malehc which finds 
Txpression in the cult of Rudra-Siva; the probability that temples 
and images were already in Ve-lic times used in popular cults, though 
unknown to the Vedic irmuta texts; the fact that the word dem 
even in VerUo times occasionally signifies demons, and that its usna 
specific limitotion to the celestial gods is due to the 
thr%-edic priesthood; the various meanings of the pliiml Rudms, 
which in KV. signifies the Mamts and in later ^^dic Iitornture denotes 
soiuctiiiies a more of leas abstract group of gods probably dcnvLMl by 
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prie*5t!y mgeouity from tbe ^larntfi nf the RV., anti st>inetimes, sgnbit 
the tleiimn troop of Riidrfit or demons in geiieml; the nature of 
bkiUa^ und kindred spirits; the cult of ivho apparently belongs 

to the Manic family; the connexion of Rucira-i^iva with snakes and dogs; 
and the red and black colours attributed to him. As regards the first 
of these ]>cjints, white fully assenting to Dr. Arbiiian^a general argument^ 
I suspect that he is sonictiines slightly inclined to over-estituate the 
simplicity of popular cults: some of the Sinhalese de^ibritnaUarc very 
eomplJeated indeed* In connexitin with the red colour of Rudra^ to 
which according to traditioji he owes that nanic^ it woiihl be interesting 
to have a detailed study of the etymology of the epithet which La 
iisuBlly taken to mean “ gracious by a euphemism aimilar to that 
which produced the Greek but has abso l>een derived with 

considerable plausibility from the Tamil iimuj r-^-iiian.” Space 
for bills us from dwelling aa we would wish upon these nncl numy other 
points ariliriiig in the course of Dr. Arhrnan^s discussions^ and w'e take 
leave of him with hearty thanks ujid a sincere hope to uee more from 
his scholarly j>eii. 

There is one desi{lerfltuin that we iiins.t deplore in both these works : 
neither has an index. 

L. D. R, 


Tut; VisA'iA-l'ATTRiKA OF TuLAsf-l>ASjV, With a comnientar3' bv' 
pA^fpiT RAME:iVARA BhatTa. pp, 14+6+374+0+3, Indian 
Press; jUlahabad. 1913, Price 2 mpyes. 

The (leky m the publication of tbk notice is due to the kfe 
disturbed condition of Eutojk^ A copy of the hook was sent to the 
Schfjol of OrientarStiidies during the war, hut n German submarine, 
with scant aympatby for a great Indian poet, diverted its course to 
the bottom of the .Mediterranean. it is of special ^ulue to EuTorwan 

students of Indian literature, and as it apjieara to be little known hi 
ibis country. I make no excuse lot now drawing attentJon to it. even 
though nine years have passed since it^ publication. 

Paijdit Rum^vara Bhatta had already done good semee in the 
cause of makuig Tulasi-dasa acc€s.^ible to the general reader by hk 
edition of die more fsunous of the same poet 

(Bomba), 19114), in which each venje of tlie original is acooiiipaniec] bv 
a btemi Irajisktion into simple modem Hiatil This gave an excellent 
introduction to the puct s arcliaic AwadhT, which not infrequently 
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presents difficulties to the be({iJineT. The poem, it is true, n simple 
enough in style, hot the imfamiliftr dialect is apt to discoumge even 
an enthusiastic learner, 

The Kain-’- carita-manofla is a narrative poem. Its author had 
no need for the employment of an unusual vocabulary, and it is lua 
masterv of the home language of the ludian villager that has sccur^ 
iN univeraal popularity in HindOstin. But the ^'inayaM»ttr 1 ka 
i» A work of nn altogether different nature. The legend regarding its 
inception explains its character. Tnlusi-tl^’s teaching that Rama 
accepts freely the greatest sinner who Ls genuinely repentant arousM 
much opposition in the priest-ridden Benares, and he became the 
object of violent pemeeution, At length he ha<l a dream m which 
Haiiuinan appearcl to him. consoling him, telling him that he was 
blameless, and advising him to liecome a complainant m the wurt 
of the Lonl Himself. “ Write,'* said he, “ a Ciiw/p-jwiUrifai a pctibon 
of complamt, and 1 will get an order pass«i upon it by 
and w’ill be eiupowertsl to punish the pre.sont evil age. n <a 
advice the bwk ^-as written. The whole forma a series of prayers, 
SMldmsscd. one bv one. to the various minor gmls, as dwi-k^pe^ 
and courtiers of ihe Supreme, and then, in an ™th^ fT"!!! 
entreaty and self-huniillation. to the Deity Himself. The final vc^ 
tells how, as in the ease of an earthly monarch, the petition waa granted 
under Ruma's own signature. 

The style of the work is very different from that of the Rama- 
caritu-manasa. It is that of a petiUon to an earthly monarch, 
couched in a courtly vocahulary full of liigli-floWTi words ami phrases. 
These, in the contest, are appropriate enough, but they do not tenc 
to make the iKiem comprehensible to anyone who is not a Icanied 
man. Moreover, the intense fervour of the WTiter often cames him 
into an extremity of passion, bursting forth m an eUipti^l style very 
different from the limpid beauty of his narrative poems, ^evc^theleas, 
the “Book of Petitions" is one of the most important documents 
iu the religious lu.story' of India, W'e have here a man, whose mfluence 
for goiHl over genemtioms of Indhms cannot be exaggeratol aymg 
bare the inmost recesses of his heart and displaying his most intimate 
feelings towanls the Deity and towards that Deity a mlatioiwi to 
humanity with a freeilom fwm reticence and with a poetic fervour a 
have rarely been equalled. It is a book of confessions, but the con¬ 
fessions of a pure and faithful soul. . tr- 

It will be gathered from the foregoing remarks that the ^imp’ 
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pattiiki is by no ni^ns an easy buok fur the beginner. By him it 
muiit be read with a commentary or with a translatiun. Se^ral 
coiumentaries, excellent in their way, have been publiated,* but they 
arc meant rather for Indian aeholarii than for the less highly educated 
Pandit Ilnme^vara Bliatta’s commentary is of a .different ohameter. 
To each verse is added a literal translation into modem Hindi, and 
besides this there are plentiful notes on the meanings of obscure 
passages or of uucuinmon wonls. It tbua offers not only to every 
educated Indian but also to European students of the history of 
Indian religious, an edition of this great poem vrhjcb can be studied 
with pleasure and which enables the reader to enjoy, witbnut 
impediment, its many beauties, The printing and general get-up of 
the book is in every way worthy of the wdhliDOWii “ Indian Press " 
from which it has issued, and I can cordially recommend it to everyone 
who desires to ipiin an understanding of the mind*workings of one of 
the greatest of India’s prophet*poets. 

G. A. G. 


As ELKaiRS’TAhr ani> PnAcrrcAt, Grammar or the Gat,la or Oromo 
Lasoitaoe. By Arsolii W. Hodsqs, F.R.G.S., Colonial 

Civil ^rvice and Ciiavrk If, Walker, Sudan Civnl Service 
(sometime muhobr of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge), His 
Majesty's Consuls in Etlii opia. Ixmdon (S. P,C. K.), 1 *>22. 

The muterinb available for the otudy of Galla have hitherto not 
been very abunfiant, and (with the except ion of Viterbo’s, for those who 
know Italian), useful rather to philologists than to students requiring 
a pnietieal knowledge of the language. As it is much used in Abyssinia, 
and the Galla (Boniti and others) are still [airly numerous in the north¬ 
eastern part of the Kenya Colony, there is certainly room for a book 
of the kind here proiiddcd. Within a siiiall compass it gives the most 
wsential feature.s of the grammar, w-ith short voenbularics and exercises. 
The table of verbs, with their derived forms, at the end of the book, 
the Englisli.Oalla vocahulary, and the series of connected texts will 
n • ound estremely useful. Some of the texts are given both in 
Oman and Amharic clmracters, the latter being geiiomlly used and 
imderstortl by the more educated Galla and suloptod In Caila books 


/mII of Biji airiiho jCfajirkhArl, IS-fll. 
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printed for ift Ab^iniu, o-g. in the Gnila Bible, tniUHlnted by 

OncsEinuK X(!aib. ^ 

Oalk, it may be scarcely necessary to remiirk, ia a Bamitic language, 

closely related to Somali, and Us striictiiTe i» very intwesttng fmtn a 
nhilologieal point of yiow. St is not inclu<l«l an a s«i)a*ate study Jn 
MeinhoVs SpmehtH rfer Hamiten, hut that work contains much 
OilculAted to throw light on Galla gtammar. Relations, remote and 
inciiiwt. but wnceivably possible, between Galla (or wine earher 
speech of the saui« stock) and the Bantu lutiguages. niay be mdiait^ 
bv such points as the causative in -iV. But problems like this he 
outside the scope of Measis. Hodson and Walker’s book, which can e 

warmly TCCommcndtHl for tlio purpose it is intended to ^rve. 

A. Webneb. 


Die Spiucme per Bo onBB Baekok is Kamkrus. los h aiEimitH 
SPEU.BNUERO, mit BbiTRAOES VOX Cari. Meiniiof und Jou^>>a 
Vuiirikoer. Ihrlin (1) Roimer), Hamburg (C. Bovsen). If)--. 

Bo or Bankon (Sir H, H. -Tohnston’s No* 212 , Abo)J is a Bantu 
language, spoken in Hie neighbourhmid of the Wun l^'cr. in h 
CamercKins. It is f|iiite distinct from Duala, and, aecorfing to the 
authoritv just referred to. has been strongly influenced by the semi- 
Hantti lunjuages ot the north^st. Its relationship to W 
( 2 ) tbe moTtyptcal eastern Bant,, language* may be deduced from 

M II 1 ^ 1 — —f .nlasUliJUa: 


„,n- Mim. 

V*- 

luu. Ho5rt, 


|j, 


ki- 'Thing. 


mat. 

hCtlr 

mni'frt. 

miwn- 

i-S3q. 


ni- 


I !oLL4e. 


7. kymt 

{k\-t 

ft, bi-om^ 
ndfiU. 

10, ndftD. 




Si/HAJif- 

S tvkiSi- 

Ertoto. 

CKmiJ-fUtU. 

nlM-ntn. 


biilo. 

Kbjh-Dttl. 

n-ntu. 

wA-Xn. 


omU-tLrnft. 

iS'tLinii. 

m-tltnjfc 

(arL-hflk;). 



mi -t iniJhi 

mt-liinA, 

lllithA 

" ismw. 

en-nyo. 

■1 


jinOk 

1 minA “ ni 

inH-mii.1 


mpnfl- 

ycsmft- 

oti-ntu. 

('lli-ntu. 

ki"io. 

V 

lx?mAn 

fibi-ntu- 

ad^ntUr 

vi-tu. 

nfUbo. 


Jlaliibfi. 

jlunib«. 

nduba. 

flEljtt. 

JliimUtt- 

Jlumbn^ 


, M a Uttguig* bj- .ruhn^toa K u b3U. • 

I. HO), 
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Bo. 

Nuanja. 


Eu- 

Tdd^ca. 

% 1 r [fiot- round.] [not found.] olii^ li Dai. 

lu kI 

udimiA 




Mrfiig " 


tu. 


1^. {not f-rnind.] Jo-non [otu-lo 

[lu-lo 

[not fuundk.] 



pi. to l&, 

'“■WO 


kn- 

LitiJ« 

LO. [not founit] (nnt found.] kmui. 


[nut fi>lind.] 

ra- 

Bniin. 

14. fwu) b&q, 

UW9tJ3. 


ku- 

Dpath. 

l.'Pr [nut fuuneJA] [not fountL] okufn. 

kufft. 

kufu. 


Pbc& (At). 

l(t. hi »I wnntu. 

l«nlu. 

_ _ 

ku~ 

rr m- 

Iji- sf ph kuntu,* 

kuiktn. 

-- 

tnu^ 

P. (inj. 

ti pt ukiititu^ 

niuntu. 


pt- 

Bird. 

19. fL-nun {[)k i-ogpiA [not fouuiL] {not found.] (nut found.] 



wu^nuii 14). 




(ilAIttv 

20. [nut found.] [not found,] ngu-tilu. 



71J- 


*0 It [not foontJ,] ehi-munlu. 



Here thi^re are wveral intei^ting points to note. The t:hirteentJi 
(ia-, dinunutive} class is not found either in Bo or in Duuk; the 
twfilftli (fri-), a-hich is nsiiallj' its plural (it is found aitJi a different 
use in Ganda, a ml in a few words in Nyaiija, where it is no lon^'er a 
diminutive, the regular diminutive phiral prefix boin^ ti-), exists in 
Duala (hut not in Bo) as the plural of 19, which last Uconhned to the 
western Bantu languages.* The fouTtcentli prefix is usually a eolleetivo 
or abstract, without a plural — ^sonietiiiies it la a pltiml prefix corre¬ 
spond Eng to 13; orcasionally, as in Osnda, it perlonns the double 
innetion* It also does double duty in Bo, but tlio class to which it 
serves as plural is 19. The locative classes seem to hav*e dlsappiiAred 
without leaving a trace. 


The infinitive (trefix has also disappeared ; its place is taken by 
»* (for which ivaaon infimtlv-cs used as nouns arc placed in the fifth 
class). This loss appears to affect most of the western Bantu languages 
from Angola northward; in Kongo only two verbs (itrreiM/« “ go,” 
and Ictriza “ eoine ”) have hi prefixed in tKe infinitive, and this j» all 
the more remarkable because we know Xruni Bnisciotto'fi grammar that 
the Avi- infinitive wiw still uhtkI at .Sa6 Salvador in the middle of the 
svventeeuth conturv* 


It is further remarkable that in Bo the infinith'e is distinguishml 
l>y a suffix g preceded by a vowel which varies with the vowel of the 
stem, c.g. “to climb”. y “to bend”, to 

squcexc , etc. CbtLsoiiant endings occur to an extent unusual in any 

“*** Swjihiti Hid nctiul warfs ud no 
liriili d-.- 1-... Uk™ I, A,.«. M .k. ,k™ 

thi it » tiD*U-d » a reristka 

I? «l ’I” « K..--!. 
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Bantu bnpiagf, nhkh bcara out what has btun said as to the 
trarv^itiunul chamcter nf 

Tbe gmmniftr has been Avorkwl out under the c^ditership of 
Proft'ssor J[einhof (wlio contributes the introductory reiuarks on 
phniieties) with all the care and thoroughucBs to be expected from 
rienmn Bcholarship. Its usefulness is increased by a series of oxeretses, 
bv two vocabularies (for a great part of which credit nmst bo ^ven to 
Ftan Johanna \ bhringer], and some testa, with translation and not«. 

The inonograph has been Issued as a suppleuient to the inva uablo 
j!ci7scArj/f/iir Ein^borencn Spraehen (formerly Zettsckfijl fdr kofoitml- 
sprachni). which lias continued to ap|JWir, in spite of adverse cireimi- 
stances, up to the present, but is in danger of extinction uule.^ further 
supmrt can be dfccured. It is to be boiled that this appeal m l not Iml 
to meet with adequate response from tli^ interested m bngmstic 
science, whether in the Old \\ orlJ or the Sew, WciiNFii 


Die \’oucaPiCHTirxG der Wakwei i. Si^nicmviiHTEn, Fabelx vsd 
Marchek, Parabklx, Ratsel trxD Liedeh. Oesamuiclt und 
ausgewidilt von C. J. Benorr, vou I8<»£^1910 Mi« m 
Kaineniii. Birliu (D, Rciiucr), Hamburg (C, Boysen}, Ul- 
TJie Wakweti are the tribe sometimes called Bakwiri J \ ery little 
has hitherto been written about them, though their language was 
stmUeJ some twenty or thirty years ago by f^ouiit Rogocxynski an 
English tmnslalion of whose notes appeared in an early numbe: of tho 
Jounwt of thr Ajrictin Sociels, Tlicy are among tlie farthest north¬ 
western outliers of the Bantu family, and bvo on the south and aont 
oast slopes of the t'ametoons Mounlain, They appear to be closely 
related to their neighbours, the Dualu. Ewori, and Mongo tabes. 

This colleetion comprises luO proverbs, «i talcs, fa 
“ pambles ” (the aptness of the lad dcaignation seems a httlc doubtful), 
and some riddles and songs, A Hamburg student of folk-lore, J* 
Ipseii, has t^ntrlbutid a very inturestiiig iutfodiiction, in which the 
stories are eomimred with the numerous African ^-ariants, as well as 
with others from Eurojw, Asia, and Americti, 

The Wakwcii luive been comparatively isolated for a long period 
from the main stock of the Bantu family, and this explains why many 

■ Tb« for....s=esrdin« ta Herr ac..W,ia'’eiu lirtiua, Jorauf Kiirhnniifi 
hntieo Karens and nnjpnii«en<kr Kcnnliii. d,r Sp™:l,8e«t*« kniumi , 
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tales, which are ijiiite tecognisablc as variants t>t well-known Bantu 
themes, have dcparte<l ho widely fmm the typical form. Tlixia wehave 
(p. 109) a cnrioiis and apparently imperfect version til thtJ tale given 
by M. Junod (in Chants et CVnites Barringa) as “ Les Trois 
Vaisacaiix^^ which is probably, as Herr Ipaeii points oiit^ of Indian 
origin (he refers to an im]>nrtant easay on this HubjtM^t by Th- Benfey : 
Kkide Schriften, iii, p. 94). This atory has reached |.)eo|iles ao far 
apart as the Yao of East .4frica and the Kni of the Ivory Toast. 

Xo. 20 (p, 51) t Nj^ondo na Etij*x The Girt and the T^opard ”, 
is the well-known story of the wilful maiden who refuses all eligible 
suitors to accept in the end a leopard (or* in other verHioOH, a hyenas, 
an ogre, or a devil apjiearing in the guine of a hnnduime stranger. 
Xo. 25* "*T!ie Girl's Marriage,^* is the ^^ame theme, coinhViictl with a 
different one. Hie dlaguiiied bfidegT«>tiin^ in this instance, is a fish - 
the ndondo-ndiuiie, wdio Inirrowed another akin in place of liis own 
—that being covered with a noisome eruption, (lie lias in the end 
to resume his own, and the tale thuB differs from that current in Einit 
Africa as to the exchange of legs and eyes betw'een the mllliiH'dc and 
the snake, which haJ bit the one legb&s and the other blind.) Other 
well-fcnow'd themes are that of the race (p. 48) betw^n the tortoise 
and seme other animal {here an antclcjpe), which he wins by pbnting 
out his family all along the conme; and that of the murdered lad 
whose bones reveal the secret to his mother (p. 94). Xo. 17 (p, 49). 
“ The Chinipan^ and the Man,*" h rccorclcil from the Congo area hy 
the late M'. H. Stapleton. It ia not likely to occur outside the West 
African region, to which the anthropoid apes are toiifined- 

The whole collection b of unii^mal mtereai, both from a ImgutKtic 
and an antbrop>|oglc 4 i! |xxint of view''* and cannot be too w'am^ly 
commended- Aa a Hpeciinen cif the language we may quote two 
proverbs:— 

^Lia loko asa kaka loniba : One hand dtjes not tie np (a) bundle.” 

Mweni aaak wua: “ A guest docs not eat Wm (a poor kind 
of vegetable). 


A, WERXEa, 
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The Grammar oe the Lamwa Language, By Clement M. 

\l A (Publish^^l ^aihr thp joiat aiispiws tJie Univeniity of the 
VVitMate^niad and the Coundl of Ediieation, Witwate«rand,) 
London : Kegftu Paul, Trendi, Triibner & Co., Ltd,, 192^- 
I.Hnba is apokcn “ ttrougliout the Ndola district of North West 
BloMlesia and in the southern tongtie’ of the Katanga ^ 

the Congo Beige ”* 1 1 was treated by the late A- C. Mndon as practuaU> 
one language with fjila (a daasification followed ini^ir Harry Johnston a 
Coa(T«r«/»T Stud,j ond Sf»ni-Ii,ndn Ln and soarceb' 

.lirtiL t™. th. ™iglb<n,ring m... Mr. 

.,pimo. tl... •• Ihoggl. th.r» an, ^ gr«.. ^aamilaa™, 
thrae diatarU, that a .p«.kar of anr »a« <* tlo'" I* 

aadorM«<«l by ,foal™ "f th. otliors yot the dlyorgoaoj. ot giani^t 
and phonatk; aad Ih. dilt.ioa.« of ,y««b.iU.y aio »rfi a. mlc 
.o,»L .™,.n.oa. of tbm a o««»ity ••.Ho coaorio^ that.» taoha 
TlW a“ V poioatl™ form of Baota. Whotbor thi. is «. .,r 

,1.0 oo.;.,i™uvo prin,iti,ono» of a Bantu faaguaoo » not 
IftoUhor an o«,y n»ttof to dooido), it oortdofy » a voty iat«^.aB 
fotia of Mioeoh. Tho fort that the .iatl data pooaoan » o jrooa 
,ai, opiaioa, iadicato a latrr atag. than that Iopr«oat«l by O.n^M. 
Gan<t., MO.. «hit)i hayo proaotved tbo fonn ya; but tha can araccch 
prcaacd ill yiMt of tho fact that ' pciinitiyo " foaliuca al. apt to occur 
.apotudically : a iMiguag. »'Wcb abowa aomo n»y bo 
.ball, in Choi, tuca, may b. found in ono of (appacentf.) lator 

’’"The ptotic rocHon of thi. laiok hoa been inoat c..efullj-.o*rf 
1, •„ , pity H»t the ayrnhoh ol the Intornatamaf fhondlc 
■tauciation have not been mote oatcnaivdy adopted than ho. boon 
iiniml poahhlc boco; but thi,. no d.a.bt, ia poMly due to 
difticollioa. and pactly t» Iho nuthor-a bavins in VKiw a ayatom of 
moiling dcaignod tor natioo nmfoca, foe yrliom aonio ol the aymbola 
ii!oucation might prove onaoceamcily oonliiaing. Bor thia httoc loaaon 
* hia hoc-n adoptml in phc. ol 0 Hr tho hilahial 
Hio aaiil. fmio. it «rvoa to omplmaiao th. buit that tho «.nnd .. mall; 

"Ti.; r::^ .. gmounar, it acoaia. pdy .hat Mr. Boko ha. no. 
lolloaml Blook a amingciiicnt al the olaaaoa, »hicli ^at; 
cniparatiaa, aork-aa any one who ha. ii»«l MnnW a 
will agree. Ono omnot help regrdting. moroovot. that ho ilhoubf hat e 
loniiltM 11 ovatMli of “ dedonaion. •, which doca not con.a,mnd with 
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an^^hing usually unJcrstootl by that temi, and Iia?^ niado “ cases 
for wliioli one ain scarcely see tlie noceasity. Proijerly s]>eakingT, there 
ia no such thing as “ case ” in Bantu ; the poaftessiv^e is expreasecl not 
by iin inHcction of the noun, but by a prefixwl particle agreeing with the 
thing poflspsaixl' there is no tliflerence in form between nominative 
and accusative liu fact^ Mr, Doke includes lioth these in his 
absolutive case^ and the omission of the initial vowol in the 
vocative can hardly be held to constitute a case-innectionj since (a) 
this Vowel is oniitteil for other reasons in a A-iiriety of iDHtanceSi anil 
(6) it is fl debatable point among nioflern grainimiriaTis whether the 
vocative should be called a “case” at all. The distinctive marks of 
the ** declensions ”, though ftonie of them are certainly noteworthy and 
do not aeenL to have been rcconitsi elsewhere, snarrady warrant the use 
here iimde of them. In fiorticular, we find that nouns of “ Declension 
B ” (i,c. practically, persona! nouns having no prefix) prefix the 
possfijwive proncim insteail of the jKisaesaive particbi o.g. tlniHo ttffiiws 
{not l^i) ciicOf “ the dove^s eye ” ; whereaa we have oAyi/cPio 
(not A'cftitie) m/umu, etc. ^^ow tJiis construction is (juJte common 
elsewhere—cf, in Bwaldlt mama ^jah tfutc but it has never 

been proioiisly {xiintcil out that it is confincrl to a p:irtictiliir chiss of 
nemns; it would be uiteresting to trace out how far this distitiction 
holds in Lingiiages other than f 4 an)ba. Bitullarly, tio far qb I am 
aware, no law has yet been discovered for the retention or dropping oi 
the nornial prefix after the dinitiiutEVC ka {e g. nhi-ntu, but in-jua-ai). 
On the face of it^ ^Icinhof s suggestion—that plural prefixes w'ure at 
first invariably added to singular prefixes and, in moat cases, afterwanls 
drop|)ed - does not seem iinreasoimble, and might be applied as well to 
augmentative and diminutive prefixes. But Mr. Doke has m&ile tlib 
ditjtinction the ground for eeiiarating diminutives into two clashes— 
4 and 4.a in which few^ I thinks will be found to agree with himn 
In Meiulmfs remarks on possibly lost noun-ckisses, he instances 
nouns with the prefix ku- w-hieh are not diminutives—e,g. in Horero 
and in Ganda. In l.#amba we have evidence of, possibly, tu-o such 
clas.ses: one of nmle animals xebra *\ otherwise ititbishi ; 

hifkUi buffalootherwise imhotrh), and one of verbal noutis 

imbeating the agent {kalattm ” watchman ”, from imm; “ w'atch ” 
looking-gLajw ”, from fohi'' hjok Both these are treated as 
of ' Class la”, aiid prefix im- to form the plunil t but, if .Madan w as not 

, r,'. IIiIh con»t3fcnrtEon " ronfom^^ (CrJ^rn, lii'j 

.Sji qftp/w, im). 
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m^takeii in ssiigning to them plurals m fi(’, they might seem to be m 
process of assimiktioo with the diminutive ka Ut- classes (Block’s, 

13 mid I'i)- , ^ 

Thf! fact that thiis iRJok pixjvldes mifiitjrous Etartiiig-pomts tot 

discussion which, io ^nie cases, may end in serious differences of 
opinion, is rather a tribute to its imiwrtancc than the reverse, and it 
must certainly be pronoimced a 'i-aluable contribution to the progreaa 

of B^itu Studies. , 

It is miposaibk to do it jiistic* within our Umits, but may siugle 
out for special ™mmendation the careful troatmenl of the 
Demonstrative, the chapter on “ Derivative Verbs ”, which recogmaes 
several forma too frctjuentlv overlooked, such as the Stative lU -aim 
and Dm " C^ntactivc " (a useful now term) in -ofo, and the very 
iutCTcating and suggestive section dealing wiD. Onomatopreia.^ In 
ecniioxioit with the second of these may be noticed a Lst pp. 11-18) 
of “other forms derived from select roots ooly. to which as yet no 
grammatical position has been assigned " Most of these bavo not. so 
far as I know, been recorded elsewhere, tliongh some, at least, exist, 
aa ftnana. in Swohili, with the meaning “ mould pnts ", But -rjgana 
is certainly found as a reciprocal ending in Bome languages, e.g. Kongo, 
and all the examples given by Mr, Doke are in harmony with 
tieculiar uses of the Bantu m^ipmeal (cf. SwabUi virii)ga!ia be 
round ”, whicli might be the reciprocal of a furm in -qga QthcTWLse 
unrecogniz«l in Swahili.) That it should be confined to roots in i iB 
a point requiring lurther inve-stigation : it may be pure y awidental. 
In conclusion, the “ denominatlvj sulTix ” -;w (here called a Conip e- 
meutarv Suffix which forms verbs from adjective steins, should 
not have been placed under this heariiug. It is not a derived form of 
the vcib, but a distinct formation. ^ 




AaSVRIASC Gbamji-ab, with Ciikkstomathv ASU CrLaSSABV. liy 
Samuel A, B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D„ of the Western Tlieological 
fseminary, Chicago. London : Luzac k Co,, 1921. 
ill this little book of 122 octavo pages, the reader will find ail that 
he needs to intreduce him to a kmiwlctlge of one of the most interesting 
the Bemitie languages of Western Asia, either ancient or mckm. 
Without going so far as to say that AssiTian is “ the SanskTit of the 
Semitic ton-niea that proud position belongs, in ail probabilitt, to 
classicRl ,Viabio.-we may say that wc ha^‘e here a very ancient form 
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of St-Toitie spe^cli, and ’ft'ell worth the attention of all Kemitir ftohoUTfi* 
That it has its difficiiUies no omt familiar with thia ancient language 
vdl\ but its dilBonltieft tliemselvsyi fomn to ail fight-minded 

atudentei one of ita attractions, for they give scope to tlic imagination 
and the natural desire of znankind to HUCtreeti where the cleverwi may 
have failed- Dls^'ovefiejSt however, are no longer the events of every 
two or tJirec dap or weeks, and this is a jjity, but one may t-oriie acrosa 
something of inifKjrtancc at any time, provided one haa the material 
needed—either an untTemsIated or an imperfectly understoixi 
inscTiption. 

1II the present book we have not only a sketch of Apayro-Bab^vlonian 
granunart but also a good E4e1eetion of extracta showing what lias 
hitherto been found in the inseriptimia of Ek by Ionia anti Assyria— 
extracts which give a good reason for taking up the study. Tlio 
granmiar itself occupies 63 i>ages, treating of the syllabary and the 
method of writing, the phonologr^ the pronouns, verij^l foniu?, noiiua 
and their Biilfixes, adjectives^ etc,, and finally sections upon the syntax. 
From hero onwards to the end of the l>ook (pp. 69 -liJ2) the student 
will find the Cb^lestonlath>^Stgndi^^t. and Glomry. Anil thist many, 
vdW doubtless j>rove to be the mo«t interesting part of the lM>ok, lor 
we have “The Titles and Deedfl of Hammurabi"", “The Siege of 
Danisscus and the Tribute of jehn AMurhanipars hlrnt Egyptian 
Campaign *' Accesaioo-Prayer of Xebuchailtiesiar II to ^^larduk 
“ From IStsr^s l>esccnt into Hades X lamentation ”, “ An 
Observation of the Moon ”, and “ Assuan Letters It is true that 
with reganl to #i>me of these the beginner will certainly find difficulties, 
but the extract vrith ilodel Analpis”, which forms chapter SU 
niU show him how these things arc done, and will doubtless give liintK. 

It will prol)ably be adniitted that this Is a goodly selection and a 
varied ono, and in a work in which more space were available could 
have been greatly extended. Indeefl, it is needless to say that a still 
greater variety could have been given if the legends, incantationSr 
chamus, penitential jmlms, Tal-al-Amarna letters, late Babylonian 
letters, and the contracts of A&ayria and Babylonia, etc., had been 
drawn! upon. Specimens ol the three classes of syllabarie#—those 
texta upon ■which, with the gratninatical inscriptions, our knowledge 
of the language is based—will be found on pp, 16-18. 

It has already Eieen ea:d that Assyrian (otherwise Akkadian or 
Semitic Babylonian) is one of tlie nnist ^ntcT^^sting laugtiages known. 
It cUTiuot be said that the Semites arc good grammarian:^, and the 
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Ai»VTr.-Babv1onianrt were probably not nion: acute et^^'mologista and 
word-makers than the rest, but it is mteworthy that this ancient form 
of speech contains more varied verbal forms than any otlier tongue 
of the same family, and that these forma may be arranged and ckssthed 
in c]uitc symmetrical groups. Tliua we have the Qal, or light 
conjugation, with its eecoudary form inserting t and it* tertiary form 
inserting ten, and the Naphul, Ibml ami Suphul derived conjugations, 
fonneti uptm the same models. In addition to these, there am two 
intensive* of the Suphul fSopaul and Siitapaul), and the double f or 
tal conjugatiiitis (Sitatapul, derived from the Puul, is one), which first 
came to my notice in a grammar for comparative purposes by 
Professor A. 11- Sayco. 

It i» needless to say that this elaborated system of verbal forms, 
with other interesting cliaracteristics {such ss the ayllabic and 
Ideographic system of writing combined ao fantastically), eonstitiito 
an attniction even for those who ordinarily have no taste for puzitca 
niid eiiiginaa invented merely to while anny time which might often 
be better spent. And another attraction for the student who has 
soared to competence is the reading of difficult texts, or the finding of 
improverl tenderings therein, by obtaining better copies. In these 
pastimes (for such tliey may be called) good eyesight, critical ingemiity, 
and a certain amount’of draughtmanship are naturally needeil. 

Lioht on the History of Mkpouach's Temple at BAt5VW)N 

And perhaiKi here it might not be a thing witliout interest to 
(pve an example of gains to knowledge which may be secured by the 
renewed study of a tablet. ,^mng the AssvTian lettera in tho British 
Museum are two addressed to the King of Assyria by Warad-ahE-Su. 
who seems have been by profesaiejn an architect and builder. These 
inatTiiitiuns liave been pii'blishfsl by tlie late R. F. Harper in the first 
volume of his .•lasyWHii di«rf Bnhijkmiatt iMterii, ^os. 119 and 120, and 
1 have been from time to time cngageil in revising the whole series^ 
a work which, owing to other occupations, goes very slowly. Having 
copie<l the firal of these two iBscriptions long before Professor Harper 
began his edition, I was well acquaint*^ with its contents, which 
1 decided to make use of in my recent lectures upon “ Babylon and its 
Gods " at University College. I need not detail all the improvements 
which t made, hut one conectiori stood out as being important, and 
that was in liarpcrB So. 128, In that text, line 7, which is part of tlie 
introduction, ends with tlTTT, the character for “house” On the 
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tablet^ however, two diariicferfs follow tkiei, and thcae are the sigii? 

makings witli the last character of Harpercopy, 
E-mgffil, the late and terniiotitiunleas form of the urigtnnl E-rngihif 
the great temple at Babylon dedicated to ^len>dadi: and the deitaea 
imsodated with him. 

Aa I have iwiid, I knew what were tbe coiiteBts of Hurfx^r's Xo, 119-^ 
it Tcferred to work done on the rcatcttition of the tempk E-sagiia, 
but Ko. 120 referral at some length to the quantity of eedar-wood 
sent ea-stwawla for biiilding oj>erationfl. It could be auniiis^al that 
llieiie w'ere in connexion with E-sagila, owing to the wwding of the 
remainder of the introductory phtoaea, but the completion of line 7 
placea this surmise protrtlcaUy beyond a doubt, Tlio uncertain point 
is whetJier the two tablets are rightly placed chronologicall}'^—they may 
be, hut the probability is that that referring to the sending of the 
niaterial preceded that recording the actual building o|xrmtio}i^. 

Tliese t^vo tablets, then, deal with the work extfcutcd on the great 
Babylonian tcniple called E-fiSgila, “ the house of head-raising/*^ 
in the sense, apparently, of rendering jo>du!, comforting^ sotLHfyingt 
and the like. It was situated to the aoutli of the Tower ol Babel, ami 
w'lifl appiirently amingtxl in such a way aa to facilitate the performance 
of the ceremonies in whieh the priestly authorities of tbe two fanes 
took part. Both of them were of extreme auticjiiity^ and if anything 
the temple wras the older of the two/ the tower being a kter erection, 
possibly by one or two centuries^ Bishop Ushur's chronology places 
the building of the Tower of Babel at about 2'247 but the 

foundation of the city of B4ibyloii proliably goes back to a much 
earlier fiate—indeed, it may be (xieval with the date of Xippur 
(identified with Calnehl, which the Amcric-an exploren^ have estimated 
to have been founded about ft,ODO years before Chri&t. The Tower was 
apparently completed, but it is probably true that “ they left off to 
build the city”—mider what Influence wo are left to siirmiae only, 
fur although the confusion ol tongues may have been great at Babylon, 
Snmnrianis and Akkadians alwnvB seem to have uiidersio<Ml each other 
siilficieiitly to enable them to get on fairly well together^ 

The Tower having, then, been com|jletod, it Fell fmiii time to time 
into decav^ and bad to be restored. And this probably ti>ok place 
during the reign of the Aesyrian king Sennacherib, who destroyetl 
Babyhjn, and p>«wih1y did not spare even the tem]ile of its principl 
gfwl Esarhiiddon, his son, wiohing to regain the allegiance of the 
Babylonians, as well as their sympathetic Hnppi>rt^ restjcsreil, as far as 
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he cuuld, the city arol its temples, and hi.i sons, Aiisiir-bani-pal, of 
AaajTia, and ftamas-Sum-iJcin, who had beflo made king of Babylon, 
continued tlie work. 

Ill the Hist letter—that referring to the cedar-treea—Warad- 
aho'^U salutes the King of Aaa^Tia, and hopes that A45ur of E-^ira 
may be gracious to hiin, and that -Merodach, Zer-iMtiitum, hia spouse, 
Xebo and TaSmetmu, Xanaa, and all tho gmls of fi sagila, may favour 
him. After furtJier good wishes, the writer goes on to say that he hod 
brnnght 13« cedars during the year, apparently from a forest in the 
Palestinian region (? Tj^banon). These trees for building seem to have 
been storm I at CaTclioniiijh. Atiiong tliem w'ere thirty mighty 
cedars ", a[>iiarently for the shrine of the lord of the gate of the vessola 
(}»/«;< ifc(bifhdH(f),aiid from the mutilated remainder of the tablet 
we see* that consignments (? of cedftr,tree5) had been taken three times. 
Other imperfect but interesting details follow, and the whole, when 
restored as far as such a defecti^-e test allmra, will probably be found 
to contain interesting and perhaps important information concerning 
the great mid celebrateil temple in the most renowned city of 
the ftnci^iiit Semitic ^vorld. 

The other tablet, wliich \» more perfect, refers to work done upon 
this same temple, apparently by the orders of A^ur-bani pal (“ the 
great and noble Asnapiwr who was co-operating uith Ins brother 
in the restaretion. With regard te this, the wTiter of these letters, 
VVartMl-ahc'Su, inehtionB that " the King of Babylon " (ap|Mrently 
J^maS-sum-iikin) had been giving him |iwttuctinns: ^ “ Ve shall 
construct the durable surrounding wall of E-sagilla,” " Ye shall build 
the temple of the Udy of Babylon,” and “ Let the guardians of the 
apptoaLche.ll of the courts of £-sagila take charge of the rest ”. “ May 
the king my lord knowadds \Varad-abe-5n—words which seem to 
imply that he objected to receive oidera from one who was not tea y 
hia master. 

The Great Discoveries of Former Years 

Thia is but a amsil addition to our knowledge oomixared with 
Sir Henry Rnwlinaon’s acquisition, at the risk of his life, of the test 
.of the Behistun inscription, which enabled him to place the crown on 
Grotefend’s (and his own) discovery how to read the Persian cuneiform 
iuficriptions ; or when compared with the identification of \mm, s^ 
of Humri, as .lehii, son of Omri on the Black Obelisk; or Sir H. 
Bawlinaon's discovery of the name of Bcishazaar; or, again, with 
George Smith’s publication of the Deluge and the (Creation stonen. 
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IttVlKWiS Of BUOKH 


Tlitiic uns only a few of omr mmt notinvortliy j^ins from tlie literatum 
bidden in tJie wudgo-fonuccl characters founf! in the Meaopntaniian 
Plain and it* neighbourbntHi ; and in that wonderful land of Kahylonia, 
at the head of the Persian Gnlft dwelt the inventors of othef C-reatJon 
and Flood stories thaii tlioie first translated by George Smith, each 
reflecting ii new pha,se of the religious belieffl of that ati-called changeless 
East^ where the worshijj of the heaven-g<jd Atiu gave way to that of 
the god of the sea ; where the god of the sea had later to ^dcld* in 
his turn, to xMerodach "the nuirciful Morodadi " ; and when, after 
the dejjarturc ol the ^eptre from Babylon, fie in his timi had to 
nMicatc^ hia place ifeents to have been taken by Ana-Kllilag the 
Coinhinei;! representative nf the gpd and creator of heaven, earthy and 
all that is therein. 

Paradise 

Ikit through it all there seems to have Iteen among the Babylonian 
tlie feeling and belief that their land w^astlio p»lacoof Paradise, and thiB 
they retained to the end. There, at the bend of the Pension Gulf* 
were the four rivers four w^ater-beods fortiicd of artifidai canals, to 
say the truth — anil situated there was the gncKl city ” called F#ridn* 
with its dark vino ", the type of the trees of life and of knnwiodgo. 
In the deep dwelt Ka, the pmfoundly wise, and the Sun god Dumn-zi, 
or Tammuz, between the mouths of the riverjs on lK>th sidess—the Tigris 
and the Ruphn^tes before the Shatt al-Arab was formed by the mud 
carrietl down and the sand silted up. Rridu, wfiich is now" represented 
by the mounds of Abii^shahrein, wm one of the most inten?sting of 
the cities of Babylonia^ and seems to have given its name to the w'hole 
of the count fj\ for in many a con tract-tablet w'e find tlie nilcr 
designated Kri<Jtt fiV “ long of fldiln ” in the Bense of “ king of 
Babylon or of Itahylonia "— for iki> ftridu was not the capita!, it 
must in a sent^ have represented the provinces. 

The Newest Ba&ylontas Creation-story 
* 

\MiRt records we may ultimately obtain frotii Eridu no one knmvs* 
for we have still to learn a great deal ubout that city, its wotahip, and 
its priests. Until its sccr^ta (if any) be revealed^ h-ow^fiver+ we have the 
Invaluable reixiids from Nilfer, the Biblical (^alneh^ to fall buck upon, 
and of these nn nnexpected inHtalmentt in the ahapo of a new and 
important variatina of the Great inn-stories^ has come to lights The 
newspaper report informs ns that the inscription has been translated 
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by Professor Edward CTiicra. of the Pnivoniit)* of Pennsylvania, who 
riaim» that It ia tlie iwnrec of the acomut of the Creation in Genesis. 
The tablet ia describetl as being in Sumerian, an<l the text with which 
it is inscribed ia in tlie form of a dialogue betvveen Adam and his 
creator. 

** Tt reaemblefltho Biblical story in its reference to forbidden frmt— 
mail's disolieiliencc, inaii'a unlawful attainment of knowledge, his 
expuLsion into the desert, and his cnnipuisioii to labour. Man's 
adoption of clothing in tonseejiienee of Ilia new himwlcdge JS indicated, 
but there is no allusion to a seriicnt or tciuptcr ” 

Such is the re[«irt, and it has nil the apiH-'arance of a correct outline. 
It shows the importance of a knowledge of ftniiierian to every 
Asavriologust, and a very excellent gmiumar of this archaic language 
is that of Profesaor Stephen Ijingdon, of OxfonU But what an 
immensely imi»rteot subject Assyriology has now become I Eirat, 
the flood-storv is shown to have been of Babylonian origin ; after that 
the story of Rahab is rccognitetl sa the rcpniduction of the Babylomau 
Wend of Bel and the Dragon ; and now the BabyloTuaiis of those 
prehistoric agt-s may almost clamt a.s theirs tlic Hebrew account of 
C-reatioii. Tliat in Oencais, if It was written (as is [imbablc) to 
refute the claim made on belialf of Mermlach to be regarded as the 
creator of the world and of all tlie . life therein, and as he who order^ 
the uni verse, would by that intention testify to the earlier date of the 
Ikbylonian legend reproduced by Dama-scius, nith which we were 

already acquainted. . , , ■ . i 

Dr’ Mercer’s .h«yriVm irill help the beginner to make 

himself acquainted with the impirtant Akkiulian (Asssto-B abylonian) 
language, which forms the key to Sumerian and its 
literatoio, and perhap the author of this article may be allowi^ to 
refer also to his own 0<ttliue of .Issyrimt f?mJio«or, with ite syl!aljar> 
of 366 charactors, its list of Babylonian equivalents, its iiamo-lists, and 
da texts with .\temaic dockets. In most eases the Sign-hst gives the 
Sumerian forms of the Semitic words, and there are explanatory notes 
upon the texts published. Titeortunus G. PlnCKFS. 


The PhOSOLOOY of B.ARItTJAHl, BAOAKUSflASl, AND MaPAOLASHTI. 

By Major D. L. B. I-ORiMEU, C.I.E. si, 205 pp. London: 
RovhI Asiatic Society. 

It has been Major Lgrimer's good fortune to serve in diSerent ^rta 
of India and Persia; it is out gcwl fortune that he has devoted his 
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kii^iirL': to A 5 ‘txidy (if th^ sp(!«cli of ta whom lio haa 

roinistered. Jlo is alreajly known t<i us tkroiigh Ilia SprttiJ^ nf 
Cotloqfiifii Pfisko, reviewetl in the July nuniibef of Oie JEAS. for 1916. 

Tlie greater part of the pre«teDt volunio ia given to Bayjtiirf- 
There ia an ndminible iatfoductiiyn of nine pagean dcserihing the 
people themsclvea, followed by ninety pages on the phonology of the 
language. Finally them ia a Bakhtirin-Engliah vocrabtibry of nearly 
Ij’lOO wqrda. The anthtsr laments the fact tliat remkrs mil miss the 
attracticma of a miMlern noveh l*efha|j3 they willp b^T just as we are 
getting into the plot the story is abniptly brought U} an end^ and we 
am not even given a elear promise that the reat of the narRitivo— 
grammar and texts—will ap^iear in due time. The €^otloquml Pti^hto 
certainly was as interesting as a novel, and this work, if corn plotted ^ 
may abnost rival its forerunner, 

Badakhshnnl and Jladaglfi^tT are more briefly irisciipatKi, rnceiving 
U?M thsn eighty pages between them ; but froni another point of view 
we may say tliat the treatmcrit is more complete, for in addition to 
phonology and vocabulary (about 600 words in each (?aae), tvo have 
a rf^amn^ of the gnmrmar and one or two short texts. 

We are gmtcful to Major Lorimer for his careful description of 
Koundif. It is a branch of language study vi'hich is sadl^' ncgloetod. 
Without actually nieeting tJie men whose pronunciation he has 
indicated, it is rash to sugg^t changes. 1 cannot |>emuadc myself that 
Baklitlari r and j are combinations of and (f+rA {1 expect the}'' 
are plosivcK with a gradual detente), and some of tho BaclakljJ^iaiil 
Bounds arc not what my friends used, but wc are not in a iiOhition to 
judge, and we can only thank the author for ao fully whetting our 
curiosity. 

In several {Xiinta the at'count of liadakhsliaDi differa fmm the 
language to which I w'as accustomod. In saying tbis 1 do not suggest 
any crTor^ The speakers ivcre different, their habitat was different, 
their drcutustanccs w^ere different. One would anticipate a difrerence 
of speech, aniJ one of the charms of the ciescription for me has been the 
opportunity of noting this diversity^ A lew' examples may bo of 
interest. My friends had no o: or 5 among their sounds; in accidence 
they said :— 

fm for oKiw ; um for &rd ; a^a for a^s ; mchmum for mtkimm. 

They contracted more fully; thus one heard regularly ciUur for 
ce tar ; for ce ^dtir ; the pres, indie, of c^iy^on, and 

dffdan were aa follows 
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meguin niegeTii nicnim nierctii metiini meteiii 

TOPgl niP^Ji cuctT iiiorcn nicti metem 

iiii’gBii nuffft TiiiifftTi iiipt* ijicton 

Tlia author's infomiantH do not api>«ir to have cmtibyod retroflex 
consonants, or to have borrowed much from Pashto and UMu or 
Panjabi. Those whom J knew did both thaw thinp. The following 
remark made to me by a perwtn of high tank ih a good illustration. He 
fiad been lamenting the wayuvardnesu of his grown-up son, and the 
restraining inftuenw of English officers upon hia own actions, “ other¬ 
wise,'' he exclairoeti, " «« ha,m hadMa e ii rS ; 

{if 1 had had my own way) I should have biokeu all lies bones. This 
word ld!/> almost their commonest word. 

Major Lorimer'a prefnoe was WTitten in Gilgit. Though he haa not 
yet acceded to my nuiuest of six years ago to write a Pashto manual, 
perhaps he will not refuse this second refpicst-to ntiliise such time ^ 
he can spare from Ilia official duties for the compilation of a Bumahaskl 
Grammar and Vocabulary. Such an opportunity wiU perhaps not 


recur in this generation. .1 t: „ 

May this somewhat uuav’stflmatic review serve to draw attention to 

. ,„rt ot . IU.1» »»<! telicity. 


Tiik Heart ov Araiua: A Reooru of Travel axo Exploration. 
By H. St. J. B. Philrv. C.I.E.. I.C.S., etc. in two \oludie3. 

ijindon : Constable, 1922. Three Guineas. 

If records of exploration in .\rabia are still comparatively few. their 
authora enjoy to the full tho advantage tliat accrues to workcra in an 
unfamiliar Held ; they are remembered and road when other travellcrt 
are for«itten. Of the series which begins with Carateii Niebuhr each 
link is still indtf 4 [M.‘nfwbb to tlic stii(kait; ^nd besides the geoj^mp uca 
and anthroixdogiral information which they furnish, these waters have 
left vivid impre-ssions of their own interosting ^rsonabtics. The 
newest contribution to this literature, Ifr. Phdby » two volumes of 
travel and exploration, is likely to be as long-liveil as ,ta pr^leccsaors, 
moat of which it surpasses in fullnt'sa and accuracy of mforu.ation, 
while it is scarcely inferior to any in freshness and vigour. 

The first volume containa an account of a [Hilitical mission which 
brought the author to the Court of Ibn f3u‘..d at Riyad. and hns joiimey 
thence by land to Jeiidah, where he ombarkeil for the Persian Gulf 
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ThoiUN:! he presedtlv rcturfied to Riya<J, whence he undertnok on his 
owTi account an explorsufj expedition, whcfein he visited Khnrj, 
Afiu], and Wadi DawaBir. Hia account of this journey occupies Ilia 
fieconil volume. Both volumes are richly illustTa ted with photographs, 
and hie geographical discoveries are embiKtied in two iiiaps. 

If advantages and diaadvantages he balanced, probihly it will be 
found that Mr. PJiilby's exploration was coiiclueted under more 
lavoiiiabte conditions than those enjoyed by any previous traveller. 
Most ol hia predeceasora had to play part, and for this and 

other reasons were scrioufily haniprcil in their niovcnienta : whereas 
Mr. Phi I by travelled as the aecrtdited agent <d the British Covernment 
to the Wahhabi ruler^ w'ho then as now was enjo_viiig a Britiah suliflidy 
and had the btatns of an ally. Even so he clearly did not have 
everythiiig h?s own way ; but he had not to combine irK-onsistent 
vocationH, or to discanl scientific appliances of fear of rousing suspicion. 
Hence it is probable that greater reliance may be placed on his 
statements than nh those of less fortunate travellers. 

.4 j>ortioti tif hta second volume devoted to discussion of Palgrave^a 
veracity, and his n^sults are not favourable to that brilliant W'riter. 
Places mcntionfcxl by Palgravc are not nuw known to have existed; 
others which ought to have come in Ids way arc not knowm by him. 
Palgnive’s history onlinarily turns out to be trustwortJiy^ but the 
same cannot be said for his ge^^g^ap!ly. 

Mr. Philby'a contri buttons to the Latter subject ap|>Baf to be of great 
value, and the understanding of his statementa ts greatly ossistci:! by 
the numerous photographs which Jic iuserts, all successfullv e.vecuted- 
He ha.s aL^o contributed Kubstantiully to our knowledge of the Central 
Arabian vocabulary* which contains many local tochnicaliticfl^, only to 
be understooct from |)ci>ional observ'ation. In certain cooes he enables 
m to siihstitute aonietinng precise for vague dcdnitiotiri already to 
be found in our dietionariea. He shows tinihfi acutenesa in tracing 
out the etynioksgical forma of words which have bi^en altered in local 
pronunciatiem. 

The political information m also of great value, not only for the 
history of the part playeil by the communities of .Arabia in the war 
but for that of the Ualihabis troiii the )M>int at wrhich Xolde stops. 
The present ruler of Riyad apjjearK to have many of the gifts necessary 
for his station, though Mr, Philby does not conceal the narrow bigotry 
of his religions system, and the unhapiiy effecta which it profluces. 
The effcet^i of Turkish nde iti Arabia would, however, seem to have 
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beep much more Jbpatfous, ami one g?ithcra that it« removal has 

ordinarily been followed by inc^ea^^^l prosperity. 

In the work of DoUj^hty we get the life of the Arab depicted froin 
tlie indigenous standpoint better than any other travdlcr ha.s succeeded 
in depictiug it. P^^sibly the work of M. Jaussen cliallengoa compansoa 
with that of Doughty in this matter, but tJicn Moab is not quite the 
same as Central Arabia. While by oo means neglecting niannere and 
custoiiw, ^^r. Philby is pml>ably strongest in gon^aphy. ethnography 
and lingnisticn. In any case we have to thank him both for a 
interesting work and for a stately aeries of additions to onr knowledge. 

’ ^ 0. B. xMABtlOl-IOUtJ!. 


Likrvistic Studies mioji the IIuiamva, beiso ■ _ 

Grammar of Fifteen Himalayan DiALEina. By the Re\. T. 
ClRAtlAME Bailey, B.D,. M.A. {Asiatic Society Monographs, 
VolXVlI.) pp XV+[iv], 377. London, im 
It Ls not siMsially easy to reAnew a work dealing with fifteen dialecte, 
bdonging to two distinct families oi speech; ami in the pre^^iit case 
one (rf the families, the Tndo-Arvan, is represimted by diak^te apper¬ 
taining to three sub-grouiM. liahndn, Western a um, am onja . 
Fortiltely, Mr. Gmhanic Bailey's con.TH^tence m respee of 
obserA-ation and metho.1 is so mcU establislied by his prcy.oiia WTAingii 
that it is uiineeess,iry to raise any questions ixilatmg to those spheres. 

With t)ie exception of the Pnrik and the two f^dindn langiinges. 
the dialecte here treated bolei.g to tl.o coontry lying to the west, 
aorth, and eaist of the Binib are^ ; and Frhai« more detailed inqiiiriea 
ia the future may detect more efieete of the conjnnotion m thes district 

of tbreo large linguistic groups. . 

In gonetal. the fifteen gramiiiara may be desenW similar in 
form to the expositions in the volumes of the Lingm-stre Sun-ey but 
«dth gn^ter detail (in proportion to the iiuportaiiee of the dia ecte 
and without the bibliographies. In each case we Jinvc a gnini- 
intrtKluction, mi ekbomte phonological description, a sketch of 
morpholop- and SAmtex, a collection of sentences, ami a vo^bnUry; 
s.,Jtimes; also, a version of the “ PrAslig.yl Son ' The statement in 
the Preface ( 19 l''j) tbnfronlv two of the ilialects had so ter been trea e 
in the Linguistic Survey volumes rc.|uirt.A at the pre^nt date con¬ 
siderable modification; but the value of Mr, Baileys work u. not 
scriouslv impaired, since in all the iastences his accounts are much 
fuller tiinn was reijiiisito for the purpose of the Survey. 
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Thfi two Tibeto-Btirnmil cliak-«t3, Ihink and KatiaurT 

(with the Chitkhiili apoben only in two \nl]jigc^)p iK^long respectively 
to the non-prononiiiyiliKetl Weatem Tibetan and the proiioniinalkcd 
HiniaUyan groups. The former EihareH with the Ladakhi^ in a high 
degree, the retention of the “ prefixed '' letters in pronuncktlorL, and 
the v^icahukn' is Rurprisingly like thatc^f the hmk Tibetan. It has 
some noticeable s^junds, sneh as a velar q and g, an unvoieeti and 
Initial jr, PoSv^ihly, the oeoisionaj change of u to n may he flue to a 
following in The niurphohjgy ah own a markiMl i levelopiiieiit tow anisi 
inHeetion. Mr* Bailey makes up a regular noun inflection wdth case 
sufTixes rn->t all tninsparent, and a plural naflix tin (from kun all *■)+ 
The [laiticipbl S or ii is probably connwted with the Tibetan de. Is, 

and the future (Kanaurl-oifA') will go back to which in 

Tibetan a|si> has future urcs. 

The Ijower KanaurT, which Ls to bo ccmipurofl with tho Kanaurl 
of the Simey (|iartly supplied by Mr, fhuley), differs markedly from 
ortlinarv Til>ctaii iu %'ocahuliiry, and sho’^VR a grtmt advance in v'orb 
flexion. It belongs to the group of “ complex pronominaliziOfl " 
languages, ui w'hich Mr. liuiloy aiul tfie J^iirvoy recogninc a .Mutida 
substrate. The C4tui)auent of spoetaE dnul forms see ms to bn clearly 
of Munda origin. The chief jK-vnlbrities fd proimnoMithm arc the 
glottal catch after fttinie vowels, and the half'pronounced tirial k. 

There is nut much to ho tuiid couceruing the two l^ihnda dialects^ 
Kagani and Bahramgaiu. The nine PaharT diiitet^ta occupy a com 
siderable sjtace^ pp,^ 113-3^10. All have a Static Participle, which from 
Transitive verbs is iiassivc, and all show' tho Future general in PuharTj 
except when the f uturc does not differ from the present. Only dialects 
cd Mundi and Suket exhibit gh, or tjr In the Future, a fact clearly 
connected with their neighbourhoml to the Patijuhi of BiJibipur, which^ 
on ita part, has taken over the Static Participle. The n<itefi on the 
argot of the Qalandar and the secret m^tih of the Qasai and die 
Panjabi GauiblGia are mainly lexicographical. 

Not much is to be said conccniing tho a^mtax of theHc languages^ 
winch us similar to that of onlinary llimli, of Tiljetau, and Oentral 
Asian languagrjs. and is ciisentialEy non^ndo EuTO|j6an.. But regarding 
pronunciation, Mr. Balby dwells, not here for the first tinie^ upon the 
presence of tone^i in many of the dialects, as in Northern PanjAhL 
A very intnrc.stitig phenomenon Ls tho connexion of the tone with 
a medification of tho medbl aapinites. Thus, in Nurthern Panjabi 
the sonant aspirate is never pronouncefl, but in a syllable having the 
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accent it undergoes a. f tirtier change to the tenuis, the syllable taking 
the deep tone : thus ghfirii U pronounced tutra. The variations which 
occur in this v<ilujiie are as follows •— 

Panjabi ghOrd pronounced k^ra, 

RaganT ghdr „ kdr. 

KBcI JT 

JubbulifoAn’ ffd’fti(notone), ofjoW 

The c^^nnexion of the h w-ith the tone in aeon in the tact that an 
accented svllable following unconipouiidcd h has the low tone, while 
preceding it has, in KagiinJ, the higti-fallLng tone. It would bo inter- 
ost i iig to Lave a good phonetic theory of those changes. Prov isionally, 
wo may suggest stages mote or less as follows; 

(1) Anticipation of the stress, which thus falls upon the consonant, 

making it Jortis i — ghdrS > (?Aora, 

(2) The h (voiced aspirate), being inconvenient after the Jot(U, 

cither (a) disappears, ai in Panjabi, leaving oidy its naturally inheient 
W tone; thus (ikdra > ; or (fi) is postponed, so as to follow the 

vowel: thu^ Gh6ra> Goim. 

(3) In GokrS the A cither (a) becomes a glottal catch (hko the Greek 

gplritus lenk); or (h) disappears, giving to the 

preceding vowel the high-falling tone; ffoAm > Gi/fS. 

(4) In PhnjabT tho fonia G either peraista and is heard aa k, or 

actually ht-conies k. 

Wo niay remark that a connexion of the syllabic tone wi^ 
differences of initial consonant is a eotumon phenomenon, seen in 

•m 

Tibetan, Siamese, etc. 

Air, Grahame Bailey’s work contains many other precise and 
valuable observation.s, and we are fortunate in posscssmg first-band 
accounU of these dialects Irom so critical and reliable a scholar. 

F. W, Thomas. 








NOTES AND QUERIES 


TWO IXPIAN STASDA^IIIS OF THE EIUMTF.ENTH CENTURY 
With reference to the interesting standa-rds described by 
Dr, T, Grahams Bailey in the Bulletin, Vol. IJ, I’t. TII. pp. 
it may perhap be worth while to make the following siipplenientary 

remArks:— 

(]) There gceina to ht no good reaaori for cono^uig either of these 

standards with Haidar 'Ali. The date 1216, which both of them bear. 

U aubsequent to l.laidat ‘AU’ft death. 

(2) That those who rallied round these fla^ did not belong to 
the ShT‘ah faith is sufficiently proved by the mvocations of Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Uthmiin. 

(3) ^ should be corrected to ^ This idea is 

Qur’anic, cf. A'droA xl, 12 ^ vL, ST, 62; 

xii, 40, 67; xxviii, TO, 88* , t 

(4) The pemms invoked on the round band of Stamlaid I ore 

well knouTi SQfi suuita. Their names in chnitiological order arc as 
foUow^s:— t j- j 

(i) Bayarid BistamI (died a.u. 261 or 264; see bueychj^ia of 

Idiim, i, GS6b). 

(ii) Junaid Baghdadi (died a.h. 297 ; see Enc^. Isl, i, lOO^i). 

(iii) Khw ajah Yusuf Haiiiadoni (died a.h* 535; see £ith4, India 

Oflict; Cfttalogue, 283+ 78). 

(iv) Khwajfth 'Abd al-Kbaliq GbnjduwrmT (died 575; see Eucj/. IiL, 

ii^ l-Goft}. 

(V) Khwajah Muhaiimmil Baba i Samast (adoptive father of Baha 
al-Dm Naqshhaiirl * sec Etlii^T 283, 80). 

(vt) Baiyid Amir Kuliil, pupil of the preceding shaikh (died a.H, i 72 ; 
see Etb^, 283, 81). 

(vU) Baba al-Dih Naqshband (died A.H. 791; sec Ethft, 283, 82 , 
Brockelmaiui, ii, 205, etc,). 

With the Mception of Junaid, who is rejsarded as a epiritual 
ancestor by the Qadins. all these thnikhs occur in the “ pedigree ” of 
the NAC]shbaifi(li enlcT. 


C. A. StoreV. 
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QVEBIES 


JOUiiNAL OF THE GYPSY LOEE SOCIETY, NOS. II ANH [II 

In tlii^ niimbi5ni Dr, Jobd €dntinue?J9 his vahiubiis series 

of Wekli Gyp«j Talcs with translation and notes. In Xo. II in an 
explanation of the nigtis and lettera used in his transcriptiorL. Two 
remarkable facts emerge from it* One la that Welsh gypsies have 
apparently no iiianophthongio sounds eorrcspotiding t* e and hut 
Hroem to employ English diphthonp. The other is the existence of 
three cloaely allied sounds, viiE. o in not ow in nought 
0 in French “ honime One would like further a^uranee about tlicse, 
especially the diphthongs. The statement that Indian [^latals have 
ceased to be f^latal, and have become t+^T and d +z» is rash* 1 doubt 
whether any phonetically trained student ol niodern In Jo- Aryan 
vernaculars would comiborato it. 

In No. Ill are Intereaijng Ennianian gypsy songs by Miss Dera 
Yates. Unlertnnately no hulication of tlie system of transcription 
is given. 

T. Gkahamf. Bailey* 


A LIST OF ARABIC MANU8CUnT3 PREHERVED IK CAIRO 
Thanks to Mr. Stephen GascleCp librarian of the Foreign Office^ 
there has been rteci^'icd in our Library a list of the Arabic iimnnscripts 
contained in the library of ELAasliar University^ other than thone 
mentioned in the printed, catalogue of the hSnltanic (late Khedevial] 
library at Cairij. The list mniprisea twenty-nine categories, as 
mentioned beloviV and la arrai]ge{l under the titles :—- 
History. 

Syntax, 

Religious teaching of the Ahmed Ilm Ilanbal Sect* 

,, jji yj. Hahlc Sect'* 

ti ii» -jit Shta b Sect* 

„ t* Shafie Sect. 

jT Aboil tlamfa 

Biography. 

Geoniotry* 

Reciting the Koran. 

The Personality of God- 
Gramniar* 

Wisdom and Philosiophy, 

Heitidna. 

Logic, 
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Ethics, 

Ijaugunj'u. 

AKtroiioiiiy *nd C-hronouietry. 
latcraturu. 

Ritual. 

lli^ier Criticisni of the Sayingn of Moh»nvni<icl. 

Textual Coinnientarics. 

Sufi Devotions. 

The Sayinga of Mohaniraed, 

The Art of Prosody and Rhyming. 

El(u|UPiice. 

TJie Art of Disctisaioii and Argument. 

The Study of Word-roots. 

Etymological Science. 

Tim History Bcction is not very extensivc/but contains M volumes 
of Ibn-al-Asaklr's Hutonj of Dntntiscm and a copy of the'very rare 
work i>f Khalil upon the history of the vexiis; 25 works on Hadis; 
and 29 works on Sufism. The largest flection ia under the title of 
“ Adab ", or Literature, and comprises nearly 100 numbers. 

The list will be preserved io thU library of the School, and it is 
honied that students will avail themselves of the opportunity to 

consult it. 


THE lilNDHl im'I.OSlVKa' 

Iiiiplosives differ from plosives In l>eing uttered with an intake of 
breath. It may be taken into the lungs or stopped in the laryni. 
nicoreticallv a plosive-implosive is also pmaiblc, in which air ia 
expelled from the lungs and sinmltaneously inhaled, the current in 
both cases going no further than the larynx. A final decision can only 
be made in a phonetic laboratory, but without such aid it is possible 
to give an approximately correct account of these sounds. 

The Sindbi im plosives ate four in number, all imaapitated sonants, 
a bilabial, a guttural, a retroflex tongue-tip imlatal, and palatalized 
blade-front-dento-alvcolar. Three of them correspond to the North 
Indian sounds usually written h, ff, and .L The fourth Ls supposed to 
correspond to j. but is actually a pabtaliz^ d. The ordinary d- 
implosive is not found. All four may be initial, medial, or final. -Many 
other sounds may be enunciated in this way, but Sindhi has only four. 

1 been u«d In . .%UU-dlir«e«t e.fc'. by 

FrofesMlT JiiisM in 



Ouu tiiufet first kurji ciintrol onus's brj-nx anti to mim nr lower it at 
will. It iw lint diffn?iilt to mate a dilferuncti of an inch the 

high and the low positiou ol the kiynsi^ and with practice thk could be 
increa^sed. The best rule for protlucing tJiem ia perJia|ja tlds: try to 
tiiake ao nnlinary 6, it, or [>alata1iKetI d, but at the saine titue close 
the glottis and lower the larrux. This will necessitate an intake of 
breath, and prevent air from going beyond the krvnx. 

1 feel convinced that the amount of air that reaches the lungs in 
negligible. A simple experiineut gfies to prove this. If one holds onek 
breath and repeats the implosive h as often as one ran without taking 
a fresh breath (it is easy to do eo alKiut *I^A} tiiiies}t one will find that 
at the end one can make a full inhalation. If at each of thcEc 250 
repetitioius an appreciable amount of air had been taken in, a final 
inhalation would have been impcisHible. 

T. CiRAJiA^i? Bailey, 


TO THE QL ESTION OF KAtll.Y FKREHAS l*OKTItY 

In the interesting |Kiper publishe^I by Jlr. €. E. Wilson in VoL II 
of this BuUdut (p^ 21 a iieq„) is raised onco more the fjueation of 
the beginnings ot the Pcrsiaii lifera.ture. The author comes to the 
conclusion tliat there must have been Persian poetE long before the 
times of the Sainiinid dynasty, though the couplets ipii>te^l in various 
Tadhkiras, even in the olclest of thenL the Lubabul-Albab of 
“ may be authentic^ but ate nlOTt^ probably not so (p. 218)^ Nearly 
the same has already been said in the firet volume of Professor E. G. 
Prowne s Xi/eror^ llisior^ of Persia ^ about the well-known ode 
ascribed to 'Abbas .^ierwe^L as if presented to the Khallf ^lahnun 
in 193 = 809, and professing to be the first piece of poetry tn PersiAn+ 
There is no difTereuce whatever in language between this piece and 
much later productions—of course, a strong evidence against the 
authenticity of the ode (jiioted byThere can be no doubt that 
such forgeries were already common at the beginning of the tbirtcenth 
century: Awfi himself hmi seen, in one of the hbmrics of Bokharap 

* L trftm tliB ^aLikUB liook [fk, II) im t.Eik«a wticU tn ifaiil by 

Mr. VVil-Kin ml»ufc. tLe "*inrriving mOFiumetfc hcm ttifl tima of iho 

Ijfl not meulifla the ^ery vbIujiLI^ geo|jraphkittl work 

wHtteti in 371^ iai$2-3) am\ distflVored m BokhArA Uy the Lite A. Tiiinnoaki in 
|Sti2! M Tuiqjinfiki’H |iiijjier In the HimEinn ZupiMki, z, 12^1 sq. Tlia work 
times LyJ. hWniunjlin 

Sirt^vifjt (L|i5f. lOtLl} und (FkrL IflUk 

* j, 21. 
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A copy of tlic of tkbram Giir, tliougli A[*iMirently not in Ferelan 

but ill Arab'ti?,^ 

* Uke Peisian historiaivs, tlio autliors of IVrsian Tadhkiras did not 
know anything about tho rt^l fa«ta of the ijolitical and intellectual 
life of theiT nation in the first E 5 entti.ripH of lelani. For early and 
trustworthy infom^ation about such facta we must turn to Amkc 
historiana and g«>gTapheffi, By students of Persian poetry this hua 
not yet been done! if I remenibcr right, no one, c^-en of our beat 
authorities, has nientioniHl the fact that the geographer Ibo 
KhoidJidhboh^^ (nintfi centiir>') (luotes the follomng vetsee in 
Peraian by Abn-l Tahiyy al-'Afabiis ibn JutUbaTt, of eoim«‘. the aaiiic 
poet as 'Abbas Mem esl.... 





The verses ate in a nmeh more ancient language than the ode 
quoted by ‘A^'-fl and others, and alhtde to hiatorical facts quite 
unknown by historians; there can therefore hardly be any doubt about 
the authenticity. The tmnslation given by de Goejo * is [lerliaps not 
quite correct and must bcreviscif by an Irauist; the verses may not l>c 
very remarkable as poetical production; nevertheless, they are tlio 
only available remains of the earliest poetry of Fjastern Iran, entirely 
forgotten by later generations. 

Equally intexesting and equally unknown by Pera-an authors and 
unnoticed bv Persian scholars in Europe is the information given 
by Tabari, unfortiiniitelj' without any specimena, about an early 
poet of Western Iran. Amongst the adherents of Babek was 
Muhamiuwl iljn neighbour¬ 

hood of the luiko of t’nuia, who betrayed Babek and was helping 
the Arabs against his countrymen, but afterwards revolted against 
the Khalif, was captured in 850, and died about the same year. One 
of Tabarfs authorities (the name is omitted in the manuscripts) has 
heard in MaWigha, from the “ shaikhs of that town, verses in Persian,* 

■ (btii., f. tPsp 

» flp'M, 6Vi>srf. ri, leU. |p. 

* Ibid, translalioft, p- 10: ** SSsinifltsnd cat ui»C nnno. toiiHMO il s renTcrt:} 
_ .Ji __x.i n'nur. riM meillEuro nue ScliAsch : tu n’cehauret psa 


KHUi MSS i 
loujniufi.' 
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NOTSIS ASD gt’ERlES 


compr.-sed by Jlubamnifd ibn Ba'Ttb ; the §anie Kb^ikbs spoko with 
praises of hia cultis^ation (orfaA) and brav«ry. From tb« last words wo 
may coorludo that the poetry of Ibo Ba'lthi aot ]iication>i^ in any 
“ Tadhkira and probably already forgotten in the time of the 
Samanidea, muat have enjoyed some success amongst his 
contemporaries. 

AV. Bahtuoli?. 


OBITUARY 


T. If. RHYS DAYim 

Wn have to record^ with deep regret^ the death of Professor T- W. 
Rhys Davids, a member of the Go vern log Body of this School i whose 
name has for many years been a household word among Oriental 
scholars and whose great work in the €cld of Pali Buddhist research 
is of epoch-making impurtanee. He has imsstd away in the fullness 
of yearn and with the satiafactiun of knowing that the greater part 
of the task he hud act himself was accoiiipllshed^ although the Iai=t 
wwk for W'hich he was respoosible^ the new Pali Dictionary appearing 
under bis su]}erintcndencet b atiU poising througb the Press. 

This brief and inadequate notice of a great Orieiitalbt is intended 
to be supplemented hereafter by a more detailed memoir. 







TRANSLITt^KATIOX OF ARAHIC, TEKSIAN, 
URDU, AND HINDI. 

With a view to wcuriiig imiforiuitj' of tiaiiacription 
ill all the languages taught hi the School of Oriental Studies, 
a SuVCoiniaUtee consisting of the Director. ProfeMOr Sir Thotiios 
Aiiiuld.aiKl Dr, T* Cirahatiie iJailey was appointed by tlio Academic 
Board to diaw up A scheioft of traiisUteratioii for Arabic. Persian, 
Urtln. and Hindi,and this has now Ijccn adopted. The Mlieuie for 
the other languages will follow in due coui'se, A complete 
aeheuie for a phonetic lendering of the languages of Asia and 
AfHca is alfto in course preparation. 
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Ahabic 

t 

J 

W 

’SI 


gh 


Bo 


w 
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L-KJfrl? ANIi J^.ftilUN 

* 

gh 

a 

V 

y 


[frtti.lftli] a 
_ [kf'HTals] i 
JL^ [dlianiuiAk] tl 


ay 

aw 



ftww- 

iiww 


jV [alif laaq^iirah] h 



#[1iaiiirAh] * 

Na&ftL vowela — 

AApirate^ (11 bb, kb, ete, bh, kb, ete. 

{Z) la aeparatd ay liable a"b, etc. ah, etcL 




n 

fi 

Y 

y 

1 


ai ay 
aii €T av 


bb, kh, ete. 
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